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DIARY  AND  LETTERS 


AUTHOR  OF  "  EVELINA, 


CHAPTER  I. 

1788. 


The  New  Year — Character  of  Mrs.  Delany — Graciousness  of  the  Queen — Sir  Georgfe 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard — The  Infant  Princess  Ameha — Leave-taking — Mrs.  Piozzi 
— Her  publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Letters — The  Drawing-room  at  St.  James's — Fa- 
mily Meeting — Mrs.  Ord — A  New  Year's  Gift — Return  to  Windsor — The  Bishop  of 
Worcester — Mrs.  Delany's  Memoirs  of  Herself — Colonel  Welbred — Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  and  her  pet  Frogs — Jacob  Bryant — Anecdotes — The  Two  Highwaymen — Lords 
Baltimore  and  Portsmouth — The  Old  Mysteries — Origin  of  Dramatic  Entertainments 
— Dr.  Johnson's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale — Recollections  and  Regrets — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Locke — Old  Affections  and  Associations — A  Misunderstanding — Explanations  and 
Vindications — A  Real  Friend — One  Fault — M.  de  Saussure — A  long  Discussion — An 
Evening  with  Mrs.  Delany — A  Discussion  on  Life  and  Death — How  to  be  Happy — 
Sympathy  and  Antipathy — Lord  Chesterfield — Pleasant  Table-talk — A  Damper — A 
Visit  from  the  King — Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Jordan — Visit  from  an  Old  Friend — The 
Queen's  Birthday — Lady  Holdernesse — Newspaper  Squibs — An  Evening  Party  at 
Mrs.  Cholmley's — Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave — An  Evening  at  Mrs.  Ord's — Mrs.  Gar- 
rick — The  Streatham  Correspondence — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — Bishop  Porteus — Mrs. 
Montagu — Mrs.  Bascawen — Mrs.  Carter — Mrs.  Chapone — Horace  Walpole — Letter  of 
Mr.  Twining  to  Miss  Burney. 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor, 

Tuesday,  January  1st. — I  began  the  new  year,  as  I  ended  the  old  one, 
by  seizing  the  first  moment  it  presented  to  my  own  disposal,  for  flying  to 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  begging  her  annual  benediction.  She  bestowed  it  with 
the  sweetest  affection,  and  I  spent,  as  usual,  all  the  time  with  her  I  had  to 
spare.  It  seems  always  so  short ;  yet  we  now  meet  almost  regularly  twice 
a-day.  Yet  where  there  is  a  perfect  confidence,  there  is  so  much  to  com- 
municate, and  so  much  to  discuss,  and  compare  opinions  about,  that  the 
shortest  absence  supplies  food  for  the  longest  meetings.  And,  indeed,  with- 
out materials  of  events,  an  intercourse  the  most  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
with  a  mind  so  full,  an  imagination  so  fertile,  and  a  memory  so  richly  stored 
as  Mrs.  Delany's,  would  still  seem  brief,  if  broken  only  by  that  which  will 
break  all  things. 
I  carried  the  Queen,  in  the  morning,  a  key,  I  had  at  her  command  drawn 
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up,  of  Swift's  "History  of  John  Bull."  I  found  that  work  so  filled,  not 
only  with  politics  (into  which  I  have  never  entered),  but  with  vulgarisms 
the  most  offensive,  that  I  frankly  told  her  Majesty  how  far  I  felt  myself 
from  recommending  it  to  her  own  perusal,  or  that  of  the  Princess  Royal. 
Her  sweetness  and  graciousness  draw  out  from  me,  almost  at  full  length, 
every  thing  I  think  upon  such  subjects  as  she  starts  ;  and  this  little  illness 
of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  has  procured  me  much  time  with  her. 

In  passing  the  eating-parlour,  as  I  returned  to  my  room,  I  saw  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Lady  Frances.  I  went  to  them,  and  was  just  beginning  a 
common  chat,  when  suddenly  the  Queen  appeared  :  she  was  cloaked  and 
soon  after  went  into  her  carriage  ;  and  I  found  she  made  a  new  year's  visit 
to  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  whom  she  told  "she  had  come  to  her  without 
telling  any  body" — "  even  Miss  Burney" — as  she  would  not  let  any  fuss  or 
preparation  be  made  for  her  visit. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  to  my  great  satisfaction  seized  this  fair  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  her  Majesty  of  your  F.  B.,  and  to  express  the  grateful 
sense  I  felt  of  her  goodness  and  condescension  towards  me.  I  was  most 
happy  to  have  this  said  from  lips  so  venerable  and  so  respected,  as  I  have 
longed,  lately,  to  make  known  to  her  Majesty  the  zealous  and  gratified 
sentiments  she  has  inspired.  Her  graciousness  indeed,  of  late,  has  aug- 
mented into  the  most  perfect,  the  most  flattering  kindness  ;  and  very  glad  I 
was,  yet  not,  I  own,  surprised,  to  hear  that  she  looked  very  much  pleased 
with  Mrs.  Delany's  speech. 

In  the  evening,  by  long  appointment,  I  was  to  receive  Mr.  Fisher  and  his 
bride.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  of  her  own  accord,  desired  me  to  have  them 
in  my  room,  and  said  she  would  herself  make  tea   for  the  Equerries  in  the 

eating-parlour.     Mrs.  Delany  and  Miss  P came  to  meet  them.     Mrs. 

Fisher  seems  good-natured,  cheerful,  and  obliging,  neither  well  nor  ill  in 
her  appearance,  and  I  fancy,  not  strongly  marked  in  any  way.  But  she 
adores  Mr.  Fisher,  and  has  brought  him  a  large  fortune. 

The  Princess  Amelia  was  brought  by  Mrs.  Cheveley,  to  fetch  Mrs.  Delany 
to  the  Queen.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  much  delighted  in  seeing  her  Royal  High- 
ness, who,  when  in  a  grave  humour  does  the  honours  of  her  rank  with  a 
seriousness  extremely  entertaining.  She  commands  the  company  to  sit 
down,  holds  out  her  little  fat  hand  to  be  kissed,  and  makes  a  distant  cour- 
tesy, with  an  air  of  complacency  and  encouragement  that  might  suit  any 
Princess  of  five  times  her  age. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  had  a  leave-taking  visit  from  General  Bude,  who 
brought  back  Mrs.  Delany,  and  then  came  in  himself  for  half  an  hour.  He 
returns  no  more  to  Windsor,  unless  for  a  short  occasional  hunt,  till  after  the 
King's  birthday.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  him  :  he  is  always  pleasant,  good- 
humoured,  and  well  bred. 

Later  still,  Colonel  Goldsworthy  also  called  on  the  same  errand.  His 
waiting  finished  with  the  year,  and  his  successor,  Colonel  Welbred,  will 
accompany  the  King's  suite  in  our  next  return  from  London. 

He  opened  wiih  great  warmth,  and  manifest  discontent,  upon  his  disap- 
pointment in  being  consigned  to  the  tea-room  next  door,  when  such  a  party 
were  in  my  room. 

I  had  much  discourse,  while  the  rest  were  engaged,  with  Mr.  Fisher, 
about  my  ever-valued,  ever-regretted  Mrs.  Thrale.  Can  1  call  her  by  an- 
other name,  loving  that  name  so  long,  so  well,  for  her  and  her  sake  ?  He 
gave  me  concern  by  information  that  she  is  now  publishing,  not  only  the 
Letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  her  own.     How  strange  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  stayed  with  me  till  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  pro- 
mised to  dispense  with  any  formal  return,  and  to  accept  my  acquaintance 
upon  such  terms  as  might  best  suit  my  own  conveniency. 
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Wednesday,  January  2d. — We  came  to  town  for  the  next  day's 
Drawing-room.  In  the  evening  my  dear  father  lent  me  his  carriage  to  go 
to  Titchfield  Street.  I  called  first  in  St.  Martin's  Street.  My  dear  father 
was  delightfully  well  and  gay;  and  Sarah  employed  in  painting  me  a  trim- 
ming for  the  Queen's  birthday. 

Mrs.  Mating,  and  a  pretty  little  daughter,  accompanied  me  to  Titchfield 
Street,  where  1  found  the  good  and  dear  Mr.  Burney  infinitely  better  than  I 
had  ventured  to  hope  I  could  see  him ;  but  our  sweet  Esther  looks  so  thin 
— so  pale — I  could  almost  cry  when  my  eyes  fix  upon  her.  Yet,  she,  too, 
is  better,  and  poor  Marianne  is  recovering.  I  think  her  a  lovely  girl,  both 
in  mind  and  person,  and  wish  I  could  see  more  of  her. 

How  delightfijilly  they  played  !  how  great  a  regale  such  music  and  such 
performance  to  my  now  almost  antiquated  ears !  For  though  I  hear  now 
often  at  Windsor,  some  pieces  that  give  me  great  pleasure,  'tis  a  pleasure  so 
inferior  to  what  they  can  give,  that  it  bears  not  any  comparison. 

Charles,  also,  came  in  to  tea,  and  I  appointed  him  for  the  next  day  at  St. 
James's.  It  was  altogether  a  truly  comfortable  and  interesting  evening 
to  me. 

Thursday,  January  3d. — This  was  a  great  Drawing-room,  as  the 
New  Year's  day  was  kept  upon  it,  the  Ode  performed,  and  the  compliments 
of  the  season  paid. 

My  kind  Mrs.  Ord,  by  appointment,  came  to  me  early  at  St.  James's,  and 
stayed  till  three  o'clock.  We  had  much  to  say  to  each  other.  I  proffered 
her  an  evening  against  my  next  return  to  town,  and  begged  her  to  let  me 
meet  a  party  of  my  old  friends  at  her  house.  It  is  high  time  I  should  see 
them  again,  after  this  long  separation  ;  and  now  that  my  mind  is  easy,  and 
I  am  quite  resigned  to  my  fate  and  situation,  I  feel  an  anxiety  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  a  yet  stronger  one  to  show 
them  I  have  set  no  forgetting  example.  I  rather  wish  to  make  this  first  re- 
entrance  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ord  than  at  any  other,  because  I  am  proud 
to  show  every  body  the  just  first  place  she  holds  with  me,  among  all  that 
set ;  next,  indeed,  to  my  most  bosom  friends  do  I  prize  her,  and  because  I 
am  sure  she  will  make  a  selection  that  will  give  me  pleasure. 

Mr.  Smelt,  the  only  person  who,  to  both,  would  have  been  a  welcome  in- 
terrupter, came  from  the  Drawing-room,  to  make  me  a  little  visit. 

We  had  scarce  arranged  ourselves  when  a  real  intruder  broke  in,  that 

disconcerted  us  all — Mr.  S :  but  he  is  never  disconcerted  himself,  for 

he  never  perceives  what  mischief  he  enacts.  He  came  to  beg  my  consola- 
tion upon  a  misfortune  he  had  met  the  day  before.  He  was  the  Queen's 
Equerry  in  waiting,  as  usual,  and  came  to  the  palace  to  attend  her  Majesty 
to  the  play  ;  but  he  stole  upstairs,  into  our  eating-parlour,  and  stayed 
chattering  there  till  he  was  loo  late,  and  the  Queen  was  gone,  and  all  the 
suite,  and  his  own  royal  coach  among  the  rest !  So  he  had  to  walk  across 
the  park  in  the  rain,  to  get  into  a  chair.  Yet  he  entreated  me  not  to  tell 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  for  he  said  she  would  be  more  severe  upon  him  than 
any  body.  The  Queen  he  saw  by  her  looks,  had  pardoned  him,  but  with 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  he  could  have  no  chance  of  quarter. 

He  went  not  away  till  Mr.  Smelt  kindly  drew  him  oflT,  by  proposing  that 
they  should  return  to  the  drawing-room  together. 

Mrs.  Ord  was  soon  obliged  to  follow,  but  not  till  she  had  distressed  me, 
in  the  only  way  she  can  pain  me,  by  inveigling,  rather  than  forcing  upon 
me,  a  beautiful  but  very  expensive  new  year's  gift  :  as  to  her  child,  she 
says,  she  does  it,  and  I  feel  her  so  truly  maternal  I  dare  not  struggle  with 
her.  "  And  why  should  you  ?"  I  hear  my  Fredy  whisper.  My  dearest 
Fredy,  for  the  same  motive  that  urges  the  struggle  with  yourself — a  wish 

1* 
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of  preventing  such  costly  tokens  of  regard  from  being  repeated,  since  I 
cannot  be  easy  to  see  the  best  economists  I  know  turn  prodigals  only  for  me. 

In  the  evening  came  my  dearest  father,  who  gave  up  the  opera  to  spend 
it  with  me;  and  brought  all  his  letters  and  papers,  and  was  excellently  in 
spirits,  and  made  me  truly  happy.  I  have  never  seen  him  better — gayer — 
sweeter.  He  showed  me  a  letter  of  my  Susan's,  and  another  of  Charlotte's, 
and  one  from  James,  all  exhilarating  to  me,  and  all  shown  with  glee  and 
pleasure.     Mr.  Smelt  joined  us  for  one  half  hour,  and  was  very  charming. 

Friday,  January  4th — We  returned  to  Windsor  at  noon ;  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  Miss  Planta,  Mr.  de  Luc,  and  myself. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presented  me,  from  the  Queen,  with 
a  new  year's  gift.  It  is  plate,  and  very  elegant.  The  Queen,  1  find,  makes 
presents  to  her  whole  household  every  year  :  more  or  less,  according  to 
some  standard  of  their  claims  which  she  sets  up,  very  properly,  in  her  own 
mind. 

I  have  been  drinking  tea  with  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany,  and  most  socially. 
I  found  her  very  well.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  sent  for  Madlle.  MontmoUin, 
and  I  knew  she  would  have  also  Colonel  Wellbred,  who  is  just  come  into 
waiting,  and  therefore  I  have  built  upon  this  as  a  fair  oppprtunity  of  taking 
a  little  time  to  myself.  Accordingly,  here  at  this  moment  I  am  writing  to 
my  beloved  correspondents,  instead  of  playing  at  piquet.  Till  all  my 
license,  so  lately  bestowed,  is  withdrawn,  I  will  continue  to  use  it,  and  to 
dedicate  the  best  part  of  it  thus. 

And  now  good  night.  I  have  not  thus  written  to  the  very  moment  for  a 
longer  time  than  I  can  now  recollect. 

But  let  me  not  fail  to  tell  you  I  had  the  real  honour,  in  the  morning,  of 
a  little  visit  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  is  better,  but  still  unwell ; 
and  still  I  regret  his  indisposition  and  its  consequence,  in  keeping  him  this 
Christmas  from  his  customary  annual  visit  to  Windsor. 

January  5th. — This  evening  I  determined  upon  still  another  effort  for 
"  separation  of  forces  ;"  though  I  regretted  missing  Colonel  Welbred,  and 
should  have  sought,  not  shunned,  his  society,  in  any  other  situation.  But 
here,  to  meet  and  to  have  society  are  two  things.     I  begged  my  dear  Mrs. 

Delany  and  Miss  P to  come  to  my  apartment  at  a  little  after  six  o'clock, 

and  to  give  immediate  orders  that  I  should  be  called  down  stairs  to  them. 
This  they  did,  and  I  made  my  courtesy  instantly,  and  without  preface. 
Nothing  was  said,  and  all  seemed  promising. 

Time  thus,  once  more,  in  our  disposal,  we  resumed,  as  we  have  done  now 
every  evening  since  the  late  new  arrangement  when  we  have  met,  the 
Memoirs.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting,  more  candid,  more  expressive 
of  the  sweet  and  clear  mind  of  their  almost  incomparable  writer, — not  quite, 
my  Susan  ! — my  Fredy  ! 

I  had  just  ordered  tea,  but  alas!  in  the  midst  of  this  regale,  a  message 
intrudes,  of  invitation  to  the  next  room. 

Reluctantly  we  broke  up  our  party,  myself  the  most  mortified,  who  saw 
in  this  invite  that  "  the  next  room"  grew  sick  of  the  separation,  and  found 
it  would  not  answer;  nor  did  I  at  all  enjoy  the  prospect  of  appearing  before 
Colonel  Welbred  in  the  constrained  and  uncomfortable  situation  in  which 
I  am  there  placed.  He  had  seen  me  so  once,  and  I  am  sure  the  contrast, 
from  being  Prime  Ministress  had  not  failed  to  strike  him. 

However,  there  was  no  choice :  in  we  went,  and  my  regret  was  a  little 
slackened  by  the  great  politeness,  almost  cordiality,  with  which  the  Colonel 
expressed  himself  upon  our  re-meeting. 

A  new  scene  now  opened.  Mutual  salutations  and  compliments  over,  I 
seated  myself  next  Miss  P ,  with  full  purpose  of  total  stillness  for  the 
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rest  of  the  evening ;  but  Colonel  Welbred,  evidently  not  conjecturing  that 
intention,  drew  a  chair  next  mine,  and  began  instantly  an  animated  dis- 
course, wholly  and  solely,  when  not  positively  called  off,  addressed  to  me. 

I  saw,  very  undoubtedly,  that  he  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  the  cabals 
and  rules  and  timidities  of  the  apartment;  having  first  met  me  when  mis- 
tress of  it,  he  knew  not  into  what  a  cipher  I  sunk  when  only  a  guest  in  it ;  at 
least  he  suspected  not  that  such  a  sinking  was  voluntary  and  systematic: 
for  though  he  had  witnessed  the  change,  in  the  last  evening  he  spent  here 
in  June,  he  had  concluded  either  that  I  might  be  ill,  or  imagined  I  had  only 
declined  conversing  with  him,  in  his  two  or  three  little  openings,  because 
the  room  was  full,  and  he  sat  at  a  distance  from  me. 

This  I  draw  from  his  behaviour  this  evening,  for  he  spoke  to  me  with 
such  an  open  gaiety  of  manner,  that  1  was  sure  he  had  entered  into  none 
of  the  cautions  that  had  intimidated  the  rest,  and  he  appropriated  himself  to 
me  with  such  an  unreserved  distinction,  that  I  am  certain  he  is  wholly  un- 
aware how  totally  I  disuse  myself  from  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  that 
presence. 

His  gentleness,  however,  his  perfect  good  breeding,  and  a  delicacy  of 
manner  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled,  made  it  utterly  impossible  to  decline 
his  conversation  :  I  entered  into  it,  therefore,  quietly  and  unaffectedly;  con- 
soling myself  internally,  that  if  it  proved  painful  elsewhere,  it  might  abridge 
invitations  which  brought  me  into  such  circumstances. 

The  astonishment  created  was  apparent.  No  equerry  hitherto  had  ever 
attacked  me  in  this  presence,  and  least  of  all  was  it  expected  I  should  be 
singled  out  by  a  man  universally  reckoned  the  most  reserved  and  the  shyest 
of  the  whole  set;  but  those  are  just  the  characters  to  whom  something  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  is  most  welcome. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  draw  him  to  another  quarter ;  but  they 
were  only  followed  by  an  immediate  and  civil  reply,  and  the  discourse 
instantly  returned  to  its  first  channel. 

The  subject  was  a  tour  in  Wales,  which  he  has  lately  made,  and  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  full  of  information  and  ingenuity.  But  though  it  was 
a  narration  fitted  for  all  hearers,  I  believe  he  was  willing  to  spare  himself 
the  continual  trouble  of  interruption  and  explanation  from  constant  misun- 
derstanding, and  therefore,  in  a  lowered  voice,  it  was  designedly  bestowed 
on  one  who  had  no  other  desire  than  to  keep  it  alive  by  brief  comments  and 
simple  inquiries. 

At  length,  however,  the  Colonel  and  myself  were  both  suddenly  drawn  off 
from  our  Welsh  expedition  by  a  description,  given  by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
to  Mrs.  Delany,  of  her  frogs  1  The  Colonel,  1  believe,  had  not  heard  of 
them  before.     His  surprise,  when  he  found  they  were  kept  in  glasses,  for 

fondlings  and  favourites,  was  irresistible  to  Miss  P ,  who  with   great 

difficulty  forbore  laughing  out;  and  for  myself,  when  he  began  to  ask  me, 
aside,  a  few  questions  upon  the  subject,  I  was  forced  to  make  a  little  silencing 
bow,  and  to  look  another  way. 

A  commendation  ensued,  almost  ecstatic,  of  their  most  recreative  and 
dulcet  croaking,  and  of  their  ladder,  their  table,  and  their  amiable  ways  of 
snapping  live  flies.  My  neighbour,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  was  then  as 
much  disposed  to  look  another  way  as  myself. 

Mrs.  Delany  now  asked  if  ihey  caught  at  a  fly  as  the  chameleons  do? 

"  What  will  become  of  the  poets,"  cried  Colonel  Welbred,  "if  the  chame- 
leons catch  flies'?"  And  then  he  asked  me  if  I  remembered  Churchill's  line 
upon  the  chameleon,  in  the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine." 

No,  I  told  him,  I  had  never  read  it ;  and  begged  him  to  repeat  it. 

He  was  some  time  recollecting  it ;  and  then,  in  a  very  low  voice,  he 
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quoted  it,  and  added  to  it  several  couplets;  but  I  could  hardly  hear  them,  so 
fearful  was  he  of  turning  spouter  to  the  company  at  large. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening,  when  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Schvvellenberg,  she 
could  not  disguise  her  surprise  at  the  behaviour  of  Colonel  Welbred,  but 
asked  me  very  significantly  if  I  had  known  him  long?  for  he  had  said  some- 
thing about  "  a  year." 

*'  He  only  said,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  "  by  way  of  civility,  *  I  have  not  seen 
you  this  twelvemonth  ;"  but,  in  fact,  a  twelvemonth  ago  I  had  never  seen 
him  at  all.  I  only  made  acquaintance  with  him  about  February  last,  during 
his  waiting." 

Sunday,  January  6th.— Things  are  now,  indeed,  much  mended ;  I 
gain  abundantly  much  more  time,  and  that  recruits  me,  and  my  present 
plan  of  operations  unlocks  me  from  that  enclosure  of  stagnation  which,  in 
my  former  plan,  seemed  necessary  to  my  well-doing.  I  really  thank  Colonel 
Welbred  very  much,  as  I  think  this  coming  forth  will  reconcile  my  absences 
far  more  than  all  my  studious  holding  backs  :  I  mean  in  company,  for 
when  Ute-d'Ute  I  have  always  been  as  communicative  as  I  could  urge 
myself  to  be. 

Tuesday,  January  8th. — This  evening,  according  to  my  present  plan 
of  freedom,  as  Mrs.  Delany  came  not  to  the  Lodge,  I  went  myself  to  Mrs. 
Delany,  and  left  the  tea-table  to  its  original  state.  I  had  the  courage  to 
make  my  visit  from  seven  to  ten  o'clock. 

I  met  Mr.  Bryant,  who  came,  by  appointment,  to  give  me  that  pleasure. 
He  was  in  very  high  spirits,  full  of  anecdote  and  amusement.  He  has  as 
much  good-humoured  chit-chat  and  entertaining  gossiping  as  if  he  had 
given  no  time  to  the  classics  and  his  studies,  instead  of  having  nearly 
devoted  his  life  to  them.  One  or  two  of  his  little  anecdotes  I  will  try  to 
recollect. 

In  the  year  thirty-three  of  this  century,  and  in  his  own  memory,  there 
was  a  cause  brought  before  a  judge,  between  two  highwaymen,  who  had 
quarrelled  about  the  division  of  their  booty ;  and  these  men  had  the  effron- 
tery to  bring  their  dispute  to  trial.  «  In  the  petition  of  the  plaintiff,"  said 
Mr.  Bryant,  "  he  asserted  that  he  had  been  extremely  misused  by  the  defen- 
dant :  that  they  had  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  trade  together  upon 
Black  Heath,  Hounslow  Heath,  Bagshot  Heath,  and  other  places ;  that 
their  business  chiefly  consisted  in  watches,  wearing  apparel,  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  as  well  as  large  concerns  between  them  in  cash ;  that  they  had 
agreed  to  an  equitable  partition  of  all  profits,  and  that  this  agreement  had 
been  violated.  So  impudent  a  thing,  the  judge  said,  was  never  before 
brought  out  in  a  court,  and  so  he  refused  to  pass  sentence  in  favour  of 
either  of  them,  and  dismissed  them  from  the  court." 

Then  he  told  us  a  great  number  of  comic  slip-slops,  of  the  first  Lord  Bal- 
timore, who  made  a  constant  misuse  of  one  word  for  another :  for  instance, 
"  I  have  been,"  says  he,  "  upon  a  little  excoriation  to  see  a  ship  lanced  ; 
and  there  is  not  a  finer  going  vessel  upon  the  face  of  God's  yearth;  you've 
no  idiom  how  well  it  sailed." 

Having  given  us  this  elegant  specimen  of  the  language  of  one  lord,  he 
proceeded  to  give  us  one  equally  forcible  of  the  understanding  of  another  : 
— The  late  Lord  Plymouth,  meeting  in  a  country  town  with  a  puppet-show, 
was  induced  to  see  it ;  and,  from  the  high  entertainment  he  received  through 
Punch,  he  determined  to  buy  him,  and  accordingly  asked  his  price,  and  paid 
it,  and  carried  the  puppet  to  his  country-house,  that  he  might  be  diverted 
with  him  at  any  odd  hour  1  Mr.  Bryant  protests  he  met  the  same  troop  just 
as  the  purchase  had  been  made,  and  went  himself  to  the  pnppet-show,  which 
was  exhibited  senza  Punch  ! 
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Next  he  spoke  upon  the  Mysteries,  or  origin  of  our  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, and  repeated  the  plan  and  conduct  of  several  of  these  strange 
compositions,  in  particular  one  he  remembered  which  was  called  "  Noah's 
Ark,"  and  in  which  that  patriarch  and  his  sons,  just  previous  to  the  Deluge, 
made  it  all  their  delight  to  speed  themselves  into  the  ark  without  Mrs. 
Noah,  whom  they  wished  to  escape ;  but  she  surprised  them  just  as 
they  had  embarked,  and  made  so  prodigious  a  racket  against  the  door  that, 
after  a  long  and  violent  contention,  she  forced  them  to  open  it,  and  gained 
admission,  having  first  contented  them  by  being  kept  out  till  she  was 
thoroughly  wet  to  the  skin. 

These  most  eccentric  and  unaccountable  dramas  filled  up  the  chief  of  our 
conversation :  and  whether  to  consider  them  most  with  laughter,  as 
ludicrous,  or  with  horror,  as  blasphemous,  remains  a  doubt  I  cannot  well 
solve. 

Wednesday,  January  9th. — To-day  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  did  me  a  real 
favour,  and  with  real  good  nature ;  for  she  sent  me  the  letters  of  my  poor 
lost  friends.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  she  knew  me  to  be  almost 
pining  to  procure.  The  book  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  lent  it 
to  Mr.  Turbulent,  from  whom  it  was  again  lent  to  the  Queen,  and  so  passed 
on  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.     It  is  still  unpublished. 

With  what  a  sadness  have  I  been  reading  !  what  scenes  has  it  revived ! — 
what  regrets  renewed  1  These  letters  have  not  been  more  improperly  pub- 
lished in  the  whole,  than  they  are  injudiciously  displayed  in  their  several 
parts.  She  has  given  all — every  word — and  thinks  that,  perhaps,  a  justice 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  greatest  injury  to  his  memory. 

The  few  she  has  selected  of  her  own  do  her,  indeed,  much  credit :  she 
has  discarded  all  that  were  trivial  and  merely  local,  and  given  only  such  as 
contain  something  instructive,  amusing,  or  ingenious. 

About  four  of  the  letters,  however,  of  my  ever-revered  Dr.  Johnson,  are 
truly  worthy  his  exalted  powers  :  one  is  upon  Death,  in  considering  its 
approach  as  we  are  surrounded,  or  not,  by  mourners ;  another,  upon  the 
sudden  and  premature  loss  of  poor  Mrs.  Thrale's  darling  and  only  son. 

Our  name  once  occurs :  how  I  started  at  its  sight  ! — 'Tis  to  mention  the 
party  that  planned  the  first  visit  to  our  house :  Miss  Owen,  Mr.  Seward, 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  How  well  shall  we  ever,  my 
Susan,  remember  that  morning  ! 

I  have  had  so  many  attacks  upon  her  subject,  that  at  last  I  fairly  begged 
quarter,  and  frankly  owned  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  that  I  could  not  endure 
to  speak  any  more  upon  the  matter,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time,  to  ex- 
plain to  her  my  long  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  family.  Yet  nothing 
I  could  say  put  a  stop  to  "  How  can  you  defend  her  in  this  ! — how  can  you 
justify  her  in  that  ?"  &c.,  &c. — Alas  !  that  I  cannot  defend  her  is  precisely 
the  reason  I  can  so  ill  bear  to  speak  of  her. 

How  differently  and  how  sweetly  has  the  Queen  conducted  herself  upon 
this  occasion !  Eager  to  see  the  letters,  she  began  reading  them  with  the 
utmost  avidity :  a  natural  curiosity  arose  to  be  informed  of  several  names 
and  several  particulars,  which  she  knew  I  could  satisfy  ;  yet,  when  she 
perceived  how  tender  a  string  she  touched,  she  soon  suppressed  her  inquiries, 
or  only  made  them  with  so  much  gentleness  towards  the  parties  mentioned, 
that  I  could  not  be  distressed  in  my  answers  ;  and  even  in  a  short  time  I 
found  her  questions  made  in  so  favourable  a  disposition,  that  I  began  secretly 
to  rejoice  in  them,  as  the  means  by  which  I  reaped  opportunity  of  clearing 
'several  points  that  had  been  darkened  by  calumny,  and  of  softening  others 
that  had  been  viewed  wholly  through  false  lights. 
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To  lessen  disapprobation  of  a  person  once  so  precious  to  me,  in  the 
opinion  of  another  so  respectable  both  in  rank  and  virtue,  was  to  me  a  most 
soothing  task  ;  and  my  success  was  so  obvious,  from  the  lenity  of  all 
remarks,  and  the  forbearance  of  all  hard  constructions,  that  I  felt  myself 
inexpressibly  obliged  ;  since  her  own  strict  exercise  of  every  duty  inclines 
and  authorizes  a  general  expectation,  even  to  a  degree  of  severity,  of  strict- 
ness in  others. 

This  morning,  in  a  manner  the  most  gratifying,  she  proposed  Mr.  Locke's 
coming  to  Windsor,  to  give  her  a  lesson  of  colouring  the  impressions,  next 
Easter.  I  think  and  trust  that  time  will  suit.  But  I  said  I  was  sure  my 
dearest  Mrs.  Locke  would  come  with  him  whenever  the  journey  took  place, 
both  in  care  of  him  and  in  indulgence  to  me  : — "  To  be  sure  !"  she  said 
very  sweetly,  and  in  a  tone  of  having  taken  it  for  granted.  She  also  men- 
tioned her  intention  of  lodging  them  in  her  own  canon's  house,  where 
Madame  de  la  Fite  resides  in  the  summer.  But  she  bid  me  say  nothing  of 
all  this  at  present.     Probably  something  hangs  upon  it  as  yet  undecided. 

This  is  Mrs.  Delany's  last  week  at  Windsor.  On  Saturday  she  goes  to 
town  for  the  winter ;  so  do  we  ourselves  on  Tuesday.  She  could  not  come 
out  this  evening,  and  I  determined  to  drink  tea  with  her.  I  stayed,  how- 
ever, with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  till  just  before  her  own  tea-time,  because  she 
was  alone,  and  was  very  civil. 

I  found  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  sweeter,  more  alive,  and  kinder  than  ever. 
This  evening  I  finished  reading  her  memoirs.  The  almost  incessant  dangers 
to  which  she  was  exposed  in  all  the  early  part  of  her  life,  and  the  purity 
of  prudence  with  which  she  always  extricated  herself  from  them,  have 
more  than  ever  raised  my  admiration  and  increased  my  tenderness.  What 
a  character  is  Mrs.  Delany's  ! — how  noble  throughout ! — how  great  upon 
great  occasions  ! — how  sweet,  how  touching,  how  interesting  upon  all  1 
Oh,  what  should  I  do  without  her  here  ?  That  question  will  occur,  but  no 
answer  can  I  make  to  it.  Heaven  be  praised,  however,  she  is  well,  un- 
commonly well,  and  looks  as  if  she  would  live  to  be  one  hundred  years  old 
with  ease. 

Thursday,  January  10th. — When  we  were  summoned  to  the  tea-room 
I  met  Miss  de  Luc  coming  out.  I  asked  if  she  did  not  stay  tea  ?  "  How 
can  I,"  cried  she,  in  a  voice  of  distress,  "when  already,  as  there  is  company 
here  without  me,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  has  asked  me  what  I  came  for  1" 

I  was  quite  shocked  for  her,  and  could  only  shrug  in  dismay  and  let  her 
pass.     When  there  is  no  one  else  she  is  courted  to  stay  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  came  soon  after  ;  and  the  Princesses  Augusta  and 
Amelia  fetched  away  Mrs.  Delany. 

Soon  after  Colonel  Welbred  came,  ushering  in  Mr.  Fairly,  and  his  young 
son,  who  is  at  Eton  school.  I  had  seen  Mr.  F.  but  once  since  his  great  and 
heavy  loss,  though  now  near  half  a  year  had  elapsed.  So  great  a  per- 
sonal alteration  in  a  few  months  I  have  seldom  seen :  thin,  haggard,  worn 
with  care,  and  grief,  and  watching — his  hair  turned  gray — white,  rather, 
and  some  of  his  front  teeth  vanished.  He  seemed  to  have  suffered,  through 
his  feelings,  the  depredations  suffered  by  others  through  age  and  time. 

His  demeanour,  upon  this  trying  occasion,  filled  me  with  as  much  admi- 
ration as  his  countenance  did  with  compassion  :  calm,  composed,  and  gentle, 
he  seemed  bent  on  appearing  not  only  resigned,  but  cheerful.  I  might  even 
have  supposed  him  verging  on  being  happy,  had  not  the  havoc  of  grief  on 
his  face,  and  the  tone  of  deep  melancholy  in  his  voice,  assured  me  his 
solitude  was  all  sacred  to  his  sorrows. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  very  sad  himself,  grieving  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Harley, 
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Dean  of  Windsor  and  Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  began,  however,  talking  to 
me  of  these  letters  ;  and,  with  him,  I  could  speak  of  them,  and  of  their 
publisher,  without  reserve :  but  the  moment  they  were  named,  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  uttered  such  hard  and  harsh  things,  that  I  could  not  keep  my  seat ; 
and  the  less,,  because,  knowing  my  strong  friendship  there  in  former  days, 
I  was  sure  it  was  meant  I  should  be  hurt.  I  attempted  not  to  speak,  well 
aware  all  defence  is  irritation,  where  an  attack  is  made  from  ill-nature,  not 
justice. 

The  gentle  Mr.  Fisher,  sorry  for  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  assault, 
tried  vainly  to  turn  it  aside :  what  began  with  censure  soon  proceeded  to 
invective  ;  and  at  last,  being  really  sick  from  crowding  recollections  of  past 
scenes,  where  the  person  now  thus  vilified  had  been  dear  and  precious  to 
my  very  heart,  I  was  forced,  abruptly,  to  walk  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  indifferent  to  me  whether  or  not  my  retreat  was  noticed,  I  had 
never  sought  to  disguise  the  warm  friendship  that  once  subsisted  between 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  myself,  for  I  always  hoped  that,  where  it  was  known, 
reproach  might  be  spared  to  a  name  I  can  never  hear  without  a  secret  pang, 
even  when  simply  mentioned.  Oh,  then,  how  severe  a  one  is  added,  when 
its  sound  is  accompanied  by  the  hardest  aspersions  ! 

I  returned  when  I  could,  and  the  subject  was  over. 

When  all  were  gone  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  said,  "  I  have  told  it  Mr.  Fisher 
that  he  drove  you  out  from  the  room,  and  he  says  he  won't  not  do  it  no 
more." 

She  told  me  next — -that  in  the  second  volume  1  also  was  mentioned. 
Where  she  may  have  heard  this  I  cannot  gather,  but  it  has  given  me  a  sick- 
ness at  heart  inexpressible.  It  is  not  that  I  expect  severity  :  for  at  the  time 
of  that  correspondence — at  all  times,  indeed,  previous  to  the  marriage  with 
Piozzi — if  Mrs.  Thrale  loved  not  F.  B.,  where  shall  we  find  failh  in  words, 
or  give  credit  to  actions  ?  But  her  present  resentment,  however  unjustly 
incurred,  of  my  constant  disapprobation  of  her  conduct,  may  prompt  some 
note,  or  other  mark,  to  point  out  her  change  of  sentiments — but  let  me  try 
to  avoid  such  painful  expectations ;  at  least,  not  to  dwell  upon  them. 

O,  little  does  she  know  how  tenderly  at  this  moment  I  could  run  again 
into  her  arms  so  often  opened  to  receive  me  with  a  cordiality  I  believed  in- 
alienable. And  it  was  sincere  then,  I  am  satisfied  :  pride,  resentment  of 
disapprobation,  and  consciousness  of  unjustifiable  proceedings — these  have 
now  changed  her :  but  if  we  met,  and  she  saw  and  believed  my  faithful 
regard,  how  would  she  again  feel  all  her  own  return ! 

Well,  what  a  dream  am  I  making ! 

Friday,  January  11th. — Upon  this  ever-interesting  subject,  I  had  to- 
day a  very  sweet  scene  with  the  Queen.  While  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and 
myself  were  both  in  her  usual  attendance  at  noon,  her  Majesty  inquired  of 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  if  she  had  yet  read  any  of  the  letters  1 

"No,"  she  answered, "  I  have  them  not  to  read." 

I  then  said  she  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  lend  them  to  me,  to  whom  they 
were  undoubtedly  of  far  greater  personal  value. 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  Queen;  "  for  I  think  there  is  but  little  in  them 
that  can  be  of  much  consequence  or  value  to  the  public  at  large." 

"Your  Majesty,  you  will  hurt  Miss  Burney  if  you  speak  about  that; 
poor  Miss  Burney  will  be  quite  hurt  by  that." 

The  Queen  looked  much  surprised,  and  I  hastily  exclaimed, 

"O,  no ! — not  with  the  gentleness  her  Majesty  names  it." 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  then  spoke  in  German  ;  and,  I  fancy,  by  the  names 
she  mentioned,  recounted  how  Mr.  Turbulent  and  Mr.  Fisher  had  "  driven 
me  out  of  the  room." 
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The  Queen  seemed  extremely  astonished,  and  I  was  truly  vexed  at  this 
total  misunderstanding;  and  that  the  goodness  she  has  exerted  upon  this 
occasion  should  seem  so  little  to  have  succeeded.  But  I  could  not  explain,  lest 
it  should  seem  to  reproach  what  was  meant  as  kindness  in  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg,  who  had  not  yet  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  subject,  but  her  own 
manner  of  treating  it,  that  was  so  painful  to  me.  My  silence,  however, 
was  mortifying  to  myself;  and  I  could  not  but  regret  that  Mrs.  Delany  had 
not  found  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  the  affair. 

However,  the  instant  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  left  the  room,  and  we  remained 
alone,  the  Queen,  approaching  me  in  the  softest  manner,  and  looking 
earnestly  in  my  face,  said,  "You  could  not  be  offended,  surely,  at  what  I 
said." 

*'  O  no,  ma'am,"  cried  I,  deeply  indeed  penetrated  by  such  unexpected 
condescension,  "  I  have  been  longing  to  make  a  speech  to  your  Majesty 
upon  this  matter;  and  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I  entreated  Mrs.  Delany  to 
make  it  for  me,  and  to  express  to  your  Majesty  the  very  deep  sense  I  feel 
of  the  lenity  with  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  in  my  hearing." 

"Indeed,"  cried  she  with  eyes  strongly  expressive  of  the  complacency 
with  which  she  heard  me,  "  I  have  always  spoke  as  little  as  possible  upon 
this  affair.  I  remember  but  twice  that  1  have  named  it :  once  I  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  that  I  thought  most  of  these  letters  had  better  have  been 
spared  the  printing;  and  once  to  Mr.  Langton,  at  the  Drawing-room,  I  said, 
*  Your  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  sir,  has  had  many  friends  busy  to  publish  his 
books,  and  his  memoirs,  and  his  meditations,  and  his  thoughts  ;  but  I  think 
he  wanted  one  friend  more.'  *  What  for,  ma'am?'  cried  he;  *  A  friend  to 
suppress  them,'  I  answered.  And  indeed,  this  is  all  I  ever  said  about  the 
business." 

The  sweetness  of  a  vindication  such  as  this,  and  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
upon  a  subject  so  near  it,  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  I  could 
hardly  gain  firmness  for  what  I  felt  it  necessary  to  say*:  but,  as  well  as  I 
could,  I  thanked  her  in  the  most  grateful  terms  for  the  v/hole  tenor  of  lenity 
she  had  deigned  to  show.  I  told  her,  very  frankly,  that  my  great  regard 
and  intimate  connexion  both  with  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  could 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  mind,  anc^  made  all  that  was  said  of  them 
constantly  affect  me.  "  And  indeed,  ma'am,"  I  added,  "  the  harsh  things  I 
continually  hear  have  rendered  the  subject  extremely  painful  to  me;  but 
not  with  your  Majesty  !  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  has  wholly  misconceived  me  : 
for,  quite  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  a  relief  to  me  to  speak  of  it  where  it 
is  treated  with  patience ;  and,  indeed,  I  must  venture  to  say  I  cannot  but 
regard  the  great  gentleness  with  which  your  Majesty  has  uniformly  touched 
upon  it  as  an  indulgence  to  myself." 

She  did  not  disclaim  my  acknowledgement,  and  here  we  stopped.  She 
went  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Delany,  where  she  talked  the  matter  over,  and 
sweetly  said  she  "  would  upon  no  account  say  any  thing  to  shock  me." 
Indeed  I  am  sure  she  would  not.  The  dear  and  partial  Mrs.  Delany  broke 
out  into  kindest  praises,  but  ended  them  with  saying,  "  One  fault,  however, 
Miss  Burney  has,  though  I  think  but  one." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  cried  the  Queen,  no  doubt  surprised  at  the  singular 
number  1 

"  She  wants  so  much  drawing  out,  ma'am." 

"Yes,  but  she's  very  well  worth  it,"  was  the  gracious  answer,  which  I 
have  not  been  willing  to  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  letting  my  equally 
blind  partialists  hear,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Delany. 

Before  dinner  to-day,  I  had  two  Ute-d-tetes^  both  with  gentlemen.     The 
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first  was  with  Mr.  de  Luc,  who  came  to  bring  me  a  little  pamphlet  he  had 
just  printed  in  answer  to  an  attack  of  Mr.  de  Saussure  upon  some  of  his 
philosophical  experiments.  He  explained  and  talked  the  whole  affair  over 
to  me  ;  and  not  long  after  he  was  gone,  came  Mr.  Turbulent. 

"  May  I  come  in,  Miss  Burney  ?"  cried  he,  at  the  door. 

"  Certainly,"  quoth  I. 

"  What  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  1  I  never  see  you — never  at  all ;  or, 
when  I  do, 'tis  the  same  thing — 'tis  not  seeing  you — you  won't  speak — won't 
utter  a  word — won't  even  look  as  if  a  part  of  the  company  !" 

Time  enough  !  thought  I,  but  I  made  only  some  small  unmeaning  answer  ; 
for  I  was  reading  those  letters,  which  depressed  me  out  of  all  power  to  com- 
bat him  in  one  of  those  rattling  fits  for  which,  with  some  vexation,  1  saw 
him,  once  again,  all  disposed. 

He  would  not,  however,  let  the  matter  drop  so.  *'  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  at 
last,  "  your  reason  for  behaving  in  this  manner?  for  shutting  yourself  up 
in  this  intolerable  way  ?" 

Still  I  would  have  evaded  a  discussion  for  which  I  was  quite  ill-fitted  ;  but 
he  is  not  a  character  to  be  easily  conquered  ;  he  only  vented  his  reproach- 
ful remonstrances  still  more  warmly,  till,  at  last,  he  broke  forth  with — 

«'  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Burney,  it  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
downright  affectation !" 

"  O,  well,"  cried  I,  animating  a  little  in  my  turn  against  a  charge  that 
could  not  but  awaken  me,  "  I  must  now,  indeed,  regard  you  as  my  friend, 
since  you  undertake  to  tell  me  my  faults!" 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  he  very  gravely,  "  and  as  a  clergyman,  too,  for  1 
am  so  !" 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  I,  pleased  enough  to  look  upon  him  in  that  style,  <'  I 
must  set  about  making  my  defence." 

Away  I  put  my  book,  but  his  curiosity  turned  into  another  stream,  and 
he  broke  from  his  exhortations  to  inquire  what  I  had  been  reading. 

"  Your  book,"  I  answered  ;  "  these  letters  ;"  and  then,  very  briefly,  I  gave 
him  to  understand  how  much  the  reading  had  depressed  me,  and  how  far  I 
was  from  being  a  mere  common  peruser  of  any  thing  from  such  hands. 

He  was  surprised  ;  having  conceived  I  had  merely  acquaintance  sufficient 
to  give  a  zest  to  any  of  their  publications,  without  any  of  that  interest 
which  renders  them  what  they  are  to  me. 

He  loves  not  grave  subjects,  however,  and  I  never  feel  inclined  to  discuss 
them  with  him.  I  was  short,  but  explicit ;  and  he  eagerly  flew  back  to  his 
first  theme. 

"  'Tis,  however,  too  hard,"  cried  he,  "  that  you  will  never  a  little  lighten 
those  evenings.  If  you  won't  give  a  word,  you  might  at  least  vouchsafe  a 
look,  and  that  would  have  an  intelligence  that  might  a  little  soften  matters  ,* 
but  no,  not  an  eye,  not  a  glance,  will  you  ever  deign  to  give." 

"Why  then,  Mr.  Turbulent,  in  my  own  justification,  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth  :  'tis  simply  your  own  indiscretion  that  makes  me  avoid  speaking  to 
you,  or  looking  near  you." 

"  Indiscretion,  ma'am !"  repeated  he,  with  an  air  of  amazement,  "  my 
indiscretion  !  when  have  I  been  indiscreet  ?  how  ?  and  in  what  ?" 

I  made  no  immediate  answer :  for  his  interrogatories  had  a  quickness 
that  a  little  perplexed  me  how  to  explain  myself:  he  grew  both  impatient 
and  serious. 

"  Explain  yourself,  ma'am,  I  beg !  On  what  is  it  you  found  this  hard 
charge  1  Let  me  at  least  know  it ;  do  not  send  me  away  loaded  thus  with 
your  censure." 

VOL.  II.  2 
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*'  No,  no,"  cried  I,  move  lightly,  "  I  have  no  thought  of  loading  you." 

*'  Yes,  ma'am,  you  have,"  cried  he,  gravely,  "  and  you  really  alarm 
me  by  it.  Tell  me,  however,  in  what  I  am  thus  guilty  1  You  make  me, 
ma'am,  you  make  me  quite  afraid  of  you." 

"  No,  indeed,  do  I  not  {"  cred  I,  almost  regrettingly. 

"  You  do,  upon  my  honour!"  said  he,  solemnly. 

It  may  be  better  if  I  can !  thought  I,  secretly ;  therefore  I  let  it  pass, 
and  only  said, 

"  Well,  I  must  now  justify  myself;  for  this  charge  of  affectation,  you 
may  believe,  a  little  mortifies  mon  aviour  projore  !  This  silence,  of  which 
you  complain,  has  two  very  strong  motives  :  one  is,  that  as  I  always  talk 
as  much  as  I  possibly  can,  when  alone  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  to  divert 
our  Ute-d-Utes  and  keep  up  good  humour,  I  am  generally  most  happy  to 
rest  when  any  third  person  appears." 

"  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  in  a  corner,  and  hear  you  when  you  are 
setting  forth  all  your  powers  in  that  manner  !" 

"  O,  they  are  soon  set  forth.  My  other  motive  is  that  no  one  is  wished 
to  be  noticed,  wiien  we  are  in  society,  except  the  Lady  of  the  Manor  ;  and 
indeed  you  need  not  desire  to  have  me  more  social  on  those  occasions,  for  I 
have  regularly  observed  that  when  you  make  your  visits  in  my  absence,  or 
during  my  total  silence,  you  are  always  very  high  in  favour  ;  and  when 
you  make  them  where  you  oblige  me  to  speak,  or  to  see  you  look  your 
comments,  in  her  presence,  you  constantly  and  instantly  fall !" 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  laughing  very  heartily,  "  if  she  does  really  see  the 
different  expression  of  my  eyes  in  their  different  direction,  I  must  forgive 
her  spite,  in  favour  of  her  penetration." 

"  And  'tis  the  same  with  every  body  :  no  visiter  fares  so  well  as  when  I 
put  myself  the  most  out  of  the  way.  You  see,  therefore,  my  generosity  ! 
'tis  all  for  your  sake  !" 

"  No,  no,  no  !  that  won't  take  !  no,  no.  Miss  Burney,  'tis  all  for  your 
own — 'tis  nothing  but  mere  policy  !  You  well  know  how  instantaneously  a 
single  syllable  from  you  would  draw  all  the  attention  to  yourself,  and  you 
cannot  doubt  how  cordially  that  would  make  her  hate  you." 

There  was  no  contradicting  this  latter  part :  however,  I  asserted  myself, 
by  truly  saying  I  merely  wished  to  keep  peace  for  love  of  peace,  not  from 
fear  and  interest ;  as  I  had  not  that  occasion  for  fear  which  belonged  to 
almost  all  others  here. 

"  They  apprehend,  and  justly,  the  mischief  of  misrepresentation,  and  they 
bear  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  from  dread  of  being  ill-spoken  of  to  the 
Queen." 

He  vowed  aloud,  and  with  might,  that  he  was  exempt  from  every  fear  of 
that  sort,  and  scorned  to  pay  servile  court  with  any  such  timidity. 

I  protested  I  firmly  believed  him;  which  is  most  true  :  "  But  in  general," 
I  cried,  "  that  is  certainly  the  motive  to  obsequiousness  in  this  quarter :  she 
has  the  royal  ear,  they  have  it  not.  But  with  me  it  is  different ;  I  have  the 
same  ear  myself;  I  could  clear  any  thing  that  was  misunderstood,  or,  if  I 
failed,  I  should  think  it  unjust,  and  then  not  break  my  heart  at  the  conse- 
quences !" 

This  escaped  me  inadvertently,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it.  He  laughed  a 
little,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave,  not  without  one  little  flight  to  give  me 
for  a  ponder.  "  My  fair  philosopher,"  he  cried,  "  I  must  go  ;  mais — if  I 
had  known  you — il  y  a  quinze  ans,  il  y  auroit  eu  pour  moi  le  plus  grand 
danger  du  moyideP^  Whether  by  this  he  meant  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
younger,  and  had  a  heart  more  susceptible,  or  whether  'tis  the  dale  of  his 
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marriage,  and  he  then  had  a  heart  more  at  liberty,  I  know  not :  but  I  would 
rather  he  would  spare  such  speeches,  though  they  are  scarce  uttered  ere 
some  other  flight,  or  some  total  unconcern,  represents  them  as  nothing,  and 
brings  him  back  to  his  right  place  almost  before  I  can  look  at  him. 

He  then  desired  me,  when  I  had  finished  Dr.  Johnson's  Letters,  to  send 
them  directed  to  his  wife,  as  he  should  not  be  in  Windsor.  T  congratulated 
him  on  her  amendment,  and  desired  my  compliments  to  that  purpose  :  he 
thanked  me,  and  went  his  way. 

The  evening  I  spent  wholly  with  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  to  go  to  town 
the  next  day.  But  when,  the  next  morning,  I  called  to  see  her  set  off,  and 
take  her  kind  blessing,  I  found  her  in  much  anxiety :  her  niece  had  been  ill 
in  the  night,  and  she  had  sent  for  Dr.  Lind  ;  and  it  was  agreed  their  journey 
should  be  put  off  to  the  next  day. 

How  did  I  languish  to  spend  with  them  that  day  !  but  I  was  obliged  to 
come  home  to  dinner  ;  Miss  Planta  and  Madlle.  Montmollin  being  engaged 
to  me. 

tP  ^  tP  ^  Tp  ^ 

I  was  amply  recompensed  for  this  little  forbearance  in  spending  an  even- 
ing the  most  to  my  natural  taste  of  any  I  have  spent  officially  under  the 
royal  roof.  How  high  Colonel  Welbred  stands  with  me  you  know  ;  Mr. 
Fairly,  with  equal  gentleness,  good  breeding,  and  delicacy,  adds  a  far  more 
general  turn  for  conversation,  and  seemed  not  only  ready,  but  pleased,  to 
open  upon  subjects  of  such  serious  import  as  were  suited  to  his  state  of 
mind,  and  could  not  but  be  edifying,  from  a  man  of  such  high  moral  cha- 
racter, to  all  who  heard  him. 

Life  and  death  were  the  deep  themes  to  which  he  led  ;  and  the  little  space 
between  them,  and  the  little  value  of  that  space,  were  the  subject  of  his 
comments.  The  unhappiness  of  man,  at  least  after  the  ardour  of  his  first 
youth,  and  the  general  worthlessness  of  the  world,  seemed  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  that  no  reflection  appeared  to  be  consolatory  to  it,  save 
the  necessary  shortness  of  our  mortal  career. 

Respect  to  his  own  private  misfortunes  made  me  listen  in  silence  to  a 
doctrine  I  am,  else,  ever  ready  to  try  to  combat :  for  1  cannot,  myself,  con- 
ceive this  world  so  necessarily  at  variance  with  happiness,  nor  suppose  our 
beneficent  Creator  averse  to  our  enjoying  it,  even  on  earth,  where  we  seek 
it  in  innocence. 

Colonel  Welbred  scarcely  exerted  himself  any  better,  and,  I  do  not  doubt, 
he  gave  way  from  the  same  motive  :  for  he  seemed  to  feel  every  considera- 
tion that  the  most  respectful  compassion  can  inspire,  for  the  situation  as  well 
as  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fairly. 

When  he  talked,  however,  of  the  ardour  of  youth,  I  could  not  refrain 
naming  Mrs.  Delany,  and  mentioning  that  she  had  still  every  susceptibility 
for  happiness  ;  and  that  I  always  thought  with  pleasure,  from  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  durability  of  human  powers,  that  there  was  no  time,  no  age, 
in  which  misery  seemed  tied  to  our  existence,  or  in  which,  except  for  cir- 
cumstances, it  might  not,  pretty  equally,  be  happy. 

*'  Indeed,"  answered  he,  "  there  is  no  time — I  know  of  none — in  which  life 
is  well  worth  having.  The  prospect  before  us  is  never  such  as  to  make  it 
worth  preserving,  except  from  religious  motives." 

1  felt  shocked  and  sorry.  I  wished  him  at  Norbury  ;  and  ventured — 
hardly,  though,  speaking  to  be  heard — to  acknowledge  that  I  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  believed  happiness  dependent  upon  no  season  of  life,  though 
its  mode  must  be  adapted  to  all  its  changes. 

"  But  do  you  think,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  extreme  dejection,  "  that 
those  who  before  forty  have  never  tasted  it,  may  ever  expect  it  after  ]" 
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Has  he  never  tasted  happiness,  who  so  deeply  drinks  of  sorrow  ?  He 
surprised  me,  and  filled  me,  indeed,  with  equal  wonder  and  pity.  At  a  loss 
how  to  make  an  answer  sufficiently  general,  I  mnde  none  at  all,  but  referred 
to  Colonel  VVelbred  :  perhaps  he  felt  the  same  difficulty,  for  he  said  nothing; 
and  Mr.  Fairly  then  gathered  an  answer  for  himself,  by  saying,  "  Yes,  it 
may,  indeed,  be  attainable  in  the  only  actual  as  well  as  only  right' way  to 
seek  it, — that  of  doing  good  !" 

"  If,"  cried  Colonel  Welbred,  afterwards,  "I  lived  always  in  London,  I 
should  be  as  tired  of  life  as  you  are  :  I  always  sicken  of  it  there,  if  detained 
beyond  a  certain  time." 

They  then  joined  in  a  general  censure  of  dissipated  life,  and  a  general 
distaste  of  dissipated  characters,  which  seemed,  however,  to  comprise  almost 
all  their  acquaintance;  and  this  presently  occasioned  Mr.  Fairly  to  say, 
"  It  is,  however,  but  fair  for  you  and  me  to  own,  Welbred,  that  if  people 
in  general  are  bad,  we  live  chiefly  amongst  those  who  are  the  worst." 

Whelher  he  meant  any  particular  set  to  which  they  belong,  or  whether 
his  reflection  went  against  people  in  high  life,  such  as  constitute  their  own 
relations  and  connexions  in  general,  i  cannot  say,  as  he  did  not  explain 
himself.  But  I  again  wished  him  safe  in  Norbury  Park,  and  looking  from 
thence  at  a  loved  and  pure  abode,  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  that 
sweet  hill ! 

This,  however,  was  no  time  for  indulging  myself  in  talking  upon  that 
subject,  or  painting  scenes  of  felicity.  Mr.  Fairly,  besides  the  attention  due 
to  him  from  all,  in  consideration  of  his  late  loss,  merited  from  me  peculiar 
deference,  in  return  for  a  mark  I  received  of  his  disposition  to  think 
favourably  of  me  from  our  first  acquaintance  :  for  not  more  was  I  sur- 
prised than  pleased  at  his  opening  frankly  upon  the  character  of  my  coad- 
jutrix,  and  telling  me  at  once,  that  when  he  first  saw  me  here,  just  before 
the  Oxford  expedition,  he  had  sincerely  felt  for  and  pitied  me. 

This  must  have  resulted  wholly  from  his  own  sense  of  the  nature  of 
things,  as  nothing,  I  am  certain,  escaped  me  that  betrayed  my  unhappiness 
at  that  period.  I  did  not,  however,  venture  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  instantly  dropped  it  when  he  found  me  reserved  :  though  he  laughed 
a  little  himself,  on  recollecting  the  dialogue  upon  the  newspapers,  and  said 
he  had  seen  my  inward  laugh,  though,  at  that  time,  he  observed  me  too 
much  in  awe  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  not  to  disguise  it. 

I  fancy  by  his  saying  "  at  that  time,"  he  conceives  me  now  a  person  at 
large,  and  draws  this  conclusion  from  seeing  me  converse  so  much  with 
Colonel  VVelbred  in  presence  of  La  Presidente.  He  does  not  know  how 
new  a  business  that  is,  nor  that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  Colonel's  inno- 
cence of  my  general  retirement,  not  to  any  fresh-adopted  measures  of  my 
own  courage.  But  I  soon  found  him  one  whose  observation  was  all  alive 
to  whatever  passed  ;  and,  with  those  keen  remarkers,  where  their  shrewd- 
ness is  unallied  to  ill-nature,  there  is  a  zest  in  conversing  that  gives  a  spirit 
to  every  subject. 

In  talking  over  the  adventures  of  the  hunt.  Colonel  Welbred  gave  an 
account  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  an  expres- 
sion concerning  him  in  a  letter  I  had  just  received  from  Miss  Baker,  that  I 
oflTered  to  show  them  the  paragraph.  They  joined  to  desire  I  would  pro- 
duce it,  and  I  ran  into  my  own  room  for  it;  but  I  found  it  so  mixed 
with  remarks  I  could  not  possibly  show,  that  I  determined  first  to  prepare 
it  for  their  inspection  by  a  few  obliterations,  and  I  returned  and  apologized 
that  I  had  put  it  by  to  read  to  Mrs.  Delany,  but  would  produce  it  some 
other  time. 

Colonel  Welbred  acquiesced,  with  a  smiling  bow;  but  Mr.  Fairly  put 
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into  his  smile  so  strong  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  that  I  had  withdrawn  it 
purposely,  that  though  he  said  never  a  word,  I  was  forced  to  answer  his 
look  by  assuring  him  I  would  really  produce  it  another  day. 

He  laughed  to  see  me  understand  hira,  but  readily  accepted  the  promise ; 
and  Colonel  Welbred  very  delicately  said, 

"  Then  if  you  allow  of  our  waiting  upon  you  another  evening,  you  may 
perhaps  bring  it?" 

"  Oh,  every  evening  while  I  stay,  1  hope !"  cried  Mr.  Fairly,  with  a 
quickness  so  flattering,  that  it  obtained  my  immediate  affirmative  :  little  as 
I  had  meant,  in  the  beginning,  to  make  any  such  engagement.  But  when  I 
found,  at  last,  conversation  here  such  as  I  should  have  coveted  any  where, 
I  thought  it  would  be  folly  unpardonable  to  avoid  it,  merely  because  it  was 
in  an  apartment  where  I  had  never  met  with  it  before. 

When  they  left  me  to  go  to  the  music-room,  I  hastened  to  my  dearest 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  stayed  to  the  last  moment.  I  found  Miss  P reco- 
vered, and  ready  for  her  journey  the  next  morning.  I  recounted  my 
evening's  adventures,  and  my  sweet  counsellor  approved  my  new  promise, 
and  strongly  advised  me  to  make  the  best  throughout  of  an  official  circum- 
stance that  could  not,  without  infinite  difficulty,  be  wholly  avoided.  She 
gave  me  a  very  kind  message  for  Mr.  Fairly,  inviting  him  to  visit  her  in 
town,  in  remembrance  of  his  mother,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted. 

Sunday,  13th. — I  went  to  breakfast  with  my  beloved  old  friend,  and 
found  her  lovely  niece  quite  well,  and  Dr.  Lind  with  them,  who,  seeing  my 
good  spirits  to  find  all  well,  joined  to  my  extreme  haste  not  to  be  too  late 
for  church,  said  I  was  "  in  a  very  fidget  of  joy." 

They  were  all  prepared  for  departure  ;  and  that,  I  am  sure,  was  no  joy 
to  me,  though  we  were  now  so  soon  to  go  to  town  ourselves  for  the  winter. 

I  ran  all  the  way,  past  King,  Colonels,  and  regiment,  to  church,  and  just 
entered  before  the  Queen. 

At  tea-time  I  went  at  once,  and  stationed  myself  in  the  room,  with  a 
book  to  pass  the  tim.e  till  the  arrival  of  my  company ;  for  Mr.  Fairly's  open 
request,  and  my  own  acquiescence,  fixed  me  to  my  office  during  his  stay, 
and  determined  me  to  take  no  further  steps  for  eluding  it. 

He  came,  and  brought  his  little  son,  with  Colonel  Welbred  and  General 
Harcourt,  and  all  of  them  before  eight  o'clock,  1  fear  from  still  misunder- 
standing the  affair  of  yesterday.  The  two  Colonels  seated  themselves  next 
me,  on  each  side,  and  little  Mr.  Fairly  sat  on  his  father's  chair.  He  seems 
a  sweet  boy  ;  open,  innocent,  and  sensible  ;  and  his  father  almo  livstes 
in  him. 

The  evening  was  not  so  unexceptionable  as  that  of  yesterday,  for  the 
cold  General  Harcourt  was  a  damp  to  it.  I  had,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
separate  conversation  with  Mr.  Fairly,  while  Colonel  Welbred  talked  with 
the  General.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  found  my  letter,  assuring  me  that  both 
himself  and  Colonel  Welbred  had  been  much  disappointed  by  missing  it.  I 
instantly  produced  it.  The  expression  for  which  I  had  shown  it,  concern- 
ing my  Lord  Chesterfield — "  What  pity  it  is  his  spirits  run  away  with  his 
brains  !" — amused  him  much,  and  led  to  a  good  deal  of  character-stricture 
in  a  more  general  way.  We  also  talked  over  the  old  newspaper  story  at 
full  length  ;  and  I  acquainted  him  of  some  laughable  particulars  which  had 
followed  his  departure.  He  held  them  almost  in  too  much  contempt  to 
laugh,  but  very  gently  and  compassionately  turned  the  discourse  into  an 
expression  of  concern  at  my  situation,  in  being  tied  to  such  a  person.  He 
had  felt,  he  said,  quite  sorry  for  me,  and  the  more  as  he  was  told  that  she 
now  made  a  point  of  always  appearing,  though  in  the  latter  times  of  Mrs. 
Haggerdorn  he  informed  me  she  had  seldom  shown  herself. 

2* 
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Tliis  is  an  obligation  de plus  ! 

Just  as  tea  was  over  the  King  came  into  the  room  :  he  stayed  chatting 
and  in  high  spirits  some  time,  and  when  he  went,  called  General  Harcourt 
to  follow.  The  other  two  stood  suspended  a  moment,  whether  to  go  also, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  or  to  seize  the  apparent  privilege  of  having 
no  summons,  to  stay.  But  the  suspense  was  decided  by  Colonel  VVelbred, 
■who,  smiling  a  little  at  his  own  act,  softly  stepped  to  the  door,  shut  it,  and 
then  returned  to  his  seat,  with  the  look  of  a  man,  who  said  to  himself, 
"  Come,  'tis  as  well  to  stay  and  be  comfortable  !" 

Mr.  Fairly  seems  ever  ready  at  an  invitation  of  that  sort,  and  sat  down 
immediately ;  and  then  they  entered  into  conversation,  with  so  much  good 
sense,  good  breeding,  good  morality,  and  good  fellowship,  that  far  from 
wishing  myself  released,  1  was  happy  in  their  relinquishing  both  the  usual 
waiting-room,  and  their  own  Equerry-apartment,  and  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  tea-room. 

There  is  something  in  Colonel  Welbred  so  elegant,  so  equal,  and  so 
pleasing,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  him  with  approbation,  and  to  speak  of 
him  with  praise.  But  I  found  in  Mr.  Fairly  a  much  greater  depth  of  under- 
standing ;  and  all  his  sentiments  seem  formed  upon  the  most  perfect  basis 
of  religious  morality. 

During  the  evening,  in  talking  over  plays  and  players,  we  all  three 
united  warmly  in  panegyric  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  when  Mrs.  Jordan  was 
named,  Mr.  Fairly  and  myself  were  left  to  make  the  best  of  her.  Observ- 
ing the  silence  of  Colonel  Welbred,  w^e  called  upon  him  to  explain  it. 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  he  answered,  quietly,  "  but  in  one  part." 

"  Whatever  it  was,"  cried  Mr.  Fairly,  "  it  must  have  been  w^ell  done." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  and  so  well  that  it  seemed  to  be  her 
real  character  ,•  and  I  disliked  her  for  that  very  reason,  for  it  was  a 
character  that,  off  the  stage  or  on,  is  equally  distasteful  to  me — a  hoyden." 

I  had  had  a  little  of  this  feeling  myself  when  I  saw  her  in  the  "  Romp," 
where  she  gave  me,  in  the  early  pai't,  a  real  disgust ;  but  afterwards  she 
displayed  such  uncommon  humour  that  it  brought  me  to  pardon  her 
assumed  vulgarity,  in  favour  of  a  representation  of  nature,  which,  in  its 
particular  class,  seemed  to  me  quite  perfect. 

At  length,  but  not  till  near  ten  o'clock,  Mr.  Fairly  said  "  Now,  Miss 
Burney,  I  fear  we  are  trespassing  upon  your  time?" 

Colonel  Welbred,  with  a  look  of  alarm  instantly  arose,  repeating  a 
similar  question.  I  said  they  did  me  honour ;  but  thinking  it  really  time 
to  break  up,  I  added  nothing  more,  and  they  left  me,  pleased  with  them 
both,  and  satisfied  how  little  the  official  room  had  to  do  with  my  general 
distaste  to  my  evenings  there,  since  these  two  evenings  had  appeared  as 
short  as  if  spent  in  the  fairest  regions  of  liberty. 

MoxDAY,  14th. — This  morning  my  dear  Miss  Cambridge  spent  with  me. 
Mrs.  Hemming  came  to  visit  a  relation  at  Windsor,  and  she  kindly  took  the 
opportunity  to  spend  the  same  time  with  me.  Her  society  was  doubly 
welcome  to  me,  as  it  was  my  first  morning  for  missing  my  revered  old 
friend. 

Again  I  stationed  myself,  with  work  and  books,  ready  for  my  cavaliers 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Fairly's  positive  request  has  taken  off  a  world  of  in- 
decision. I  was  not,  however,  quite  so  well  pleased  with  my  office  when  I 
saw  General  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fisher  enlarge  the  party.  Mr.  Fisher, 
indeed,  is  never  unwelcome;  but  General  Grenville  is  as  cold  as  General 
Harcourt,  and  wears  an  air  of  proud  shyness  extremely  ill  calculated  to 
bring  forward  those  who  are  backward.  Fie  is,  besides,  a  valetudinary, 
and  restless  and  ennuye  to  a  most  comfortless  excess. 
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"  Will  you  give  me  leave,"  cried  Colonel  Welbred,  <'  to  begin  your 
circle?"  and  drew  a  chair  next  mine,  while  Mr.  Fairly  took  my  other  side, 
quite  as  a  thing  of  course;  and  indeed  I  conversed  with  him  almost  solely, 
all  the  evening,  leaving  the  other  two  gentlemen  to  do  their  best  for  General 
Grenville,  whom  I  could  by  no  means  attempt. 

Colonel  Welbred  extremely  admired  my  beautiful  Norbury  work-box,  and 
he  did  me  the  honour  to  suspect  the  impressions  of  being  my  own.  For  a 
moment  [  felt  sorry  to  undeceive  him,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment :  the  hap- 
piness of  saying  by  whom  was  the  joint-work  succeeded,  and  was  far  greater 
than  1  think  I  could  have  felt  even  from  a  more  selfish  consciousness. 

When  tea  was  over,  poor  General  Grenville,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
stretching  and  yawning,  called  out  "  Come,  Fairly,  come  ! — let's  go  to  the 

"  I  shall  have  quite  standing  enough  to  satisfy  me,"  answered  Mr.  Fairly, 
"  if  I  go  half  an  hour  later !" 

"  No,  no — but  it's  time  ! — come  !" 

"  You  may  go  if  you  please,"  answered  he,  bowing  his  full  permission  ; 
"the  King  will  want  to  talk  with  you  about  the  Duke  of  York  :  but  Wel- 
bred and  I  may  stand  still  and  hear  !  To  be  sure,  a  great  inducement  to 
quit  Miss  Burney's  tea-table  i" 

He  could  not  help  laughing,  but  was  forced  for  some  time  to  desist ;  and 
then  attacking  Colonel  Welbred,  declared  it  was  absolutely  necessary  they 
should  now  show  themselves. 

Colonel  Welbred,  getting  his  hat,  with  a  leave-taking  bow  to  me,  said  "  I 
am  afraid  it  is;"  and  they  went  together,  but  Mr.  Fairly  steadily  stayed  out 
his  half-hour  longer.  Mr.  Fisher  had  brought  him  a  very  curious  Latin 
poem,  upon  London  and  its  environs,  and  they  read  it  together,  explaining 
and  translating  to  me  as  they  went  on,  though  not  without  many  professions 
of  suspicion  that  I  should  understand  it  without  that  trouble.  Not  a  syl- 
lable, Heaven  knows  ! 

I  could  keep  no  journal  the  rest  of  this  week  for  extreme  hurry.  We 
went  to  town  Tuesday  the  15th,  and  spent  every  moment  till  the  18th  in 
preparations  for  the  Queen's  birthday. 

The  following  day  was  indeed  almost  equally  fatiguing,  for  the  whole 
morning  was  divided  between  attendance,  and  receiving  visits  from  the 
Queen's  ladies,  of  inquiry  after  her  Majesty.  Among  them  came  Lady 
Holdernesse,  whose  early  kindness  to  my  dear  father  in  the  beginning  of 
his  life  made  her  sight  interesting  to  me  ;  and  she  talked  to  me  of  him  with 
great  pleasure  and  politeness. 

I  spent  one  evening  at  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany's,  with  Lady  Bute  and 

Mrs.  Ord  ;  and  Miss  P showed  me  a  newspaper  paragraph  which  had 

been  lent  her  for  that  purpose  by  Colonel  Goldsworthy.  He  is  a  collector 
of  these  diurnal  squibs.     Lo,  and  behold  it ! 

"  Miss  Burney,  we  are  told,  is  directing  her  thoughts  to  the  composition 
of  a  novel,  of  which  a  married  woman  is  the  heroine.  As  her  aim  is 
always  moral,  this  production  will  no  doubt  prove  extremely  useful  ;  for 
though  the  fair  sex  do  not  appear  to  want  instruction  with  regard  to  their 
conduct  in  the  single  state,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  them  are 
deficient  in  that  affection  and  goodness  which  constitute  the  chief  part  of 
conjugal  duty." 

There,  ye  fair  married  dames  !  what  say  ye  to  this  ?  Do  you  think  me 
qualified  for  this  ofRce,  or  will  you  say  "  Go  and  first  make  trial  your- 
self?" 

I  seized  the  paper,  and  bid  her  say  that  as  it  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of 
the  design,  I  must  beg  to  keep  it,  as  a  memorandum  for  its  execution. 
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My  kind  Mrs.  Ord  now  settled  Thursday  se'ennight  for  an  assembly  at 
her  house  of  my  old  friends,  purposely  to  indulge  me  with  once  again  seeing 
them  in  a  body. 

I  spent  also  an  evening  at  Mrs.  Cholmley's  to  meet  the  amiable  Lady 
Mulgrave,  who  is  just  as  unaffectedly  sweet  and  modest  as  when  Miss 
Cholmley,  and  so  very  kindly  disposed,  that  allowing  for  my  little  time,  she 
dispensed  with  my  waiting  upon  her  at  her  own  house,  and  voluntarily 
offered  to  meet  me  at  Mrs.  Cholmley's  by  any  appointment  I  could  ever 
have  leisure  to  make;  "For  then,"  she  said,  "we  may  all  be  happy 
together." 

At  present  Lord  Mulgrave  is  perhaps  the  most  felicitous  of  men  ;  but  I 
fear  that  cannot  last.  The  disproportion  is  so  great,  in  person  as  well  as 
in  years,  that  when  she  grows  out  of  her  present  almost  infantine  reliance 
on  his  kindness  for  her  happiness,  I  fear  she  will  sigh  for  an  equality  out 
of  her  reach  :  for  their  mental  endowments  are  as  dissimilar  as  their  per- 
sonal ;  there  is  nothing  between  them  to  create  sympathy  :  on  his  side  is 
all  the  admiration ;  on  hers  all  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of  receiving  it. 
How  precarious  a  foundation  for  permanent  welfare  ! 

At  the  usual  tea-time  I  sent  Columb  to  see  if  any  body  was  come  up- 
stairs. He  brought  me  word  the  eating-parlour  was  empty.  I  determined 
to  go  thither  at  once,  with  my  work,  &c.,  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
to  fetch  me  when  the  party  assembled ;  but  upon  opening  the  door  1  saw 
Mr.  Turbulent  there,  and  alone  ! 

I  entered  with  readiness  into  discourse  with  him,  and  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  placid  good-will,  for  with  so  irritable  a  spirit  resentment  has  much 
less  chance  to  do  good  than  an  appearance  of  not  supposing  it  deserved. 

Our  conversation  was  of  the  utmost  gravity.  He  told  me  he  was  not 
happy,  though  he  owned  he  had  every  thing  to  make  him  so  ;  but  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  happiness  in  this  world  was  a  real  stranger. 

1  combatted  this  misanthropy  in  general  terms;  but  he  assured  me  that 
such  was  his  unconquerable  opinion  of  human  life. 

How  differently  did  I  feel  when  I  heard  an  almost  similar  sentiment  from 
Mr.  Fairly  !  In  him  I  imputed  it  to  unhappiness  of  circumstances,  and  was 
filled  with  compassion  for  his  fate  :  in  this  person  I  impute  it  to  something 
blameable  within,  and  I  tried  by  all  the  arguments  I  could  devise  to  give  him 
better  notions.  For  him,  however,  I  soon  felt  pity,  though  not  of  the  same 
composition  :  for  he  frankly  said  he  was  not  good  enough  to  be  happy — 
that  he  thought  human  frailty  incompatible  with  happiness,  and  happiness 
with  human  frailty  ;  and  that  he  had  no  wish  so  strong  as  to  turn  monk  I 

1  asked  him  if  he  thought  a  life  of  uselessness  and  of  goodness  the  same 
thing? 

"  I  need  not  be  useless,"  he  said  ;  "  I  might  assist  by  my  counsels.  I 
might  be  good  in  a  monastery — in  the  world  I  cannot !  I  am  not  master  of 
my  feelings  :  I  am  run  away  with  by  passions  too  potent  for  control  !" 

This  was  a  most  unwelcome  species  of  confidence,  but  I  affected  to  treat 
it  as  mere  talk,  and  answered  it  only  by  slightly  telling  him  he  spoke  from 
the  gloom  of  the  moment. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "I  have  tried  in  vain  to  conquer  them.  I  have 
made  vows — resolutions — all  in  vain  !     I  cannot  keep  them  1" 

"  Is  not  weakness,"  cried  I,  "  sometimes  fancied,  merely  to  save  the  pain 
and  trouble  of  exerting  fortitude?" 

"  No,  it  is  with  me  inevitable.  I  am  not  formed  for  success  in  self-con- 
quest. I  resolve — I  repent — but  I  fall !  1  blame — I  reproach — I  even  hate 
myself — I  do  every  thing,  in  short,  yet  cannot  save  myself!" 

My  dear  friends,  how  I  shuddered  to  hear  such  a  confession  ! 
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"Yet  do  not/'  he  continued,  seeing  me  shrink,  "  think  worse  of  me  than 
I  deserve  :  nothing  of  injustice,  of  ill-naiure,  of  malignancy — I  have  nothing 
of  these  to  reproach  myself  wiih." 

"  I  beheve  you,"  I  cried,  "  and  surely,  therefore,  a  general  circumspec- 
tion, an  immediate  watchfulness " 

"  No,  no,  no ! — 'twould  be  all  to  no  purpose." 

"  'Tis  that  hopelessness  which  is  most  your  enemy.  If  you  would  but 
exert  your  better  reason " 

"  No,  ma'am;  no  ! — 'tis  a  fruitless  struggle.  I  know  myself  too  well — I 
can  do  nothing  so  right  as  to  retire — to  turn  monk — hermit." 

"  I  have  no  respect,"  cried  I,  "  for  these  selfish  seclusions.  I  can  never 
suppose  we  were  created  in  the  midst  of  society,  in  order  to  run  away  to  a 
useless  solitude.  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  you  may  do  well,  if  you  ivill  do 
well." 

"  You  think  so,  because — "  He  stopped,  and  hesitated  ;  and  then,  in  a 
tone  of  rising  pride,  added,  "  Yes,  surely  you — you,  ma'am — yes — I  have  a 
right,  ma'am,  to  expect  you  should  think  of  me  better  than  I  do  of  myself !" 

What  he  meant  I  know  not  to  this  moment ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  ask, 
and  therefore  made  no  answer. 

Some  time  after  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Have  you — tell  me — have  you, 
ma'am,  never  done  what  you  repent?" 

"  O  yes  ! — at  times." 

"  You  have  ]"  he  cried,  eagerly. 

"  O  yes,  alas  ! — yet  not,  I  think,  very  often — for  it  is  not  very  often  I 
have  done  any  thing  1" 

"  And  what  is  it  has  saved  you  ?" 

I  really  did  not  know  well  what  to  answer  him  ;  I  could  say  nothing 
that  would  not  sound  like  parade,  or  implied  superiority.  I  suppose  he  was 
afraid  himself  of  the  latter  ,•  for,  finding  me  silent,  he  was  pleased  to  answer 
for  me. 

"  Prejudice,  education,  accident! — those  have  saved  you  !" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  cried  I.  "  And  one  thing  more,  I  acknowledge  myself 
obliged  to,  on  various  occasions — Fear.  I  run  no  risks  that  I  see — I  run — 
but  it  is  always  away  from  all  danger  that  I  perceive." 

"  You  do  not,  however,  call  that  virtue,  ma'am — you  do  not  call  that  the 
rule  of  right?" 

"  No — I  dare  not — I  must  be  content  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  rule  of 
wrong." 

He  began  then  an  harangue  upon  the  universality  of  depravity  and  frailty 
that  I  heard  with  much  displeasure  ;  for,  it  seems  to  me,  those  most  encou- 
rage such  genera!  ideas  of  general  worthlessness  who  most  wish  to  found 
upon  them  partial  excuses  for  their  own.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  railing 
entered  Colonels  Welbred  and  Gywnn. 

January  31st. — And  now  I  must  finish  my  account  of  this  month  by  my 
own  assembly  at  my  dear  Mrs.  Ord's. 

I  passed  through  the  friendly  hands  of  Miss  Ord  to  the  most  cordial  ones 
of  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  frankly  embraced  me,  saying,  "  Do  I  see  you,  once 
more,  before  I  tie^  my  tear  little  spark  ?  for  your  father  is  my  Jiame,  all 
my  life,  and  you  are  a  little  spark  of  that  flame  !" 

She  added  how  much  she  had  wished  to  visit  me  at  the  Queen's  house, 
when  she  found  I  no  longer  came  about  the  world  ;  but  that  she  was  too 
"  tiscreet,'"  and  I  did  not  dare  say  "  Do  come  !"  unauthorized. 

Then  came  Mr.  Pepys,  and  I  do  not  know  what  my  dear  Fredy  would 
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have  said  to  his  raptures  at  the  meeting.  She  would  have  asked  him,  perhaps, 
if  it  would  make  a  good  paragraph  ! 

He  spoke  to  me  instantly  of  the  "  Streatham  Letters."  He  is  in  agony 
as  to  his  own  fate,  but  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  my  faring  well.  Not, 
I  assured  him,  to  my  own  content,  if  named  at  all. 

We  were  interrupted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  was  quite  glad  to  see 
him  ;  and  we  began  chatting  with  all  our  old  spirit,  and  he  quite  raved 
against  my  present  life  of  confinement,  and  the  invisibility  it  had  occasioned, 
&c.  &c. 

The  reproach  of  Mrs.  Porteus  stopped  this.  She  is  always  most  obliging 
and  courteous,  and  she  came  to  inquire  whether,  now  she  saw  I  really  was 
not  wholly  immured,  there  was  any  chance  of  a  more  intimate  cultivation  of 
an  acquaintance  long  begun,  but  stopped  in  its  first  progress.  I  could  only 
make  a  general  answer  of  acknowledgement  to  her  kindness. 

Her  Bishop,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  his  preferment  from  Chester  to 
London,  joined  us,  and  most  good-naturedly  entered  into  a  discourse  upon 
my  health. 

I  was  next  called  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  was  behind  with  no  one  in  kind 
speeches,  and  who  insisted  upon  making  me  a  visit  to  the  Queen's  house, 
and  would  take  no  denial  to  my  fixing  my  own  time,  whenever  I  was  at 
leisure,  and  sending  her  word  ;  and  she  promised  to  put  off  any  and  every 
engagement  for  that  purpose. 

I  could  make  no  other  return  to  such  civility,  but  to  desire  to  postpone  it 
till  my  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke  came  to  town,  and  could  meet  her. 

Mrs.  Boscawen  was  my  next  little  Ute-d-Ute^  but  I  had  only  begun  it 
when  Mr.  Cambridge  came  to  my  side. 

"  I  can't  get  a  word  !"  cried  he,  with  a  most  forlorn  look,  "  and  yet  I 
came  on  purpose!" 

I  thanked  him,  and  felt  such  a  real  pleasure  in  his  sight,  from  old  and 
never-varj'ing  regard,  that  I  began  to  listen  to  him  with  my  usual  satisfac- 
tion. 

He  related  to  me  a  long  history  of  Lavant,  where  the  new- married  Mrs. 
Charles  Cambridge  is  now  very  unwell  ;  and  then  he  told  me  many  good 
things  of  his  dear  and  deserving  daughter  ;  and  I  showed  him  her  muff, 
which  she  had  worked  me,  in  embroidery,  and  we  were  proceeding  a  little 
in  the  old  w^ay,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Pepys  leaning  forward  to  hear  us  ;  and 
then  Lady  Rothes,  who  also  seemed  all  attention  to  Mr.  Cambridge  and  his 
conversation. 

The  sweet  Lady  Mulgrave  came  for  only  a  ^evf  words,  not  to  take  me, 
she  said,  from  the  older  claimants;  the  good  and  wise  Mrs.  Carter  expressed 
herself  with  equal  kindness  and  goodness  on  our  once  more  meeting;  Miss 

P ,  looking  beautiful  as   a  little   angel,  only  once  advanced  to  shake 

hands,  and  say,  "  /can  see  you  another  time,  so  I  won't  be  unreasonable 
now." 

Mr.  Smelt,  who  came  from  Kew  for  this  party,  made  me  the  same  speech, 
and  no  more ;  and  I  had  time  for  nothing  beyond  a  "  how  do  do"  with  Mr. 
Langton,  his  Lady  Rothes,  Mr.  Batt,  Mr.  Cholmley,  Lord-  Mulgrave,  Sir 
Lucas  Pepys,  and  Lady  Herries. 

Then  up  came  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  after  most  cordially  shaking  hands 
with  me,  "  But  I  hope,"  she  cried,  "  you  are  not  always  to  appear  only  as  a 
comet,  to  be  stared  at  and  then  vanish  ?  If  you  are,  let  me  beg  at  least  to  be 
brushed  by  your  tail,  and  not  hear  you  have  disappeared  before  my  tele- 
scope is  ready  for  looking  at  you  !" 

■When  at  last  I  was  able  to  sit  down,  after  a  short  conference  with  every 
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one,  it  was  next  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  secured  me  a  place  by  his  side  ; 
and  with  him  was  my  longest  conversation,  for  he  was  in  high  spirits,  polite, 
ingenious,  entertaining,  quaint,  and  original. 

But  all  was  so  short ! — so  short ! — ^I  was  forced  to  return  home  so  soon  ! 
'Twas,  however,  a  very  great  regale  to  me,  and  the  sight  of  so  much  kind- 
ness, preserved  so  entire  after  so  long  an  absence,  warmed  my  whole  heart 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

My  dearest  father  brought  me  home. 


MR.  TWINING  TO  MISS  BURNEF. 

Colchester,  January  20,  1788. 
Dear  Miss  Burney, 

I  have  no  right,  poor  sinner  as  I  am,  to  come  into  your  presence  with 
the  least  simper  upon  my  face.  I  will  not  attempt  to  joke  myself  out  of  the 
scrape.  That  would  be  as  preposterous  as  if  Mr.  Hastings  should  make 
his  defence  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  cutting  two  or  three  capers,  or 
jumping  over  the  bar.  And  yet  now  what  is  all  this  but  simpering  ? — Bless 
me  ! — I,  too,  who  pique  myself  upon  having  an  uncommon  power  of  com- 
manding my  muscles,  and  putting  on  the  face  of  a  man  going  to  be  hanged, 
while  the  shoulders  of  my  inward  man  are  jolting  up  and  down  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  a  horse-laugh. — What  can  I  do  with  myself? — and  what  is  still 
more  impudent,  I  not  only  cannot  look  perfectly  grave  myself,  but  cannot 
imagine  you  to  look  otherwise  than  pleasant  upon  me.  But  I  know  it  is 
not  so — I  know  it  is  not  so — I  know  you  frown — at  least  you  do  in  theory  ; 
in  practice,  I  believe  you  would  find  it  rather — What  am  I  about  ? — I  must 
e'en  back  out  of  your  presence-chamber,  and  come  in  again. 

Dear  Miss  B. 

I  am,  really  and  truly,  perfectly  ashamed  of  my  abominable  silence.  You 
cannot  be  more  angiy  with  me  than  I  really  am,  and  long  have  been,  with 
myself.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  not  a  single  fortnight  of  this  long  silence 
was  intended.  Your  letter — I  am  saying  what  only  serves  to  blacken 
my  crime,  but  it  is  the  truth — your  letter  gratified  and  delighted  me  ; 
and  I  should  have  turned  upon  my  heel  in  a  pet,  to  any  living  soul 
who  had  only  hinted  a  possibility  of  thanking  you  for  it  within  a  month 
after  I  received  it.  But  alas  !  to  my  frailty,  and  singular  talent  of  procras- 
tination, nothing  is  impossible.  As  time  stole  on,  sin,  and  of  course  the 
necessity  of  apology  first,  then  the  difficulty  of  apology,  and  last  of  all,  the 
impossibiUty  of  apology — 'tis  so  frightful  that  I  stop  there,  unable  to  make 
any  thing  of  this  in  the  way  of  a  grammatical  sentence.  ["  Muscles,  do  your 
office  !" — they  are  relaxing  again  !]  Well,  but  I  spied  a  little  bit  of  a  paw 
in  one  page  of  my  last  letter  from  Chelsea  College,  that  gave  me  comfort. 

So  far  I  have  tried  what  a  little  forced  pleasantry  will  do  for  me, — with 
a  great  deal  of  real  penitence  and  humiliation  wrapped  up  in  it.  I  take 
occasion  to  modulate  into  another  subject,  that  may  be  favourable  to  me,  as 
it  will  (1  hope)  put  your  mind  into  a  posture  of  congratulation  ;  with  which  it 
can  no  more  hold  its  posture  of  resentment  than  I  can  now  hold  two  livings 
without  a  dispensation  :  for,  you  must  know,  my  old  Cambridge  acquaint- 
ance, the  Bishop  of  London,  has  just  given  me  the  living  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Colchester.  Its  value  is  no  great  matter  ;  about  90/.  a-year,  I  believe  :  but 
from  its  situation  and  other  circumstances,  it  has  always  been  more  desi- 
rable to  me  than  greater  things  elsewhere  ;  and  so  pray  be  as  glad  as  you 
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possibly  can.  But  admire  me  too  :  I  actually  asked  for  this  dab  of  prefer- 
ment. It  is  the  first  piece  of  pushery  I  ever  was  guilty  of;  and  it  has 
answered  so  well,  that  all  my  old  sneaking  principles  of  modesty  and  deli- 
cacy, <Se;c.  are  overturned  de  fond  e9i  combie  ;  and  I  believe  if  I  were  to 
begin  the  world  again,  I  should  run  at  every  thing  that  came  in  my  way, 
like  a  mad  bull.  (Is  not  that  your  way  at  Court  ?)  Above  all  things, 
I  repent  of  having  been  all  my  life  so  eyiteie — (I  put  myself  in  mind 
of  Captain  Aresby, — did  you  ever  read  '  Cecil' — hush !)  with  the  foolish 
notion  of  being  contented.  Not  but  the  thing  is  well  enough  too,  in 
itself;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  world  is  so  contented  with  one's  being 
contented.  I  have  never  thought 'so  well  of  this  virtue  in  myself,  since 
I  read  an  excellent  thing,  and  I  verily  believe  a  very  true  thing,  that  Sir 
W.  P'Avenant  says  about  it :  viz.  "  Contentedness,  when  examined,  doth 
mean  something  of  laziness  as  well  as  moderation."  So  you  see  how  I 
am  likely  to  improve,  if  I  live  long  enough  ! — But  now  let  me  move  your 
pity,  and  try  to  steal  into  your  forgiveness  that  way.  Consider  what  a 
gauntlet  I  have  to  run  ! — Archbishop,  Bishop,  and  their  examining  Chap- 
lain, more  frightful  than  themselves — Dispensation,  Institution,  .Solicitor's 
fees.  Secretary's  fees,  &lc.  &c. — What  will  become  of  me  1 — Imagine  me 
shut  up  in  a  Chaplain's  apartment  at  Lambeth,  and  forced  to  write  my 
thoughts  in  Latin  upon  two  theological  questions,  W'hether  I  have  any 
thoughts  upon  them  or  not !  Pray  don't  you  think,  as  I  always  did,  that  the 
Exami7iee,  upon  these  occasions,  has  a  natural  right — a  right  of  which  he 
ought  no  more  to  be  deprived  than  of  the  right  of  self-defence  when  he  is 
corporeally  attacked — to  examine  the  Examiner  in  his  turn  1  Well,  I  must 
endure  it  with  what  patience  I  may.  I  can  write  "  about  it,  Goddess,  and 
about  it ;"  and  words  will  go  for  meaning,  all  the  world  over.  I  believe  I 
am  but  a  scurvy  TheoLOG  ; — but  that  you  need  not  mention  at  Court. 

I  have  another  claim  upon  your  commiseration  ;  nay,  many  claims  : — 
but  the  loss  of  four  teeth — the  four  front  contiguous  teeth  of  my  upper  set, 
— I  do  not  7ne7itio7i.  (I  like  that  sort  of  rhetorical  lie.)  I  have  not  where- 
withal to  make  an  F,  or  a  V,  if  you  would  give  the  world  for  them — but  that 
I  say  nothing  of.  I  have  got  this  preferment  just  in  time  to  whistle  sermons 
to  a  polite  congregation.  This  is  a  trifle.  But  this  Press-work !  (Were 
you  ever  in  the — hush  !)  Here  am  I  printing,  perhaps  in  a  ruinous  manner, 
a  great  fat  quarto,  which  not  above  a  dozen  persons  will  buy,  and  not  half 
the  dozen  read.  And  really  now  it  is,  I  verily  believe,  owing  principally 
at  least,  to  the  hurry  I  had  been  in  all  the  summer,  to  get  this  business 
off  my  hands,  or  at  least  off  my  head,  that  I  have  behaved  thus  shabbily 
to  you,  and,  indeed,  to  many  of  my  other  best  and  most  valued  friends  and 
correspondents.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  know,  said  that  "  illness  makes  a  man 
a  scoundrel."  I  have  not,  thank  God,  had  this  excuse  to  plead  ;  but  I  fancy 
the  being  in  the  press  has  some  effect  of  the  same  kind.  Well,  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  purgatory  to  me,  and  that  I  shall  come  out  a  new  man. 

I  shall  be  in  town  soon,  and  shall  inquire  at  Newton  House  whether  I 
may  be  permitted  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet.  I  have  thought  of  you 
often  and  often  :  indeed  Conscience  took  care  of  that!— I  have  had  my 
punishment.  I  wonder  whether  you  will  ever  write  to  me  again '  Will 
you  vouchsafe,  un  beau  jour^  to  try  me  once  more  ? — You  see  I  keep  to 
my  new  principles.  Mrs.  T.  begs  her  best  compliments.  It  is  time  to 
release  you.  Pardon  all  this  foolery,  and  believe  me,  most  truly  and  sin- 
cerely yours, 

T.  T. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1788. 

Mrs.  Siddons  in  Portia — The  Humourist — The  Death  of  Abel — Return  to  Windsor — A 
close  Observer — Visit  from  the  King- — His  Taste  in  Dress — Return  to  St.  James's — 
The  Duke  of  York — Elopement  of  Lady  Augusta  Campbell — The  Duchess  of  Ancaster's 
Masked  Ball— An  Evening  at  Home — Mr.  Twining — Tiie  Princess  Elizabeth — The 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings — Westminster  Hall — Description  of  it  on  the  Occasion  of 
the  Trial — Edmund  Burke — Fox — Sheridan — Wyndham — Procession  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  and  Peers — The  Prisoner — Ceremonies  of  the  Arraignment — Speech  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  the  Prisoner — Reply  of  Warren  Hastings — Opening  of 
the  Trial — The  Mischiefs  of  Political  Party — Lady  Claremont — A  renewal  of  Acquaint- 
ance— Mr.  Crutchley — Recollections  of  Streatham — Mr.  Wyndham — His  Admiration 
of  Dr.  Johnson — His  Reflections  on  the  Spectacle — Character  and  Bearing  of  the 
Chancellor — His  Bias  in  Favour  of  Hastings — The  two  Archbishops — Wyndham's 
Opinion  of  Hastings — Remonstrance  and  Reply — William  Pitt — Major  Scott — Mr. 
Francis — Public  Character  of  Hastings — The  Charges  against  Hastings — His  Private 
Habits  and  Character — His  Personal  Appearance — His  mild  and  humble  Demeanour 
in  Private  Life — Character  and  Manners  of  Wyndham — Mr.  Wyndham  again — His 
Reflection  on  the  Proceedings — Burke's  wonderful  Powers  of  Eloquence — Sir  Elijah 
Impey — His  threatened  Impeachment — His  Character — Close  of  the  First  Day's  Pro- 
ceedings— Conference  on  it  with  the  Queen — Second  Day  at  Hastings's  Trial — Speech 
of  Burke  against  Hastings — Character  of  his  Eloquence — Comedy  and  Farce — Mr. 
Crutchley — General  Caillot — The  Old  Woman's  Magazine — Hear  both  Sides — Irony 
the  strongest  Weapon  of  Oratory — Eloquence  of  Fox — Lord  Walsingham — Sir  Lucas 
Pepys — General  Prejudice  against  Hastings. 

Friday,  February  1st. — To-day  I  had  a  summons  in  the  morning  to 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  was  very  ill  ;  so  ill  as  to  fill  me  with  compassion. 
She  was  extremely  low-spirited,  and  spoke  to  me  with  quite  unwonted 
kindness  of  manner,  and  desired  me  to  accept  a  sedan-chair,  which  had 
been  Mrs.  Haggerdorn's,  and  now  devolved  to  her,  saying,  I  might  as  well 
have  it  while  she  lived  as  when  she  was  dead,  which  would  soon  happen. 

I  thanked  her,  and  wished  her,  I  am  sure  very  sincerely,  better.  Nor 
do  I  doubt  her  again  recovering,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  her  much  worse. 
True,  she  must  die  at  last,  but  who  must  not  ?  My  Fredy,  my  Susan,  Mr. 
Locke,  Mrs.  Delany,  all  the  world's  fairest  ornaments  must  go  the  same 
way.  Ah !  the  survivor  of  all  such — not  the  departed — will  be  worthy  of 
pity. 

At  night,  by  the  Queen's  gracious  orders,  1  went  to  the  play  with  Miss 
Golds  worthy.  Mad  He.  Montmollin,  and,  by  the  same  gracious  permission, 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Goldsvvorthy,  Mrs.  Gwynn.  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
her  in  a  place  where  I  could  so  much  better  converse  with  her  than  where 
I  had  last  met  her.  She  looked  as  beautiful  as  the  first  I  day  saw  her,  and 
was  all  gentleness  and  softness.  Colonels  Gwynn  and  Goldsworthy  were 
our  beaus. 

The  play  was  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  Mrs.  Siddons  played 
'  Portia  ;'  and  charmingly,  though  not,  I  think,  with  so  perfect  an  entrance 
into  the  character  as  I  have  observed  in  her  performance  of  some  other 
partsi 

The  farce  was  a  farce  indeed, — "  The  Humourist ;"  a  thing  without  plot, 
character,  sentiment,  or  invention  ;  yet,  by  means  of  ludicrous  miastkes  and 
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absurd   dialogues,  so  irresistibly  comic,  for  one  representation,  that  we  all 
laughed  till  we  were  almost  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Saturday,  February  2d. — The  Queen  this  morning  lent  me  "  The 
Death  of  Abel,"  which  she  w^s  much  astonished  to  hear  me  say  I  had 
never  read.  After  we  arrived  at  Windsor  she  kept  me  with  her  in  close 
conversation  upon  various  subjects  till  her  dinner  was  called.  More  and 
more  she  keeps  me  in  her  presence,  rarely  dismissing  me,  when  we  are 
alone,  except  by  the  necessity  of  her  avocations  and  engagements ;  and  the 
sweetness  and  openness  of  her  discourse  engage  me  to  the  warmest  grati- 
tude and  most  faithful  attachment.  Were  I  at  liberty  to  give  instances  for 
illustration,  my  journal  could  have  room  for  nothing  else. 

Miss  Planta  dined  with  me,  and  I  begged  her  charitable  assistance  in  the 
evening.  She  came,  and  Colonel  Welbred  sent  me  his  compliments,  and 
begged  to  know  if  he  might  come,  with  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  to  tea.  Yes 
— sans  chute — and  they  came  early. 

"  I   don't  ask,"  cried  Colonel  Welbred,   almost  as  he  entered  the  room, 
"  how  Miss  Burney  was  entertained  at  the  play  last  night." 
"  You  saw  it?"  cried  I. 

"  Yes,  perfectly  ;  but  have  you  brought  Pompey  down  with  you  1" 
«  What  Pompey  ?" 

*'  The  Humourist's  Pompey.     That  part,  I  saw,  was  your  favourite." 
I  owned  the  charge,  but  asked  how  he  had  discovered  it.     Instead  of 
answering  me,  he  picked  out  another  part  which  had  particularly  amused 
me — then  another  and  another  that  had  struck  me — then  every  part  almost, 
through  the  five  acts,  with  which  I  had  been  most  pleased  in  the  play. 

I  was  quite  amazed  at  his  seeing  thus  distinctly,  and  with  such  discern- 
ment, across  the  house.  *'  Nor  can  I  conceive,"  cried  I,  "  what  sort  of 
eyesight  you  must  have ;  for  whenever  I  looked  myself  opposite,  you 
appeared  to  me  leaning  on  your  hand,  and  scarce  looking  even  at  the  stage 
with  any  care  or  strong  attention." 

"  But  I  saw,"  cried  he,  smiling  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  take  great  delight  in 
watching  for  thoughts  and  opinions  at  particular  passages  during  a  play : 
'tis  at  least  half  my  amusement.  I  think  that  then  I  can  read  into  people's 
own  dispositions  and  characters." 

On  my  word,  thinks  I,  if  I  had  been  aware  of  being  watched  thus,  and 
with  such  a  view,  I  should  less  have  liked  my  vis-a-vis  situation.  I 
confessed  myself,  however,  to  have  just  the  same  propensity  to  drawing  my 
conclusions,  and  honestly  regretted  that  I  had  not  the  same  ability,  from  the 
shortness  of  my  sight. 

We  then  ran  over  almost  the  whole,  both  of  the  play  and  farce,  com- 
paring notes,  and  re-diverting  ourselves  with  all  we  had  seen. 

This  re-performance  of  our  dramas  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
his  Majesty,  who,  however,  also  talked  them  over,  and  commented  upon 
them  very  judiciously.  The  King's  judgment  upon  these  subjects  seems  to 
me  almost  always  good,  because  constantly  his  own,  natural  and  unbiassed, 
and  resulting  from  common  sense,  unadulterated  by  rules. 

The  King  always  makes  himself  much  diversion  with  Colonel  Golds- 
worthy,  whose  dryness  of  humour,  and  pretended  servility  of  submission, 
extremely  entertain  him.  He  now  attacked  him  upon  the  enormous  height 
of  his  collar,  which,  through  some  mistake  of  his  tailor,  exceeded  even  the 
extremity  of  fashion.  And  while  the  King,  who  was  examining  and  pulling 
it  about,  had  his  back  to  us,  Colonel  Welbred  had  the  malice  to  whisper 
me,  "  Miss  Burney,  I  do  assure  you  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  was ;  he  has 
had  two  inches  cut  off  since  morning !" 
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Fortunately,  as  Colonel  Welbred  stood  next  nne,  this  was  not  heard  ;  for 
the  King  would  not  easily  have  forgotten  it.  He  soon  after  went  away,  but 
gave  no  summons  to  his  gentlemen. 

And  now  Colonel  Welbred  gave  me  another  proof  of  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  seeing.  You  now  know,  my  dear  friends,  that  in  the  King's 
presence  every  body  retreats  back  as  far  as  they  can  go,  to  leave  him  the 
room  to  himself.  In  doing  this,  through  the  disposition  of  the  chairs,  I  was 
placed  so  much  behind  Colonel  Welbred  as  to  conclude  myself  wholly  out 
of  his  sight ;  but  the  moment  the  King  retired,  he  said,  as  we  all  dropped 
on  our  seats,  "Every  body  is  tired — Miss  Burney  the  most — for  she  has 
stood  the  stillest.  Miss  Planta  has  leant  on  her  chair.  Colonel  Goldsworchy 
against  the  wall,  myself  occasionally  on  the  screen,  but  Miss  Burney  has 
stood  perfectly  still — I  perceived  that  without  looking." 

'Tis,  indeed,  to  us  standers,  an  amazing  addition  to  fatigue  to  keep  still. 

We  returned  to  town  next  day. 

In  the  morning  I  had  had  a  very  disagreeable,  though  naerely  foolish, 
embarrassment.  Detained,  by  the  calling  in  of  a  poor  woman  about  a  sub- 
scription, from  dressing  myself,  1  was  forced  to  run  to  the  Queen,  at  her 
summons,  without  any  cap.  She  smiled,  but  said  nothing.  Indeed,  she  is 
all  indulgence  in  those  points  of  externals,  which  rather  augments  than 
diminishes  my  desire  of  showing  apparent,  as  well  as  my  feeling  of  internal 
respect;  but  just  as  1  had  assisted  her  with  her peignior,  Lady  Effingham 
was  admitted;  and  the  moment  she  sat  down,  and  the  hair-dresser  began 
his  office,  a  page  announced  the  Duke  of  York,  who  instantly  followed  his 
name. 

I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  run  away,  but  the  common  door  of 
entrance  and  exit  was  locked,  unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of 
the  day  ;  and  there  was  none  to  pass,  but  that  by  which  his  Royal  Highness 
entered,  and  was  standing.  I  was  forced,  therefore,  to  remain,  and  wait 
for  dismission. 

Yet  I  was  pleased,  too,  by  the  sight  of  his  affectionate  manner  to  his 
Royal  Mother.  He  flew  to  take  and  kiss  her  hand,  but  she  gave  him  her 
cheek  ;  and  then  he  began  a  conversation  with  her,  so  open  and  so  gay, 
that  he  seemed  talking  to  his  most  intimate  associate. 

His  subject  was  Lady  Augusta  Campbell's  elopement  from  the  mas- 
querade. The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  had  received  masks  at  her  house  on 
Monday,  and  sent  tickets  to  all  the  Queen's  household.  I,  amongst  the  rest, 
had  one;  but  it  was  impossible  I  could  be  spared  at  such  an  hour,  though 
the  Queen  told  me  that  she  had  thought  of  my  going,  but  could  not  manage 
it,  as  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  so  ill.  Miss  Planta  went,  and  I  had  the 
entire  equipment  of  her.  I  started  the  project  of  dressing  her  at  Mrs. 
Delany's,  in  all  the  most  antique  and  old-fashioned  things  we  could  borrow  ; 
and  this  was  put  very  happily  in  execution,  for  she  was,  I  have  heard,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  grotesque  figures  in  the  room. 

I  really  believe  the  most  gracious  Queen  forbore  dismissing  me,  merely 
because  she  thought  it  would  add  to  my  embarrassment  to  pass  by  the 
Duke;  for  when  he  moved  to  another  part  of  the  room,  she  said  in  the  most 
condescending  manner,  "  Now,  Miss  Burney,  I  will  let  you  go  and  dress 
yourself  too." 

Sunday,  February  IOth. — This  first  Sunday  in  Lent  I  drank  tea  in  St. 
Martin's  Street.  The  six  Sundays  in  Lent  are  all  that  we  ever  pass  in 
town,  for  the  whole  year  through. 

I  had  the  infinite  pleasure  to  meet  here  Mr.  Twining.  He  is  in  town  for 
a  few  days,  and  he  had  intended  coming  to  see  me,  just  with  the  same  kind 
ease  he  would  have  intended  it  in  St.  Martin's  Street.     Not  the  smallest 
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idea  had  he  conceived  of  my  situation,  but  concluded,  and  very  naturally, 
that,  wherever  I  was  myself,  there  might  be  my  friends.  Were  that  the 
case,  my  situation  now,  with  respect  to  itself,  could  have  nothing  left  to 
wish.  But  when  was  there  such  a  situation  as  that?  There  being  no  door 
to  enter  but  across  the  great  court,  and  no  stairs  to  ascend  but  those  used 
on  all  common  occasions  by  the  Royal  Family  themselves,  makes  all  visits 
here,  except  by  appointment,  or  from  publicly  received  and  allowed  friends, 
absolutely  impracticable. 

j\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Bogle,  also,  were  of  this  party,  and  my  dear  father  came 
from  his  Chaos  to  join  it.  The  evening  was  all  too  short ;  yet  Mr.  Twining 
broke  from  scores  of  relations  to  come,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  them 
before  even  my  time  of  absconding.  I  followed  him  out  to  the  door,  just  as 
we  used  jointly  to  do,  and  thought  so  of  old  times  and  of  my  Susan,  when  we 
were  accustomed  to  go  like  supporters  on  each  side,  and  never  lose  a  quarter 
of  an  instant  that  we  could  spend  with  him.  Can  I  use  these  words  and 
not  recall  to  my  Susan  him  whom  my  whole  mind  fills  with  from  this 
last  sentence? — our  most  beloved  Mr.  Crisp! — who  arrived  in  our  hearts 
the  first,  and  took  place  of  all !  Ah,  my  dearest  Susan,  what  a  blank  is  to 
me  the  reflection  that  he  is  no  more  I  Even  to  this  moment  I  can  scarce 
forbear,  at  times,  considering  how  1  shall  relate  to  him  my  affairs,  and  what 
will  be  his  opinion  when  he  hears  them !  Yet  the  remembrance  grows  less 
bitter;  for  now,  as  you  find,  I  can  bear  to  name  it.  Till  very,  very  lately, 
I  was  always  forced  to  fly  from  the  subject  wholly;  so  poignant,  so  over- 
whelming I  found  it. 

Mors^DAY,  February  11th. — In  the  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Turbulent,  Miss 
Planta,  and  myself  were  at  coffee,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  for  the 
former.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  most  ridiculously  exclaimed, 
"  Why  should  I  go,  ma'am? — Why  should  your  Royal  Highness  go?  why 
should  you  not  come  and  sit  down  here  comfortably  and  rationally,  and 
enter  into  conversation  with  us?" 

Who  else  could  have  ventured  at  such  a  speech,  and  not  have  given  the 
highest  offence?  But  he  is  so  privileged  a  favourite  with  all  the  Royal 
Family,  that  he  utters  all  his  flights  to  them  almost  as  easily  as  to  un- 
royalists. 

"  I  can't,  sir,"  answered  she,  very  good-humouredly,  "  or  I  give  you  my 
word  I  should  like  it  very  much ;  but  as  I  cannot  stay  here  with  you,  you 
must  be  content  to  come  with  me."     And  away  they  went  together. 

The  next  day  v^^e  returned  to  town,  that  the  Queen  might  be  ready  for 
the  great  State  Trial  on  the  13th. 

February  13th. — To  what  an  interesting  transaction  does  this  day 
open  I  a  day,  indeed,  of  strong  emotion  to  me,  though  all  upon  matters 
foreign  to  any  immediate  concern  of  my  own — if  any  thing  may  be  called 
foreign  that  deeply  interests  us,  merely  because  it  is  not  personal. 

The  Trial,  so  long  impending,  of  Mr.  Hastings,  opened  to-day.  The 
Queen  yesterday  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  be  present  at  the  beginning,  or 
had  rather  take  another  day.  I  was  greatly  obliged  by  her  condescension, 
and  preferred  the  opening.  I  thought  it  would  give  me  a  general  view  of 
the  Court,  and  the  manner  of  proceeding,  and  that  I  might  read  hereafter 
the  speeches  and  evidence. 

She  then  told  me  she  had  six  tickets  from  Sir  Peter  Burrell,  the  grand  cham- 
berlain, for  every  day;  that  three  were  for  his  box,  and  three  for  his  gallery. 
She  asked  me  who  I  would  go  with,  and  promised  me  a  box-ticket  not  only 
for  myself,  but  my  companion.  Nor  was  this  consideration  all  she  showed 
me  ;  for  she  added,  that  as  I  might  naturally  wish  for  my  father,  she  would 
have  me  send  him  my  other  ticket. 
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I  thanked  her  very  gratefully,  and  after  dinner  went  to  St.  Martin's 
Street ;  but  all  there  was  embarrassing :  my  father  could  not  go ;  he  was 
averse  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  and  he  was  a  little  lame  from  a  fall.  In 
the  end  I  sent  an  express  to  Hammersmith,  to  desire  Charles  to  come  to  me 
the  next  morning  by  eight  o'clock. 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  my  father,  as  he  had  been  named  by  the 
Queen  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  have  Charles. 

I  told  her  majesty  at  night  the  step  I  had  ventured  to  take,  and  she  was 
perfectly  content  with  it.  "But  I  must  trouble  you,"  she  said,  "with  Miss 
Gomme,  who  has  no  other  way  to  go." 

This  morning  the  Queen  dispensed  with  all  attendance  from  me  after  her 
first  dressing,  that  I  might  haste  away.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  fortu- 
nately well  enough  to  take  the  whole  duty,  and  the  sweet  Queen  not  only 
hurried  me  off,  but  sent  me  some  cakes  from  her  own  breakfast-table,  that 
I  might  carry  them  in  my  pocket,  lest  I  should  have  no  time  for  eating 
before  I  went. 

Charles  was  not  in  time,  but  we  all  did  well  in  the  end.  We  got  to 
Westminster  Hall  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock ;  and,  as  I  know  my  dear 
Susan,  like  myself,  was  never  at  any  trial,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the 
place  and  arrangements  ;  and  whether  the  description  be  new  to  her  or  old, 
my  partial  Fredy  will  not  blame  it. 

The  Grand  Chamberlain's  box  is  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
Hall  :  there  we  sat.  Miss  Gomme  and  myself,  immediately  behind  the  chair 
placed  for  Sir  Peter  Burrell.  To  the  left,  on  the  same  level,  were  the 
green  benches  for  the  House  of  Commons,  which  occupied  a  third  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  Hall,  and  the  whole  of  the  left  side :  to  the  right  of  us, 
on  the  same  level,  was  the  Grand  Chamberlain's  gallery. 

The  left  side  of  the  Hall,  opposite  to  the  green  benches  for  the  Commons, 
was  appropriated  to  the  Peeresses  and  Peers'  daughters. 

The  bottom  of  the  Hall  contained  the  Royal  Family's  Box  and  the  Lord 
High  Steward's,  above  which  was  a  large  gallery  appointed  for  receiving 
company  with  Peers'  tickets. 

A  gallery  was  also  run  along  the  left  side  of  the  Hall,  above  the  green 
benches,  which  is  called  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Box,  the  centre  of  which 
was  railed  off  into  a  separate  apartment  for  the  reception  of  the  Queen  and 
four  eldest  Princesses,  who  were  then  incog.,  not  choosing  to  appear  in  state, 
and  in  their  own  Box. 

Along  the  right  side  of  the  Hall  ran  another  gallery,  over  the  seats  of 
the  Princesses,  and  this  was  divided  into  boxes  for  various  people — the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  (not  the  Great  Chamberlain,)  the  Surveyor,  Archi- 
tect, &c. 

So  much  for  all  the  raised  buildings ;  now  for  the  disposition  of  the  Hall 
itself,  or  ground. 

In  the  middle  was  placed  a  large  table,  and  at  the  head  of  it  the  seat  for 
the  Chancellor,  and  round  it  seats  for  the  Judges,  the  Masters  in  Chancery, 
the  Clerks,  and  all  who  belonged  to  the  Law  ;  the  upper  end,  and  the  right 
side  of  the  room,  was  allotted  to  the  Peers  in  their  robes:  the  left  side  to  the 
Bishops  and  Archbishops. 

Immediately  below  the  Great  Chamberlain's  Box  was  the  place  allotted 
for  the  Prisoner.  On  his  right  side  was  a  box  for  his  own  counsel,  on  his 
left  the  box  for  the  Managers,  or  Committee,  for  the  Prosecution;  and  these 
three  most  important  of  all  the  divisions  in  the  Hall  were  all  directly  adjoin- 
ing to  where  I  was  seated. 

Almost  the  moment  I  entered  I  was  spoken  to  by  a  lady  I  did  not  recol- 
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lect,  but  found  afterwards  to  be  Lady  Claremont ;  and  this  proved  very- 
agreeable,  for  she  took  Sir  Peter's  place,  and  said  she  would  occupy  it  till 
he  claimed  it ;  and  then,  when  just  before  me,  she  named  to  me  all  the 
order  of  the  buildings,  and  all  the  company,  pointing  out  every  distin- 
guished person,  and  most  obligingly  desiring  me  to  ask  her  any  questions  I 
wanted  to  have  solved,  as  she  knew,  she  said,  "  all  those  creatures  that 
filled  the  green  benches,  looking  so  little  like  gentlemen,  and  so  much  like 
hair-dressers."  These  were  the  Commons.  In  truth,  she  did  the  honours 
of  the  Hall  to  me  with  as  much  good  nature  and  good  breeding  as  if  I  had 
been  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  to  whom  she  had  dedicated  her  time  and 
attention.  My  acquaintance  with  her  had  been  made  formerly  at  Mrs. 
Vesey's. 

The  business  did  not  begin  till  near  twelve  o'clock.  The  opening  to  the 
whole  then  took  place,  by  the  entrance  of  the  Ma?iage?-s  of  the  Prosecu- 
tion  ;  all  the  company  were  already  long  in  their  boxes  or  galleries. 

I  shuddered,  and  drew  involuntarily  back,  when,  as  the  doors  were  flung 
open,  I  saw  Mr.  Burke,  as  Head  of  the  Committee,  make  his  solemn  entry. 
He  held  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  and  walked  alone,  his  brow  knit  with  cor- 
roding care  and  deep  labouring  thought, — a  brow  how  difierent  to  that 
which  had  proved  so  alluring  to  my  warmest  admiration  when  first  I  met 
him  1  so  highly  as  he  had  been  my  favourite,  so  captivating  as  I  had  found 
his  manners  and  conversation  in  our  first  acquaintance,  and  so  much  as  [ 
had  owed  to  his  zeal  and  kindness  to  me  and  my  affairs  in  its  progress  ! 
How  did  I  grieve  to  behold  him  now  the  cruel  Prosecutor  (such  to  me  he 
appeared)  of  an  injured  and  innocent  man  ! 

Mr.  Fox  followed  next,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Messrs.  Anstru- 
ther,  Grey,  Adam,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  Pelham,  Colonel  North,  Mr. 
Frederick  Montagu,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  General  Burgoyne,  Dudley  Long, 
&c.  They  were  all  named  over  to  me  by  Lady  Claremont,  or  I  should 
not  have  recollected  even  those  of  my  acquaintance,  from  the  shortness  of 
my  sight. 

When  the  Committee  Box  was  filled,  the  House  of  Commons  at  large 
took  their  seats  on  their  green  benches,  which  stretched,  as  I  have  said, 
along  the  w^hole  lefl  side  of  the  Hall,  and,  taking  in  a  third  of  the  upper 
end,  joined  to  the  Great  Chamberlain's  Box,  from  which  nothing  separated 
them  but  a  partition  of  about  two  feet  in  height. 

Then  began  the  procession,  the  Clerks  entering  first,  then  the  Lawyers 
according  to  their  rank,  and  the  Peers,  Bishops,  and  Officers,  all  in  their 
coronation  robes  ;  concluding  with  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, — Prince  Wil- 
liam, son  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  coming  first,  then  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland, Gloucester,  and  York,  then  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  whole 
ending  by  the  Chancellor,  with  his  train  borne. 

They  then  all  took  their  seats. 

A  Serjeant-at-arms  arose,  and  commanded  silence  in  the  Court,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment. 

Then  some  other  officer,  in  a  loud  voice,  called  out,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  words  to  this  purpose : — "  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  come 
forth  !  Answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  you  ;  save  your  bail,  or 
forfeit  your  recognizance  !" 

Indeed  I  trembled  at  these  words,  and  hardly  could  keep  my  place  when 
I  found  Mr.  Hastings  was  being  brought  to  the  bar.  He  came  forth  from 
some  place  immediately  under  the  Great  Chamberlain's  Box,  and  was  pre- 
ceded by  Sir  Francis  Molyneux,  Gentleman-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  ;  and 
at  each  side  of  him  walked  his  bail,  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Sumner. 

The  moment  he  came  in  sight,  which  was  not  for  full  ten  minutes  after 
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his  awful  summons,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  Chancellor  and  Court  facing 
him.  I  saw  not  his  face,  as  he  was  directly  under  me.  He  moved  on 
slowly,  and,  I  think,  supported  between  his  two  Bails,  to  the  opening  of  his 
own  Box ;  there,  lower  still,  he  bowed  again  ;  and  then,  advancing  to  the 
bar,  he  leant  his  hands  upon  it,  and  dropped  upon  his  knees  ;  but  a  voice  in 
the  same  moment  proclaiming  he  had  leave  to  rise,  he  stood  up  almost  in- 
stantaneously, and  a  third  time  profoundly  bowed  to  the  Court. 

What  an  awful  moment  this  for  such  a  man  ! — a  man  fallen  from  such 
height  of  power  to  a  situation  so  humiliating — from  the  almost  unlimited 
command  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  Eastern  World  to  be  cast  at  the  feet  of 
his  enemies,  of  the  great  Tribunal  of  his  Country,  and  of  the  Nation  at 
large,  assembled  thus  in  a  body  to  try  and  to  judge  him  !  Could  even  his 
Prosecutors  at  that  moment  look  on — and  not  shudder  at  least,  if  they  did 
not  blush? 

The  Crier,  I  think  it  was,  made,  in  a  loud  and  hollow  voice,  a  public 
proclamation,  "  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  late  Governor- General  of 
Bengal,  was  now  on  his  trial  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  with 
which  he  was  charged  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  all 
persons  whatsoever  who  had  aught  to  allege  against  him  were  now  to  stand 
forth." 

A  general  silence  followed,  and  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  now 
made  his  speech.  I  will  give  it  you  to  the  best  of  my  power  from  memory  ; 
the  newspapers  have  printed  it  far  less  accurately  than  I  have  retained  it, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  exact  or  secure. 

"  Warren  Hastings,  you  are  now  brought  into  this  Court  to  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  you  by  the  Knights,  Esquires,  Burgesses,  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain— charges  now  standing  only  as  allegations,  by 
them  to  be  legally  proved,  or  by  you  to  be  disproved.  Bring  forth  your 
answers  and  defence,  with  that  seriousness,  respect,  and  truth,  due  to  ac- 
cusers so  respectable.  Time  has  been  allowed  you  for  preparation,  pro- 
portioned to  the  intricacies  in  which  the  transactions  are  involved,  and  to 
the  remote  distances  whence  your  documents  may  have  been  searched  and 
required.  You  will  still  be  allowed  Bail,  for  the  better  forwarding  your 
defence,  and  whatever  you  can  require  will  still  be  yours,  of  time,  witnesses, 
and  all  things  else  you  may  hold  necessary.  Thi's  is  not  granted  you  as 
any  indulgence  :  it  is  entirely  your  due  :  it  is  the  privilege  which  every 
British  subject  has  a  right  to  claim,  and  which  is  due  to  every  one  who  is 
brouo;ht  before  this  hi^h  Tribunal." 

This  speech,  uttered  in  a  calm,  equal,  solemn  manner,  and  in  a  voice 
mellow  and  penetrating,  with  eyes  keen  and  black,  yet  softened  into  some 
degree  of  tenderness  white  fastened  full  upon  the  prisoner — this  speech,  its 
occasion,  its  portent,  and  its  object,  had  an  effect  upon  every  hearer  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  respectful  attention,  and,  out  of  the  Committee  Box  at  least, 
the  strongest  emotions  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Again  Mr.  Hastings  made  the  lowest  reverence  to  the  Court,  and,  lean- 
ing over  the  bar,  answered,  with  much  agitation,  through  evident  efforts  to 
suppress  it,  "  My  Lords — Impressed — deeply  impressed — I  come  before  your 
Lordships,  equally  confident  in  my  own  integrity,  and  in  the  justice  of  the 
Court  before  which  I  am  to  clear  it." 

"  Impressed"  and  "  deeply  impressed,"  too,  was  my  mind,  by  this  short 
yet  comprehensive  speech,  and  all  my  best  wishes  for  his  clearance  and  re- 
dress rose  warmer  than  ever  in  my  heart. 

A  general  silence  again  ensued,  and  then  one  of  the  Lawyers  opened  the 
cause.     He  began  by  reading  from  an  immense  roll  of  parchment  the  general 
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charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  but  he  read  in  so  monotonous  a  chant  that 
nothing  more  could  I  hear  or  understand  than  now  and  then  the  name  of 
Warren  Hastings. 

During  this  reading,  to  which  I  vainly  lent  all  my  attention,  Mr.  Hastings, 
finding  it,  I  presume,  equally  impossible  to  hear  a  word,  began  to  cast  his 
eyes  around  the  House,  and  having  taken  a  survey  of  all  in  front  and  at  the 
sides,  he  turned  about  and  looked  up  ;  pale  looked  his  face — pale,  ill,  and 
altered.  I  was  much  affected  by  the  sight  of  that  dreadful  harass  which 
was  written  on  his  countenance.  Had  I  looked  at  him  without  restraint,  it 
could  not  have  been  without  tears.  I  felt  shocked,  too,  shocked  and 
ashamed,  to  be  seen  by  him  in  that  place.  I  had  wished  to  be  present  from 
an  earnest  interest  in  the  business,  joined  to  a  firm  confidence  in  his  powers 
of  defence ;  but  his  eyes  were  not  those  I  wished  to  meet  in  Westminster 
Hall.  I  called  upon  Miss  Gomme  and  Charles  to  assist  me  in  looking 
another  way,  and  in  conversing  with  me  as  I  turned  aside ;  and  I  kept  as 
much  aloof  as  possible  till  he  had  taken  his  survey,  and  placed  himself 
again  in  front. 

From  this  time,  however,  he  frequently  looked  round,  and  I  was  soon 
without  a  doubt  that  he  must  see  me.  Not  very  desirable  to  me,  therefore, 
was  a  civility  I  next  received  from  one  of  the  managers, — one,  too,  placed 
in  front  of  the  Committee,  and  in  a  line  with  the  prisoner  :  it  was  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Montagu,  who  recognised  and  bowed  to  me.  He  is  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  Mrs.  Delany,  and  a  man  of  excellence  in  all  parts  of  his  character 
save  politics,  and  there  he  is  always  against  the  Administration  !  Why 
will  any  man  of  principle  join  any  party]  Why  not  be  open  to  all,  yet 
belong  to  none  ? 

Mr.  Frederick  Montagu  looked  so  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  that,  but  for 
the  assistance  of  Lady  Clai'emont,  I  should  not  have  recollected  him.  At 
Mrs.  Delany's  he  had  seemed  all  gaiety  and  good  humour.  Lady  Clare- 
mont  herself  remarked  to  me  "  that  Mr.  Montagu  looked  as  if  engaged  in 
a  business  he  did  not  approve."  U  so,  doubly  is  he  censurable  for  adherence 
to  opposition. 

I  hope  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  see  us  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  more,  while 
this  reading  was  still  continued,  I  perceived  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the 
midst  of  the  Committee.  He,  at  the  same  moment,  saw  me  also,  and  not 
only  bowed,  but  smiled  and  nodded  with  his  usual  good-humour  and  inti- 
macy, making  at  the  same  time  a  sign  to  his  ear,  by  which  I  understood  he 
had  no  trumpet ;  whether  he  had  forgotten  or  lost  it  I  know  not. 

I  would  rather  have  answered  all  this  dumbshow  any  where  else,  as  my 
last  ambition  was  that  of  being  noticed  from  such  a  Box.  I  again  entreated 
aid  in  turning  away ;  but  Miss  Gomme,  who  is  a  friend  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  one  of  the  Managers,  and  an  ill-wisher,  for  his  sake,  to  the  opposite 
cause,  would  only  laugh,  and  ask  why  I  should  not  be  owned  by  them. 

I  did  not,  however,  like  it,  but  had  no  choice  from  my  near  situation  ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  I  had  again  a  bow,  and  a  profound  one,  and  again 
very  ridiculously  I  was  obliged  to  inquire  of  Lady  Claremont  who  my  own 
acquaintance  might  be.  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  senior,  she  answered.  He  is 
a  brother  of  the  great — great  in  defiance  of  all  drawbacks — Edmund 
Burke. 

Another  lawyer  now  arose,  and  read  so  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  discover  even  whether  it  was  a  charge  or 
an  answer. 

Such  reading  as  this,  you  may  well  suppose,  set  every  body  pretty  much 
at  their  ease  ;  and  but  for  the  interest  I  took  in  looking  from  time  to  time 
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at  Mr.  Hastings,  and  watching  his  countenance,  I  might  as  well  have  been 
away.  He  seemed  composed  after  the  first  half-hour,  and  calm  ;  but  he 
looked  with  a  species  of  indignant  contempt  towards  his  accusers,  that  could 
not,  I  think,  have  been  worn,  had  his  defence  been  doubtful.  Many  there 
are  who  fear  for  him ;  for  me,  I  own  myself  wholly  confident  in  his  ac- 
quittal. 

Soon  after,  a  voice  just  by  my  side,  from  the  green  benches,  said,  "Will 
Miss  Burney  allow  me  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  her  ?"  I  turned 
about  and  saw  Mr.  Crutchley. 

All  Streatham  rose  to  my  mind  at  sight  of  him.  I  have  never  beheld 
him  since  the  Streatham  society  was  abolished.  We  entered  instantly 
upon  the  subject  of  that  family,  a  subject  ever  to  me  the  most  interesting. 
He  also  had  never  seen  poor  Mrs.  Thrale  since  her  return  to  England;  but 
he  joined  with  me  very  earnestly  in  agreeing  that,  since  so  unhappy  a  step 
was  now  past  recall,  it  became  the  duty,  however  painful  a  one,  of  the 
daughters  to  support,  not  cast  off  and  contemn,  one  who  was  now  as  much 
their  mother  as  when  she  still  bore  their  own  name. 

"  But  how,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  stand  the  fiery  trial  of  this  Streatham 
book  that  is  coming  upon  us  ?" 

I  acknowledged  myself  very  uneasy  about  it,  and  he  assured  me  all  who 
had  ever  been  at  Streatham  were  in  fright  and  consternation. 

We  talked  all  these  matters  over  more  at  length,  till  I  was  called  away 
by  a  "  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Burney  f  from  the  Committee  Box  !  And 
then  I  saw  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  jumped  up  on  the  nearest  form  to 
speak  to  me. 

Pleasant  enough  !  I  checked  my  vexation  as  well  as  I  was  able,  since 
the  least  shyness  on  my  part  to  those  with  whom  formerly  I  had  been  social 
must  instantly  have  been  attributed  to  Court  influence  ;  and  therefore,  since 
I  could  not  avoid  the  notice,  I  did  what  I  could  to  talk  with  him  as  hereto- 
fore. He  is  besides  so  amiable  a  young  man  that  I  could  not  be  sorry  to 
see  him  again,  though  I  regretted  it  should  be  just  in  that  place,  and  at  this 
time. 

While  we  talked  together,  Mr.  Crutchley  went  back  to  his  more  distant 
seat,  and  the  moment  I  was  able  to  withdraw  from  young  Mr.  Burke, 
Charles,  who  just  sat  behind  me,  leant  down  and  told  me  a  gentleman  had 
just  desired  to  be  presented  to  me. 

"  Who  ?"  quoth  I. 

"  Mr.  Wyndham,"  he  answered. 

I  really  thought  he  was  laughing,  and  answered  accordingly  ;  but  he 
assured  me  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  begged  him  to 
make  the  proposition. 

What  could  I  do  ?  There  was  no  refusing  ;  yet  a  planned  meeting  with 
another  of  the  Committee,  and  one  deep  in  the  prosecution,  and  from  whom 
one  of  the  hardest  charges  has  come — could  any  thing  be  less  pleasant  as  I 
was  then  situated  ? 

The  Great  Chamberlain's  Box  is  the  only  part  of  the  Hall  that  has  any 
communication  with  either  the  Committee  Box  or  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  also  the  very  nearest  to  the  Prisoner.  Mr.  Wyndham  I  had  seen 
twice  before — both  times  at  Miss  Monckton's  ;  and  any  where  else  I  should 
have  been  much  gratified  by  his  desire  of  a  third  meeting,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable,  spirited,  well-bred,  and  brilliant  conversers  I  have  ever 
spoken  with.  He  is  a  neighbour,  too,  now,  of  Charlotte's.  Pie  is  member 
for  Norwich,  and  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  with  a  very  pleasing 
though  not  handsome  face,  a  very  elegant  figure,  and  an  air  of  fashion  and 
vivacity. 
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The  conversations  I  had  had  with  him  at  Miss  Monckton's  had  been, 
wholly  by  his  own  means,  extremely  spirited  and  entertaining.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  make  one  of  a  set  that  appeared  so  inveterate  against  a 
man  I  believe  so  injuriously  treated  ;  and  my  concern  was  founded  upon 
the  good  thoughts  I  had  conceived  of  him,  not  merely  from  his  social 
talents,  which  are  yet  very  uncommon,  but  from  a  reason  dearer  to  my 
remembrance.  He  loved  Dr.  Johnson, — and  Dr.  Johnson  returned  his 
affection.  Their  political  principles  and  connexions  were  opposite,  but  Mr. 
Wyndham  respected  his  venerable  friend  too  highly  to  discuss  any  points 
that  could  offend  him  ;  and  showed  for  him  so  true  a  regard,  that,  during 
all  his  late  illnesses,  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  carriage  and  himself 
were  alike  at  his  service,  to  air,  visit,  or  go  out,  whenever  he  was  disposed 
to  accept  them. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  one  tender  proof  he  gave  of  warm  and  generous 
regard,  that  I  can  never  forget,  and  that  rose  instantly  to  my  mind  when  I 
heard  his  name,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  in  my  eyes  when  they  met  his  face : 
it  is  this  :  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  last  visit  to  Lichfield,  was  taken  ill,  and 
waited  to  recover  strength  for  travelling  back  to  town  in  his  usual  vehicle, 
a  stage-coach ; — as  soon  as  this  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  he  set 
off  for  Lichfield  in  his  own  carriage,  to  offer  to  bring  him  back  to  town  in 
it,  and  at  his  own  time. 

For  a  young  man  of  fashion,  such  a  trait  towards  an  old,  however  digni- 
fied philosopher,  must  surely  be  a  mark  indisputable  of  an  elevated  mind 
and  character ;  and  still  the  more  strongly  it  marked  a  noble  way  of  think- 
ing, as  it  was  done  in  favour  of  a  person  in  open  opposition  to  all  his  own 
party  and  declared  prejudices. 

Charles  soon  told  me  he  was  at  my  elbow.  He  had  taken  the  place 
Mr.  Crutchley  had  just  left.  The  abord  was,  on  my  part,  very  awkward, 
from  the  distress  I  felt  lest  Mr.  Hastings  should  look  up,  and  from  a  con- 
viction that  I  must  not  name  that  gentleman,  of  whom  alone  I  could  then 
think,  to  a  person  in  a  committee  against  him. 

He,  however,  was  easy,  having  no  embarrassing  thoughts,  since  the  con- 
ference was  of  his  own  seeking.  'Twas  so  long  since  I  had  seen  him,  that 
I  almost  wonder  he  remembered  me. 

After  the  first  compliments  he  looked  around  him,  and  exclaimed  "What 
an  assembly  is  this  !  How  striking  a  spectacle  I  I  had  not  seen  half  its 
splendour  down  there.  You  have  it  here  to  a  grreat  advantage  ;  you  lose 
some  of  the  Lords,  but  you  gain  all  the  Ladies.  You  have  a  very  good 
place  here." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  may  safely  say  I  make  a  very  impartial  use  of  it :  for 
since  here  I  have  sat,  I  have  never  discovered  to  which  side  I  have  been 
listening  !" 

He  laughed,  but  told  me  they  were  then  running  through  the  charges. 

"  And  it  is  essential,"  cried  I,  "  that  they  should  so  run  them  through  that 
nobody  can  understand  them?    Is  that  a  form  of  lawl" 

He  agreed  to  the  absurdity  ;  and  then,  looking  still  at  the  spectacle,  which 
indeed  is  the  most  splendid  I  ever  saw,  arrested  his  eyes  upon  the  Chan- 
cellor. "  He  looks  very  well  from  hence,"  cried  he ;  "  and  how  well  he 
acquits  himself  on  these  solemn  occasions !  With  what  dignity,  with  what 
loftiness,  what  high  propriety,  he  comports  himself!" 

This  praise  to  the  Chancellor,  who  is  a  known  friend  of  Mr.  Hasfings, 
though  I  believe  he  would  be  the  last  to  favour  him  unjustly  now  he  is  on 
trial,  was  a  pleasant  sound  to  my  ear,  and  confirmed  my  original  idea  of  the 
liberal  disposition  of  my  new  associate. 
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I  joined  heartily  in  the  commendation,  and  warmly  praised  his  speech. 
"  Even  a  degree  of  pompousness,"  cried  I,  "  in  such  a  Court  as  this,  seems 
a  propriety." 

«'  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  but  his  speech  had  one  word  that  might  as  well  have 
been  let  alone;  '  mere  allegations'  he  called  the  charges  ;  the  word  «  mere,' 
at  least,  might  have  been  spared,  especially  as  it  is  already  strongly  sus- 
pected on  which  side  he  leans  !" 

I  protested,  and  with  truth,  I  had  not  heard  the  word  in  his  speech ;  but 
he  still  affirmed  it.  "  Surely,"  I  said,  "  he  was  as  fair  and  impartial  as 
possible  :  he  called  the  accusers  '  so  respectable  !'  " 

*'  Yes,  but  '  mere — mere'  was  no  word  for  this  occasion  ;  and  it  could  not 
be  unguarded,  for  he  would  never  come  to  speak  in  such  a  Court  as  this, 
without  some  little  thinking  beforehand.  However,  he  is  a  fine  fellow, — a 
very  fine  fellow  1  and  though,  in  his  private  life,  guilty  of  so  many  inaccu- 
racies, in  his  public  capacity  1  really  hold  him  to  be  unexceptionable." 

This  fairness,  from  an  oppositionest  professed,  brought  me  at  once  to  easy 
terms  with  him. 

I  begged  him  to  inform  me  for  what  reason  at  the  end  of  the  Chancellor's 
speech,  there  had  been  a  cry  of  "  Hear !  hear  I  hear  him  !"  which  had  led 
me  to  expect  another  speech,  when  I  found  no  other  seemed  intended. 

He  laughed  very  much,  and  confessed  that,  as  a  parliament  man,  he  was 
so  used  to  that  absurdity,  that  he  had  ceased  to  regard  it ;  for  that  it  was 
merely  a  mark  of  approbation  to  speech  already  spoken  ;  "  And,  in  fact, 
they  only,"  cried  he,  "  say  Hear,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  heard  1" 
Then,  still  looking  at  the  scene  before  him,  he  suddenly  laughed,  and, 
said,  "  I  must  not,  to  Miss  Burney,  make  this  remark,  but — it  is  observable 
that  in  the  King's  Box  sit  the  Hawkesbury  family,  while,  next  to  the 
Speaker,  who  is  here  as  a  sort  of  Representative  of  the  King,  sits  Major 
Scot  1" 

I  knew  his  inference,  of  Court  influence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  but 
I  thought  it  best  to  let  it  pass  quietly.  1  knew,  else,  I  should  only  be  sup- 
posed under  the  same  influence  myself. 

Looking  still  on,  he  next  noticed  the  two  Archbishops.  <'  And  see," 
cried  he,  "  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Markham, — see  how  he  affects  to  read  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  as  if  he  was  still  open  to  either  side  !  My  good 
Lord  Archbishop  !  your  Grace  might,  with  perfect  safety,  spare  your  eyes, 
for  your  mind  has  been  made  up  upon  this  subject  before  ever  it  was  inves- 
tigated. He  holds  Hastings  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  for  Hast- 
ings promoted  the  interest  of  his  son  in  the  East  Indies  !" 

Somewhat  sarcastic,  this  ;  but  1  had  as  little  time  as  power  for  answering, 
since  now,  and  suddenly,  his  eye  dropped  down  upon  poor  Mr.  Hastings: 
the  expression  of  his  face  instantly  lost  the  gaiety  and  ease  with  which  it 
had  addressed  me;  he  stopped  short  in  his  remarks;  he  fixed  his  eyes 
steadfastly  on  this  new,  and  but  too  interesting  object,  and  after  viewing  him 
some  time  in  a  sort  of  earnest  silence,  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  if  speaking 
to  himself,  and  from  an  impulse  irresistible — "  What  a  sight  is  that!  to  see 
that  man,  that  small  portion  of  human  clay,  that  poor  feeble  machine  of 
earth,  enclosed  now  in  that  little  space,  brought  to  that  Bar,  a  prisoner  in  a 
spot  six  foot  square— and  to  reflect  on  his  late  power !  Nations  at  his  com- 
mand !  Princes  prostrate  at  his  feet ! — What  a  chansre !  how  must  he  feel 
it!—" 

He  stopped,  and  I  said  not  a  word.  I  was  glad  to  see  him  thus  impressed  ; 
I  hoped  it  might  soften  his  enmity,  I  found,  by  his  manner,  that  he  had 
never,  from  the  committee  box,  looked  at  him. 

He  broke   forth  again,  after  a  pause    of   some  length, — "  Wonderful 
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indeed  !  almost  past  credibility,  is  such  a  reverse  !  He  that  so  lately  had 
the  Eastern  World  nearly  at  his  beck  ;  he  under  whose  tyrant  power 
princes  and  potentates  sunk  and  trembled;   he,  whose  authority  was  without 

the  reach  of  responsibility  ! " 

Again  he  stopped,  seeming  struck,  almost  beyond  the  power  of  speech, 
with  meditative  commiseration  ;  but  then,  suddenly  rousing  himself,  as  if 
recollecting  his  "  almost  blunted  purpose,"  he  passionately  exclaimed,  "O 
could  those — the  thousands,  the  millions,  who  have  groaned  and  languished 
under  the  iron  rod  of  his  oppressions — could  they  but — whatever  region 
they  inhabit — be  permitted  one  dawn  of  light  to  look  into  this  Hall,  and  see 
him  there  !  There — where  he  now  stands — it  might  prove,  perhaps,  some 
recompense  for  their  sufferings  !" 

I  can  hardly  tell  you,  my  dearest  Susan,  how  shocked  I  felt  at  these 
words  !  words  so  hard,  and  following  sensations  so  much  more  pitying  and 
philosophic!  I  cannot  believe  Mr.  Hastings  guilty  ;  I  feel  in  myself  a  strong 
internal  evidence  of  his  innocence,  drawn  from  all  I  have  seen  of  him;  I 
can  only  regard  the  prosecution  as  a  party  affair;  but  yet,  since  his  adver- 
saries now  openly  stake  their  names,  fame,  and  character  against  him,  I  did 
not  think  it  decent  to  intrude  such  an  opinion.  I  could  only  be  sorry,  and 
silent. 

Still  he  looked  at  him,  earnest  in  rumination,  and  as  if  unable  to  turn 
away  his  eyes;  and  presently  he  again  exclaimed,  "How  wonderful  an 
instance  of  the  instability  of  mortal  power  is  presented  in  that  object ! 
From  possessions  so  extensive,  from  a  despotism  so  uncontrolled,  to  see  him 
now  there,  in  that  small  circumference!  In  the  history  of  human  nature 
how  memorable  will  be  the  records  of  this  day  !  a  day  that  brings  to  the  great 
tribunal  of  the  nation  a  man  whose  power,  so  short  a  time  since,  was  of 
equal  magnitude  with  his  crimes  !" 

Good  Heaven  !  thought  I,  and  do  you  really  believe  all  this  ?  Can  Mr. 
Hastings  appear  to  you  such  a  monster?  and  are  you  not  merely  swayed 
by  party  'I  I  could  not  hear  him  without  shuddering,  nor  see  him 
thus  in  earnest  without  alarm.  I  thought  myself  no  longer  bound  to 
silence,  since  1  saw,  by  the  continuance  as  well  as  by  the  freedom  of 
his  exclamations,  he  conceived  me  of  the  same  sentiments  with  himself; 
and  therefore  I  hardily  resolved  to  make  known  to  him  that  mistake, 
which,  indeed,  was  a  liberty  that  seemed  no  longer  impertinent,  but  a 
mere  act  of  justice  and  honesty. 

His  very  expressive  pause,  his  eyes  still  steadfastly  fixed  on  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, gave  me  ample  opportunity  for  speaking;  though  1  had  some  little 
difficulty  hov/  to  get  out  what  1  wished  to  say.  However,  in  the  midst 
of  his  reverie,  1  broke  forth,  but  not  without  great  hesitation,  and, 
very  humbly,  I  said,  "  Could  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  VVyndham,  if  I  should 
forget,  for  a  moment,  that  you  are  a  Committee  man,  and  speak  to  you 
frankly?" 

He  looked  surprised,  but  laughed  at  the  question,  and  very  eagerly 
called  out,  "  O  yes,  yes,  pray  speak  out,  I  beg  it !" 

"  Well,  then,  may  I  venture  to  say  to  you,  that  I  believe  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  one,  not  particularly  engaged  on  the  contrary  side,  ever  to 
enter  a  court  of  justice,  and  not  instantly,  and  involuntarily,  wish  well  to 
the  prisoner  !" 

His  surprise  subsided  by  this  general  speech,  which  I  had  not  courage  to 
put  in  a  more  pointed  way,  and  he  very  readily  answered,  "  'Tis  natural, 
certainly,  and  what  must  almost  unavoidably  be  the  first  impulse  ;  yet, 
where  justice " 
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I  stopped  him  ;  I  saw  I  was  not  comprehended,  and  thought  else  he 
might  say  something  to  stop  me, 

"  May  I,"  I  said,  "  go  yet  a  little  farther?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  with  a  very  civil  smile,  "  and  I  feel  an  assent  before- 
hand." 

"  Supposing  then,  that  even  you,  if  that  may  be  supposed,  could  be 
divested  of  all  knowledge  of  the  particulars  of  this  affair,  and  in  the  same 
state  of  general  ignorance  that  I  confess  myself  to  be,  and  could  then,  like 
me,  have  seen  Mr.  Hastings  make  his  entrance  into  this  Court,  and  looked 
at  him  when  he  was  brought  to  that  bar ;  not  even  you,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
could  then  have  reflected  on  such  a  vicissitude  for  him,  on  all  he  has  left 
and  all  he  has  lost,  and  not  have  given  him,  like  me,  all  your  best  wishes 
the  moment  you  beheld  him." 

The  promised  assent  came  not,  though  he  was  too  civil  to  contradict  me ; 
but  still  I  saw  he  understood  me  only  in  a  general  sense.  I  feared  going 
farther :  a  weak  advocate  is  apt  to  be  a  mischievous  one  ;  and,  as  I  knew 
nothing,  it  was  not  to  a  professed  enemy  I  could  talk  of  what  I  only  be- 
lieved. 

Recoverinoj,  now,  from  the  stronoj  emotion  with  which  the  sicrht  of  Mr. 
Hastings  had  filled  him,  he  looked  again  around  the  Court,  and  pointed  out 
several  of  the  principal  characters  present,  with  arch  and  striking  remarks 
upon  each  of  them,  all  uttered  with  high  spirit,  but  none  with  ill-nature. 

"  Pitt,"  cried  he,  "  is  not  here  ! — a  noble  stroke  that  for  the  annals  of  his 
administration !  A  trial  is  brought  on  by  the  whole  House  of  Commons  in 
a  body,  and  he  is  absent  at  the  very  opening  !  However,"  added  he,  with 
a  very  meaning  laugh,  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  'tis  to  his  eternal  disgrace  !" 

Mercy !  thought  I,  what  a  friend  to  kindness  is  party  ! 

"  Do  you  see  Scot?"  cried  he. 

"  No,  I  never  saw  him  ;  pray  show  him  me." 

"  There  he  is,  in  green ;  just  now  by  the  Speaker,  now  moved  by  the 
Committee  ;  in  two  minutes  more  he  will  be  somewhere  else,  skipping  back- 
wards and  forwards  ;  what  a  grasshopper  it  is  !" 

"  I  cannot  look  at  him,"  cried  I,  "  without  recollecting  a  very  extra- 
ordinary letter  from  him,  that  I  read  last  summer  in  the  newspaper,  where 
he  answers  some  attack  that  he  says  has  been  made  upon  him,  because  the 
term  is  used  of  '  a  very  insignificant  fellow ;'  and  he  printed  two  or  three 
letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  following  days,  to  prove,  with  great  care 
and  pains,  that  he  knew  it  was  all  meant  as  an  abuse  of  himself,  from  those 
words  !" 

"  And  what,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  do  you  say  to  that  notion  now  you 
see  him?" 

"That  no  one,"  cried  I,  examining  him  with  my  glass,  "can  possibly 
dispute  his  claim !" 

What  pity  that  Mr.  Hastings  should  have  trusted  his  cause  to  so  frivolous 
an  agent ;  I  beheve,  and  indeed  it  is  the  general  belief,  both  of  foes  and 
friends,  that  to  his  officious  and  injudicious  zeal  the  present  prosecution  is 
wholly  owing. 

Next,  Mr.  Wyndham  pointed  out  Mr.  Francis  to  me.  'Tis  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  friend  who  most  loves  and  the  enemy  who  most 
hates  Mr.  Hastings  should  bear  the  same  name  !*     Mr.  Wyndham,  with 

*  Mr.  Hastings'  enemy  was  Mr,,  afterwards  Sir  Philip  Francis,  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  Junius's  Letters."  The  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings  here 
alluded  to  was  Cleinent  Francis,  Esq.,  of  Aylsham  in  Norfolk,  who  married  Charlotte, 
fourth  daughter  of  Dr.  Burney. 

VOL.  II.  4 
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all  the  bias  of  party,  gave  me  then  the  highest  character  of  this  Mr. 
Francis,  whom  he  called  one  of  the  most  ill-used  of  men.  Want  of  docu- 
ments how  to  answer  forced  me  to  be  silent,  oppositely  as  I  thought.  But 
it  was  a  very  unpleasant  situation  to  me,  as  I  saw  that  Mr.  Wyndham  still 
conceived  me  to  have  no  other  interest  than  a  common,  and  probably  to  his 
mind,  a  weak  compassion  for  the  prisoner — that  prisoner  who,  frequently 
looking  around,  saw  me,  I  am  certain,  and  saw  with  whom  I  was  engaged  ! 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Francis  again  drew  him  back  to  Mr.  Hastings,  but 
with  more  severity  of  mind.  "  A  prouder  heart,"  cried  he,  "  an  ambition 
more  profound  were  never,  I  suppose,  lodged  in  any  mortal  mould  than  in 
that  man  I  With  what  a  port  he  entered!  did  you  observe  him?  His 
air !  I  saw  not  his  face,  but  his  air !  his  port !" 

*'  Surely  there,"  cried  I,  "  he  could  not  be  to  blanrie !  He  comes  upon 
his  defence;  ought  he  to  look  as  if  he  gave  himself  up?" 

"  Why,  no;  'tis  true  he  must  look  what  vindication  to  himself  he  can; 
we  must  not  blame  him  there." 

Encouraged  by  this  little  concession,  I  resolved  to  venture  farther,,  and 
once  more  said  "  May  I  again,  Mr.  Wyndham,  forget  that  you  are  a  Com- 
7niUee-7nan^  and  say  something  not  fit  for  a  Committee-man  to  hear?" 

"  O  yes !"  cried  he,  laughing  very  much,  and  looking  extremely  curious. 

"I  must  fairly,  then,  own  myself  utterly  ignorant  upon  this  subject,  and 
— and — may  I  go  on  ?" 

"  I  beg  you  will !" 

"  Well,  then, — and  originally  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  object !" 

He  quite  started,  and  with  a  look  of  surprise  from  which  all  pleasure  was 
separated,  exclaimed — "  Indeed  !" 

"  Yes !"  cried  I,  "  'tis  really  true,  and  really  out,  now !" 

*'  For  Mr.  Hastings,  prepossessed  !"  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  say — do  you  not  mean  Mr.  Burke? 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  for  Mr.  Hastings  !  But  I  should  not,  to  you,  have  pre- 
sumed to  own  it  just  at  this  time, — so  little  as  I  am  able  to  do  honour  to 
my  prepossession  by  any  materials  to  defend  it, — but  that  you  have  given 
me  courage,  by  appearing  so  free  from  all  malignity  in  the  business.  'Tis, 
therefore,  your  own  fault  1" 

"  But  can  you  speak  seriously,"  cried  he,  "  when  you  say  you  know 
nothing  of  this  business?" 

"Very  seriously  :  I  never  entered  into  it  at  all ;  it  was  always  too  intri- 
cate to  tempt  me." 

"  But,  surely  you  must  have  read  the  charges?" 

"  No ;  they  are  so  long,  I  had  never  the  courage  to  begin." 

The  conscious  look  with  which  he  heard  this,  brought — all  too  late — 
to  my  remembrance,  that  one  of  them  was  drawn  up,  and  delivered  in  the 
House,  by  himself!  I  was  really  very  sorry  to  have  been  so  unfortunate  ; 
but  I  had  no  way  to  call  back  the  words,  so  was  quiet,  perforce. 

"  Come,  then,"  cried  he,  emphatically,  "  to  hear  Burke  !  come  and  listen 
to  him,  and  you  will  be  mistress  of  the  whole !  Hear  Burke,  and  read  the 
charges  of  the  Begums,  and  then  you  will  form  your  judgment  without 
difficulty." 

I  would  rather  (thought  I)  hear  him  upon  any  other  subject :  but  I  made 
no  answer  ;  I  only  said,  "  Certainly,  I  can  gain  nothing  by  what  is  going  for- 
ward to-day.  I  meant  to  come  to  the  opening  now,  but  it  seems  rather  like 
the  shutting  up !" 

He  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "  You  will  come,  however,  to  hear  Burke  ? 
To  hear  truth,  reason,  justice,  eloquence  !     You  will  then  see,  in  other 
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colours,  *  That  Man !'  There  is  more  cruelty,  more  oppression,  more 
tyranny,  in  that  little  machine,  with  an  arrogance,  a  self-confidence,  unex- 
ampled, unheard  of." 

"  Indeed,  sir !"  cried  I ;  "  that  does  not  appear,  to  those  who  know  him  ; 
and — I — know  him  a  little." 

"  Do  you?"  cried  he,  earnestly  ;  "  personally,  do  you  know  him." 

"  Yes ;  and  from  that  knowledge  arose  this  prepossession  I  have 
confessed." 

"  Indeed  !  what  you  have  seen  of  him  have  you  then  so  much  approved  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  much !  I  must  own  the  truth  !" 

"  But  you  have  not  seen  much  of  him  ?" 

"  No,  not  lately.  My  first  knowledge  of  him  was  almost  immediately 
upon  his  coming  from  India  :  I  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these  accusations  ; 
I  had  never  been  in  the  way  of  hearing  them,  and  knew  not  even  that  there 
were  any  to  be  heard.  I  saw  him,  therefore,  quite  without  prejudice,  for 
or  against  him  ;  and  indeed,  I  must  own,  he  soon  gave  me  a  strong  interest 
in  his  favour." 

The  surprise  with  which  he  heard  me  must  have  silenced  me  on  the 
subject,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  with  an  attention  so  earnest  as  to  en- 
courage me  still  to  proceed.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  this  Committee  live  so 
much  shut  up  with  one  another,  that  they  conclude  all  the  world  of  the 
same  opinions  with  themselves,  and  universally  imagine  that  the  tyrant  they 
think  themselves  pursuing  is  a  monster  in  every  part  of  his  life,  and  held  in 
contempt  and  abhorrence  by  all  mankind.  Could  I  then  be  sorry,  seeing 
this,  to  contribute  my  small  mite  towards  clearing,  at  least,  so  very  wide  a 
mistake  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  I  saw  he  listened,  I  was  most  eager  to 
give  him  all  I  could  to  hear. 

"  I  found  him,"  I  continued,  "  so  mild,  so  gentle,  so  extremely  pleasing 
in  his  manners " 

"  Gentle !"  cried  he,  with  quickness. 

*'  Yes,  indeed ;  gentle,  even  to  humility." 

"  Humility  ? — Mr.  Hastings  and  humility  !" 

"Indeed  it  is  true;  he  is  perfectly  diffident  in  the  whole  of  his  manner, 
when  engaged  in  conversation  ;  and  so  much  struck  was  I,  at  that  very 
time,  by  seeing  him  so  simple,  so  unassuming,  when  just  returned  from  a 
government  that  had  accustomed  him  to  a  power  superior  to  our  monarchs 
here,  that  it  produced  an  effect  upon  my  mind  in  his  favour  which  nothing 
can  erase  !" 

"  O  yes,  yes  !"  cried  he,  with  great  energy,  "  you  will  give  it  up  !  you 
must  lose  it,  must  give  it  up  !  it  will  be  plucked  away,  rooted  wholly  out  of 
your  mind !" 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  cried  I,  steadily,  "  I  believe  not !" 

"  You  believe  not  ?"  repeated  he,  with  added  animation  ;  "  then  there  will 
be  the  more  glory  in  making  you  a  convert !" 

If  "  conversion"  is  the  word,  thought  I,  I  would  rather  make  than  be 
made. 

"  But  Mr.  Wyndham,"  cried  I,  "  all  my  amazement  now  is  at  your  con- 
descension in  speaking  to  me  upon  this  business  at  all,  when  I  have  con- 
fessed to  you  my  total  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  my  original  preposses- 
sion in  favour  of  the  object.  Why  do  you  not  ask  me  when  I  was  at  the 
play  ?   and  how  I  liked  the  last  opera  1" 

He  laughed  ;  and  we  talked  on  a  little  while  in  that  strain,  till  again, 
suddenly  fixing  his  eyes    on  poor  Mr.    Hastings,  his  gaiety  once    more 
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vanished,  and  he  gravely  and  severely  examined  his  countenance.  "  'Tis 
surely,"  cried  he,  an  unpleasant  one."  He  docs  not  know,  I  suppose,  'tis 
reckoned  like  his  own  ! 

"  How  should  he,"  cried  I,  "  look  otherwise  than  unpleasant  here?" 

"True,"  cried  he  ;  "  yet  still,  I  think,  his  features,  his  look,  his  whole 
expression,  unfavourable  to  him.  I  never  saw  him  but  once  before;  that 
was  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  there,  as  Burke  admirably 
said,  he  looked,  when  first  he  glanced  an  eye  against  him,  like  a  hungry 
tiger,  ready  to  howl  for  his  prey  V 

"  Well,"  cried  I,  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not  look  fierce  now  !  Contemptuous, 
a  little,  I  think  he  does  look  I" 

I  was  sorry  I  had  used  this  word  ;  yet  its  truth  forced  it  to  escape  me. 
He  did  not  like  it;  he  repeated  it;  he  could  not  but  be  sure  the  contempt 
could  only  be  levelled  at  his  prosecutors.  I  feared  discussion,  and  flew  off 
as  fast  as  I  could,  to  softer  ground.  *' It  was  not,"  cried  1,  "with  that 
countenance  he  gave  me  my  prepossession  !  Very  differently,  indeed,  he 
looked  then  !" 

"And  can  he  ever  look  pleasant?  can  that  face  ever  obtain  an  expression 
that  is  pleasing?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  and  in  truth,  and  very  pleasant !  It  was  in  the  country  I 
first  saw  him,  and  without  any  restraint  on  his  part ;  I  saw  him,  therefore, 
perfectly  natural  and  easy.  And  no  one,  let  me  say,  could  so  have  seen 
him  without  being  pleased  with  him ;  his  quietness  and  serenity,  joined  to 
his  intelligence  and  information — — " 

"  His  information  ? — In  what  way  ?" 

"  In  such  a  way  as  suited  his  hearer  :  not  upon  committee  business! — of 
all  that  I  knew  nothing.  The  only  conversation  in  which  I  could  mix  was 
upon  India,  considered  simply  as  a  country  in  which  he  had  travelled  ;  and 
his  communications  upon  the  people,  the  customs,  habits,  cities,  and  what- 
ever I  could  name,  were  so  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  that  I  think 
I  never  recollect  gaining  more  intelligence,  or  more  pleasantly  conveyed, 
from  any  conversation  in  which  I  had  ever  been  engaged." 

To  this  he  listened  with  an  attention  that  but  for  the  secret  zeal  which 
warmed  me  must  have  silenced  and  shamed  me.  I  am  satisfied  this  com- 
mittee have  concluded  Mr,  Hastings  a  mere  man  of  blood,  with  slaughter 
and  avarice  for  his  sole  ideas !  The  surprise  with  which  he  heard  this  just 
testimony  to  his  social  abilities  was  only  silent  from  good-breeding,  but  his 
eyes  expressed  what  his  tongue  withheld  ;  something  that  satisfied  me  he 
concluded  I  had  undesignedly  been  duped  by  him. 

I  answered  this  silence  by  saying  "  There  was  no  object  for  hypocrisy, 
for  it  was  quite  in  retirement  I  met  with  him  :  it  was  not  lately  ;  it  is  near 
two  years  since  I  have  seen  him  ;  he  had  therefore  no  point  to  gain  with 
me,  nor  was  there  any  public  character,  nor  any  person  whatever,  that 
could  induce  him  to  act  a  part ;  yet  was  he  all  I  have  said — informing, 
communicative,  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  highly  pleasing." 

He  seemed  now  overpowered  into  something  like  believing  me,  and  in  a 
voice  of  concession  said,  "Certainly,  from  a  man  who  has  been  in  so  great 
a  station — from  any  man  that  has  been  an  object  of  expectation — there  is 
nothing  so  winning  as  gentleness  of  manners." 

I  cannot  say  how  even  this  little  speech  encouraged  me.:  I  went  on  with 
fresh  vigour.  "Indeed,"  I  cried,  "  I  was  myself  so  entirely  surprised  by 
that  mildness,  that  I  remember  carrying  my  admiration  of  it  even  to  his 
dress,  which  was  a  very  plain  green  coat ;  and  I  asked  the  friend  at  whose 
house  we  met,  when  I  saw  his  uniform  simplicity,  whether  the  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal  had  not  had  that  coat  made  up  before  he  went  to  the 
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East,  and  upon  putting  it  on  again  when  he  returned,  had  not  lost  all 
memory  of  the  splendour  of  the  time  and  the  scenes  that  had  passed  in  the 
intermediate  space." 

<'  Well,"  said  he,  very  civilly,  "  I  begin  the  less  to  wonder,  now,  that 
you  have  adhered  to  his  side  ;  but — " 

"  To  see  him,  then,"  cried  I,  stopping  his  hut^ — '*  to  see  him  brought  to, 
that  Bar  !  and  kneelhig  at  it  ! — indeed,  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  must  own  to  you 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat — hardly  forbear  rising  and  running  out  of  the 
Hall." 

*'  Why,  there,"  cried  he,  "  I  agree  with  you  !  'Tis  certainly  a  humiliation 
not  to  be  wished  or  defended  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  mere  ceremony,  a  mere  for- 
mality ;  but  it  is  a  mortifying  one,  and  so  obsolete,  so  unlike  the  practices 
of  the  times,  so  repugnant  from  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman,  that  I  myself 
looked  another  way  :  it  hurt  me,  and  I  wished  it  dispensed  with." 

"  O,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  cried  I,  surprised  and  pleased,  "  and  can  you  be 
so  liberal  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  cried  he,  laughing ;  ''  but  'tis  only  to  take  you  in !" 

Afterwards  he  asked  what  his  coat  was,  whether  blue  or  purple ;  and 
said,  *'  Is  it  not  customary  for  a  prisoner  to  come  in  black?" 

"  Whether  or  not,"  quoth  I,  "  I  am  heartily  glad  he  has  not  done  it ;  why 
should  he  seem  so  dismal,  so  shut  out  from  hope  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  believe  he  is  in  the  right !     I  think  he  has  judged  that  not  ill." 

"  O,  don't  be  so  candid,"  cried  I,  "  I  beg  you  not." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  must;  and  you  know  the  reason!"  cried  he,  gaily;  but  pre- 
sently exclaimed,  "  One  unpleasant  thing  belonging  to  being  a  manager  is 
that  I  must  now  go  and  show  myself  in  the  committee." 

And  then  he  very  civilly  bowed,  and  went  down  ta  his  box,  leaving  me 
much  persuaded  that  I  had  never  been  engaged  in  a  conversation  so  curious, 
from  its  circumstances  in  my  life.  The  warm  well-wisher  myself  of  the 
prisoner,  though  formerly  the  warmest  admirer  of  his  accuser,  engaged, 
even  at  his  trial,  and  in  his  presence,  in  so  open  a  discussion  with  one  of 
his  principal  prosecutors ;  and  the  Queen  herself  in  full  view,  unavoidably 
beholding  me  in  close  and  eager  conference  with  an  avowed  member  of 
opposition ! 

These  circumstances  made  me  at  first  enter  into  discourse  with  Mr. 
Wyndham  with  the  utmost  reluctance ;  but  though  I  wished  to  shun  him,  I 
could  not,  when  once  attacked,  decline  to  converse  with  him.  It  would  but 
injure  the  case  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  seem  to  fear  hearing  the  voice  of  his 
accusers;  and  it  could  but  be  attributed  to  undue  court-influence  had  I 
avoided  any  intercourse  with  an  acquaintance  so  long  ago  established  as  a 
member  of  the  opposition. 

Long  since,  indeed,  when  I  considered  with  myself  the  accidents  by 
which  I  might  occasionally  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Court  adversaries, 
1  formed  this  resolution  : — To  let  them  see  no  difference  whatsoever  in 
my  behaviour,  but  to  conduct  myself  uniformly  amongst  them,  just  as  I 
had  done  formerly  when  I  resided  in  St.  Martin's  Street. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  now  confirmed  in  this  resolve,  by  having 
stated  my  situation  with  respect  to  this  very  conference  to  Mr.  Smelt. 
Indeed,  when  once  I  had  begun  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  forced  the  barriers 
to  our  conference  which  rendered  its  opening  distressing  to  me,  I  found 
myself  impelled  to  proceed,  not  only  by  the  vivacity  with  which  he  drew 
me  on,  and  the  unalterable  good-humour  and  good-breeding  with  which  he 
encouraged  me  to  open  to  him ;  but  by  a  pleasure  past  expression  which  I 
experienced,  in  the  opportunity  it  gave  me  to  speak  favourably  of  a  man  so 
oppressed,  to  one  of  his  oppressors.     I  soon  saw  Mr.  Wyndham  harboured 

4* 
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no  personnl  rancour:  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  very  person  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  wholly  ignorant  of  his  character  in  private  and  social  life.  I  was 
happy  in  those  points  to  be  permitted  to  give  him  some  intelligence,  and  I 
saw  by  the  surprise  with  which  he  listened  that  he  had  imagined  Mr.  Hast- 
ings as  mean  in  his  parts,  and  as  disagreeable  in  his  manners,  as  he  believes 
him  to  be  cruel  in  his  nature,  and  worthless  in  his  principles. 

How  to  account  for  the  currency  of  these  notions  is  past  all  conjecture; 
but  the  whole  truth  must  soon  appear.  Meanwhile,  I  see  in  Mr.  Wyndham 
a  man  of  high  and  generous  spirit,  who  considers  himself  as  a  friend  of  the 
public  in  bringing  to  justice  and  to  punishment  a  public  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  opening  of  a  trial  such  as  this,  so  important  to  the 
country  as  well  as  to  the  individual  who  is  tried,  what  will  you  say  to  a 
man — a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons — who  kept  exclaiming  almost 
perpetually,  just  at  my  side,  "  What  a  bore  ! — when  will  it  be  over? — Must 
one  come  any  more? — I  had  a  great  mind  not  to  have  come  at  all. — Who's 
that? — Lady  Hawkesbury  and  the  Copes? — Yes. — A  pretty  girl,  Kitty. — 
Well,  when  will  they  have  done  ? — I  wish  they'd  call  the  question — I  should 
vote  it  a  bore  at  once  !" 

Just  such  exclamations  as  these  were  repeated,  without  intermission,  till 
the  gentleman  departed  :  and  who  should  it  be  that  spoke  with  so  much 

legislative  wisdom  but  Mr.  W ! 

In  about  two  or  three  hours — this  reading  still  lasting — Mr.  Crutchley 
came  to  me  again.  He,  too,  was  so  wearied,  that  he  was  departing;  but 
he  stayed  some  time  to  talk  over  our  constant  topic — my  poor  Mrs.  Thrale. 
How  little  does  she  suspect  the  interest  I  unceasingly  take  in  her — the 
avidity  with  which  I  seize  every  opportunity  to  gather  the  smallest  intelli- 
gence concerning  her  1 

One  little  trait  of  Mr.  Crutchley,  so  characteristic  of  that  queerness 
which  distinguishes  him,  I  must  mention.  He  said  he  questioned  whether 
he  should  come  any  more :  I  told  him  I  had  imagined  the  attendance  of 
every  member  to  be  indispensable.  "  No,"  cried  he,  "ten  to  one  if  another 
day  they  are  able  to  make  a  house  1" 

"  The  Lords,  however,  I  suppose,  must  come  ?" 
*•  Not  unless  they  like  it." 

"  But  I  hear  if  they  do  not  attend  they  have  no  tickets." 
"Why,  then.  Miss  Primrose  and  Miss  Cowslip  must  stay  away  too !" 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  him  entirely  for  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  hear  he 
had  constantly  voted  on  his  side  through  every  stage  of  the  business.  He 
is  a  very  independent  man,  and  a  man  of  real  good  character,  and,  with  all 
his  oddity,  of  real  understanding.  We  compared  notes  very  amicably  upon 
this  subject,  and  both  agreed  that  those  who  looked  for  every  flaw  in  the 
conduct  of  a  man  in  so  high  and  hazardous  a  station,  ought  first  to  have 
weighed  his  merits  and  his  difficulties. 

A  far  more  interesting  conference,  however,  was  now  awaiting  me. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day  Mr.  Wyndham  very  unexpectedly  came 
again  from  the  Committee-Box,  and  seated  himself  by  my  side.  I  was 
glad  to  see  by  this  second  visit  that  my  frankness  had  not  offended  him. 
He  began,  too,  in  so  open  and  social  a  manner,  that  I  was  satisfied  he  for- 
gave it. 

"  I  have  been,"  cried  he, "  very  busy  since  I  left  you — writing — reading — 
making  documents." 

I  saw  he  was  much  agitated ;  the  gaiety  which  seems  natural  to  him  was 
flown,  and  had  left  in  its  place  the  most  evident  and  unquiet  emotion.  I 
looked  a  little  surprised,  and  rallying  himself,  in  a  few  moments  he  inquired 
if  I  wished  for  any  refreshment,  and  proposed  fetching  me  some.  But, 
well  as  I  liked  h'lmfor  a  conspirator,  I  could  not  break  bread  with  him  ! 
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I  thought  now  all  was  over  of  communication  between  us,  but  1  was  mis- 
taken. He  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  the  crowd — early  hour  of 
coming — hasty  breakfasting,  and  such  general  nothings ;  and  then,  as  if 
involuntarily,  he  returned  to  the  sole  subject  on  his  mind.  "  Our  plan," 
cried  he,  "  is  all  changing:  we  have  all  been  busy — we  are  coming  into  a 
new  method.  I  have  been  making  preparations — I  did  not  intend  speaking 
for  a  considerable  time — not  till  after  the  circuit — but  now,  I  may  be  called 
upon,  I  know  not  how  soon." 

Then  he  stopped — ruminating — and  I  let  him  ruminate  without  interrup- 
tion for  some  minutes,  when  he  broke  forth  into  these  reflections:  "  How 
strange,  how  infatuated  a  frailty  has  man  with  respect  to  the  future  !  Be 
our  views,  our  designs,  our  anticipations  what  they  may,  we  are  never  pre- 
pared for  it! — it  always  takes  us  by  surprise — always  comes  before  we 
look  for  it  !" 

He  stopped  ;  but  I  waited  his  explanation  without  speaking,  and  after 
pausing  thoughtfully  some  time,  he  went  on  : — 

"  This  day — for  which  we  have  all  been  waiting  so  anxiously,  so  ear- 
nestly— the  day  for  which  we  have  fought,  for  which  we  have  struggled — 
a  day,  indeed,  of  national  glory,  in  bringing  to  this  great  tribunal  a  delin- 
quent from  so  high  an  office — this  day,  so  much  wished,  has  seemed  to  me, 
to  the  last  moment,  so  distant,  that  now — now  that  it  is  actually  arrived,  it 
takes  me  as  if  I  had  never  thought  of  it  before — it  comes  upon  me  all  un- 
expected, and  finds  me  unready  !" 

Still  I  said  nothing,  for  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  him,  till  he  added,  "  I 
will  not  be  so  affected  as  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  made  no  preparation — 
that  1  have  not  thought  a  little  upon  what  I  have  to  do;  yet  now  that  the 

moment  is  actually  come " 

Again  he  broke  off;  but  a  generous  sentiment  was  bursting  from  him, 
and  would  not  be  withheld. 

"  It  has  brought  me,"  he  resumed,  *'  a  feeling  of  which  I  am  not  yet 
quite  the  master  !  What  I  have  said  hitherto,  when  I  have  spoken  in  the 
house,  has  been  urged  and  stimulated  by  the  idea  of  pleading  for  the  injured 
and  the  absent,  and  that  gave  me  spirit.  Nor  do  1  tell  you  (with  a  half- 
conscious  smile)  that  the  ardour  of  the  prosecution  went  for  nothing — a 
prosecution  in  favour  of  oppressed  millions  !  But  now,  when  I  am  to  speak 
here,  the  thought  of  that  man  close  to  my  side — culprit  as  he  is — that  man 
on  whom  all  the  odium  is  to  fall — gives  me,  I  own,  a  sensation  that  almost 
disqualifies  me  beforehand  !" 

Ah,  Mr.  Wyndham  !  thought  I,  with  feelings  so  generous  even  where 
enmity  is  so  strong,  how  came  you  ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a 
cause ] 

I  could  almost  suppose  he  saw  me  think  this,  though  I  uttered  never  a 
word ;  but  it  may  be  that  a  new  set  of  reflections  were  pouring  in  upon  him 
irresistibly,  for  he  presently  went  on  : — 

"  'Twas  amazing  to  myself  how  I  got  into  this  business  !  I  thought  it  at 
first  inextricable,  but  once  begun — the  glow  of  a  public  cause — a  cause  to 
support, — to  revive,  to  redress  helpless  multitudes!" 
"  O,  Mr.  Wyndham  !"  cried  I,  "  you  chill  me  1" 

"  But  surely,"  cried  he,  "  you  cannot  be  an  earnest  advocate  in  such  a^ 
cause  f 

"  I  am  so  unwilling,"  cried  I,  "  to  think  so  ill  of  it !" 
<'  But  is  it  possible  Mr.  Burke's  representations  should  have  so  little  effect 
upon  you  1" 

"  I  am  the  friend  of  Mr.  Burke,"  cried  I,  eagerly,  "  all  the  time  !  Mr. 
Burke  has  no  greater  admirer  ! — and  that  is  precisely  what  disturbs  me  most 
in  this  business !" 
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"  Well,"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  extremely  good-hunnoured  and  soA,  "  I  am 
then  really  sorry  for  you  ! — to  be  pulled  two  ways  is  of  all  things  the  most 
painful." 

"  Indeed  it  is  :  and,  in  this  very  question.  I  wish  so  well  one  way,  and 
have  long  thought  so  highly  the  other,  that  I  scarce  know,  at  times,  what 
even  to  wish." 

"  That  doubt  is,  of  all  states  the  worst :  it  will  soon,  however,  be  over; 
you  must  be  ail  one  way  the  moment  you  have  heard  Burke." 

"  1  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that !"  cried  I,  boldly. 

"  No  ?"  cried  he,  looking  amazed  at  me. 

"  No,  indeed  !  But  if  it  seems  strange  to  you  that  I  should  own  this, 
you  must  impute  it  all  to  the  want  of  that  malignity  which  1  cannot  see  in 
you  !" 

The  odd  civility  of  this  speech,  which  was  a  literal  truth,  again  brought 
back  his  gaiety,  and  he  made  some  general  comment  upon  the  company 
and  the  place. 

"  What  an  assembly  !"  he  cried,  "  how  brilliant,  how  striking!  When 
I  look  around  and  think  of  speaking  here — rank,  nobility,  talents,  beauty, 
— Well,  however,  'ds  worth,  and  nobly  worth,  all  our  pains  and  all  our 
powers." 

"Now  again,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  cried  I,  "I  am  going  to  beg  that  you  will 
forget  that  you  are  a  Committee-man  while  I  say  something  more  to  you." 

"  Surely  ! — I  beg  you  will  speak  !" 

"  Well,  supposing  you  out  of  the  question,  I  cannot,  as  I  sit  here,  look 
down  upon  those  two  boxes,  and  not  think  it  a  little  unfair — at  least  very 
hard — for  Mr.  Hastings  to  see  on  one  side  only  feed  hirelings,  and  men  little 
experienced  and  scarce  at  all  known,  and  on  the  other  almost  all  the  talents 
of  the  nation  !     Can  that  be  fair?" 

"  O  yes,"  cried  he,  "  have  no  apprehensions  from  that !  A  lawyer,  with 
his  quirks  and  his  quibbles,  and  his  cross-questions  and  examinations,  will 
overset  and  master  the  ablest  orator,  unpractised  in  their  ways." 

1  hoped  there  was  some  truth  in  this,  and  therefore  accepted  the  conso- 
lation. 

'^  That  this  day  was  ever  brought  about,"  continued  he,  "  must  ever 
remain  a  noble  memorial  of  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  Commons. 
Every  possible  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  our  way — every  art  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  at  work  to  impede  us — nothing  has  been  left  untried  to  ob- 
struct us — every  check  and  clog  of  power  and  influence." 

"  Not  by  him,"  cried  I,  looking  at  poor  Mr.  Hastings  ;  "  he  has  raised  no 
impediments — he  has  been  wholly  careless." 

"  Come,"  cried  he  with  energy,  "  and  hear  Burke  ! — Come  but  and  hear 
him! — 'tis  an  eloquence  irresistible! — a  torrent  that  sweeps  all  before  it 
with  the  force  of  a  whirlwind  !  It  will  cure  you,  indeed,  of  your  preposses- 
sion, but  it  will  give  you  truth  and  right  in  its  place.  What  discoveries  has 
he  not  made  ! — what  gulfs  has  he  not  dived  into !  Come  and  hear  him,  and 
your  conflict  will  end  !" 

I  could  hardly  stand  this,  and,  to  turn  it  off,  asked  him  if  Mr.  Hastings 
was  to  make  his  own  defence'? 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  he  will  only  speak  by  counsel.  But  do  not  regret 
that  for  his  own  sake,  as  he  is  not  used  to  public  speaking,  and  has  some  im- 
pediment in  his  speech  besides.  He  writes  wonderfully — there  he  shines — 
and  with  a  facility  quite  astonishing.  Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  any 
of  his  writings'?" 

"No:  only  one  short  account,  which  he  calls  Memoirs  relative  to  some 
India  transactions,  and  that  struck  me  to  be  extremely  unequal — in  some 
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places  strong  and  finely  expressed,  in  others  obscure  and  scarce  intelligi- 
ble." 

"That  is  just  the  case — that  ambiguity  runs  through  him  in  every  thing. 
Burke  has  found  an  admirable  word  for  it  in  the  Persian  tongue,  for  which 
we  have  no  translation,  but  it  means  an  intricacy  involved  so  deep  as  to  be 
nearly  unfathomable — an  artificial  entanglement." 

Then  he  spoke  the  original  word,  but  I  do  not  presume  to  write  Persian. 

I  took  this  occasion  to  mention  to  him  his  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  in  observ- 
ing how  little  lenity  he  ever  had  to  more  words  than  matter.  He  looked 
with  a  respectful  attention  when  I  named  that  honoured  name,  that  gratified 
my  own  respect  for  it.  He  then  said  he  must  be  gone,  and  show  himself 
again  in  the  committee. 

I  inquired  how  it  was  all  to  end — whether  this  reading  was  to  continue 
incessantly,  or  any  speaking  was  to  follow  it? 

"  I  have  not  inquired  how  that  is,"  he  answered,  "but  I  believe  you  will 
now  soon  be  released." 

"  And  will  the  Chancellor  speak  to  adjourn?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  the  form  may  be,  or  how  we  are  to  be  dissolved.  I 
think  myself  there  is  nothing  more  diflBcult  than  how  to  tell  people  they  may 
go  about  their  business.  I  remember,  when  1  was  in  the  militia,  it  was  just 
what  I  thought  the  most  awkward,  when  I  had  done  with  my  men.  Use 
gives  one  the  habit ;  and  I  found,  afterwards,  there  was  a  regular  mode  for 
it:  but,  at  first,  I  found  it  very  embarrassing  how  to  get  rid  of  them." 

Nothing  excites  frankness  like  frankness;  and  I  answered  him  in  return 
with  a  case  of  my  own.  "  When  first  I  came  to  my  present  residence  1  was 
perpetually,"  I  said,  "  upon  the  point  of  making  a  blunder  with  the  Queen  ; 
for  when,  after  she  had  honoured  me  with  any  conversation,  she  used  to  say, 
*Now  I  won't  keep  you — now  1  will  detain  you  no  longer,'  I  was  always 
ready  to  answer,  '  Ma'am,  I  am  in  no  haste — ma'am,  1  don't  wish  to  go !' 
for  I  was  not,  at  first,  aware  that  it  was  only  her  mode  of  dismissing  people 
from  her  presence." 

Again  he  was  going:  but  glancing  his  eyes  once  more  down  upon  Mr. 
Hastings,  he  almost  sighed — he  fetched,  at  least,  a  deep  breath,  while  he  ex- 
claimed with  strong  emotion,  "  What  a  place  for  a  man  to  stand  in  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  hear  ! — 'tis  almost  too  much  !" 

What  pity,  my  Susan  and  my  Fredy,  that  a  man  who  could  feel  such 
impulsive  right  in  the  midst  of  party  rage,  should  bow  down  to  any  party, 
and  not  abide  by  such  impulse  I 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  tell  you  how  touching  at  such  a  time  was  the 
smallest  concession  from  an  avowed  opponent,  and  I  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing again,  "  O,  Mr.  Wyndham,  you  must  not  be  so  liberal !" 

"  O  !"  cried  he,  smiling,  and  recovering  himself,  "'tis  all  the  deeper 
malice,  only  to  draw  you  in  1" 

Still,  however,  he  did  not  go  :  he  kept  gazing  upon  Mr.  Hastings  till  he 
seemed  almost  fascinated  to  the  spot ;  and  presently  after,  growing  more  and 
more  open  in  his  discourse,  he  began  to  talk  to  me  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  I 
presume  my  dearest  friends,  little  as  they  hear  of  politics  and  state  business, 
must  yet  know  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  threatening  Sir  Elijah  with  an 
impeachment,  to  succeed  that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  all  upon  East  India 
transactions  of  the  same  date. 

When  he  had  given  me  his  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  which  I  had 
heard  with  that  sort  of  quietness  that  results  from  total  ignorance  of  the 
matter,  joined  to  total  ignorance  of  the  person  concerned,  he  drew  a  short 
comparison,  which  nearly,  from  him,  and  at  such  a  moment,  drew  the  tears 
from  my  eyes — nearly  do  I  say  ? — indeed  more  than  that ! 
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"Sir  Elijah,"  cried  he,  "knows  how  to  go  to  work,  and  by  getting  the 
lawyers  to  side  with  him  professionally,  has  set  about  his  defence  in  the 
most  artful  manner.  He  is  not  only  wicked,  but  a  very  pitiful  fellow.  Let 
him  but  escape  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  he  will  pocket  all  indignity,  and 
hold  himself  happy  in  getting  off:  but  Hastings  (again  looking  steadfastly  at 
him) — Hastings  has  feeling — 'tis  a  proud  feeling,  an  ambitious  feeling — but 
feeling  he  has!  Hastings — come  to  him  what  may — fine,  imprisonment, 
whatsoever  is  inflicted — all  will  be  nothing.  The  moment  of  his  punish- 
ment—I think  it,  upon  my  honour ! — was  the  moment  that  brought  him  to 
that  Bar!" 

When  he  said  "  I  think  it,  upon  my  honour,"  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  as  if  he  implied  "  I  acquit  him  henceforward." 

Poor  Mr.  Hastings  !  One  generous  enemy  he  has  at  least,  who  pursues 
him  with  public  hate,  but  without  personal  malignity  !  yet,  sure  1  feel  he  can 
deserve  neither ! 

I  did  not  spare  to  express  my  sense  of  this  liberality  from  a  foe;  for,  in- 
deed, the  situation  I  was  in,  and  the  sight  of  Mr.  Hastings,  made  it  very  af- 
fecting to  me.  He  was  affected  too,  himself;  but  presently,  rising,  he  said 
with  great  quickness,  "  I  must  shake  all  this  off*;  1  must  have  done  with  it 
— dismiss  it — forget  that  he  is  there." 

*'  O,  no,"  cried  I,  earnestly,  "  do  not  forget  it !" 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  must." 

^^No,  reme7Jiber  it  rather,"  cried  I;  "T  could  almost  (putting  up  my 
hands  as  if  praying)  do  thus;  and  then,  like  poor  Mr.  Hastings  just  now  to 
the  house,  drop  down  on  my  knees  to  you,  to  call  out  '  Remeinher  it  /'" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  he  precipitately,  "  how  else  shall  I  go  on?  1  must  for- 
get that  he  is  there,  and  that  you  are  here." 

And  then  he  hurried  down  to  his  Committee. 

Was  it  not  a  most  singular  scene? 

I  had  afterwards  to  relate  great  part  of  this  to  the  Queen  herself.  She 
saw  me  engaged  in  such  close  discourse,  and  with  such  apparent  interest  on 
both  sides,  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  that  I  knew  she  must  else  form  conjectures 
innumerable.  So  candid,  so  liberal  is  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  that  she  not 
only  heard  me  with  the  most  favourable  attention  towards  Mr.  W^yndham, 
but  was  herself  touched  even  to  tears  by  the  relation. 

You,  my  beloved  friends,  absent  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  only 
generally  interested  in  it,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  warmth  you  would  feel 
upon  the  subject,  were  you  here,  and  in  the  midst  of  it. 

AVe  stayed  but  a  short  time  after  this  last  conference ;  for  nothing  more 
was  attempted  than  reading  on  the  charges  and  answers,  in  the  same  useless 
manner. 

^  7t"  ^  V?  Vp'  Tt- 

The  interest  of  this  trial  was  so  much  upon  my  mind,  that  I  have  not 
kept  even  a  memorandum  of  what  passed  from  the  13th  of  February  to  the 
day  when  I  went  again  to  Westminster  Hall ;  nor,  except  renewing  the 
Friday  Oratorios  with  Mrs.  Ord,  do  I  recollect  one  circumstance. 

The  second  time  that  the  Queen,  who  saw  my  wishes,  indulged  me  with 
one  of  her  tickets,  and  a  permission  of  absence  for  the  Trial,  was  to  hear 
Mr.  Burke,  for  whom  my  curiosity  and  my  interest  stood  the  highest. 

One  ticket,  however,  would  not  do ;  1  could  not  go  alone,  and  the  Queen 
had  bestov.'ed  all  her  other  tickets  before  she  discovered  that  this  was  a  day 
in  my  particular  wishes.  She  entered  into  my  perplexity  with  a  sweetness 
the  most  gracious  ;  and  when  I  knew  not  how  to  obviate  it,  commanded  me 
to  write  to  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  and  beg  permission  to  be  put  under  the 
wing  of  her  Grace,  or  any  of  her  friends  that  were  going  to  the  Hall. 
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The  Duchess,  unluckily,  did  not  go,  from  indisposition,  nor  any  of  her 
family  ;  but  she  sent  me  a  very  obliging  letter,  and  another  ticket  from  Sir 
Peter  Burrell,  to  use  for  a  companion. 

I  fixed  upon  James,  who,  I  knew,  wished  to  hear  Mr.  Burke  for  once, 
and  we  went  together  very  comfortably,  and  spent  near  three  hours  in  a 
more  social  conversation,  after  we  were  seated  in  the  Chamberlain's  Box, 
than  we  had  enjoyed  since  I  quitted  my  home. 

When  the  Managers,  who,  as  before,  made  the  first  procession,  by  entering 
their  Box  below  us,  were  ail  arranged,  one  from  among  them,  whom  I  knew 
not,  came  up  into  the  seats  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  our  side,  and 
said,  "  Captain  Burney,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"How  do  you  do,  sir1"  answered  James;  "here  I  am  come  to  see  the 
fine  show." 

Upon  this  the  attacker  turned  short  upon  his  heel,  and  abruptly  walked 
away,  descending  into  the  Box,  which  he  did  not  quit  any  more. 

I  inquired  who  he  was;  General  Burgoyne,  James  told  me.  "A 
Manager!"  cried  I,  "one  of  the  chargers!  and  you  treat  the  business  of 
the  Hall  with  such  contempt  to  his  face !" 

James  laughed  heartily  at  his  own  uncourtly  address,  but  would  not 
repent,  though  he  acknowledged  he  saw  the  offence  his  slight  and  slighting 
speech  had  given. 

Fearful  lest  he  should  proceed  in  the  same  style  with  my  friend  Mr. 
VVyndham,  I  kept  as  aloof  as  possible,  to  avoid  his  notice,  entreating  James 
at  the  same  time  to  have  the  complaisance  to  be  silent  upon  this  subject, 
should  he  discover  me  and  approach.  My  own  sentiments  were  as  oppo- 
site to  those  of  the  Managers,  as  his,  and  I  had  not  scrupled  to  avow 
honestly  my  dissent;  but  1  well  knew  Mr.  VVyndham  might  bear,  and  even 
respect,  from  a  female,  the  same  openness  of  opposition  that  might  be  highly 
offensive  to  him  from  a  man.  But  I  could  obtain  no  positive  promise  ;  he 
would  only  compromise  with  my  request,  and  agree  not  to  speak  unless  applied 
to  first.  This,  however,  contented  me;  as  Mr.  Wyndham  was  too  far 
embarked  in  his  undertaking  to  solicit  any  opinion  upon  it  from  accidentally 
meeting  any  common  acquaintance. 

From  young  Burke  and  his  uncle  Richard  I  had  bows  from  the  Com- 
mittee Box.  Mr.  Wyndham  either  saw  me  not,  or  was  too  much  engaged 
in  business  to  ascend. 

At  length  the  Peers'  procession  closed,  the  Prisoner  was  brought  in,  and 
Mr.  Burke  began  his  speech.  It  was  the  second  day  of  his  harangue  ;  the 
first  I  had  not  been  able  to  attend. 

All  I  had  heard  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  I  had  conceived  of  his  great 
abilities,  was  more  than  answered  by  his  performance.  Nervous,  clear, 
and  striking  was  almost  all  that  he  uttered:  the  main  business,  indeed,  of 
his  coming  forth  was  frequently  neglected,  and  not  seldom  wholly  lost;  but 
his  excursions  were  so  fanciful,  so  entertaining,  and  so  ingenious,  that  no 
miscellaneous  hearer,  like  myself,  could  blame  them.  It  is  true  he  was 
unequal,  but  his  inequality  produced  an  efl?ect  which,  in  so  long  a  speech, 
was  perhaps  preferable  to  greater  consistency,  since,  though  it  lost  attention 
in  its  falling  off,  it  recovered  it  with  additional  energy  by  some  ascent  unex- 
pected and  wonderful.  When  he  narrated,  he  was  easy,  flowing,  and 
natural ;  when  he  declaimed,  energetic,  warm,  and  brilliant.  The  senti- 
ments he  interspersed  were  as  nobly  conceived  as  they  were  highly 
coloured  ;  his  satire  had  a  poignancy  of  wit  that  made  it  as  entertaining  as 
it  was  penetrating;  his  allusions  and  quotations,  as  far  as  they  were  English 
and  within  my  reach,  were  apt  and  ingenious;  and  the  wild  and  sudden 
flights  of  his  fancy  bursting  forth  from  his  creative  imagination  in  language 
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fluent,  forcible,  and  varied,  had  a  charm  for  my  ear  and  my  attention 
wholly  new  and  perfectly  irresistible. 

Were  talents  such  as  these  exercised  in  the  service  of  truth,  unbiassed 
by  parly  and  prejudice,  how  could  we  sufficiently  applaud  their  exalted 
possessor?  But  though  frequently  he  made  me  tremble  by  his  strong  and 
horrible  representations,  his  own  violence  recovered  me,  by  stigmatizing 
his  assertions  with  personal  ill-will  and  designing  illiberality.  Yet  at  times, 
I  confess,  with  all  that  I  felt,  wished,  and  thought  concerning  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, the  whirlwind  of  his  eloquence  nearly  drew  me  into  its  vortex.  I 
give  no  particulars  of  the  speech,  because  they  will  all  be  printed. 

The  observations  and  whispers  of  our  keen  as  well  as  honest  James,  during 
the  whole,  were  highly  characteristic  and  entertaining.  "  When  will  he 
come  to  the  point  ]" — "  These  are  mere  words  1" — "  This  is  all  sheer  detrac- 
tion!"— "All  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose!"  &c.,  &c. 

"Well,  ma'am,  what  say  you  to  all  this?  how  have  you  been  enter- 
tained ]"  cried  a  voice  at  my  side  ;  and  1  saw  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  came 
round  to  speak  to  me. 

"  Entertained  V  cried  I,  "  indeed,  not  at  all ;  it  is  quite  too  serious  and  too 
horrible  for  entertainment :  you  ask  after  my  amusement  as  if  1  were  at  an 
opera  or  a  comedy." 

"  A  comedy  ?"  repeated  he,  contemptuously,  "  no,  a  farce  ;  'tis  not  high 
enough  for  a  comedy.  To  hear  a  man  rant  such  stuff.  But  you  should 
have  been  here  the  first  day  he  spoke  ;  this  is  milk  and  honey  to  that.  He 
said  then,  '  His  heart  was  as  black — as — black !'  and  called  him  the  cap- 
tain-general of  iniquity." 

"  Hush  hush  !"  cried  I,  for  he  spoke  very  loud ;  "  that  young  man  you 
see  down  there,  who  is  looking  up,  is  his  son  !" 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  he,  "  and  what  do  I  care?" 

How  I  knew  Mr.  Crutchley  again,  by  his  ready  talent  of  defiance,  and 
disposition  to  contempt !  We  agreed,  however,  precisely  in  our  serious 
opinions,  though  we  differed  in  various  modifications  of  them;  and  so  we 
ever  did,  if  I  may  say  so,  when  I  add  that  I  never  knew  him,  in  any  essen- 
tial point,  vary  from  the  strictest  honour  in  every  notion  he  ever  uttered. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  singular  character ;  good,  upright,  generous,  yet  rough, 
unpolished,  whimsical,  and  fastidious  ;  believing  all  women  at  his  service 
for  the  sake  of  his  estates,  and  disbelieving  any  would  accept  him  for  any 
other  reason.      He  wrongs  both  them  and  himself  by  this  conclusion. 

I  was  very  glad  to  meet  with  him  again  ;  I  have  always  had  an  esteem 
for  his  worth,  and  he  had  spent  so  much  time  with  me  in  a  place  I  once  so 
much  loved,  that  it  was  soothing  and  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  that  and  its 
inhabitants  over  with  him. 

I  was  called  aside  from  him  by  James,  to  Samuel  Rose,  who  was  in  the 
back  of  the  Chamberlain's  Box,  and  so  much  formed  and  settled  since  I 
saw  him,  that  I  did  not  know  him. 

During  this  recollection  scene,  Mr.  Crutchley  retired,  and  Mr.  Wyndham 
quitted  his  den,  and  approached  me,  with  a  smile  of  good-humour  and  satis- 
faction that  made  me  instantly  exclaim,  "  No  exultation,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
no  questions ;  don't  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  speech  ;  I  can  bear  no 
triumph  just  now." 

"  No,  indeed,"  cried  he  very  civilly,  "I  will  not,  I  promise,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  me." 

He  then  spoke  to  James,  regretting  with  much  politeness  that  he  had  seen 
so  little  of  him  when  Yie  was  his  neighbour  in  Norfolk,  and  attributing  it  to 
the  load  of  India  business  he  had  carried  into  the  country  to  study.  I  believe 
I  have  mentioned  that  Felbrig,  Mr  Wyndham's  seat,  is  within  a  kw  miles 
of  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Francis's  house  at  Aylsham. 
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After  this,  however,  ere  we  knew  where  we  were,  we  began  commenting 
upon  the  speech.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  applause  to  its  able  delivery 
and  skilful  eloquence ;  I  too,  who  so  long  had  been  amongst  the  warmest 
personal  admirers  of  Mr.  Burke,  could  least  of  all  withhold  from  him  the 
mite  of  common  justice.  In  talking  over  the  speech,  therefore,  while  I 
kept  clear  of  its  purpose,  I  gave  to  its  execution  the  amplest  praise;  and  I 
secretly  grieved  that  I  held  back  more  blame  than  I  had  commendation  to 
bestow. 

He  had  the  good  breeding  to  accept  it  just  as  I  offered  it,  without  claim- 
ing  more,  or  endeavouring  to  entangle  me  in  my  approbation.  He  even 
checked  himself,  voluntarily,  when  he  was  asking  me  some  question  of  my 
conversion,  by  stopping  short,  and  saying,  "  But  no,  it  is  not  fair  to  press 
you  ;  I  must  not  do  that." 

"  You  cannot,"  cried  T,  "  press  me  too  much,  with  respect  to  my  admira- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  speaker;  I  never  more  wished  to  have  written 
short-hand.  I  must  content  myself,  however,  that  I  have  at  least  a  long 
memory." 

He  regretted  very  much  that  1  had  missed  the  first  opening  of  the  speech, 
and  gave  me  some  account  of  it,  adding,  I  might  judge  what  I  had  lost  then 
by  what  1  had  heard  now. 

I  frankly  confessed  that  the  two  stories  which  Mr.  Burke  had  narrated 
had  nearly  overpowered  me ;  they  were  pictures  of  cruelty  so  terrible. 

"  But  General  Caillot,"  cried  he,  smiling,  "  the  hero  of  one  of  them,  you 
would  be  tempted  to  like :  he  is  as  mild,  as  meek,  as  gentle  in  his 
manners — " 

I  saw  he  was  going  to  say  "  As  your  Mr.  Hastings ;"  but  I  interrupted 
him  hastily,  calling  out,  "Hush!  hush!  Mr.  Wyndham!  would  you  wish 
me  in  future  to  take  nothing  but  lions'?" 

He  laughed,  but  gave  up  the  comparison,  and  only  pointed  out  to  me  te 
Mr.  Francis,  with  a  very  warm  tloge  on  his  deserts,  and  an  animated  repro- 
bation of  the  ill-usage  he  had  met  with  in  his  own  country;  finishing  with 
an  exclamation  against  the  ^'■unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankincV 

*' How  admirably,"  he  continued,  "did  Burke  introduce  that  quotation 
from  Horace !     I  must  not  presume  to  translate  Latin  to  you,  but — " 

I  assured  him  of  his  mistake,  and  he  proceeded  in  his  explanation.  It  was 
apropos  to  the  report  that  the  Begums  themselves  had  thanked  Mr.  Hastings 
for  his  services  to  them  ;  but  they  were  thanks,  he  said,  such  as  these : 
"  You  have  taken  from  us  every  thing — light,  food,  and  raiment — leave  us, 
however  ;  go^  and  we  yet  will  thank  you." 

I  told  him  it  reminded  me  of  a  speech  in  the  "  Old  Woman's  Magazine," 
where  a  poor  gentleman,  during  the  time  that  the  women  all  wore  immense 
hoops,  was  beat  about  so  unmercifully  in  the  streets,  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Pray,  ladies,  let  me  but  make  interest  to  walk  in  the  kennel." 

We  then  went  into  various  other  particulars  of  the  speech,  till  Mr. 
Wyndham  observed  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  looking  up,  and,  after  examining 
him  some  time,  said  he  did  not  like  his  countenance. 

I  could  have  told  him  that  he  is  generally  reckoned  extremely  like  him- 
self; but  after  such  an  observation  I  would  not  venture,  and  only  said, 
"  Indeed,  he  is  cruelly  altered :  it  was  not  so  he  looked  when  I  conceived 
for  him  that  prepossession  I  have  owned  to  you." 

"  Altered,  is  he  ?"  cried  he,  biting  his  lips  and  looking  somewhat 
shocked. 

"Yes,  and  who  can  wonder?  Indeed,  it  is  quite  affecting  to  see  him  sit 
there  to  hear  such  things." 

"  I  did  not  see  him,"  cried  he  eagerly  ;  "  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  look  at 
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him  during  the  speech,  nor  from  the  Committee  Box;  and,  therefore,  1  con- 
stantly kept  my  eyes  another  way." 

I  had  a  great  inclination  to  beg  he  would  recommend  a  little  of  the  same 
decency  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  among  whom  are  three  or  four  that 
even  stand  on  the  benches  to  examine  him,  during  the  severest  strictures, 
with  opera-glasses. 

Looking  at  him  again  now,  myself,  I  could  not  see  his  pale  face  and 
haggard  eye  without  fresh  concern,  nor  forbear  to  exclaim,  "  Indeed,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  this  is  a  dreadful  business  !" 

He  seemed  a  little  struck  with  this  exclamation  ;  and,  lest  it  should  offend 
him,  I  hastened  to  add,  in  apology,  "  You  look  so  little  like  a  bloody- 
minded  prosecutor,  that  I  forgot  I  ought  not  to  say  these  things  to  you." 

"  Oh !"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  we  are  only  prosecutors  there — (pointing  to 
the  Committee  Box),  we  are  at  play  up  here." 

But  afterwards,  with  more  seriousness,  he  spoke  of  my  conversion  as  of 
a  thing  indispensable  ;  and,  to  soften  its  difficulty,  he  added,  "To  give  up  a 
favourable  opinion  is  certainly  always  painful;  but  here — if  admiration  is 
so  pleasant  to  you — you  need  not  part  with  it ;  you  have  but  to  make  a 
transfer,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Burke. 

"  I  have  no  occasion  for  such  a  transfer,"  said  I,  "  to  admire  Mr.  Burke, 
for  he  has  long  had  my  warmest  admiration ;  I  was  even,  originally, 
almost  bewitched  by  him." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  he,  with  great  quickness  ;  but  whether  his  knowledge 
arose  from  what  had  dropped  from  myself,  or  what  he  had  heard  from  others, 
he  did  not  explain. 

"  But  the  prepossession  there,^''  he  continued,  looking  at  Mr.  Hastings, 
"  cannot  be  so  hard  to  root  out ;  it  cannot  be  of  long  standing.  Pluck  it 
out ;  pluck  it  out  at  once." 

"  Will  you,  can  you  pardon  me,"  cried  I,  "  if  I  venture  to  say  that  I — 
who  am  not  of  that  Committee — must  wait,  ere  I  change,  to  hear  what  may 
come  from  the  other  side  ?" 

These  were  rather  bold  words ;  but  he  politely  assented,  though  with  a 
conscious  sort  of  smile,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  You  will  not,  then,  take  our 
words?" 

Here  we  dropped  the  discussion. 

I  wished  much  to  know  when  he  was  himself  to  speak,  and  made  sundry 
inquiries  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  several  harangues,  but  all  without 
being  comprehended,  till  at  length  I  cried,  "  In  short,  Mr.  Wyndham,  I 
want  to  know  when  every  body  speaks." 

He  started,  and  cried  with  precipitancy,  "  Do  you  mean  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  No,  1  hope  not ;  I  hope  you  have  no  wants  about  my  miserable 
speaking?" 

I  only  laughed,  and  we  talked  for  some  time  of  other  things ;  and  then, 
suddenly,  he  burst  forth  with,  "  But  you  have  really  made  me  a  little  uneasy 
by  what  you  dropped  just  now." 

"  And  what  was  that?" 

"Something  like  an  intention  of  hearing  me." 

"  O,  if  that  depended  wholly  on  myself,  I  should  certainly  do  it." 

"  No,  I  hope  not !  I  would  not  have  you  here  on  any  account.  If  you 
have  formed  any  expectations,  it  will  give  me  great  concern." 

"  Pray  don't  be  uneasy  about  that ;  for  whatever  expectations  I  may  have 
formed,  I  had  much  rather  have  them  disappointed." 

"Ho,  ho! — you  come,  then,"  cried  he,  pointedly,  "  to  hear  me,  by  way 
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of  soft  ground  to  rest  upon,  after  the  hard  course  you  will  have  been  run 
with  these  higher-spirited  speakers  ?" 

As  I  could  not  agree  to  this,  it  led  to  a  discourse  upon  public  speaking, 
in  which  he  told  me  that,  *'  in  his  little  essays"  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  very  sound  of  his  own  voice  almost  stopped  and  confounded  him  ;  and 
the  first  moment  he  heard  nothing  else,  he  felt  quite  lost,  quite  gone  !  He 
was  remiss,  he  owned,  to  himself,  in  not  practising  it  more,  especially  now, 
where  an  harangue  of  such  importance  was  impending  ;  but  added  that  he 
generally  lost  the  opportunity  before  he  acquired  the  resolution. 

"  O,"  cried  I,  "  you  will  do  very  well, — 1  am  afraid  !" 

He  could  not  but  laugh  ;  yet  continued  to  regret  that  every  thing  now  was 
so  hastened  on,  he  should  not  be  at  all  prepared  for  the  enterprise. 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  I,  "  that  may  be  all  the  better — the  worse  I  mean  ! — for 
my  wishes  !  When  there  is  any  thing  to  come  out,  I  fancy  it  is  commonly 
with  a  happier  effect  from  the  spur  of  surprise  and  hurry  than  from  time 
and  study." 

*'  That  may  be  true  in  general,  and  I  believe  it  is,  when  there  is  any  thing 
to  come! — Here,  however,  something  of  previous  thought  is  absolutely 
necessary:  mere  facts  will  not  do  where  an  audience  is  so  mixed  and  mis- 
cellaneous ;  some  other  ingredients  are  indispensably  requisite,  in  order  to 
seize  and  secure  attention." 

"  They  will  all  come !  and  the  more,  perhaps,  for  a  little  agitation,  and 
surely  with  greater  power  and  effect :  for  where  there  is  sufficient  study  for 
all  the  rules  to  be  strictly  observed,  I  should  think  there  must  be  an  air  of 
something  so  practised,  so  artificial,  as  rather  to  harden  than  affect  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers.  When  the  facts  are  once  stated,  I  cannot  but  sup- 
pose they  must  have  much  more  force  where  followed  only  by  unstudied 
arguments,  and  by  comments  rising  at  the  moment,  than  by  any  laboured 
preparations ;  and  have  far  more  chance  of  making  a  deep  impression, 
because  more  natural  and  more  original." 

He  allowed  there  might  be  truth  in  this,  but  seemed  too  diffident  of  his 
powers  to  trust  them  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment  in  such  an  assembly. 
However,  he  talked  over  the  point  very  openly,  and  told  me  he  believed 
Irony  the  ablest  weapon  of  oratory. 

He  desired  me  not  to  fail  to  come  to  hear  Fox.  My  chances,  I  told  him, 
were  very  uncertain,  and  Friday  was  the  earliest  of  them.  "  He  speaks  on 
Thursday,"  cried  he,  "  and  indeed  you  should  hear  him." 

"  Thursday  is  my  worst  chance  of  all,"  I  answered,  "  for  it  is  the  court- 
day." 

"  And  is  there  no  dispensation  ?"  cried  he  ;  and  then  recollecting  himself, 
and  looking  very  archly  at  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  just  below  us,  he  added,  "  No, 
— true — not  for  him  !" 

*'  Not  for  any  body  1"  cried  I ;  "  on  a  court-day  my  attendance  is  as 
necessary,  and  1  am  dressed  out  as  fine,  and  almost  as  stiff,  as  those  heralds 
are  here." 

I  then  told  him  what  were  my  Windsor  days,  and  begged  he  would  not 
seize  one  of  them  to  speak  himself. 

"  By  no  means,"  cried  he,  quite  seriously,  "  would  I  have  you  here  ! — 
stay  away,  and  only  let  me  hope  for  your  good  wishes." 

*'  I  shall  be  quite  sincere,"  cried  I,  laughing,  "  and  own  to  you  that  stay 
away  I  shall  not,  if  I  can  possibly  come  ;  but  as  to  my  good  wishes,  I  have 
not,  in  this  case,  one  to  give  you  !" 

He  heard  this  with  a  start  that  was  almost  a  jump.  "  What  1"  he  exclaimed, 
"  would  you  lay  me  under  your  judgment  without  your  mercy  ? — Why  this 
is  heavier  than  any  penal  statute  !" 
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He  spoke  this  with  an  energy  that  made  Mr.  Fox  look  up,  to  see  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  speech  :  but  before  I  could  answer  it,  poor  James,  tired  of 
keeping  his  promised  circumspection,  advanced  his  head  to  join  the  con- 
versation ;  and  so  much  was  I  alarmed  lest  he  should  burst  forth  into  some 
unguarded  expression  of  his  vehement  hatred  to  the  cause,  which  could  not 
but  have  irritated  its  prosecutors,  that  the  moment  I  perceived  his  motion 
and  intention,  I  abruptly  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  surprised 
poor  James  into  a  necessity  of  following  me. 

Indeed  I  was  now  most  eager  to  depart,  from  a  circumstance  that  made  me 
feel  infinitely  awkward.  Mr.  Burke  himself  was  just  come  forward,  to 
speak  to  a  lady  a  little  below  me ;  Mr.  Wyndham  had  instantly  turned 
towards  me,  with  a  look  of  congratulation  that  seemed  rejoicing  for  me,  that 
the  orator  of  the  day,  and  of  the  cause,  was  approaching ;  but  I  retreated 
involuntarily  back,  and  shirked  meeting  his  eyes.  He  perceived  in  an 
instant  the  mistake  he  was  making,  and  went  on  with  his  discourse  as  if  Mr. 
Burke  was  out  of  the  Hall.  In  a  minute,  however,  Mr.  Burke  himself  saw 
me,  and  he  bowed  with  the  most  marked  civility  of  manner;  my  courtesy 
was  the  most  ungrateful,  distant,  and  cold;  I  could  not  do  otherwise;  so 
hurt  1  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause,  so  impossible  I  found  it  to 
utter  one  word  of  admiration  for  a  performance  whose  nobleness  was  so  dis- 
graced by  its  tenour,  and  so  conscious  was  1  the  whole  time  that  at  such  a 
moment,  to  say  nothing  seemed  almost  an  affront,  that  1  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  look,  or  what  to  do  with  myself.  How  happy  and  how  proud  would 
any  distinction  from  such  a  man  have  made  me,  had  he  been  engaged  in  a 
pursuit  of  which  I  could  have  thought  as  highly  as  1  think  of  the  abilities 
with  which  he  has  conducted  it ! 

In  coming  downstairs  I  met  Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys. 
"Well,  Miss  Burney,"  cried  the  first,  "what  say  you  to  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  now?" 

"  Only  this,"  cried  I,  "  that  I  do  not  dwell  much  upon  any  question  till  I 
have  heard  its  answer !" 

Sir  Lucas  then  attacked  me  too.  All  the  world  against  poor  Mr.  Has- 
tings, though  without  yet  knowing  what  his  materials  may  be  for  clearing 
away  these  aspersions  ! 
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Very  concise  will  be  my  accounts  till  I  come  again  to  the  trial,  to 
relate  my  third  time  of  being  at  Westminster  Hall. 

The  Queen  most  graciously,  in  the  meanwhile,  made  me  a  present  of  all 
the  charges  and  answers  as  they  had  been  printed  for  the  Lords  at  the 
opening,  when  certainly  my  hearing  had  not  made  them  very  familiar 
to  me. 

I  have  read  them  with  great  eagerness,  and  cannot  but  feel  added 
curiosity  and  earnestness  for  the  proofs  which  alone  can  balance  accounts 
between  assertions  so  bold  and  contradictions  so  positive.  AVhen  you  read 
them,  my  dearest  friends,  whatever  parts  you  pass  over  lightly,  do  not  fail 
to  read  entirely  the  conclusion  of  the  defence.  You  will  find  it  extremely 
touching,  yet  manly,  undaunted,  and  high-minded,  drawn  up  with  equal 
consciousness  of  superior  abilities,  unrequited  services,  and  injured  honour. 

The  Queen  also  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  go  to  the  new  opera  with 
ray  father  and  my  little  sister  Sarah,  who  stands  mighty  well  here,  from 
her  very  pretty  performance  in  painting  me  a  birthday  trimming. 

The  Queen  lent  me,  too,  the  new  book  of  Miss  More's,  which  was  just 
published,  "  The  Influence  on  Society  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great."  Have 
you  read  it?  The  design  is  very  laudable,  and  speaks  a  mind  earnest  to 
promote  religion  and  its  duties  ;  but  it  sometimes  points  out  imperfections 
almost  unavoidable,  with  amendments  almost  impracticable. 

Her  Majesty  at  this  time  was  a  little  indisposed,  and  we  missed  going  to 
Windsor  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  I  received  visits  of  inquiry  from 
divers  of  her  ladies — Mrs.  Brudenell,  Bed-chamber  Woman ;  Miss  Bru- 
denell,  her  daughter,  and  a  Maid  of  Honour  elect,  would  but  one  of  that  class 
please  to  marry  or  die ;  Mrs.  Tracy,  Miss  Ariana  Egerton,  Mrs.  Herbert, 
all  likewise  Bed-chamber  Women  (Mrs.  Fielding  and  her  daughters  are  still 
in  Paris)  ;  Miss  Tryon  and  Miss  Beauclerk,  Maids  of  Honour,  neither  of 
them  fair  in  a  way  to  oblige  Miss  Brudenell,  being  nothing  approaching  to 
death,  though  far  advanced  from  marriage  ;  and  various  others  ;  with'  good 
Lady  Effingham  continually. 

5* 
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Miss  Brudenell's  only  present  hope  is  said  to  be  in  Miss  Fuzilier,  who  is 
reported,  with  what  foundation  I  know  not,  to  be  likely  to  become  Mrs. 
Fairly.  She  is  pretty,  learned,  and  accomplished  :  yet,  from  the  very  little 
I  have  seen  of  her,  I  should  not  think  she  had  heart  enough  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Fairly,  in  whose  character  the  leading  trait  is  the  most  acute  sensibility. 
However,  1  have  heard  he  has  disclaimed  all  such  intention,  with  high  in- 
dignation at  the  report,  as  equally  injurious  to  the  delicacy  both  of  Miss 
Fuzilier  and  himself,  so  recently  after  his  loss. 

And  now  for  my  third  Westminster  Hall,  which  by  the  Queen's  own 
indulgent  order,  was  with  dear  Charlotte  and  Sarah. 

It  was  also  to  hear  Mr.  Fox,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  let  Mr.  Wyndham 
see  a  "  dispensation"  was  attainable,  though  the  cause  was  accidental, 
since  the  Queen's  cold  prevented  the  drawing-room. 

We  went  early,  yet  did  not  get  very  good  places.  The  Managers  at  this 
time  were  all  in  great  wrath  at  a  decision  made  the  night  before  by  the  Lords 
upon  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  which 
turned  entirely  in  favour  of  the  latter.  When  they  entered  their  Committee 
Box,  led  on  as  usual  by  Mr.  Burke,  they  all  appeared  in  the  extremest  and 
most  angry  emotion. 

When  they  had  caballed  together  some  time,  Mr.  Wyndham  came  up 
among  the  Commons,  to  bow  to  some  ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  then 
to  speak  to  me;  but  he  was  so  agitated  and  so  disconcerted,  he  could  name 
nothing  but  their  recent  provocation  from  the  Lords.  He  seemed  quite 
enraged,  and  broke  forth  with  a  vehemence  I  should  not  have  much  liked 
to  have  excited.  They  had  experienced,  he  said,  in  the  late  decision,  the 
most  injurious  treatment  that  could  beofFered  them:  the  Lords  had  resolved 
upon  saving  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  Chancellor  had  taken  him  under  the 
grossest  protection.  "In  short,"  said  he,  "the  whole  business  is  taken  out 
of  our  hands,  and  they  have  all  determined  to  save  him." 

"  Have  they  indeed  ?"  cried  I,  with  involuntary  eagerness. 

"Yes,"  answered  he,  perceiving  how  little  I  was  shocked  for  him,  "  it  is 
now  all  going  your  way." 

I  could  not  pretend  to  be  sorry,  and  only  inquired  if  Mr.  Fox  was  to 
speak. 

"  I  know  not,"  cried  he,  hastily,  "  what  is  to  be  done,  who  will  speak,  or 
what  will  be  resolved.     Fox  is  in  a  rage  !     Oh,  a  rage  !" 

"  But  yet  I  hope  he  will  speak.     I  have  never  heard  him." 

"  No  1  not  the  other  day  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  was  then  at  Windsor." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  you  told  me  you  were  going.  You  have  lost  every 
thing  by  it!  To-day  will  be  nothing,  he  is  all  rage!  On  Tuesday  he  was 
great  indeed.  You  should  have  heard  him  then.  And  Burke,  you  should 
have  heard  the  conclusion  of  Burke's  speech  ;  'twas  the  noblest  ever  uttered 
by  man  !" 

"  So  I  have  been  told." 

"To-day  you  will  hear  nothing — know  nothing, — there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity ;  Fox  is  all  fury." 

I  told  him  he  almost  frightened  me;  for  bespoke  in  a  tremor  himself  that 
was  really  unpleasant. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  he,  looking  at  me  half  reproachfully,  half  good-humouredly, 
"Fox's  fury  is  with  the  Lords — not  there!"  pointing  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  saw  by  this  he  entered  into  my  feelings  in  the  midst  of  his  irritability, 
and  that  gave  me  courage  to  cry  out,  "  I  am  glad  of  that  at  least !" 

"  O  yes  !  yes!"  cried  he  a  little  impetuously,  "all  our  complaints,  our  in- 
dignities, our  difficulties — all  those  are  but  balm  to  you." 
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And  he  shook  his  head  and  his  hand  at  me  tremulously  and  reproachfully, 
rising  at  the  same  time  to  be  gone. 

"Oh,  Mr.  VVyndham,"  cried  I,  half  laughing,  yet  half  afraid,  "  «  soften  a 
little  of  that  flint,'  as  Mr.  Sterling  says,  I  beseech  you." 

A  smile  forced  its  way  to  his  features  whether  he  would  or  not  ;  but  he 
very  earnestly  said,  "  And  do  you  still,  and  can  you  after  what  you  have 
heard,  retain  any  esteem  for  Mr.  Hastings?" 

u  Why — a — little  !"  answered  I,  hesitatingly. 

«'  What,  still !  after  what  you  have  heard  I" 

"  Won't  you  allow  nne  any?"  cried  I. 

"  If  it  is  half  what  it  was — " 

"  Not  half! — Oh  yes,  allow  me  half!" 

"  What  half!  after  all  you  have  heard!" 

And  again  shaking  his  head  and  his  hand  as  if  quite  scandalized  for  me, 
he  hurried  back  to  his  den,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Mr.  Fox  spoke  five  hours,  and  with  a  violence  that  did  not  make  me 
forget  what  I  had  heard  of  his  being  in  such  a  fury ;  but  I  shall  never  give 
any  account  of  these  speeches,  as  they  will  all  be  printed.  I  shall  only  say 
a  word  of  the  speakers  as  far  as  relates  to  my  own  feelings  about  thenn,  and 
that  briefly  will  be  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  Mr.  Burke,  whose  oratorical 
powers  appeared  to  me  far  more  gentleman-like,  scholar-like,  and  fraught 
with  true  genius  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  may  be  I  am  prejudiced  by  old 
kindnesses  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  it  may  be  that  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Fox 
may  have  turned  me  against  him,  for  it  struck  me  to  have  a  boldness  in  it 
quite  hard  and  callous.  However,  it  is  little  matter  how  much  my  judg- 
ment in  this  point  may  err.  With  you,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  nothing 
further  to  do  than  simply  to  give  it;  and  even  should  it  be  wrong,  it  will 
not  very  essentially  injure  you  in  your  politics. 

Vp  ^  -Tf-  Vt*  7V^  vt^  "^ 

1  have  very  little  to  say  till  again  I  beg  you  to  accompany  me  to  West- 
minster Hall. 

I  must  mention,  however,  that  in  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Ariana  Egerton  she 
told  me  that  she  was  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  would  herself 
acquaint  me,  by  a  note,  of  the  day  upon  which  he  meant  to  speak.  This 
I  desired  very  much,  as  I  now  more  wish  to  hear  him  than  any  of  the  set. 

She  told  me,  too,  such  kind  speeches  made  of  me  by  Mr.  Burke,  whom 
she  often  meets  at  Bulstrode,  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's,  that  they  went  to 
my  heart  with  fresh  dismay,  in  reflecting  on  the  violent  and  unjust  part  he 
now  seems  acting. 

Again,  on  the  fourth  time  of  my  attendance  at  Westminster  Hall,  honest 
James  was  my  esquire. 

We  were  so  late  from  divers  accidents  that  we  did  not  enter  till  the  same 
moment  with  the  prisoner.  In  descending  the  steps  I  heard  my  name  ex- 
claimed with  surprise,  and  looking  before  me,  I  saw  myself  rocognised  by 
Mrs.  Crewe.  "  Miss  Burney,"  she  cried,  "  who  could  have  thought  of  seeing 
you  here  !" 

Very  obligingly  she  made  me  join  her  immediately,  which,  as  I  was  with  no 
lady,  was  a  very  desirable  circumstance;  and  though  her  political  principles 
are  well  known,  and  of  course,  lead  her  to  side  with  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  she  had  the  good  sense  to  conclude  me  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
delicacy  never  once  to  distress  me  by  any  discussion  of  the  prosecution. 

I  was  much  disappointed  to  find  nothing  intended  for  this  day's  trial  but 
hearing  evidence;  no  speaker  was  preparing;  all  the  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  and  others  that  1  know  not,  came  from  the 
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Committee  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Crewe ;  but  soon  after  one  came  not  so  unknown 
to  me — Mr.  Burke  ;  and  Mrs.  Crewe,  seeing  him  ascend,  named  him  to  me, 
but  was  herself  a  little  surprised  to  see  it  was  his  purpose  to  name  himself, 
for  he  immediately  made  up  to  me,  and  with  an  air  of  such  frank  kindness 
that,  could  I  have  forgot  his  errand  in  that  Hall,  would  have  made  me  re- 
ceive him  as  formerly,  when  I  was  almost  fascinated  with  him. 

But  far  other  were  my  sensations.  I  trembled  as  he  approached  me,  with 
conscious  change  of  sentiments,  and  with  a  dread  of  his  pressing  from  me 
a  disapprobation  he  might  resent,  but  which  I  knew  not  how  to  disguise. 

*'  Near-sighted  as  I  am,"  cried  he,  I  knew  you  immediately.  I  knew  you 
from  our  box  the  moment  I  looked  up;  yet  how  long  it  is,  except  for  an 
instant  here,  since  1  have  seen  you  1" 

"  Yes,"  I  hesitatingly  answered,  "  I — live  in  a  monastery  now." 

He  said  nothing  to  this.  He  felt,  perhaps,  it  was  meant  to  express  my 
inaccessibility. 

I  inquired  after  Mrs.  Burke.  He  recounted  to  me  the  particulars  of  his 
sudden  seizure  when  he  spoke  last,  from  the  cramp  in  his  stomach,  owing 
to  a  draught  of  cold  water  which  he  drank  in  the  midst  of  the  heat  of  his 
oration. 

I  could  not  even  wear  a  semblance  of  being  sorry  for  him  on  this  occasion; 
and  my  cold  answers  made  him  soon  bend  down  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Crewe. 

I  was  seated  in  the  next  row  to  her,  just  above. 

Mr.  Wyndham  was  now  talking  with  her.  My  whole  curiosity  and 
desire  being  to  hear  him,  which  had  induced  me  to  make  a  point  of  coming 
this  time,  I  was  eager  to  know  if  my  chance  was  wholly  gone.  "  You  are 
aware,"  I  cried,  when  he  spoke  to  me,  "  what  brings  me  here  this  morning  !" 

"  No  ;"  he  protested  he  knew  not. 

Mrs.  Crewe,  again  a  little  surprised,  I  believe,  at  this  second  opposition 
acquaintance,  began  questioning  how  often  I  had  attended  this  trial. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  with  much  warmth  of  regret,  told  her  very  seldom,  and 
that  I  had  lost  Mr.  Burke  on  his  best  day. 

I  then  turned  to  speak  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  I  might  not  seem  listening,  for 
they  interspersed  various  civilities  upon  my  peculiar  right  to  have  heard  all 
the  great  speeches,  but  Mr.  Burke  was  in  so  profound  a  reverie  he  did  not 
hear  me. 

I  wished  Mr.  Wyndham  had  not  either,  for  he  called  upon  him  aloud, 
"  Mr.  Burke,  Miss  Burney  speaks  to  you !" 

He  gave  me  his  immediate  attention  with  an  air  so  full  of  respect  that  it 
quite  shamed  me. 

"  Indeed,"  1  cried,  "  I  had  never  meant  to  speak  to  Mr.  Burke  again  after 
hearing  him  in  Westminster  Hall.  I  had  meant  to  keep  at  least  that 
geographical  timidity.'''' 

I  alluded  to  an  expression  in  his  great  speech  of*'  geographical  morality" 
which  had  struck  me  very  much.  He  laughed  heartily,  instantly  compre- 
hending me,  and  assured  me  it  was  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  him  on  the 
moment  he  had  uttered  it,  wholly  without  study. 

A  little  general  talk  followed;  and  then,  one  of  the  Lords  rising  to 
question  some  of  the  evidence,  he  said  he  must  return  to  his  Committee  and 
business, — very  flatteringly  saying,  in  quitting  his  post,  "  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  played  truant  from  the  Manager's  Box." 

However  1  might  be  obliged  to  him,  which  sincerely  I  felt,  I  was  yet  glad 
to  have  him  go.  My  total  ill  will  to  all  he  was  about  made  his  conversation 
merely  a  pain  to  me. 

I  did  not  feel  the  same  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wyndham.  He  is  not  the  prose- 
cutor, and  seems  endowed  with  so  much  liberality  and  candour  that  it  not 
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only  encourages  me  to  speak  to  him  what  I  think,  but  leads  me  to  believe 
he  will  one  day  or  other  reflect  upon  joining  a  party  so  violent  as  a  stain  to 
the  independence  of  his  character. 

Almost  instantly  he  came  forward  to  the  place  Mr.  Burke  had  vacated. 

"Are  you  approaching,"  1  cried,  "to  hear  my  upbraidingsl" 

**  Why — I  don't  know,"  cried  he,  looking  half  alarmed. 

"  Oh  !  I  give  you  warning,  if  you  come  you  must  expect  them ;  so  my  in- 
vitation is  almost  as  pleasant  as  the  man's  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  who 
calls  to  Master  Barnardine,  '  won't  you  come  down  to  be  hanged  V  " 

*'  But  how,"  cried  he,  "  have  I  incurred  your  upbraidings?" 

"  By  bringing  me  here,"  I  answered,  "  only  to  disappoint  me." 

"  Did  I  bring  you  here?" 

"  Yes,  by  telling  me  you  were  to  speak  to-day." 

He  protested  he  could  never  have  made  such  an  assertion.  I  explained 
myself,  reminding  him  that  he  had  told  me  he  was  certainly  to  speak  before 
the  recess  ;  and  that  therefore,  when  I  was  informed  this  was  to  be  the  last 
day  of  trial  till  after  the  recess,  I  concluded  I  should  be  right,  but  found  my- 
self so  utterly  wrong  as  to  hear  nothing  but  such  evidence  as  1  could  not 
even  understand,  because  it  was  so  uninteresting  I  could  not  even  listen  to  it. 

"  How  strangely,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  we  all  moulded,  that  nothing  ever 
in  this  mortal  life,  however  pleasant  in  itself,  and  however  desirable  from  its 
circumstances,  can  come  to  us  without  alloy — not  even  flattery  ;  for  here,  at 
this  moment,  all  the  high  gratification  I  should  feel,  and  I  am  well  disposed 
to  feel  it  thoroughly  in  supposing  you  could  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
come  hither  in  order  to  hear  me,  is  kept  down  and  subdued  by  the  conscious- 
ness how  much  I  must  disappoint  you." 

"  Not  at  all,"  cried  I ;  "  the  worse  you  speak,  the  better  for  my  side  of  the 
question." 

He  laughed,  but  confessed  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  was  so  great  in  the 
thought  of  that  speech,  whenever  he  was  to  make  it,  that  it  haunted  him  in 
fiery  dreams  in  his  sleep. 

"  Sleep  !"  cried  I ;  "do  you  ever  sle  ep  ?" 

He  stared  a  little,  but  I  added  with  pretended  dryness,  "  Do  any  of  you 
that  live  down  there  in  that  prosecutors'  den  ever  sleep  in  your  beds?  I 
should  have  imagined  that,  had  you  even  attempted  it,  the  anticipating 
ghost  of  Mr.  Hastings  would  have  appeared  to  you  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  have  drawn  your  curtains,  and  glared  ghastly  in  your  eyes.  I  do 
heartily  wish  Mr.  Tickell  would  send  you  that  'Anticipation'  at  once!" 

This  idea  furnished  us  with  sundry  images,  till,  looking  down  upon  Mr. 
Hastings,  with  an  air  a  little  moved,  he  said,  "  I  am  afraid  the  most  insult- 
ing thing  we  do  by  him  is  coming  up  hither  to  show  ourselves  so  easy  and 
disengaged,  and  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  ladies." 

"  But  I  hope,"  cried  I,  alarmed,  "  he  does  not  see  that." 

"  Why  your  caps,"  cried  he,  "  are  much  in  your  favour  for  concealment ; 
they  are  excellent  screens  to  all  but  the  first  row !" 

I  saw  him,  however,  again  look  at  the  poor,  and,  1  sincerely  believe, 
much-injured  prisoner,  and  as  I  saw  also  he  still  bore  with  my  open  opposi- 
tion, I  could  not  but  again  seize  a  favourable  moment  for  being  more  serious 
with  him. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  I  cried,  "  I  have  not  forgot  what  dropped  from 
you  on  the  first  day  of  this  trial." 

He  looked  a  little  surprised.  "  You,"  I  continued,  "  probably  have  no 
remembrance  of  it,  for  you  have  been  living  ever  since  down  there;  but  I 
was  more  touched  with  what  you  said  then,  than  with  all  I  have  since  heard 
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from  all  the  others,  and  probably  than  with  all  I  shall  hear  even  from  you 
again  when  you  mount  the  rostrum." 

*'  You  conclude,"  cried  he,  looking  very  sharp,  "  I  shall  then  be  better 
steeled  against  that  fatal  candour?" 

"  In  fact,"  cried  I,  "  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  do  really  believe  your  steeling  to 
be  factitious,  notwithstanding  you  took  pains  to  assure  me  your  candour 
was  but  the  deeper  malice ;  and  yet  I  will  own,  when  once  I  have  heard 
your  speech,  I  have  little  expectation  of  ever  having  the  honour  of  convers- 
ing with  you  again." 

"  And  why  ?"  cried  he,  starting  back ;  "  what  am  I  to  say  that  you  de- 
nounce such  a  forfeit  beforehand  ?" 

I  could  not  explain ;  I  left  him  to  imagine;  for,  should  he  prove  as  vio- 
lent and  as  personal  as  the  rest,  I  had  no  objection  to  his  previously  under- 
standing I  could  have  no  future  pleasure  in  discoursing  with  him. 

"  I  think,  however,"  I  continued,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  since  I  have  settled 
this  future  taciturnity,  I  have  a  fair  right  in  the  mean  while  to  say  whatever 
comes  uppermost." 

He  agreed  to  this  with  great  approvance. 

"  Moli^re,  you  know,  in  order  to  obtain  a  natural  opinion  of  his  plays, 
applied  to  an  old  woman ;  you,  upon  the  same  principle,  to  obtain  a  natural 
opinion  of  political  matters,  should  apply  to  an  ignorant  one  ; — for  you  will 
never,  I  am  sure,  gain  it  down  thereP 

He  smiled,  whether  he  would  or  not,  but  protested  this  was  the  severest 
stricture  upon  his  Committee  that  had  ever  yet  been  uttered. 

T  told  him  as  it  was  the  last  time  he  was  likely  to  hear  unbiassed  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  it  was  right  they  should  be  spoken  very  intelligibly. 

"And  permit  me,"  I  said,  *' to  begin  with  what  strikes  me  the  most. 
Were  Mr.  Hastings  really  the  culprit  he  is  represented,  he  would  never 
stand  there." 

"  Certainly,"  cried  he,  with  a  candour  he  could  not  suppress,  "  there 
seems  something  favourable  in  that;  it  has  a  good  look;  but  assure  your- 
self he  never  expected  to  see  this  day." 

"  But  would  he,  if  guilty,  have  waited  its  chance  ]  Was  not  all  the  world 
before  him  ?     Could  he  not  have  chosen  any  other  place  of  residence  ?" 

"Yes  ; — but  the  shame,  the  disgrace  of  a  flight?" 

"  What  is  it  all  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  convicted  guilt?" 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  And  now,"  I  continued,  "  shall  I  tell  you,  just  in  the  same  simple  style, 
how  1  have  been  struck  with  the  speakers  and  speeches  I  have  yet  heard?" 

He  eagerly  begged  me  to  go  on. 

"  The  whole  of  this  public  speaking  is  quite  new  to  me.  I  was  never  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     It  is  all  a  new  creation  to  me." 

"  And  what  a  creation  it  is  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  how  noble,  how  elevating  1 
and — what  an  inhabitant  for  it !" 

I  received  his  compliment  with  great  courtesy,  as  an  encouragement  for 
me  to  proceed. 

1  then  began  upon  Mr.  Burke ;  but  I  must  give  you  a  very  brief  summary 
of  my  speech,  as  it  could  only  be  intelligible  at  full  length  from  your  having 
heard  his.  I  told  him  that  his  opening  had  struck  me  with  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  his  powers,  from  the  eloquence,  the  imagination,  the  fire,  the 
diversity  of  expression,  and  the  ready  flow  of  language,  with  which  he 
seemed  gifted,  in  a  most  superior  manner,  for  any  and  every  purpose  to 
which  rhetoric  could  lead.  "  And  when  he  came  to  his  two  narratives,"  I 
continued,  "  when  he  related  the  particulars  of  those  dreadful  murders,  he 
interested,  he  engaged,  he  at  last  overpowered  me;  I  felt  my  cause  lost.     I 
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could  hardly  keep  on  my  seat.  My  eyes  dreaded  a  single  glance  towards 
a  man  so  accused  as  Mr.  Hastings :  I  wanted  to  sink  on  the  floor,  that  they 
might  be  saved  so  painful  a  sight.  I  had  no  hope  he  could  clear  himself; 
not  another  wish  in  his  favour  remained.  But  when  from  this  narration 
Mr.  Burke  proceeded  to  his  own  comments  and  declamation — when  the 
charges  of  rapacity,  cruelty,  tyranny  were  general,  and  made  with  all  the 
violence  of  personal  detestation,  and  continued  and  aggravated  without  any 
further  fact  or  illustration ;  then  there  appeared  more  of  study  than  of  truth, 
more  of  invective  than  of  justice  ;  and,  in  short,  so  little  of  proof  to  so  much 
of  passion,  that  in  a  very  short  time  I  began  to  lift  up  my  head,  my  seat 
was  no  longer  uneasy,  my  eyes  were  indifferent  which  way  they  looked,  or 
what  object  caught  them ;  and  before  I  was  myself  aware  of  the  declension 
of  Mr.  Burke's  powers  over  my  feelings,  I  found  myself  a  mere  spectator  in 
a  public  place,  and  looking  all  around  it,  with  my  opera-glass  in  ray 
hand !" 

His  eyes  sought  the  ground  on  hearing  this,  and  with  no  other  comment 
than  a  rather  uncomfortable  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  expressively  and 
concisely  said — "  I  comprehend  you  perfectly  !" 

This  was  a  hearing  too  favourable  to  stop  me ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  con- 
stantly before  me  was  an  animation  to  my  spirits  which  nothing  less  could 
have  given  me,  to  a  manager  of  such  a  Committee  ! 

I  next,  therefore,  began  upon  Mr.  Fox ;  and  I  ran  through  the  general 
matter  of  his  speech,  with  such  observations  as  had  occurred  to  me  in  hear- 
ing it.  "  His  violence,"  I  said,  "  had  that  sort  of  monotony  that  seemed  to 
result  from  its  being  factitious,  and  I  felt  less  pardon  for  that  than  for  any 
extravagance  in  Mr.  Burke,  whose  excesses  seemed  at  least  to  be  unaffected, 
and,  if  they  spoke  against  his  judgment,  spared  his  probity.  Mr.  Fox  ap- 
peared to  have  no  such  excuse ;  he  looked  all  good  humour  and  negligent 
ease  the  instant  before  he  began  a  speech  of  uninterrupted  passion  and 
vehemence,  and  he  wore  the  same  careless  and  disengaged  air  the  very  in- 
stant he  had  finished.  A  display  of  talents  in  which  the  inward  man  took 
so  little  share  could  have  no  powers  of  persuasion  to  those  who  saw  them  in 
that  light;  and  therefore,  however  their  brilliancy  might  be  admired,  they 
were  useless  to  their  cause,  for  they  left  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  the  same 
state  that  they  found  it." 

After  a  short  vindication  of  his  friends,  he  said,  "  You  have  never  heard 
Pitt?     You  would  like  him  beyond  any  other  competitor." 

And  then  he  made  his  panegyric  in  very  strong  terms,  allowing  him  to 
be  equal,  ready,  splendid,  wonderful ! — he  was  in  constant  astonishment 
himself  at  his  powers  and  success  ; — his  youth  and  inexperience  never 
seemed  against  him  :  though  he  mounted  to  his  present  height  after  and  in 
opposition  to  such  a  vortex  of  splendid  abilities,  yet,  alone  and  unsupported, 
he  coped  with  them  all !  And  then,  with  conscious  generosity,  he  finished 
a  most  noble  tloge  with  these  words ;  "  Take — you  may  take — the  testi- 
mony of  an  enemy — a  very  confirmed  enemy  of  Mr.  Pitt's  !" 

Not  very  confirmed,  I  hope  !  A  man  so  liberal  can  harbour  no  enmity  of 
that  dreadful  malignancy  that  sets  mitigation  at  defiance  for  ever. 

He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  Mr.  Grey  ? 

«'  No,"  I  answered ;  «'  1  can  come  but  seldom,  and  therefore  I  reserved 
myself  for  to-day." 

"  You  really  fill  me  with  compunction  !"  he  cried.  "  But  if,  indeed,  I 
have  drawn  you  into  so  cruel  a  waste  of  your  time,  the  only  compensation 
I  can  make  you  will  be  carefully  to  keep  from  you  the  day  when  I  shall 
really  speak." 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  must  hear  you  ;  for  that  is  all  I  now  wait  for  to 
make  up  my  final  opinion." 
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«'  And  does  it  all  rest  with  me  1 — '  Dreadful  responsibility  !' — as  Mr. 
Hastings  powerfully  enough  expresses  himself  in  his  narrative." 

"And  can  you  allow  an  expression  of  Mr.  Hastings's  to  be  powerful? — 
This  is  not  like  Mr.  Fox,  who,  in  acknowledging  some  one  small  thing  to 
be  right,  in  his  speech,  checked  himself  for  the  acknowledgment  by  hastily 
saying,  <  Ihough  I  am  7io  great  admirer  of  the  genius  and  abilities  of  the 
gentleman  at  the  bar  ; — as  if  he  pronounced  a  sentence  in  a  parenthesis, 
between  hooks, — so  rapidly  he  flew  off  to  what  he  could  positively 
censure." 

*'  And  hooks  they  were  indeed  1"  he  cried. 

"  Do  not  inform  against  me,"  I  continued,  "  and  I  will  give  you  a  little 
more  of  Moliere's  old  woman." 

He  gave  me  \i\s  parole,  and  looked  very  curious. 

"  Well  then, — amongst  the  things  the  most  striking  to  an  unbiassed  spec- 
tator was  that  action  of  the  orator  that  led  him  to  look  full  at  the  prisoner 
upon  every  hard  part  of  the  charge.  There  was  no  courage  in  it,  since 
the  accused  is  so  situated  he  must  make  no  answer ;  and,  7iot  being  courage, 
to  Moliere^s  old  woman  it  could  only  seem  cruelty  /^^ 

He  quite  gave  up  this  point  without  a  defence,  except  telling  me  it  was 
from  the  habit  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Fox,  wiio  chiefly  had  done 
this,  was  a  most  good-humoured  man,  and  by  nothing  but  habit  would  have 
been  betrayed  into  such  an  error. 

"  And  another  thing,"  I  cried,  "  which  strikes  those  ignorant  of  senato- 
rial license,  is  this — that  those  perpetual  repetitions,  from  all  the  speakers, 
of  inveighing  against  the  power,  the  rapacity,  the  tyranny,  the  despotism 
of  the  Gentleman  at  the  Bar,  being  uttered  now,  when  we  see  him  without 
any  power,  without  even  liberty — confined  to  that  spot,  and  the  only  person 
in  this  large  assembly  who  may  not  leave  it  when  he  will; — when  we  see 
such  a  contrast  to  all  we  hear,  we  think  the  simplest  relation  would  be 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  justice,  as  all  that  goes  beyond  plain  narrative, 
instead  of  sharpening  indignation,  only  calls  to  mind  the  greatness  of  the 
fall  and  raises  involuntary  commiseration!" 

"  And  you  wish,"  he  cried,  "  to  hear  me?  How  you  add  to  my  difficul- 
ties ! — for  now,  instead  of  thinking  of  Lords,  Commons,  Bishops,  and 
Judges  before  me,  and  of  the  delinquent  and  his  counsel  at  my  side,  I  shall 
have  every  thought  and  faculty  swallowed  up  in  thinking  of  who  is  behind 
me  !" 

The  civil  speech  put  an  end  to  Moliere's  old  woman  and  her  comments; 
and  not  to  have  him  wonder  at  her  unnecessarily,  I  said,  "  Now,  then,  Mr. 
Wyndham,  shall  I  tell  you  fairly  what  it  is  that  induced  me  to  say  all  this 
to  you  1 — Dr.  Johnson  ! — what  I  have  heard  from  him  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  hazardous  openness." 

'<  'Twas  a  noble  cause,"  cried  he,  well  pleased,  "  and  noble  has  been  its 
effect !  I  loved  him,  indeed,  sincerely.  He  has  left  a  chasm  in  my  heart 
— a  chasm  in  the  world.  There  was  in  him  what  I  never  saw  before, 
what  I  never  shall  find  again  ! — I  lament  every  moment  as  lost,  that  I  might 
have  spent  in  his  society,  and  yet  gave  to  any  other." 

How  it  delighted  me  to  hear  this  just  praise,  thus  warmly  uttered ! — I 
could  speak  from  this  moment  upon  no  other  subject.  I  told  him  how  much 
it  gratified  me  ;  and  we  agreed  in  comparing  notes  upon  the  very  few  oppor- 
tunities his  real  remaining  friends  could  now  meet  with  of  a  similar  indul- 
gence, since  so  little  was  his  intrinsic  worth  understood,  while  so  deeply  all 
his  foibles  had  been  felt,  that  in  general  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  pain  to 
hear  him  even  named. 

How  did  we  then  emulate  each  other  in  calling  to  mind  all  his  excel- 
lences 1 
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"His  abilities,  cried  Mr.  Wyndham,  "were  gigantic,  and  always  at 
hand ;  no  matter  for  the  subject,  he  had  information  ready  for  every  thing. 
He  was  fertile, — he  was  universal  !" 

My  praise  of  him  was  of  a  still  more  solid  kind, — his  principles,  his  piety, 
his  kind  heart  under  all  its  rough  coating:  but  I  need  not  repeat  what  I 
said, — my  dear  friends  know  every  word. 

I  reminded  him  of  the  airings,  in  which  he  gave  his  time  with  his  carriage 
for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Johnson's  health.  "  What  an  advantage  !"  he  cried, 
"  was  all  that  to  myself!  I  had  not  merely  an  admiration,  but  a  tenderness 
for  him, — the  more  I  knew  him,  the  stronger  it  became.  We  never  dis- 
agreed ;  even  in  politics,  I  found  it  rather  words  than  things  in  which  we 
differed." 

"  And  if  you  could  so  love  him,"  cried  I,  "  knowing  him  only  in  a 
general  way,*  what  would  you  have  felt  for  him  had  you  known  him  at 
Streatham?" 

I  then  gave  him  a  little  history  of  his  manners  and  way  of  life  there, — 
his  good  humour,  his  sport,  his  kindness,  his  sociability,  and  all  the  many 
excellent  qualities  that  in  the  world  at  large,  were  by  so  many  means 
obscured. 

He  was  extremely  interested  in  all  I  told  him,  and  regrettingly  said  he  had 
only  known  him  in  his  worst  days,  when  his  health  was  upon  its  decline, 
and  infirmities  were  crowding  fast  upon  him. 

"  Had  he  lived  longer,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  satisfied  I  should  have  taken 
to  him  almost  wholly.  I  should  have  taken  him  to  my  heart !  have  looked 
up  to  him,  applied  to  him,  advised  with  him  in  all  the  most  essential  occur- 
rences of  my  life !  I  am  sure,  too, — though  it  is  a  proud  assertion — he 
would  have  liked  me,  also,  better,  had  we  mingled  more.  I  felt  a  mixed 
fondness  and  reverence  growing  so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  am  satisfied  the 
closest  union  would  have  followed  his  longer  life." 

I  then  mentioned  how  kindly  he  had  taken  his  visit  to  him  at  Lichfield^ 
during  a  severe  illness.     "  And  he  left  you,"  I  said,  "  a  book  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  and  he  gave  me  one,  also,  just  before  he  died. 
*  You  will  look  into  this  sometimes,'  he  said,  '  and  not  refuse  to  remember 
whence  you  had  it.'  " 

And  then  he  added  he  had  heard  him  speak  of  me, — and  with  so  much 
kindness,  that  I  was  forced  not  to  press  a  recapitulation  ;  yet  now  I  wish  I 
had  heard  it. 

Just  before  we  broke  up,  "  There  is  nothing,"  he  cried,  with  energy,  "  for 
which  I  look  back  upon  myself  with  severer  discipline  than  the  time  I  have 
thrown  away  in  other  pursuits,  that  might  else  have  been  devoted  to  that 
wonderful  man  !" 

He  then  said  he  must  be  gone, — he  was  one  in  a  committee  of  the  House, 
and  could  keep  away  no  longer.     "  Yet  1  go,"  he  cried,  "  to  the  driest 
work  ! — to  the  wool  business  !" 
"  What  wool  business  ]" 

"Wool  and  worsted!"  repeated  he,  with  disgust,  "the  Bill  now  in 
debate.  And  to  leave  such  an  assembly,  such  society  as  this,  for  wool 
and  worsted  !  for — for — "  he  hesitated  and  laughed,  and  then,  in  a  whis- 
per, added,  "  for  Mr.  Simkins  and  Mr.  Flobson  I" 

I  drew  back, — but  he  leant  forward,  over  the  little  partition  that 
divides  the  Chamberlain's  Box  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  a 
very  arch  earnestness,  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  nay  ! — let  me  have  this  little 
retaliation  !  'tis  very  little,  indeed,  for  what  I  owe !" 

1  stopped  him,  however,  by  answering  only  to  his  wool  and  worsted 
lamentation:  "Who,"  cried  I,  "shall  pity  the   toils   and  labours   of  th& 
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poorer   class   of  mankind,   when   a   den    such   as    that   (pointing   to   the 
Managers'  Box)  can  find  such  volunteers  V 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head,  and  took  his  leave. 

And  certainly,  thought  I  to  myself,  to  earn  daily  bread  may  be  less 
fatiguing  than  to  earn  daily  abuse. 

I  then  again  joined  in  with  Mrs.  Crewe,  who,  meantime,  had  had  mana- 
gers without  end  to  converse  with  her. 

But,  very  soon  after,  Mr.  Burke  mounted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
again,  and  took  the  place  left  by  Mr.  Wyndham. 

I  inquired  very  much  after  Mrs.  Burke,  and  we  talked  of  the  spectacle, 
and  its  fine  effect ;  and  I  ventured  to  mention,  allusively,  some  of  the 
digressive  parts  of  the  great  speech  in  which  I  had  heard  him  ;  but  I  saw 
him  anxious  for  speaking  more  to  the  point,  and  as  I  could  not  talk  to  him 
— the  leading  prosecutor — with  that  frankness  of  opposing  sentiments  which 
I  used  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  was  anxious  only  to  avoid  talking  at  all ;  and 
so  brief  was  my  speech,  and  so  long  my  silences,  that,  of  course,  he  was 
soon  wearied  into  a  retreat.  Had  he  not  acted  such  a  part,  with  what  plea- 
sure should  I  have  exerted  myself  to  lengthen  his  stay ! 

Yet  he  went  not  in  wrath  :  for,  before  the  close,  he  came  yet  a  third 
time,  to  say,  "  I  do  not  pity  you  for  having  to  sit  there  so  long,  for,  with 
you,  sitting  can  now  be  no  punishment." 

"  No,"  cried  I,  "  I  may  take  rest  now  for  a  twelvemonth  back." 

His  son  also  came  to  speak-  to  me ;  but,  not  long  after,  Mrs.  Crewe 
called  upon  me  to  say,  "  Miss  Burney,  Mr.  Sheridan  begs  me  to  introduce 
him  to  you,  for  he  thinks  you  have  forgot  him." 

I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable  in  this ;  the  part  he  acts  would  take  from 
me  all  desire  for  his  notice,  even  were  his  talents  as  singular  as  they  are 
celebrated.  Cold,  therefore,  was  my  reception  of  his  salutations,  though  as 
civil  as  I  could  make  it.  He  talked  a  little  over  our  former  meeting  at  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley's,  and  he  reminded  me  of  what  he  had  there  urged  and  per- 
suaded with  all  his  might,  namely,  that  I  would  write  a  comedy  ;  and  he 
now  reproached  me  for  my  total  disregard  of  his  counsel  and  opinion. 

I  made  little  or  no  answer,  for  I  am  always  put  out  by  such  sort  of  dis- 
course, especially  when  entered  upon  with  such  abruptness. 

Recollecting,  then,  that  '  Cecilia'  had  been  published  since  that  time,  he 
began  a  very  florid  flourish  ;  saying  he  was  in  my  debt  greatly,  not  only 
for  reproaches  about  what  I  had  neglected,  but  for  fine  speeches  about 
what  I  had  performed.  I  hastily  interrupted  him  with  a  fair  retort, 
exclaiming — "  O  I  if  fine  speeches  may  now  be  made,  I  ought  to  begin  first 
— but  know  not  where  I  should  end  !"  I  then  asked  after  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and 
he  soon  after  left  me. 

Mrs.  Crewe  was  very  obligingly  solicitous  our  renewed  acquaintance 
should  not  drop  here ;  she  asked  me  to  name  any  day  for  dining  with  her, 
or  to  send  to  her  at  any  time  when  I  could  arrange  a  visit :  but  I  was 
obliged  to  decline  it,  on  the  general  score  of  wanting  time. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  business  there  was  much  speaking,  and  1 
heard  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  several  others:  but  the  whole  turned  ex- 
tremely in  favour  of  the  gentleman  at  the  bar,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
the  accusers,  whose  own  witnesses  gave  testimony,  most  unexpectedly  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

We  came  away  very  late ;  my  dear  James  quite  delighted  with  this 
happy  catastrophe. 

March. — I  have  only  memorandums  of  this  month,  as  my  dearest 
Fredy's  being  in  town  makes  the  chief  part  of  its  occurrences  already 
known.     What  I  have  noted,  take. 
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In  our  first  journey  to  Windsor  this  month  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  still 
unable  to  go,  and  the  party  was  Miss  Planta,  Colonel  Welbred,  Mr.  Fairly, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Mr.  Turbulent. 

Sir  Joseph  was  so  exceedingly  shy  that  we  made  no  sort  of  acquaintance 
at  all.  If  instead  of  going  round  the  world  he  had  only  fallen  from  the 
moon,  he  could  not  appear  less  versed  in  the  usual  modes  of  a  tea-drinking 
party.  But  what,  you  will  say,  has  a  tea-drinking  party  to  do  with  a  bota- 
nist, a  man  of  science,  a  president  of  the  Royal  Society? 

I  left  him,  however,  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Turbulent,  the  two  Colonels 
becoming,  as  usual,  my  joint  supporters.  And  Mr.  Turbulent,  in  revenge, 
ceased  not  one  moment  to  watch  Colonel  Welbred,  nor  permitted  him  to 
say  a  word,  or  to  hear  an  answer,  without  some  most  provoking  grimace. 
Fortunately,  upon  this  subject  he  cannot  confuse  me ;  I  have  not  a  senti- 
ment about  Colonel  Welbred,  for  or  against,  that  shrinks  from  examination. 

To-night,  however,  my  conversation  was  almost  wholly  with  him.  I 
would  not  talk  with  Mr.  Turbulent ;  I  could  not  talk  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ; 
and  Mr.  Fairly  did  not  talk  with  me :  he  had  his  little  son  with  him  ;  he 
was  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  seemed  awake  to  no  other  pleasure  than  dis- 
coursing with  that  sweet  boy. 

I  believe  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Gwynn  had  called  upon 
me  one  morning,  in  London,  and  left  me  a  remarkably  fine  impression  of 
Mr.  Bunbury's  "  Propagation  of  a  Lie,"  which  I  had  mentioned  when  she 
was  at  Windsor,  with  regret  at  having  never  seen  it.  This  I  had  produced 
here  a  month  ago,  to  show  to  our  tea-party,  and  just  as  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Welbred,  his  Majesty  entered  the  room ;  and,  after  looking  at  it 
a  little  while,  with  much  entertainment,  he  took  it  away  to  show  it  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses.  I  thought  it  lost ;  for  Colonel  Welbred  said  he  con- 
cluded it  would  be  thrown  amidst  the  general  hoard  of  curiosities,  which, 
when  once  seen,  are  commonly  ever  after  forgotten,  yet  which  no  one  has 
courage  to  name  and  to  claim. 

This  evening,  however,  the  Colonel  was  successful,  and  recovered  me  my 
print.  It  is  so  extremely  humorous  that  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  it,  and  in 
return  I  fetched  my  last  sketches,  which  Mr.  William  Locke  had  most 
kindly  done  for  me  when  here  last  autumn,  and  indulged  Colonel  Welbred 
with  looking  at  them,  charging  him  at  the  same  time  to  guard  them  from  a 
similar  accident.  I  meant  to  show  them  myself  to  my  royal  mistress,  who 
is  all  care,  caution,  and  delicacy,  to  restore  to  the  right  owner  whatever  she 
receives  with  a  perfect  knowledge  who  the  right  owner  is. 

Monday,  March  10th. — Was  our  next  Windsor  excursion. 

*  #  #  #  * 

The  rest  of  this  month  will  be  comprised  in  a  few  lines.  The  visit  to 
Windsor  at  Easter,  of  my  sweet  and  loved  friends,  has  been  related  in  the 
best  manner  to  my  Susannah  by  themselves. 

All  1  saw  of  my  dear  Charlotte  during  the  same  period,  v/hile  in  town, 
we  have  mentioned  in  more  immediate  communications. 

My  most  loved,  most  revered  Mrs.  Delany  I  saw  by  every  opportunity  ; 
and  I  received  from  her,  at  Easter,  a  letter  written  in  her  own  hand,  full  of 
all  the  spirit,  affection,  fancy,  and  elegance  with  which  she  could  have 
written  at  twenty-five.  Dear,  precious,  invaluable  lines  !  how  shall  I  pre- 
serve and  love  them  to  my  latest  hour ! 

The  second  volume  of  the  Letters  of  my  reverenced  Dr.  Johnson  was 
now  lent  me  by  her  Majesty;  I  found  in  them  very  frequent  mention  of  our 
name,  but  nothing  to  alarm  in  the  reading  it. 
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April. — T  have  scarce  a  memorandum  of  this  fatal  month,  in  which  1 
was  bereft  of  the  most  revered  of  friends,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  of 
women.  The  two  excellent  persons  to  whom  I  write  this  will  be  the  first 
to  subscribe  to  her  worth  :  nearest  to  it  themselves,  they  are  the  least  con- 
scious of  the  resemblance — but  how  consolatory  to  me  is  it  to  see  and  to 
feel  it ! 

1  am  yet  scarce  able  to  settle  whether  to  glide  silently  and  resignedly — 
as  far  as  I  can — past  all  this  melancholy  deprivation,  or  whether  to  go  back 
once  more  to  the  ever-remembered,  ever-sacred  scene  that  closed  the  earthly 
pilgrimage  of  my  venerable,  my  sainted  friend. 

My  beloved  Susan  and  Fredy,  1  believe,  know  it  all, — I  had  so  recently 
parted  with  that  sweet  Fredy,  and  my  Susan  was  waiting  for  me  as  I  quitted 
the  dying  angel,  just  on  the  almost  very  moment  of  her  beatitude.  What 
a  support  to  me  was  she  in  that  awful,  heart-piercing  minute  ! — what  a 
consolation  ! — what  a  blessing  on  the  following  mourning  day  ! 

I  believe  I  heard  the  last  words  she  uttered  ;  I  cannot  learn  that  she 
spoke  after  my  reluctant  departure.  She  finished  with  that  cheerful  resigna- 
tion, that  lively  hope,  which  always  broke  forth  when  this  last — awful — but, 
to  her,  most  happy  change  seemed  approaching. 

Poor  Miss  P and  myself  v/ere  kneeling  by  her  bedside.     She  had 

just  given  me  her  soft  hand ;  without  power  to  see  either  of  us,  she  felt  and 
knew  us.  O,  never  can  I  cease  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  sweet, 
benign,  holy  voice  v/ith  which  she  pronounced  a  blessing  upon  us  both ! 
We  kissed  her;  and,  with  a  smile  all  beaming — I  thought  it  so — of  heaven, 
she  seemed  then  to  have  taken  leave  of  all  earthly  solicitudes.  Yet  then, 
even  then,  short  as  was  her  time  on  earth,  the  same  soft  human  sensibility 
filled  her  for  poor  human  objects.  She  would  not  bid  us  farewell — would 
not  tell  us  she  should  speak  with  us  no  more — she  only  said,  as  she  turned 
gently  away  from  us,  "  And  now — Til  go  to  sleep  /" — But,  O,  in  what  a 
voice  she  said  it  I     I  felt  what  the  sleep  would  be ;  so  did  poor  Miss  P . 

Poor,  sweet,  unfortunate  girl !  what  deluges  of  tears  did  she  shed  over  me! 
I  promised  her  in  that  solemn  moment  my  eternal  regard,  and  she  accepted 
this,  my  first  protestation  of  any  kind  made  to  her,  as  some  solace  to  her 
sufferings.  Sacred  shall  I  hold  it ! — sacred  to  my  last  hour.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, that  angelic  being  had  no  other  wish  equally  fervent. 

How  full  of  days  and  full  of  honours  was  her  exit  I  I  should  blush  at  the 
affliction  of  my  heart  in  losing  her,  could  I  ever  believe  excellence  was 
given  us  here  to  love  and  to  revere,  yet  gladly  to  relinquish.  No,  I  cannot 
think  it ;  the  deprivation  may  be  a  chastisement,  but  not  a  joy.  We  may 
submit  to  it  with  patience;  but  we  cannot  have  felt  it  with  warmth  where 
we  lose  it  without  pain.  Outrageously  to  murmur,  or  sullenly  refuse  conso- 
lation— there,  indeed,  we  are  rebels  against  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
— and  rebels  yet  more  weak  than  wicked ;  for  what  and  whom  is  it  we  re- 
sist? what  and  who  are  lue  for  such  resistance? 

She  bid  me — how  often  did  she  bid  me — ^not  grieve  to  lose  her  !  Yet  she 
said,  in  my  absence,  she  knew  I  must,  and  sweetly  regretted  how  much  I 
must  miss  her.  I  teach  myself  to  think  of  her  felicity;  and  I  never  dwell 
upon  that  without  faithfully  feeling  I  would  not  desire  her  return.  But,  in 
every  other  channel  in  which  my  thoughts  and  feelings  turn,  I  miss  her 
with  so  sad  a  void!  She  was  all  that  I  dearly  loved  that  remained  within 
my  reach;  she  was  become  the  bosom  repository  of  all  the  livelong  day's 
transactions,  reflections,  feelings,  and  wishes.  Her  own  exalted  mind  was 
all  expanded  when  we  met.  I  do  not  think  she  concealed  from  me  the  most 
secret  thought  of  her  heart ;  and  while  every  word  that  fell  from  her  spoke 
wisdom,  piety,  and  instruction,  her  manner  had  an  endearment,  her  spirits 
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a  native  gaiety,  and  her  smile,  to  those  she  loved,  a  tenderness  so  animated, 
— O,  why  do  I  go  on  entering  into  these  details'?  Believe  me,  my  dear 
friends,  now — now  that  the  bitterness  of  the  first  blow  is  over,  and  that  the 
dreary  chasm  becomes  more  familiar  to  me,  I  think  and  trust  I  would  not 
call  her  back. 

What  a  message  she  left  me  !  did  you  hear  it?  She  told  Mrs.  Astley  to 
say  to  me,  when  she  was  gone,  how  much  comfort  I  must  always  feel  in 
reflecting  how  much  her  latter  days  had  been  soothed  by  me. 

Blessed  spirit !  sweet,  fair,  and  beneficent  on  earth  ! — O,  gently  mayest 
thou  now  be  at  rest  in  that  last  home — to  which  fearfully  I  look  forward, 
yet  not  hopeless ;  never  that — and  sometimes  with  fullest,  fairest,  sublimest 
expectations  !  If  to  her  it  be  given  to  plead  for  those  she  left,  I  shall  not  be 
forgotten  in  ,her  prayer.  Rest  to  her  sweet  soul !  rest  and  everlasting  peace 
to  her  gentle  spirit !  My  dearest  friends,  I  know  not  why  I  write  all  this  , 
but  I  can  hardly  turn  myself  away  and  write  anything  else.  You  must 
not  read  a  word  of  it  to  Mr.  Locke. 

I  will  now  compile  the  heads  of  this  sad  month,  and  then  end  it  with  a  con- 
ference long  since  promised  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  which  may  enliven  it  to 
my  feeling  friends  and  to  my  own  pen. 

I  saw  my  poor  lovely  Miss   P twice  in  every  day,  when  in  town, 

till  after  the  last  holy  rites  had  been  performed.  I  had  no  peace  away  from 
her;  I  thought  myself  fulfilling  a  wish  of  that  sweet  departed  saint,  in  con- 
signing all  the  time  I  had  at  my  own  disposal  to  solacing  and  advising  with 
her  beloved  niece,  who  received  this  little  offering  with  a  sweetness  that 
once  again  twined  her  round  my  heart. 

I  was  much  blamed  here,  universally,  for  my  conduct  at  this  time,  in 
keeping  alive  all  my  sorrow,  by  going  so  continually  to  that  scene  of  dis- 
tress. They  knew  not  it  was  my  only  balm ! — all  for  which  I  could  will- 
ingly exert  myself^  and  all  that  rested  with  me  of  power  to  pa^the  devotion 
of  my  heart  to  the  revered  manes  of  her  who  was  gone.  } 

My  poor  Miss  P came  to  Windsor  to  settle  her  affairs  here,  and 

again  I  spent  with  her  every  moment  in  my  power,  though,  indeed,  I 
could  not  enter  that  house  with  a  very  steady  foot ;  but  we  could  join  our 
tears,  and  try  to  join  promises  and  exhortations  to  submission. 

Poor  Mrs.  Astley,  the  worthy  humble  friend,  rather  than  servant,  of  the 
most  excellent  departed,  was  the  person  whom,  next  to  the  niece,  I  most 
pitied.  She  was  every  way  to  be  lamented  :  unfit  for  any  other  service, 
yet  unprovided  for  in  this,  by  the  utter  and  most  regretted  inability  of  her 
much  attached  mistress,  who  frequently  told  me  that  leaving  poor  Astley 
unsettled  hung  heavy  on  her  mind. 

My  dearest  friends  know  the  success  I  had  in  venturing  to  represent  her 
worth  and  situation  to  my  Royal  Mistress.  In  the  moment  when  she  came 
to  my  room  to  announce  His  Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  pension  Mrs. 
Astley  here  as  housekeeper  to  the  same  house,  I  really  could  scarce  with- 
hold myself  from  falling  prostrate  at  her  feet :  I  never  felt  such  a  burst  of 
gratitude  but  where  I  had  no  ceremonials  to  repress  it. 

Joseph  too,  the  faithful  footman,  I  was  most  anxious  to  secure  in  some 
good  service ;  and  1  related  my  wishes  for  him  to  General  Gary,  who  pro- 
cured for  him  a  place  with  his  daughter.  Lady  Amherst. 

I  forget  if  I  have  ever  read  you  the  sweet  words  that  accompanied  to  me 
the  kindest  legacies  left  me  by  my  honoured  friend — I  believe  not. 

They  were  ordered  to  be  sent  me  with  the  portrait  of  Sacharissa,  and 
two  medallions  of  their  Majesties  :  they  were  originally  written  to  accom- 
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pany  the  legacy  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr.  Hurd,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive by  the  style,  but  it  was  desired  they  might  also  be  copied : — 

"  I  take  this  liberty,  that  my  much  esteemed  and  respected  friend  may 
sometimes  recollect  a  person  who  was  so  sensibie  of  the  honour  of  4r 
friendship,  and  who  delighted  so  much  in  her  conversation  and  works." 

Need  I — O,  1  am  sure  I  need  not — say  with  what  tender,  grateful,  sor- 
rowing joy  I  received  these  sweet  pledges  of  her  invaluable  regard ! 

To  these,  by  another  codicil,  was  added  the  choice  of  one  of  her  mosaic 
flowers.  And,  verbally,  on  the  night  but  one  before  she  died,  she 
desired  I  might  have  her  fine  quarto  edition  of  Shakspeare,  sweetly  saying 
she  had  never  received  so  much  pleasure  from  him  in  any  other  way  as 
through  my  reading. 

What  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindness,  goodness,  and  benevolence  was 
hers  ! — ever  insensible  to  the  noblest  things  she  did  ;  ever  alive  to  the  most 
trivial  she  received  !  She  always  appeared  to  me  an  angel  before  her 
time — O,  may  she  now  be  a  guardian,  a  guiding,  and  a  pitying  one ! 

All  that  voluntarily  drew  me  from  the  lovely  young  sufferer  at  this  time 
was  my  poor  Mrs.  Ord,  who  just  now  lost  her  youngest  son,  a  very  pro- 
mising youth,  who  died  in  the  East  Indies. 

This  occasioned  a  division  in  my  melancholy  visits :  1  went  to  them  both 
all  that  I  was  able,  comforting  to   the   best  of  my  power  my  poor  Miss 

P ,  and  receiving  myself  the  most  edifying  lessons  by  witnessing  the 

self-given  comfort  assumed  by  Mrs.  Ord.  She  bore  this  stroke  with  a  forti- 
tude so  truly  religious,  that  I  can  never  admire  nor  recollect  it  sufficiently. 
All  her  maternal  feelings  in  this  world  were  sunk  in  the  superior  maternal 
feelings  of  hoping  her  son  happy,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sublunary  temp- 
tation to  merited  misery.  She  has  a  truly  elevated  mind — disinterested, 
sincere,  pious  and  firm.  She  admitted  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  and 
myself,  and  we  passed  several  evenings  all  together,  in  moralizing  sorrow. 

My  dear  and  kind  Charlotte  was  in  town  all  this  month,  and  came  to  me 
with  sweet  and  genuine  affection  every  moment  I  could  receive  her,  which 
was  every  moment  that  my  attendance  and  these  two  houses  of  mourning 
did  not  entrage  me. 

My  friendly,  anxious,  and  kind  Miss  Cambridge  came  to  town  also,  to 
spend  with  me  a  consolatory  morning,  and  I  was  truly  grateful,  and  could 
not  but  revive  the  sooner  for  it.  My  beloved  father  came  to  me  all  he 
could — my  dear  Esther — all  that  1  could  covet  to  see  on  this  sad  event 
came. 

The  whole  household,  indeed,  took  a  pitying  interest  in  the  great  loss 
they  knew  me  to  sustain.  I  had  messages,  and  inquiries,  and  visits  from 
all. 

But  how  sad  was  my  re-entrance,  and  every  re-entrance  into  Windsor  ! 
— bereft,  irremediably,  of  all  that  could  soften  to  me  the  total  separation  it 
causes  between  me  and  all  my  original  and  dearest  friends. 

It  was,  however,  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  that  for  the  two  or  three 
first  comings  Mr.  Fairly  happened  to  be  of  the  King's  party.  Inured  him- 
self to  sorrow,  his  soul  was  easily  turned  to  pity  ;  and  far  from  censuring 
the  affliction,  or  contemning  his  misfortunes,  which  were  inferior  to  his 
own,  his  kind  and  feeling  nature  led  him  to  no  sensation  but  of  compassion, 
which  softened  every  feature  of  his  face,  and  took  place  of  all  the  hard 
traces  of  personal  suffering  which  most  severely  had  marked  it.  The  tone 
-of  his  voice  was  all  in  sympathy  with  this  gentleness;  and  there  was  not  an 
attention  in  his  power  to  show  me  that  he  did  not  exert  with  the  most  bene- 
volent and  even  flattering  alacrity  ;  interesting  himself  about  my  diet,  my 
health,   my  exercise;  proposing  walks  to   me,   and  exhorting  me  to  take 
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them,  and  even  intimating  he  should  see  that  I  did,  were  not  his  lime  all 
occupied  by  royal  attendance. 

Poor  Miss  Baker  lost  her  favourite  nephew,  George  Drake,  at  the  same 
time;  and  I  went  to  spend  one  afternoon  with  her  and  her  poor  mother  at  the 
Salt-office,  as  Miss  Cambridge  thought  it  might  a  little  revive  them.  There 
cannot  be  two  more  excellent  people.  1  had  never  been  able  to  manage  a 
visit  to  them  before,  since  I  quitted  home.  We  were  now  all  in  unison — all 
in  sadness,  and  seriousness,  and  fitted  for  being  together. 

The  death  of  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Lightfoot  happened  also  in 
this  month,  and  just  before  that  so  deeply  felt.  It  was  very  sudden ;  but  I 
think  he  was  a  man  so  inwardly  good  and  religious  he  was  never  un- 
prepared. 

Colonel  Welbred's  waiting  was  over  with  March  :  it  would  have  been 
greatly  to  my  regret  had  I  been  less  unhappy.  Colonel  Manners  succeeded  ; 
and  with  all  his  levity  and  spirits,  showed  a  kind  concern  for  me  on  this 
occasion  that  marked  great  good-nature  and  good-will. 

Poor  Mr.  Bryant  came  once  to  dine  with  me,  very  sincerely  joining  in  the 
lamentation  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Turbulent  during  this  period  was  so  thrown  from  all  his  flights  by 
my  gravity  and  sadness,  that  he  spent  but  little  time  with  me,  and  seemed 
"  therewith  content ;"  yet  he  is  a  man  of  real  good-nature,  and  ready  and 
willing  to  take  any  trouble  and  labour,  and  run  any  hazard,  and  risk  any 
expense  to  serve  or  to  oblige.  But  gravity  is  too  much  for  him — he  cannot 
support  its  weight — he  had  rather  quarrel  and  be  quarrelled  with  ! 

The  part  of  this  month  in  which  my  Susanna  was  in  town  I  kept  no 
journal  at  all.  And  I  have  now  nothing  to  add  but  to  copy  those  memo- 
randums I  made  of  the  Trial  on  the  day  I  went  to  Westminster  Hall  with 
my  two  friends,  previously  to  the  deep  calamity  on  which  I  have  dwelt.  They 
told  me  they  could  not  hear  what  Mr.  Wyndham  said  ;  and  there  is  a  spirit 
in  his  discourse  more  worth  their  hearing  than  any  other  thing  I  have  now 
to  write. 

You  may  remember  his  coming  straight  from  the  managers,  in  their  first 
procession  to  their  box,  and  beginning  at  once  a  most  animated  attack — 
scarcely  waiting  first  to  say  How  do! — before  he  exclaimed  "I  have  a 
great  quarrel  with  you  ! — I  am  come  now  purposely  to  quarrel  with  you  ! 
— you  have  come  to  do  me  mischief  irreparable — you  have  ruined  me  !" 

"Have  11" 

'*  Yes ;  and  not  only  with  what  passed  here,  even  setting  that  aside, 
though  there  was  mischief  enough  here  ;  but  you  have   quite  undone  me 


smce 


I" 


1  begged  him  to  let  me  understand  how. 

"  I  will,"  he  cried.  "  When  the  Trial  broke  up  for  the  recess  I  went 
into  the  country,  purposing  to  give  my  whole  time  to  study  and  business ; 
but,  most  unfortunately,  I  had  just  sent  for  a  new  set  of  <  Evelina  ;'  and  in- 
tending only  to  look  at  it,  I  was  so  cruelly  caught  that  I  could  not  let  it 
out  of  my  hands,  and  have  been  living  with  nothing  but  the  Branghtons 
ever  since  !" 

1  could  not  but  laugh,  though  on  this  subject  'tis  always  awkwardly. 

"  There  was  no  parting  with  it,"  he  continued  ;  "  I  could  not  shake  it  off 
from  me  a  moment ! — see,  then,  every  way,  what  mischief  you  have  done 
me  !" 

He  ran  on  to  this  purpose  much  longer,  with  great  rapidity,  and  then, 
suddenly  stopping,  again  said,  "  But  I  have  yet  another  quarrel  with  you, 
and  one  you  must  answer.  Flow  comes  it  at  the  moment  you  have  attached 
us  to  the  hero  and  the  heroine — the  instant  you  have  made  us  cling  to  them 
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so  that  there  is  no  getting  disengaged — twined,  twisted,  twirled  them  round 
our  very  heart-strings — how  is  it  that  then  you  make  them  undergo  such 
persecution?  There  is  really  no  enduring  their  distresses,  their  suspenses, 
their  perplexities.  Why  are  you  so  cruel  to  all  around — to  them  and  their 
readers  ? 

I  longed  to  say — Do  %jou  object  to  a  persecution  ? — but  I  know  he  spells 
it  prosecution. 

I  could  make  no  answer :  I  never  can.  Talking  over  one's  own  writings 
seems  to  me  always  ludicrous,  because  it  cannot  be  impartially,  either  by 
author  or  commentator  ;  one  feeling,  the  other  fearing,  too  much  for  strict 
truth  and  unaffected  candour. 

When  we  fooind  the  subject  quite  hopeless  as  to  discussion,  he  changed 
it,  and  said,  "  I  have  lately  seen  some  friends  of  yours,  and  1  assure  you  I 
gave  you  an  excellent  character  to  them  :  I  told  them  you  were  firm,  fixed, 
and  impenetrable  to  all  conviction  !" 

An  excellent  character,  indeed  !     He  meant  to  Mr.  Francis  and  Charlotte. 

Then  he  talked  a  little  of  the  business  of  the  day  ;  and  told  me  that  Mr. 
Anstruther  was  to  speak. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  I  cried,  "  by  his  manner  when  he  entered  the  Mana- 
gers' Box.  I  shall  know  when  you  are  to  speak,  Mr.  Wyndham,  before  I 
hear  you." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little  uncomfortably. 

I  asked  him  to  name  me  the  various  managers.  He  did  ;  adding,  "  Do 
you  not  like  to  sit  here,  where  you  can  look  down  upon  the  several  comba- 
tants before  the  battle  ?" 

When  he  named  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  1  particularly  desired  he 
might  be  pointed  out  to  me,  telling  him  I  had  long  wished  to  see  him,  from 
the  companion  given  to  him  in  one  of  the  Probationary  Odes,  where  they 
have  coupled  him  with  my  dear  father,  most  impertinently  and  unwar- 
rantably. 

"  That,  indeed,"  he  cried,  "  is  a  licentiousness  in  the  press  quite  intole- 
rable ! — to  attack  and  involve  private  characters  in  their  public  lampoons! 
To  Dr.  Burney  they  could  have  no  right ;  but  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 
is  fair  game  enough,  and  likes  that  or  any  other  way  whatever  of  obtaining 
notice.     You  know  what  Johnson  said  to  Boswell  of  preserving  fame?" 

"  No." 

"  There  were  but  two  ways,"  he  told  him,  "  of  preserving ;  one  was  by 
sugar,  the  other  by  salt.  '  Now,'  says  he,  '  as  the  sweet  way,  Bozzy,  you 
are  but  little  likely  to  attain,  I  would  have  you  plunge  into  vinegar,  and  get 
fairly  pickled  at  once.'  And  such  has  been  the  plan  of  Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Taylor.  With  the  sweet  he  had,  indeed,  little  chance,  so  he  soused 
into  the  other,  head  over  ears." 

We  then  united  forces  in  repeating  passages  from  various  of  the  Proba- 
tionary Odes,  and  talking  over  various  of  the  managers,  till  Mr.  Anstruther 
was  preparing  to  speak,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  went  to  his  cell. 

I  am  sure  you  will  remember  that  Mr.  Burke  came  also,  and  the  panic 
with  which  I  saw  him,  doubled  by  my  fear  lest  he  should  see  that  panic. 

When  the  speech  was  over,  and  evidence  was  filling  up  the  days's  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Wyndham  returned. 

Some  time  after,  but  I  have  forgotten  how,  we  were  agreeing  in  thinking 
suspense,  and  all  obscurity  in  expectation  or  in  opinion,  amongst  the  things 
most  trying  to  bear  in  this  mortal  life,  especially  where  they  lead  to  some 
evil  construction.  "But  then,"  cried  he,  "on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
nothing  so  pleasant  as  clearing  away  a  disagreeable  prejudice  ;  nothing  so 
exhilarating  as  the  dispersion  of  a  black  mist,  and  seeing  all  that  had  been' 
black  and  gloomy  turn  out  bright  and  fair." 
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"  That,  sir,"  cried  I,  ««  is  precisely  what  I  expect  from  thence,"  pointing 
to  the  prisoner. 

What  a  look  he  gave  me?  yet  he  laughed  irresistibly. 

"However,"  I  continued,  "I  have  been  putting  my  expectations  from 
your  speech  to  a  kind  of  test." 

"And  how,  for  Heaven's  sake?" 

"  VVhy,  I  have  been  reading — running  over,  rather — a  set  of  speeches,  in 
which  almost  the  whole  House  made  a  part,  upon  the  India  Bill;  and  in 
looking  those  over  I  saw  not  one  that  had  not  in  it  something  positively  and 
pointedly  personal,  except  Mr.  Wyndham's." 

"  O,  that  was  a  mere  accident  1" 

"  But  it  was  just  the  accident  I  expected  from  Mr.  Wyndham.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  was  invective  in  all  the  others,  for  in  some  there  was  pane- 
gyric— plenty !  but  that  panegyric  was  always  so  directed  as  to  convey 
more  of  severe  censure  to  one  party  than  of  real  praise  to  the  other.  Yours 
was  all  to  the  business,  and  thence  1  infer  you  will  deal  just  so  by  Mr. 
Hastings." 

"  I  believe,"  cried  he,  looking  at  me  very  sharp,  "  you  only  want  to 
praise  me  down.     You  know  what  it  is  to  skate  a  man  down?" 

"No,  indeed." 

"  Why,  to  skate  a  man  down  is  a  very  favourite  diversion  among  a  cer- 
tain race  of  wags.  It  is  only  to  praise,  and  extol,  and  stimulate  him  to 
double  and  treble  exertion  and  effort,  till,  in  order  to  show  his  desert  of 
such  panegyric,  the  poor  dupe  makes  so  many  turnings  and  windings,  and 
describes  circle  after  circle  with  such  hazardous  dexterity,  that,  at  last, 
down  he  drops  in  the  midst  of  his  flourishes,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  and 
their  entire  content." 

I  gave  myself  no  vindication  from  this  charge  but  a  laugh ;  and  we  re- 
turned to  discuss  speeches  and  speakers,  and  I  expressed  again  my  extreme 
repugnance  against  all  personality  in  these  public  harangues,  except  in 
simply  stating  facts. 

"  What  say  you,  then,"  cried  he,  "to  Pitt?"  He  then  repeated  a  warm 
and  animated  praise  of  his  powers  and  his  eloquence,  but  finished  with  this 
censure:  "He  takes  not,"  cried  he,  "the  grand  path  suited  to  his  post  as 
Prime  Minister,  for  he  is  personal  beyond  all  men  ;  pointed,  sarcastic,  cut- 
ting; and  it  is  in  him  peculiarly  unbecoming.  The  Minister  should  be  al- 
ways conciliating ;  the  attack,  the  probe,  the  invective,  belong  to  the  as- 
sailant." 

Then  he  instanced  Lord  North,  and  said  much  more  on  these  political 
matters  and  maxims  than  I  can  possibly  write,  or  could  at  the  time  do 
more  than  hear;  for,  as  I  told  him,  I  not  only  am  no  politician,  but  have  no 
ambition  to  become  one,  thinking  it  by  no  means  a  female  business. 

When  he  went  to  the  Managers'  Box,  Mr.  Burke  again  took  his  place, 
but  he  held  it  a  very  short  time,  though  he  was  in  high  good  humour  and 
civility.  The  involuntary  coldness  that  results  from  internal  disapprobation 
must,  I  am  sure,  have  been  seen,  so  thoroughly  was  it  felt.  I  can  only 
talk  on  this  matter  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  who,  knowing  my  opposite  princi- 
ples, expects  to  hear  them,  and  gives  them  the  fairest  play  by  his  good 
humour,  candour,  and  politeness.  But  there  is  not  one  other  manager  with 
whom  I  could  venture  such  openness. 

That  Mr.  Wyndham  takes  it  ^all  in  good  part  is  certainly  amongst  the 
things  he  makes  plainest,  for  again,  after  Mr.  Burke's  return  to  the  Den,  he 
came  back. 

"  I  am  happy,"  cried  I,  "to  find  you  have  not  betrayed  me." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  1  would  not  for  the  world." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  quite  satisfied  you  have  kept  my  counsel ;  for  Mr.  Burke  has 
been  with  me  twice,  and  speaking  with  a  good  humour  I  could  not  else  have 
expected  from  him.  He  comes  to  tell  me  that  he  never  pities  me  for  sitting 
here,  whatever  is  going  forward,  as  the  sitting  must  be  rest ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  my  coming  hither  was  as  much  to  rest  my  frame  as  to  exercise 
my  mind." 

"  That's  a  very  good  idea,  but  I  do  not  like  to  realize  it ;  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  you  and  fatigue  together.     Is  it  so  ?     Do  you  really  want  rest  ?" 

"O,  no?" 

"  O,  I  am  well  aware  yours  is  not  a  mind  to  turn  complainer ;  but  yet  I 
fear,  and  not  for  your  rest  only,  but  your  time.  How  is  that ;  have  you  it, 
as  you  ought,  at  your  own  disposal?" 

"  Why,  not  quite,"  cried  I,  laughing.  Good  heaven !  what  a  question,  in 
a  situation  like  mine  I 

"  Well,  that  is  a  thing  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of — that  you  should  want 
time!" 

"  But  the  Queen,"  cried  I,  *'  is  so  kind." 

"  That  may  be,"  interrupted  he,  "  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it :  but  still, 
time — and  to  you  !" 

"  Yet,  after  all,  in  the  whole,  I  have  a  good  deal,  though  always  uncertain ; 
for,  if  sometimes  I  have  not  two  minutes  when  I  expect  two  hours,  at  other 
times  I  have  two  hours  where  I  expected  only  two  minutes." 

"  All  that  is  nothing,  if  you  have  them  not  with  certainty.  Two  hours 
are  of  no  more  value  than  two  minutes,  if  you  have  them  not  at  undoubted 
command." 

Again  I  answered,  "  The  Queen  is  so  kind ;"  determined  to  sound  that 
sentence  well  and  audibly  into  Republican  ears. 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  he,  "  that  may  be  some  compensation  to  you  ;  but  to 
us,  to  all  others,  what  compensation  is  there  for  depriving  you  of  time?" 

"  Mrs.  Locke,  here,"  cried  I,  "  always  wishes  time  could  be  bought,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  who  have  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
that  those  who  have  less  might  be  supplied  very  reasonably." 

"  'Tis  an  exceeding  good  idea,"  cried  he ;  "  and  I  am  sure,  if  it  could  be 
purchased,  it  ought  to  be  given  to  you  by  act  of  parliament,  as  a  public  d(^ 
nation  and  tribute." 

There  was  a  fine  flourish  !  • 

A  little  after,  while  we  were  observing  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Wyndham  ex- 
claimed, ''  He's  looking  up  ;  I  believe  he  is  looking  for  you." 

I  turned  hastily  away,  fairly  saying,  "  I  hope  not." 

"  Yes,  he  is ;  he  seems  as  if  he  wanted  to  bow  to  you." 

I  shrank  back. 

*'  No,  he  looks  ofi";  he  thinks  you  in  too  bad  company  !" 

"Ah,  Mr.  Wyndham,"  cried  I,  "you  should  not  be  "^so  hard-hearted  to- 
wards  him,  whoever  else  may  ;  and  I  could  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  if 
you  please,  a  very  forcible  reason." 

He  assented. 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  people  there  are  in  this  world  who  scruple 
not  to  assert  that  there  is  a  very  strong  personal  resemblance  between  Mr. 
Wyndham  and  Mr.  Hastings ;  nay,  in  the  profile,  I  see  it  myself  at  this 
moment ;  and  therefore  ought  not  you  to  be  a  little  softer  than  the  rest,  if 
merely  in  sympathy  ?" 

He  laughed  very  heartily  ;  and  owned  he  had  heard  of  the  resemblance 
before. 

"  I  could  take  him  extremely  well,"  I  cried,  "  for  your  uncle." 

"  No,  no  ;  if  he  looks  like  my  elder  brother,  I  aspire  at  no  more." 
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"  No,  no  ;  he  is  more  like  your  uncle ;  he  has  just  that  air ;  he  seems 
just  of  that  time  of  life.  Can  you  then  be  so  unnatural  as  to  prosecute 
him  with  this  eagerness  ?" 

And  then,  once  again,  I  ventured  to  give  him  a  little  touch  of  Moliere's 
old  woman,  lest  he  should  forget  that  good  and  honest  dame ;  and  I  told 
him  there  was  one  thing  she  particularly  objected  to  in  all  the  speeches 
that  had  yet  been  made,  and  hoped  his  speech  would  be  exempt  from. 

He  inquired  what  that  was. 

"  Why,  she  says  she  does  not  like  to  hear  every  orator  compliment 
another ;  every  fresh  speaker  say,  he  leaves  to  the  superior  ability  of  his 
successor  the  prosecution  of  the  business." 

"  O,  no,"  cried  he  very  readily,  "  I  detest  all  that  sort  of  adulation.  I 
hold  it  in  the  utmost  contempt." 

"  And,  indeed,  it  will  be  time  to  avoid  it  when  your  turn  comes,  for  I 
have  heard  it  in  no  less  than  four  speeches  already." 

And  then  he  offered  his  assistance  about  servants  and  carriages,  and  we 
came  away,  our  different  routes  ;  but  my  Fredy  and  Susan  must  remember 
my  meeting  with  Mr.  Hastings  in  coming  out,  and  his  calling  after  me, 
and  saying,  with  a  very  comic  sort  of  politeness,  "  I  must  come  here  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Burney,  for  I  see  her  nowhere  else." 

What  a  strange  incident  would  have  been  formed  had  this  rencontre 
happened  thus  if  I  had  accepted  Mr.  Wyndham's  offered  services !  I  am 
most  glad  I  had  not ;  I  should  have  felt  myself  a  conspirator,  to  have  been 
so  met  by  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  this  month.  Alas !  that  I  had  not  had 
half  as  much. 

May. — On  the  17th  of  this  month  Miss  P bade  her  sad  and  reluctant 

adieu  to  London.  The  Commemoration  Handelian  was  held  at  the  Pan- 
theon the  evening  before,  and  my  Royal  Mistress  most  graciously  gave  me 
a  ticket  for  her  to  accompany  me  thither.  My  dear  father  carried  us.  It 
was  a  most  melancholy  evening  to  us  both. 

I  gave  what  time  I  could  command  from  Miss  P 's  departure  to  my 

excellent  and  maternal  Mrs.  Ord,  who  supported  herself  with  unabating 
fortitude  and  resignation.  But  a  new  calamity  affected  her  much,  and 
affected  me  greatly  also,  though  neither  she  nor  I  were  more  than  distant 
spectators  in  comparison  with  the  nearer  mourners  :  the  amiable  and  lovely 
Lady  Mulgrave  gave  a  child  to  her  lord,  and  died,  in  her  first  dawn  of 
youthful  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  exactly  a  year  after  she  became  his 
wife.  'Twas,  indeed,  a  tremendous  blow.  It  was  all  our  wonder  that 
Lord  Mulgrave  kept  his  senses,  as  he  had  not  been  famed  for  patience  or 
piety ;  but  I  believe  he  was  benignly  inspired  with  both,  from  his  deep  admi- 
ration of  their  excellence  in  his  lovely  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cholmley  were  in  the  deepest  distress,  and  my  dear  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smelt  sympathized  in  their  sorrow  with  the  most  feeling  tender- 
ness. Mr.  Smelt,  indeed,  was  the  prop  and  support  of  them  all.  His  firm 
reliance  on  Providence,  his  strong  and  cheerful  sense  that  all  is  directed 
for  the  best,  give  to  him  a  force  and  resolution  that  no  misfortune  can 
shake,  and  that  enable  him  wonderfully  to  sustain  and  assist  all  of  feebler 
dependence  or  weaker  minds. 

Once  I  saw  my  dear  Esther,  and  I  gave  her  two  pretty  boys  two  tickets 
for  the  trial.  They  were  given  me  by  the  Queen,  with  permission  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  I  pleased  if  I  did  not  wish  to  use  them.  My  wish  for 
using  them  was  all  over,  save  when  they  could  procure  me  a  morning  with 
one  of  my  sisters ;  for  the  great  delight  taken  by  my  ever-animated  Mrs. 
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Delany  in  the  accounts  1  brought  her  of  those  days  have  given  a  zest  to 
them,  which  now,  being  over,  made  them  no  longer  desirable  except  for 
that  other  purpose. 

I  made  two  or  three  afternoon  visits  to  Chelsea.  In  one  of  them  I  met 
old  Dr.  Moncey,  who  desired  to  know  if  I  was  the  Queen's  Miss  Burney  ? 
Yes,  thought  I,  very  decidedly ! 

I  must  mention  a  laughable  enough  circumstance.  Her  Majesty  inquired 
of  me  if  I  had  ever  met  with  Lady  Hawke?  O  yes,  I  cried,  and  Lady  Say 
and  Sele  too.  "  She  has  just  desired  permission  to  send  me  a  novel  of  her 
own  writing,"  answered  her  Majesty. 

"  1  hope,"  cried  I,  "  'tis  not  the  Mausoleum  of  Julia!" 

But  yes,  it  proved  no  less !  and  this  she  has  now  published  and  sends 
about.  You  must  remember  Lady  Say  and  Sele's  quotation  from  it.  Her 
Majesty  was  so  gracious  as  to  lend  it  me,  for  I  had  some  curiosity  to  read 
it.  It  is  all  of  a  piece — all  love,  love,  love,  unmixed  and  unadulterated 
with  any  more  worldly  materials. 

I  read  also  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Paston  Letters,"  and  found  their 
character  the  same  as  in  the  first,  and  therefore  read  them  with  curiosity 
and  entertainment. 

The  greater  part  of  the  month  was  spent,  alas !  at  Windsor,  with  what  a 
dreary  vacuity  of  heart  and  of  pleasure  I  need  not  say.  The  only  period  of 
it  in  which  my  spirits  could  be  commanded  to  revive  was  during  two  of  the 
excursions  in  which  Mr.  Fairly  was  of  the  party  ;  and  the  sight  of  him — 
calm,  mild,  nay  cheerful,  under  such  superior  sorrows — struck  me  with 
that  sort  of  edifying  admiration  that  led  me,  perforce,  to  the  best  exertion 
in  my  power  for  the  conquest  of  my  deep  depression.  If  I  did  this  from 
conscience  in  private,  from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  him  in  public  I  reiterated 
my  efforts,  as  I  received  from  him  all  the  condoling  softness  and  attention 
he  could  possibly  have  bestowed  upon  me  had  my  affliction  been  equal  or 
even  greater  than  his  own. 

A  terrible  period  being  put  to  the  life  of  General  Carpenter,  who,  in  a 
fit,  I  doubt  not,  of  sudden  lunacy,  destroyed  himself.  Colonel  Goldsworthy 
became  senior  Equerry,  and  Major  Garth  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancy. 
He  came  to  Windsor  on  a  visit,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  field  of  action.  He 
stayed  a  few  days.  He  is  sensible  and  intelligent.  He  has  travelled  much, 
and  converses  on  the  places  he  has  seen  very  satisfactorily.  Colonel  Wel- 
bred  seems  gloomy  enough  now.  I  believe  he  wants  courage  to  brave  the 
world,  more  than  inclination  to  stand  the  chance  for  himself.  How  people 
are  always  living  for  others,  or  rather  not  living  at  all,  lest  others  should 
think  they  live  unwisely! 

tP  Tf*  tF  ^  W  ^ 

On  one  of  the  Egham  race  days  the  Queen  sent  Miss  Planta  and  me  on 
the  course,  in  one  of  the  royal  coaches,  with  Lord  Templeton  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fairly  for  our  beaus.  Lady  Templeton  was  then  at  the  Lodge, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  two  or  three  conferences  with  her  during  her 
stay. 

On  the  course  we  were  espied  by  Mr.  Crutchley,  who  instantly  devoted 
himself  to  my  service  for  the  morning — taking  care  of  our  places,  naming 
jockeys,  horses,  bets,  plates,  &c.  &c.,  and  talking  between  times  of  Streat- 
ham,  and  all  the  Streathamites,  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  all  the  Miss  Thrales,  Mr. 
Seward,  Mr.  Selwin,  Harry  Cotton,  Sophy  Streatfield,  Miss  Owen,  Sir 
Philip  Clerk,  Mr.  Murphy,  &c.  &c. 

We  were  both,  I  believe,  very  glad  of  this  discourse.  He  pointed  to  me 
where  his  house  stood,  in  a  fine  park,  within  sight  of  the  race-ground,  and 
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proposed  introducing  me  to  his  sister,  wiio  vvas  his  housekeeper,  and  asking 
me  if,  through  her  invitation,  I  would  come  to  Sunning  Hill  Park.  I  assured 
him  1  lived  so  completely  in  a  monastery  that  I  could  make  no  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  then  said  he  expected  soon  Susan  and  Sophy  Thrale  on  a  visit  to 
his  sister,  and  he  presumed  I  would  not  refuse  coming  to  see  them.  I  truly 
answered  I  should  rejoice  to  do  it  if  in  my  power,  but  that  most  probably  I 
must  content  myself  with  meeting  them  on  the  Terrace.  He  promised  to 
bring  them  there  with  his  sister,  though  he  had  given  up  that  walk  these 
five  years. 

It  will  give  me  indeed  great  pleasure  to  see  them  again. 
My  two  young  beaus  stayed  dinner  with  us,  and  I  afterwards  strolled 
upon  the  lawn  wiih  them  till  tea-time.  I  could  not  go  on  the  Terrace,  nor 
persuade  them  to  go  by  themselves.  We  backed  as  the  royal  party 
returned  home  ;  and  when  they  had  all  entered  the  house,  Colonel  Wel- 
bred,  who  had  stood  aloof,  quitted  the  train  to  join  our  little  society. 
*'  Miss  Burney,"  he  cried,  "1  think  I  know  which  horse  you  betted  upon! 
Cordelia  1" 

*'  For  the  name's  sake  you  think  it !"  I  cried  ;  and  he  began  some  ques- 
tions and  comments  upon  the  races,  when  suddenly  the  window  of  the  tea- 
room opened,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Turbulent,  with  a  most  sarcastic  tone, 
called  out,  "  I  hope  Miss  Burney  and  Colonel  Welbred  are  well!" 

We  could  neither  of  us  keep  a  profound  gravity,  though  really  he  deserved 
it  from  us  both.  I  turned  from  the  Colonel,  and  said  I  was  coming  directly 
to  the  tea-room. 

Colonel  Welbred  would  have  detained  me  to  finish  our  race  discourse, 
for  he  had  shut  the  window  when  he  had  made  his  speech,  but  I  said  it  was 
time  to  go  in.  "  Oh,  no,"  cried  he,  laughing  a  little,  "  Mr.  Turbulent  only 
wants  his  own  tea,  and  he  does  not  deserve  it  for  this  !" 

In,  however,  I  went,  and  Colonel  Manners  took  the  famous  chair  the 
instant  I  was  seated.  We  all  began  race  talk,  but  Mr.  Turbulent,  approach- 
ing very  significantly,  said,  "  Do  you  want  a  chair  on  the  other  side,  ma'am  1 
Shall  I  tell  the — Colonel — to  bring  one?" 

"  No,  indeed  !"  cried  I,  half  seriously,  lest  he  should  do  it. 
He  went  away,  but  presently  returning,  and   looking  towards  Colonel 
Manners,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  easily  a  chair  may  be  sat  upon,  yet  not 
filled !" 

He  went  on  to  the  same  purpose,  but  I  made  tea,  and  refused  to  answer 
him,  till  at  last  he  said  "  Do,  ma'am,  accept  my  proposal !  the  Colonel  will 
like  it  extremely  ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  it." 

I  then  gravely  begged  him  to  be  quiet,  and  he  went  his  way ;  but  Colonel 
Welbred,  not  knowing  what  had  passed,  came  to  that  same  other  side, 
and  renewed  his  conversation,  saying,  "  I  have  recollected  another  horse 
Miss  Burney  may  have  betted  upon,  '  Rosina  !' "  and  this  led  on  to  the 
race  ground  :  and  thence  he  proceeded  to  Madame  Krumpholtz  the  harp- 
player,  who  was  soon  to  have  a  concert,  at  which  he  wished  me  to  hear 
her. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  Mr.  Turbulent  hastily  advanced  with  a  chair, 
saying,  "  Colonel  Welbred,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  standing  so  long." 

I  found  it  impossible  not  to  laugh  under  my  hat,  though  I  really  wished 
to  bid  him  stand  in  a  corner  for  a  naughty  boy.  The  Colonel,  I  suppose, 
laughed  too,  whether  he  would  or  not,  for  I  heard  no  answer.  However, 
he  took  the  chair,  and  finding  me  wholly  unembarrassed  by  this  polisson- 
nerie,  though  not  wholly  unprovoked  by  it,  he  renewed  his  discourse,  and 
kept  his  seat  till  the  party,  very  late,  broke  up ;  but  Colonel  Manners,  who 
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knew  not  what  to  make  of  all  this,  exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  see,  ma'am,  you 
cannot  keep  Mr.  Turbulent  in  much  order." 

My  two  young  beaus  stayed  as  late  as  they  could.  Lord  Templeton 
seems  perfectly  open  and  well  disposed,  and  little  Mr.  Fairly  has  a  counte- 
nance and  manner  that  promise  the  fair  inheritance  of  all  his  father's 
virtues. 

June. — Another  Streatham  acquaintance,  Mr.  Murphy,  made  much  effort 
at  this  time  for  a  meeting,  through  Charles,  with  whom  he  is  lately  become 
very  intimate.  So  much  passed  about  the  matter,  that  I  was  almost  com- 
pelled to  agree  that  he  should  know  when  I  was  able  to  go  to  St.  Martin's 
Street.  He  is  an  extremely  agreeable  and  entertaining  man,  but  of  so 
light  a  character  in  morals  that  I  do  not  wish  his  separate  acquaintance  ; 
though,  when  I  met  with  him  at  Streatham,  as  associates  of  the  same 
friends,  I  could  not  but  receive  much  advantage  from  his  notice — amuse- 
ment rather  I  should  perhaps  say,  though  there  was  enough  for  the 
higher  word,  imprc/oement,  in  all  but  a  serious  way.  However,  where,  in 
that  serious  way,  1  have  no  good  opinion,  I  wish  not  to  cultivate,  but 
rather  to  avoid,  even  characters  in  other  respects  the  most  captivating. 
It  is  not  from  fearing  contagion — they  would  none  of  them  attack  me:  it  is 
simply  from  an  internal  drawback  to  all  pleasure  in  their  society,  while  I 
am  considering  their  talents  at  best  as  useless. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  came  to  Windsor  with  us  after  the  Birthday,  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Turbulent  took  a  formal  leave  of  me  at  ihe  same  time,  as  his  wife 
now  came  to  settle  at  Windsor,  and  he  ceased  to  belong  to  our  party.  He 
only  comes  lo  the  Princesses  at  stated  hours,  and  then  returns  to  his  own 
home.  He  gave  me  many  serious  thanks  for  the  time  passed  with  me, 
spoke  in  flourishing  terms  of  its  contrast  to  former  times,  and  vowed  no 
compensation  could  ever  be  made  him  for  the  hours  he  had  thrown  away  by 
compulsion  on  "The  Oyster."  His  behaviour  altogether  was  very  well — 
here  and  there  a  little  eccentric,  but,  in  the  main,  merely  good-humoured 
and  high-spirited. 

I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  manner  of  truth  in  the  report  relative  to  Mr. 
Fairly  and  Miss  Fuzilier,  for  he  led  me  into  a  long  conversation  with  him 
one  evening  when  the  party  was  large,  and  all  were  otherwise  engaged, 
upon  subjects  of  this  nature,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  any  second  attachment  could  either  be  as  strong  or  as  happy  as  a 
first. 

I  was  extremely  surprised  by  the  question,  and  quite  unprepared  how  to 
answer  it,  as  I  knew  not  with  what  feelings  or  intentions  I  might  war  by 
any  unwary  opinions.  I  did  little,  therefore,  but  evade  and  listen,  though 
he  kept  up  the  discourse  in  a  very  animated  manner,  till  the  party  all 
broke  up. 

Had  I  spoken  without  any  consideration  but  what  was  general  and 
genuine,  I  should  have  told  him  that  my  idea  was  simply  this,  that  where  a 
first  blessing  was  withdrawn  by  Providence,  not  lost  by  misconduct,  it 
seemed  to  me  most  consonant  to  reason,  nature,  and  mortal  life,  to  accept 
what  could  come  second,  in  this  as  in  all  other  deprivations.  Is  it  not  a 
species  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will  to  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we 
can  in  what  is  left  us  to  obtain,  where  bereft  of  what  we  had  sought  ?  My 
own  conflict  for  content  in  a  life  totally  adverse  to  my  own  inclinations,  is 
all  built  on  this  principle,  and  when  it  succeeds,  to  this  owes  its  success. 

I  presumed  not,  however,  to  talk  in  this  way  to  Mr.  Fairly,  for  I  am 
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wholly  ignorant  in  what  manner  or  to  what  degree  his  first  attachment  may- 
have  rivetted  his  affections;  but  by  the  whole  of  what  passed  it  seemed  to 
me  very  evident  that  he  was  not  merely  entirely  without  any  engagement, 
but  entirely  at  this  time  without  any  plan  or  scheme  of  forming  any  ;  and 
probably  he  never  may. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1788. 

Illness  of  the  King- — Journey  to  Cheltenham — Cheltenham  Diary — Breakfast  at  Nuneham 
Court — Henley-on-Thames — Oxford — Loyalty  of  the  People — Cheltenham — Faucon- 
berg  Hall — Lady  Plymouth — Visit  from  the  King — Adventures  and  Arrangements — 
Colonel  Gwynn — Court  Attendance — Lord  Courtoun — The  Royal  Family  in  Public — ■ 
The  walk  at  Cheltenham — Arrangements  at  Fauconberg  Hall — Royal  Munificence — 
Early  Rising — The  Cheltenham  W'aters — Falconer's  'Shipwreck' — The  Cheltenham 
Meadows — Rencontres  with  Old  Acquaintance — Mr.  Seward — Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Baretti 
— Their  Literary  Quarrel — Lady  D'Oyley — Miss  Palmer — Visit  to  Lord  Bathurst's  at 
Cirencester — Mr.  Raikes,  the  Founder  of  the  Sunday  Schools — Gloucester  Cathedral — - 
Tomb  of  Edward  the  Second — The  Lions  of  Gloucester — The  Jail — Treatment  of  the 
Prisoners — London  and  Country  Mobs — Dr.  Halifax,  Bishop  of  Gloucester — Dr.  Tucker, 
Dean  of  Gloucester — The  Vanity  of  Human  Life — Courts  and  a  Court  Life  discussed — 
Akenside — Baretti's  Strictures  on  Mrs,  Thrale — Anecdote  of  Baretti — Italian  Revenge 
— Dejection  and  Despondency — A  Visit  to  Lord  Coventry's — Discussion  on  '  Cecilia' — 
Attendance  on  the  Queen — A  pleasant  Dinner — The  Cheltenham  Theatre — Mrs. 
Jordan  in  '  The  Country  Girl' — The  Royal  Family  at  Gloucester  Cathedral — Lord 
Salisbury — Lady  Harcourt — The  King  and  Queen  on  the  Walks — Character  of  Pitt — 
Family  Papers — The  Olympiade — Mrs.  Jordan's  Sir  Harry  Wildair — Burning  of  private 
Papers. 

July. — Early  in  this  month  the  King's  indisposition  occasioned  the  plan 
of  his  going  to  Cheltenham,  to  try  the  effect  of  the  waters  drank  upon  the 
spot.  It  was  settled  that  the  party  should  be  the  smallest  that  was  possible, 
as  his  Majesty  was  to  inhabit  the  house  of  Lord  Fauconberg,  vacated  for  that 
purpose,  v/htch  was  very  small.  He  resolved  upon  only  taking  his  Equerry 
in  waiting  and  pages,  &c.  Lord  Courtoun,  his  treasurer  of  the  household, 
was  already  at  Cheltenham,  and  therefore  at  hartd  to  attend.  The  Queen 
agreed  to  carry  her  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  in  waiting,  with  Miss  Planta 
and  F.  B.,  and  none  others  but  wardrobe-women  for  herself  and  the 
Princesses. 

Mr.  Fairly  was  here  almost  all  the  month  previously  to  our  departure. 
At  first  it  was  concluded  he,  and  Colonel  Gwynn,  the  Equerry  in  waiting, 
were  to  belong  wholly  to  the  same  table  with  Miss  Planta  and  me,  and  Mr. 
Fairly  threatened  repeatedly  how  well  we  should  all  know  one  another, 
and  how  well  he  would  study  and  know  us  all  aufond. 

But  before  we  set  out  the  plan  was  all  changed,  for  the  King  determined 
to  throw  aside  all  state,  and  make  the  two  gentlemen  dine  at  his  own  table. 
<»  We  shall  have,  therefore,"  said  Mr.  Fairly,  with  a  very  civil  regret,  "  no 
tea-meetings  at  Cheltenham." 

This,  however,  was  an  opening  to  me  of  time  and  leisure  such  as  I  had 
never  yet  enjoyed. 

As  to  all  else  I  shall  beg  leave  to  skip,  and  bring  you,  my  dear  friends, 
to  another  part  of  the  country. 

Cheltenham,  Sunday,  July  13th Now,  my  dearest  friends,  I  open 

an  account  which  promises  at  least  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  which, 
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if  it  fulfils  its  promise,  will  make  this  month  rather  an  episode  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  prosaic  performance. 

So  now  for  yesterday,  Saturday,  July  12. 

We  were  all  up  at  five  o'clock  ;  and  the  noise  and  confusion  reigning 
through  the  house,  and  resounding  all  around  it,  from  the  quantities  of 
people  stirring,  boxes  nailing,  horses  neighing,  and  dogs  barking,  was  tre- 
mendous. 

I  must  now  tell  you  the  party : — 

Their  Majesties;  the  Princesses  Royal,  Augusta,  and  Elizabeth;  Lady 
Weymouth,  Mr.  Fairly,  Colonel  Gwynn,  Miss  Planta,  and  a  person  you 
have  sometimes  met.  Pages  for  King,  Queen,  and  Princesses,  Wardrobe- 
women  for  ditto,  and  footmen  for  all. 

A  smaller  party  for  a  royal  excursion  cannot  well  be  imagined.  How  we 
shall  all  manage  Heaven  knows.  Miss  Planta  and  myself  are  allowed  no 
maid ;  the  house  would  not  hold  one. 

The  Royal  party  set  off  first,  to  stop  and  breakfast  at  Lord  Harcourt's  at 
Nuneham. 

You  will  easily  believe  Miss  Planta  and  myself  were  not  much  discomfited 
in  having  orders  to  proceed  straight  forward.  You  know  we  have  been  at 
Nuneham  1 

Mrs.  Sandys,  the  Queen's  wardrobe-woman,  and  Miss  Macentomb,  the 
Princesses',  accompanied  us. 

At  Henley-on-Thames,  at  an  inn  beautifully  situated,  we  stopped  to  break- 
fast, and  at  Oxford  to  take  a  half  dinner. 

The  crowd  gathered  together  upon  the  road,  waiting  for  the  King  and 
Queen  to  pass,  was  immense,  and  almost  unbroken  from  Oxford  to  Chelten- 
ham. Every  town  and  village  within  twenty  miles  seemed  to  have  been 
deserted,  to  supply  all  the  pathways  with  groups  of  anxious  spectators. 
Yet,  so  numerous,  so  quiet  were  they,  and  so  new  to  the  practices  of  a 
hackneyed  mob,  that  their  curiosity  never  induced  them  to  venture  within 
some  yards  of  the  Royal  carriage,  and  their  satisfaction  never  broke  forth 
into  tumult  and  acclamation. 

In  truth,  I  believe  they  never  were  aware  of  the  moment  in  which  their 
eagerness  met  its  gratification.  Their  Majesties  travelled  wholly  without 
guards  or  state  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  the  time  we  advanced  beyond 
Oxford,  they  were  taken  only  for  their  own  attendants. 

When  we  came  to  Burford,  where  we  stopped  for  horses,  how  I  wished 
to  have  seen  Mrs.  Gast,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp's  sister !  I  knew  she  resided 
there,  but  had  no  power  to  visit  her.  I  inquired  after  her  of  the  inn- 
keeper, and  sent  her  my  most  affectionate  remembrances. 

All  the  towns  through  which  we  passed  were  filled  with  people,  as  closely 
fastened  one  to  another  as  they  appear  in  the  pit  of  the  playhouse.  Every 
town  seemed  all  face;  and  all  the  way  upon  the  road  we  rarely  proceeded 
five  miles  without  encountering  a  band  of  most  horrid  fiddlers,  scraping 
"  God  save  the  King"  with  all  their  might,  out  of  tune,  out  of  time,  and  all 
in  the  rain  ;  for,  most  unfortunately,  there  were  continual  showers  falling 
all  the  day. 

This  was  really  a  subject  for  serious  regret,  such  numbers  of  men,  women, 
and  children  being  severely  sufferers  ;  yet  standing  it  all  through  with  such 
patient  loyalty,  that  I  am  persuaded  not  even  a  hail  or  thunder  storm  would 
have  dispersed  them. 

The  country,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  traversed,  was  extremely  pretty; 
and,  as  we  advanced  nearer  to  our  place  of  destination,  it  became  quite 
beautiful. 

When  we  arrived  at  Cheltenham,  which  is  almost  all  one  street,  extremely 
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long,  clean,  and  well  paved,  we  had  to  turn  out  of  the  public  way  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  to  proceed  to  Fauconberg  Hall,  which  nny  Lord  Faucon- 
berg  has  lent  for  the  King's  use  during  his  stay  at  this  place. 

It  is,  indeed,  situated  on  a  most  sweet  spot,  surrounded  with  lofty  hills 
beautifully  variegated,  and  bounded,  for  the  principal  object,  with  the  hills 
of  JVIalvern;  which,  here  barren,  and  there  cultivated,  here  all  chalk,  and 
there  all  verdure,  reminded  me  of  Box  Hill,  and  gave  me  an  immediate  sen- 
sation of  reflected  as  well  as  of  visual  pleasure,  from  giving  to  my  new 
habitation  some  resemblance  of  Norbury  Park. 

When  we  had  mounted  the  gradual  ascent  on  which  the  house  stands, 
the  crowd  all  around  it  was  one  head  !  We  stopped  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  door,  uncertain  how  to  proceed.  All  the  Royals  were  at  the  windows ; 
and  to  pass  this  multitude, — to  wade  through  it,  rather, — was  a  most  disa- 
greeable operation.  However,  we  had  no  choice  :  we  therefore  got  out, 
and  leaving  the  wardrobe-women  to  find  their  way  to  the  back-door,  Miss 
Planta  and  1  glided  on  to  the  front  one,  where  we  saw  the  two  gentlemen, 
and  where,  as  soon  as  we  got  up  the  steps,  we  encountered  the  King.  He  in- 
quired most  graciously  concerning  our  journey  ;  and  Lady  Weymouth  came 
down  stairs  to  summon  me  to  the  Queen,  who  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
said  she  would  show  me  her  room. 

"  This^  ma'am  !"  cried  I,  as  I  entered  it — "  is  this  little  room  for  your 
Majesty  V 

"  O  stay,"  cried  she,  laughing,  "  till  you  see  your  own  before  you  call  it 
little !" 

Soon  after,  she  sent  me  upstairs  for  that  purpose;  and  then,  to  be  sure, 
I  began  to  think  less  diminutively  of  that  I  had  just  quitted.  Mine,  with 
one  window,  had  just  space  to  crowd  in  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  three 
small  chairs. 

The  prospect,  however,  from  the  window  is  extremely  pretty,  and  all  is 
new  and  clean.  So  I  doubt  not  being  very  comfortable,  as  I  am  senza 
Cerhera, — though  having  no  maid  is  a  real  evil  to  one  so  little  her  own  mis- 
tress as  myself.  I  little  wanted  the  fagging  of  my  own  clothes  and  dress- 
ing, to  add  to  my  daily  fatigues. 

I  began  a  little  unpacking,  and  was  called  to  dinner.  Columb,  happily, 
is  allowed  me,  and  he  will  be  very  useful  I  am  sure.  Miss  Planta  alone 
dined  with  me,  and  we  are  to  be  companions  constant  at  all  meals,  and 
ttte-d-tite  during  this  sijour.  She  is  friendly  and  well  disposed,  and  I  am 
perfectly  content  ;  and  the  more,  as  I  know  she  will  not  take  up  my  leisure 
unnecessarily,  for  she  finds  sauntering  in  the  open  air  very  serviceable  to 
her  health,  and  she  has  determined  to  make  that  her  chief  occupation. 
Here,  therefore,  whenever  I  am  not  in  attendance  or  at  meals,,!  expect  the 
singular  comfort  of  having  my  time  wholly  unmolested,  and  at  my  own  dis- 
posal. 

A  little  parlour  which  formerly  had  belonged  to  Lord  Fauconberg's  house- 
keeper, is  now  called  mine,  and  here  Miss  Planta  and  myself  are  to  break- 
fast and  dine.  But  for  tea  we  formed  a  new  plan  :  as  Mr.  Fairly  had  himself 
told  me  he  understood  there  would  be  no  tea-table  at  Cheltenham,  I  deter- 
mined to  stand  upon  no  ceremony  with  Colonel  Gwynn,  but  fairly  and  at 
once  take  and  appropriate  my  afternoons  to  my  own  inclinations.  To  pre- 
vent, therefore,  any  surprise  or  alteration,  we  settled  to  have  our  tea 
upstairs. 

But  then  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  where?  We  had  each  equally  small 
bed-rooms,  and  no  dressing  room  ;  but,  at  length,  we  fixed  on  the  passage 
near  a  window  looking  over  Malvern  hills  and  much  beautiful  country. 

This  being  arranged,  we  went  mutually  on  with  our  unpackings,  till  we 

7* 
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were  both  too  thirsty  to  work  longer.  Having  no  maid  to  send,  and  no 
bell  to  ring  for  my  man,  I  then  made  out  my  way  down  stairs,  to  give  Columb 
directions  for  our  tea-equipage. 

After  two  or  three  mistakes,  of  peering  into  royal  rooms,  I  at  length  got 
safe  to  my  little  parlour,  but  still  was  at  a  loss  where  to  find  Columb;  and 
while  parading  in  and  out,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  assistant,  I  heard 
my  name  inquired  for,  from  the  front  door.  I  looked  out  and  saw  Mrs. 
Tracy,  senior  Bedchamber  woman  to  the  Queen. 

She  is  at  Cheltenham  for  her  health,  and  came  to  pay  her  duty  in  inqui- 
ries, and  so  forth. 

I  conducted  her  to  my  little  store-room,  for  such  it  looks,  from  its  cup- 
boards and  short  checked  window  curtains  ;  and  we  chatted  upon  the  place 
and  the  expedition,  till  Columb  came  to  tell  .me  that  Mr.  Fairly  desired  to 
speak  with  me. 

I  waited  upon  him  immediately,  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen 
stairs,  for  that  was  my  salle  d' audience. 

He  was  with  Lord  Courtoun  ;  they  apologized  for  disturbing  me,  but  Mr. 
Fairly  said  he  came  to  solicit  leave  that  they  might  join  my  tea-table  for 
this  night  only,  as  they  would  give  orders  to  be  supplied  in  their  own 
apartments  the  next  day,  and  not  intrude  upon  me  any  more,  nor  break 
into  my  time  and  retirement. 

This  is  literally  the  first  instance  I  have  met,  for  now  two  whole  years, 
of  being  understood  as  to  my  own  retiring  inclinations;  and  it  is  singular  I 
should  first  meet  with  it  from  the  only  person  who  makes  them  waver. 

I  begged  them  to  come  in,  and  ordered  tea.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  I  was  very  glad  she  happened  to  stay. 

Poor  Miss  Planta,  meanwhile,  I  was  forced  to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  for  I 
could  not  propose  the  bed-room  passage  to  my  present  company,  and  she 
was  undressed  and  unpacking. 

Very  soon  the  King,  searching  for  his  gentlemen,  found  out  my  room, 
and  entered.  He  admired  it  prodigiously,  and  inquired  concerning  all  our 
accommodations.  He  then 'gave  Mr.  Fairly  a  commission  to  answer  an 
address,  or  petition,  or  some  such  thing,  to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
and,  after  half  an  hour's  chat,  retired. 

Colonel  Gwynn  found  us  out  also,  but  was  eager  to  find  out  more  com- 
pany, and  soon  left  us  to  go  look  over  the  books  at  the  rooms,  for  the  list  of 
the  company  here. 

After  tea  Mrs.  Tracy  went,  and  the  King  sent  for  Lord  Courtoun. 

Mr.  Fairly  was  going  too,  and  I  was  preparing  to  return  upstairs  to  my 
toils  ;  but  he  presently  changed  his  design,  and  asked  leave  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  if  I  was  at  leisure. 

At  leisure  I  certainly  was  not ;  but  I  was  most  content  to  work  double 
tides  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  especially  where  given  thus  volun- 
tarily, and  not  accepted  officially.  What  creatures  are  we  all  for  liberty 
and  freedom  !     Rebels  partout  ! 

"  Soon  as  the  life-blood  warms  the  heart, 
The  love  of  liberty  awakes  !" 

Ah,  my  dear  friends  !  I  wrote  that  with  a  sigh  that  might  have  pierced 
through  royal  walls  ! 

From  this  circumstance  we  entered  into  discourse  with  no  little  spirit.  I 
felt  flattered,  and  he  knew  he  had  given  me  de  quoi ;  so  we  were  both  in 
mighty  good  humour. 

Our  sociability,  however,  had  very  soon  an  interruption.     The  King  re- 
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entered  ;  he  started  back  at  the  sight  of  our  diminished  party,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  sort  of  arch  surprise,  "  What !  only  you  two?" 

Mr.  Fairly  laughed  a  little,  and  I — smiled  ditto  !  But  I  had  rather  his 
Majesty  had  made  such  a  comment  on  any  other  of  his  establishment,  if 
make  it  he  must;  since  I  am  sure  Mr.  Fairly's  aversion  to  that  species  of 
raillery  is  equal  to  my  own. 

The  King  gave  some  fresh  orders  about  the  letter  and  instantly  went 
away.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mr.  Fairly, — perhaps  to  show  liimself 
superior  to  that  little  sally, — asked  me  whether  he  might  write  his  letter  in 
my  room  ? 

"  O  yes  !"  cried  I  with  all  the  alacrity  of  the  same  superiority. 

He  then  went  in  search  of  a  page,  for  pen  and  ink,  and  told  me,  on 
returning,  that  the  King  had  just  given  orders  for  writing  implements  for 
himself  and  Colonel  Gwynn  to  be  placed  in  the  dining-parlour,  of  which 
they  were,  henceforth,  to  have  the  use  as  soon  as  the  dinner-party  had 
separated;  and  after  to-night,  therefore,  he  should  intrude  himself  upon  me 
no  more. 

1  had  half  a  mind  to  say  I  was  very  sorry  for  it !  I  assure  you  I  felt  so. 

He  pretended  to  require  my  assistance  in  his  letter,  and  consulted  and 
read  over  all  that  he  writ.  So  I  gave  my  opinion  and  he  went  on,  though 
I  think  it  really  possible  he  might  have  done  without  me  ! 

Away  then  he  went  with  it,  to  despatch  it  by  a  royal  footman ;  and  I 
thought  him  gone,  and  was  again  going  myself,  when  he  returned, — sur- 
prising me  not  a  little  by  saying,  as  he  held  the  door  in  his  hand,  "  Will 
there  be  any — impropriety — in  my  staying  here  a  little  longer?" 

I  must  have  said  no,  if  I  had  thought  yes  ;  but  it  would  have  been  so 
plump  and  ready  a  no!  and  I  should  not,  with  quite  so  courteous  a  grace, 
have  added  that  his  stay  could  do  me  nothing  but  honour. 

On  therefore,  we  sat,  discoursing  on  various  subjects,  till  the  twilight 
made  him  rise  to  take  leave.  He  was  in  much  better  spirits  than  I  have 
yet  seen  him,  and  I  know  not  when  I  have  spent  an  hour  more  socially  to 
my  taste.  Hif^hly  cultivated  by  books,  and  uncommonly  fertile  in  stores  of 
internal  resource,  he  left  me  nothing  to  wish,  for  the  time  I  spent  with  him, 
but  that  '<  the  Fates,  the  Sisters  Three,  and  such  like  branches  of  learning," 
would  interfere  against  the  mode  of  future  separation  planned  for  the 
remainder  of  our  expedition.  Need  I  more  strongly  than  this  mark  the 
very  rare  pleasure  1  received  from  his  conversation  7 

Not  a  little  did  poor  Miss  Planta  marvel  what  had  become  of  me ;  and 
scarce  less  was  her  marvel  when  she  had  heard  my  adventures.  She 
had  told  me  bow  gladly  the  gentlemen  would  seize  this  opportunity  of  a 
new  situation  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  joint  tea-table,  and  we  had 
mutually  agreed  to  use  all  means  possible  for  seconding  this  partition  ;  but 
I  had  been  too  well  satisfied  this  night,  to  make  any  further  efforts  about 
the  matter,  and  I  therefore  inwardly  resolved  to  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself — certain  it  could  not  be  inimical  to  me,  since  either  it  must  give  me 
Mr.  Fairly  in  a  party,  or  time  for  my  own  disposal  in  solitude. 

This  pleasant  beginning  has  given  a  spirit  to  all  my  expectations  and  my 
fatigues  in  this  place  ;  and  though  it  cost  me  near  two  hours  from  my  downy 
pillow  to  recover  lost  time,  I  stole  them  without  repining,  and  arose — dead 
asleep  ! — this  morning,  without  a  murmur. 

And  now  for  to-day  : 

Sunday,  July  13th. — I  was  obliged  to  rise  before  six  o'clock,  that  I 
might  play  the  part  of  dresser  to  myself,  before  I  played  it  to  the  Queen  ; 
so  that  did  not  much  recruit  the  fatigues  of  yesterday's  rising  and  journey  ! 

Not  a  little  was  1  surprised  to  be  told,  this  morning,  by  her  Majesty,  that 
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the  gentlemen  were  to  breakfast  with  Miss  Planta  and  me,  every  morning, 
by  the  King's  orders. 

When  I  left  the  Queen,  I  found  them  already  in  my  little  parlour.  Mr. 
Fairly  came  to  the  door  to  meet  me,  and  hand  me  into  the  room,  telling  me 
of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  King,  with  an  air  of  very  civil  satisfaction. 
Colonel  Gwynn  appeared  precisely  as  I  believe  he  felt, — perfectly  indifferent 
to  the  matter. 

Miss  Planta  joined  us,  and  Columb  was  hurried  to  get  ready,  lest  the 
King  should  summon  his  esquires  before  they  had  broken  their  fast. 

Mr.  Fairly  undertook  to  settle  our  seats,  and  all  the  etiquette  of  the  tea- 
table  ;  and  [  was  very  well  content,  for  when  he  had  placed  me  where  he 
conceived  I  should  be  most  commodiously  situated,  he  fixed  upon  the  place 
next  me  for  himself,  and  desired  we  might  all  keep  to  our  posts. 

It  was  next  agreed,  that  whoever  came  first  to  the  room  should  order  and 
make  the  tea  ;  for  I  must  often  be  detained  by  my  waiting,  and  the  King  is  so 
rapid  in  his  meals,  that  whoever  attends  him  must  be  rapid  also,  or  follow 
fasting.  Mr.  Fairly  said  he  should  already  have  hastened  Columb,  had  he 
not  apprehended  it  miight  be  too  great  a  liberty  ;  for  they  had  waited  near 
half  an  hour,  and  expected  a  call  every  half  minute.  I  set  him  perfectly  at 
his  ease  upon  this  subject,  assuring  him  I  should  be  very  little  at  mine  if  he 
had  ever  the  same  scruple  again. 

He  had  been  waiting,  he  said,  himself,  ever  since  a  quarter  after  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  he  showed  himself  under  the  King's 
window,  and  walked  before  the  house  till  six  !  1  was  beginning  to  express 
my  compassion  for  this  harass,  but  he  interrupted  me  with  shrewdly  saying, 
*' O,  this  will  save  future  fatigue,  for  it  will  establish  me  such  a  character 
for  early  rising  and  punctuality,  that  I  may  now  do  as  I  will;  'tis  amazing 
what  privileges  a  man  obtains  for  taking  liberties,  when  once  his  character 
is  established  for  taking  none!" 

Neither  ^liss  Planta  nor  myself  could  attempt  going  to  church,  we  had 
both  so  much  actual  business  to  do  for  ourselves,  in  unpacking,  and  fitting 
up  our  rooms,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  all  fagging,  till  the  evening, 
and  then — who  should  enter  my  little  parlour  after  all  the  speechifying  of 
"  only  one  night,"  made  yesterday,  but  Mr.  Fairly,  Colonel  Gwynn,  and 
Lord  Courtoun  ! 

Whether  this,  again,  is  by  the  King's  command,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
morning  arrangement,  I  know  not:  but  not  a  word  more  was  dropped  of 
"  no  evening  tea-table  ;"  so,  whether  we  are  to  unite,  or  to  separate,  in 
future,  I  know  not,  and  which  is  far  more  extraordinary,  1  care  not !  No- 
body but  you  could  imagine  what  a  compliment  that  is,  from  me ! 

I  had  made  Miss  Planta  promise,  in  case  such  a  thing  should  happen,  to 
come  down  ;  and  she  was  very  ready,  and  we  had  a  very  cheerful  evening. 

Great  difficulties,  however,  arose  about  our  tea-equipage.  So  few  things 
are  brought,  or  at  least  are  yet  arrived,  that  Columb  is  forced  to  be  sum- 
moned every  other  moment,  and  I  have  no  bell,  and  dare  not,  for  this  short 
time,  beg  for  one,  as  my  man  herds  with  the  King's  men  ;  besides,  I  have 
no  disposition  to  make  a  fuss  here,  where  every  body  takes  up  with  every 
thing  that  they  get. 

In  lamenting,  however,  the  incessant  trouble  1  was-  obliged  to  give  the 
gpntlemen,  of  running  after  Columb,  I  told  Mr.  Fairly  my  obligation,  at 
Windsor,  to  Colonel  Welbred  for  my  bell  there. 

'<  O  yes  !"  cried  h6,  laughing,  "  I  am  not  surprised  ;  Colonel  Welbred  is 
quite  the  man  for  a  '  belle  !'  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  I,  '*  that  he  is,  indeed,  and  for  a  '  beau'  too." 
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"Oho!  yon  think  him  so,  do  you  ?"  quoth  he :  to  which  my  prompt 

assent  followed. 

****** 

The  Royal  Family  had  all  been  upon  the  walks.  I  have  agreed  with 
myself  not  to  go  thither  till  they  have  gone  through  the  news-mongers' 
drawing  up  of  them  and  their  troop.  I  had  rather  avoid  all  mention  ;  and 
after  a  few  days,  I  may  walk  there  as  if  not  belonging  to  them,  as  I  am 
not  of  place  or  rank  to  follow  in  their  train. 

But  let  me  give  you,  now,  an  account  of  the  house  and  accommodations. 

On  the  ground-floor  there  is  one  large  and  very  pleasant  room,  which  is 
made  the  dining-parlour.  The  King  and  the  Royal  Family  also  breakfast 
in  it,  by  themselves,  except  the  Lady-in-waiting,  Lady  Weymouth.  They 
sup  there,  also,  in  the  same  manner.  The  gentlemen  only  dine  with  them, 
I  find.  They  are  to  breakfast  with  us,  to  drink  tea  where  they  will,  and 
to  sup — where  they  can ;  and  I  rather  fancy,  from  what  I  have  yet  seen,  it 
will  be  commonly  with  good  Duke  Humphrey. 

A  small,  but  very  neat  dressing-room  for  his  Majesty  is  on  the  other  side 
the  hall,  and  my  little  parlour  is  the  third  and  only  other  room  on  the 
ground-floor  :  so  you  will  not  think  our  Monarch,  his  Consort  and  oifspring, 
take  up  too  much  of  the  land  called  their  own  ! 

Over  this  eating  parlour,  on  the  first  floor,  is  the  Queen's  drawing-room, 
in  which  she  is  also  obliged  to  dress  and  undress  ! — for  she  has  no  toilette 
apartment !  Who,  after  that,  can  repine  at  any  inconvenience  here  for  the 
household? 

Here,  after  breakfast,  she  sits,  with  her  daughters  and  her  lady,  and 
Lady  Courtoun,  who,  with  her  Lord,  is  lodged  in  the  town  of  Cheltenham. 
And  here  they  drink  tea,  and  live  till  supper-time. 

Over  the  King's  dressing-room  is  his  bed-room,  and  over  my  store-room 
is  the  bed-room  of  the  Princess  Royal. 

And  here  ends  the  first  floor. 

The  second  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  bed-rooms,  which  are  thus 
occupied : — Princess  Augusta  and  Princess  Elizabeth  sleep  in  two  beds,  in 
the  largest  room.  Lady  Weymouth  occupies  that  next  in  size.  Miss 
Planta  and  myself  have  two  little  rooms,  built  over  the  King's  bed-room; 
and  Mrs.  Sandys  and  Miss  Macentomb,  and  Lady  Weymouth's  maid,  have 
the  rest. 

This  is  the  whole  house  ! 

Not  a  man  but  the  King  sleeps  in  it  I 

A  house  is  taken  in  the  town  for  Mr.  Fairly  and  Colonel  Gwynn,  and 
there  lodge  several  of  the  servants  and  among  them  Columb.  The  pages 
sleep  in  out-houses.  Even  the  house-maids  lodge  in  the  town,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  house  1 

Lord  Courtoun,  as  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  acts  here  for  the  King, 
in  distributing  his  royal  bounty  to  the  Wells,  Rooms,  Library,  and  else- 
where.    He  has  sent  around  very  magnificently. 

We  are  surrounded  by  pleasant  meadows,  in  which  I  mean  to  walk  a 
great  deal.  They  are  so  quiet  and  so  safe,  I  can  go  quite  alone  ;  and  when 
I  have  not  a  first-rate  companion,  my  second  best  is — none  at  all  1     But  I 

expect,  very  soon,  my  poor  Miss  P ,  and  I  shall  have  her  with  me  almost 

constantly. 

Monday,  July  14th. — This  morning  I  was  again  up  at  five  o'clock,  Miss 
Planta  having  asked  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  Wells.  The  Queen  her- 
self went  this  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  with  his  Majesty.  It  is  distant  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Lord  Fauconberg's. 
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I  tasted  the  water,  for  once ;  I  shall  spare  myself  any  such  future  regale, 
for  it  is  not  prescribed  to  me,  and  I  think  it  very  unpleasant. 

This  place  and  air  seem  very  healthy;  but  the  very  early  hours,  and  no 
maid!     I  almost  doubt  how  this  will  do.     The  fatigue  is  very  great  indeed. 

We  were  too  soon  for  company,  except  the  Royals.  We  met  them  all 
and  were  spoken  to  most  graciously  by  every  one. 

We  all  came  back  to  breakfast  much  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  very 
cheerful. 

I  spent  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  hard  fagging,  at  work  and  business,  and 
attendance  but  the  evening  amply  recompensed  it  all.  Lord  Courtoun, 
Mr.  Fairly,  Colonel  Gwynn,  and  Miss  Planta,  came  to  tea.  My  Lord  and 
Colonel  Gwynn  retired  after  it,  to  go  to  the  rooms  ;  Mr.  Fairly  said  he 
would  wait  to  make  his  bow  to  his  Majesty,  and  see  if  there  were  any  com- 
mands for  him. 

And  then  we  had  another  very  long  conversation,  and  if  I  did  not  write 
in  so  much  haste,  my  dear  friends  would  like  to  read  it. 

Our  subject  to-night — his  subject,  rather — was,  the  necessity  of  partici- 
pation, to  every  species  of  happiness.  "  His"  subject,  you  may  easily 
believe ;  for  to  him  should  I  never  have  dared  touch  on  one  so  near  and  so 
tender  to  him.  Fredy,  however,  could  join  with  him  more  feelingly 
— though  he  kept  perfectly  clear  of  all  that  was  personal,  to  which 
I  would  not  have  led  for  a  thousand  worlds.  He  seems  born  with  the 
tenderest    social    affections ;    and,    though    religiously    resigned    to    his 

loss — which,   I    have   been  told,    the  hopeless    sufferings   of  Lady    

rendered,  at  last,  even  a  release  to  be  desired — he  thinks  life  itself, 
single  and  unshared,  a  mere  melancholy  burthen,  and  the  wish  to  have 
done  with  it  appears  the  only  wish  he  indulges. 

I  could  not  perceive  this  without  the  deepest  commiseration,  but  I  did 
what  was  possible  to  conceal  it ;  as  it  is  much  more  easy,  both  to  the  hearer 
and  the  speaker,  to  lead  the  discourse  to  matters  more  lively,  under  an 
appearance  of  being  ignorant  of  the  state  of  a  sad  heart,  than  with  a  betrayed 
consciousness. 

We  talked  of  books,  and  not  a  little  I  astonished  him  by  the  discovery  I 
was  fain  to  make,  of  the  number  of  authors  I  have  never  yet  read.  Par- 
ticularly he  instanced  Akenside,  and  quoted  from  him  some  passages  I  have 
heard  selected  by  Mr.  Locke. 

I  told  him,  fairly,  that  though  in  general  my  little  reading  was  the  effect 
of  little  opportunity,  not  of  choice,  yet  here,  in  respect  to  works  of  imagi- 
nation and  sentiment,  to  poetry  and  to  favourite  authors,  my  inclination  had 
had  some  share  in  my  tardiness,  as  one  of  the  first  gratifications  of  my  life 
was  such  reading  with  those  who  had  an  equal  pleasure  in  it ;  and  as,  though 
now  deprived  of  it,  I  had  tasted  that  indulgence  so  highly,  with  a  certain 
sister,  in  all  my  early  life,  that  I  know  not  how  to  fix  its  relinquishment,  by 
going  on  without  her. 

"  True !"  answered  he,  mournfully,  '*  there  is  no  interest  where  there  is 
no  sympathy  !" 

Then  we  talked  of  the  country,  of  landscapes,  of  walking,  and  then,  again, 
came  back  the  favourite  proposition, — participation  1  That,  he  said,  could 
make  an  interest  in  any  thing, — every  thing;  and  O,  how  did  I  agree  with 
him  !  There  is  sympathy  enough  Heaven  knows,  in  our  opinions,  on  this 
subject ! 

But  not  in  what  followed.  I  am  neither  good  nor  yet  miserable  enough 
to  join  with  him  in  what  he  added, — that  life,  taken  all  in  all,  was  of  so  little 
worth  and  value,  it  could  afford  its  thinking  possessor  but  one  steady  wish, 
— that  its  duration  might  be  short. 
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Alas  !  thought  1,  that  a  man  so  good  should  be  so  unhappy ! 

We  then  came  back  again  to  books,  and  he  asked  us  if  we  had  read  a 
little  poem  called  the  "Shipwreck'!"  Neither  of  us  had  even  heard  of  it. 
He  said  it  was  somewhat  too  long,  and  somewhat  too  technical,  but  that  it 
contained  many  beautiful  passages.  He  had  it  with  him,  he  said,  and  pro- 
posed sending  Columb  for  it,  to  his  house,  if  we  should  like  to  read  it.  We 
thanked  him,  and  off  marched  Columb.  It  is  in  a  very  small  duodecimo 
volume,  and  he  said  he  would  leave  it  with  me. 

Soon  after  Miss  Planta  said  she  would  stroll  round  the  house  for  a  little 
exercise. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  took  up  the  book,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  read  some 
passages  to  you  ?'  I  most  gladly  assented,  and  got  my  work, — of  which  I 
have  no  small  store,  believe  me ! — morning  caps,  robins,  &c.  &c.,  all  to 
prepare  from  day  to  day  ;  which,  with  my  three  constant  and  long  attend- 
ances, and  other  official  company  ceremonies,  is  no  small  matter. 

The  passages  he  selected  were  really  beautiful:  they  were  chiefly  from 
an  episode,  of  Palemon  and  Anna,  excessively  delicate,  yet  lender  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  most  touchingly  melancholy. 

One  line  he  came  to,  that  he  read  with  an  emotion  extremely  affecting — 
'tis  a  sweet  line — 

"  He  felt  the  chastity  of  silent  wo." 

He  stopped  upon  It,  and  sighed  so  deeply,  that  his  sadness  quite  infected  me. 

Then  he  read  various  characters  of  the  Ship's  Company,  which  are  given- 
with  much  energy  and  discrimination.  I  could  not  but  admire  every  pas- 
sage he  chose,  and  1  was  sensible  each  of  them  owed  much  obligation  to  his 
reading,  which  was  full  of  feeling  and  effect. 

How  unwillingly  did  1  interrupt  him,  to  go  upstairs  and  wait  my  night's 
summons  !     But  the  Queen  has  no  bell  for  me,  except  to  my  bed-room. 

He  hastily  took  the  hint,  and  rose  to  go. 

*'  Shall  I  leave  the  poem,"  he  cried,  "  or  take  it  with  me,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  leisure  to  go  on  with  it  to-morrow?" 

"  Which  you  please,"  cried  I,  a  little  stupidly,  for  I  did  not,  at  the  moment, 
comprehend  his  meaning  ;  which,  however,  he  immediately  explained  by 
answering,  "  Let  me  take  it,  then ;  let  me  make  a  little  interest  in  it  to  my- 
self, by  reading  it  with  you." 

And  then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  to  his  home  in  the  town,  and 
upstairs  went  I  to  my  little  cell,  not  a  little  internally  simpering,  to  see  a  trait 
so  like  what  so  often  I  have  done  myself, — carrying  off  a  favourite  book,  when 
I  have  begun  it  with  my  Susanna,  that  we  might  finish  it  together,  without 
leaving  her  the  temptation  to  peep  beforehand. 

Tuesday,  July  15th. — This  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  gentlemen 
brought  in  presents  which  they  had  received  from  the  Queen.  All  the 
Royals  go  to  the  walks  and  the  rooms  as  private  company,  with  only 
Lady  Weymouth  and  Lady  Courtoun,  Mr.  Fairly  and  Colonel  Gwynn ; 
and  they  now  amuse  themselves  with  looking  over  the  toys  brought  thither, 
and  making  purchases. 

Mr.  Fairly's  gift  was  a  little  inkstand ;  such  a  one  as  my  dear  friends 
may  have  seen  of  mine,  from  the  same  royal  hand.  He  said  he  should 
give  it  to  his  little  daughter;  but  would  beg  leave,  now,  that  it  might  remain 
in  my  parlour,  for  occasional  use  ;  and  he  asked  me  to  get  it  fitted  up  for 
him.  "  You,"  he  said,  "  who  have  so  many  friends  in  this  house — as  I  am 
sure  you  must  have,  if  you  are  at  all  known  to  them — can  easily  manage 
it  for  me." 
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You  may  think  I  would  not  lose  such  a  compliment  by  declining  the 
little  commission,  and  I  made  Columb  carry  it  to  one  of  the  pages  for 
materials. 

Colonel  Gvvynn  had  a  very  pretty  little  box,  and  he  destined  it  for  his 
beautiful  wife. 

My  Lord  Courtoun  never  comes  to  breakfast :  he  has  apartments  in  the 
town,  or  a  house  of  his  own. 

^  tP  tF  tP  vP  ^ 

While  the  Royals  were  upon  the  walks,  Miss  Planta  and  I  strolled  in  the 
meadows,  and  who  should  I  meet  there  but  Mr.  Seward !  This  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  since  the  first  day  of  my  coming  to 
St.  James's,  when  he  handed  me  into  my  father's  coach,  in  my  sacque 
and  long  ruffles.  You  may  think  how  much  we  had  to  talk  over.  He  had 
a  gentleman  with  him,  fortunately,  who  was  acquainted  with  Miss  Planta's 
brother,  so  that  we  formed  two  parties  without  difficulty.  All  my  aim  was 
to  inquire  about  Mrs.  Piozzi, — I  must,  at  last,  call  her  by  her  now  real 
name! — and  of  her  we  conversed  incessantly.  He  told  me  Mr.  Baretti's 
late  attack  upon  her,  which  I  heard  with  great  concern.  It  seems  he  has 
broken  off  all  intercourse  with  her,  and  not  from  his  own  desire,  but  by  her 
evident  wish  to  drop  him.  This  is  very  surprising;  but  many  others  of 
her  former  friends,  once  highest  in  her  favour,  make  the  same  complaint. 

We  strolled  so  long,  talking  over  this  ever-interesting  subject,  that  the 
Royals  were  returned  before  us,  and  we  found  Mr.  Fairly  waiting  tea  in  my 
parlour.     The  rest  soon  joined. 

Mr.  Seward  had  expected  to  be  invited ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
invite  any  body  while  at  Cheltenham,  as  there  is  neither  exit  nor  entrance 
but  by  passing  the  King's  rooms,  and  as  I  have  no  place  but  this  little 
common  parlour  in  which  T  can  sit,  except  my  own  room. 

Neither  could  I  see  Mr.  Seward  any  where  else,  as  my  dear  friends  will 
easily  imagine,  when  they  recollect  all  that  has  passed,  on  the  subject  of 
my  visiters,  with  Her  Majesty  and  with  Mr.  Smelt.  He  told  me  he  had 
strolled  in  those  meadows  every  day,  to  watch  if  I  were  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Fairly  again  out-stayed  them  all.  Lord  Courtoun  generally  is  sum- 
moned to  the  royal  party  after  tea,  and  Colonel  Gwynn  goes  to  the  town  in 
quest  of  acquaintance  and  amusement.  Mr.  Fairly  has  not  spirit  for  such 
researches  ;  I  question,  indeed,  if  he  ever  had  taste  for  them. 

When  Miss  Planta  went  off  for  her  exercise,  he  again  proposed  a  little 
reading,  which  again  I  thankfully  accepted.  He  took  out  the  little  poem, 
and  read  on  the  mournful  tale  of  Anna,  with  a  sensibility  that  gave  pathos 
to  every  word. 

How  unexpected  an  indulgence — a  luxury,  I  may  say,  to  me,  are  these 
evenings  now  becoming  1  While  I  listen  to  such  reading,  and  such  a  reader, 
all  my  work  goes  on  with  an  alacrity  that  renders  it  all  pleasure  to  me.  I 
have  had  no  regale  like  this  for  many  and  many  a  grevious  long  evening  ! 
never  since  I  left  Norbury  Park, — never  since  my  dear  Fredy  there  read 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  And  how  little  could  I  expect,  in  a  royal  residence, 
a  relief  of  this  sort!  Indeed,  I  must  question  if  there  is  one  other  person, 
in  the  whole  establishment,  that  in  equal  degree,  could  afford  it. 

Miss  Planta,  through  extremely  friendly,  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  her  royal  duties,  and  the  solicitude  of  her  ill-health  :  she  takes 
little  interest  in  any  thing  else,  whether  for  conversation  or  action.  We  do 
together  perfectly  well,  for  she  is  good,  and  sensible,  and  prudent,  and  ready 
for  any  kind  office;  but  the  powers  of  giving  pleasure  are  not  widely  be- 
stowed :  we  have  no  right  to  repine  that  they  are  wanting  where  the  cha- 
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racter  that  misses  them  has  intrinsic  worth  ;  but,  also,  we  have  no  remedy 
against  weariness,  where  that  worth  is  united  with  nothing  attractive. 

1  was  forced  again,  before  ten  o'clock,  to  interrupt  his  interesting  narra- 
tive, that  1  might  go  to  ray  room.      « 

He  now  said  he  would  leave  me  the  book  to  look  over  and  finish  at  my 
leisure,  upon  one  condition  which  he  begged  me  to  observe  :  this  was,  that 
I  would  read  with  a  pen  or  pencil  in  my  hand,  and  mark  the  passages  that 
pleased  me  most  as  1  went  on.     I  readily  promised  this. 

He  then  gave  it  me,  but  desired  I  would  keep  it  to  myself,  frankly 
acknowledging  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  it  seen  by  any  other,  at  least 
not  as  belonging  to  him.  There  was  nothing,  he  said,  of  which  he  had  less 
ambition  than  a  character  for  bookism  and  pedantry,  and  he  knew  if  it  was 
spread  that  he  was  guilty  of  carrying  a  book  from  one  house  to  another, 
it  would  be  a  circumstance  sufficient  for  branding  him  with  these  epithets. 

1  could  not  possibly  help  laughing  a  little  at  this  caution,  but  again  gave 
him  my  ready  promise. 

Wednesday,  July  16th. — This  morning  we  had  the  usual  breakfast, 
and  just  as  it  was  over  I  received  a  note  from  Miss  Palmer,  saying  she  was 
uncertain  whether  or  not  I  was  at  Cheltenham,  by  not  meeting  me  on  the 
walks  or  at  the  play,  but  wroie  to  mention  that  she  was  with  Lady  D'Oyley, 
and  hoped,  if  I  was  one  of  the  royal  suite,  my  friends  might  have  some 
chance  to  see  me  here,  though  wholly  denied  it  in  town. 

I  sent  for  answer  that  1  would  call  upon  her;  and  as  no  objection  was 
made  by  her  Majesty,  I  went  to  Sir  John  D'Oyley's  as  soon  as  the  royal 
party  rode  out. 

I  found  Miss  Palmer  quite  thoroughly  enraged.  We  had  never  met  since 
1  left  the  paternal  home,  though  I  am  always  much  indebted  to  her  warm 
zeal. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  D'Oyley  are  a  mighty  gentle  pair.  Miss  Palmer 
could  make  them  no  better  present  than  a  little  of  her  vivacity. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson,  her  cousin,  is  of  their  party  :  she  is  pretty,  soft, 
and  pleasing;  but,  unhappily,  as  deaf  as  her  uncle,  Sir  Joshua;  which  in 
a  young  female,  is  a  real  misfortune. 

To  quiet  Miss  Palmer  as  much  as  I  was  able,  I  agreed  to-night  that  I 
would  join  her  on  the  walks.  Accordingly,  at  the  usual  time  I  set  out  with 
Miss  Planta,  whom  I  was  to  introduce  to  the  D'Oyleys. 

Just  as  we  set  out  we  perceived  the  King  and  his  three  gentlemen,  for 
Lord  Courtoun  is  a  constant  attendant  every  evening.  We  were  backing 
on  as  well  as  we  could,  but  his  Majesty  perceived  us,  and  called  to  ask 
whither  we  were  going. 

We  met  Mr.  Seward,  who  joined  us. 

There  is  nothing  to  describe  in  the  walks :  they  are  straight,  clay,  and 
sided  by  common  trees,  without  any  rich  foliage,  or  one  beautiful  opening. 
The  meadows,  and  all  the  country  around,  are  far  preferable:  yet  here 
every  body  meets.  All  the  D'Oyley  party  came,  and  Miss  Planta  slipped 
away. 

The  King  and  Queen  walked  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  terrace  at 
Windsor,  followed  by  the  three  Princesses  and  their  attendants.  Every 
body  stopped  and  stood  up  as  they  passed,  or  as  they  stopped  themselves  to 
speak  to  any  of  the  company. 

In  one  of  these  stoppings.  Lord  Courtoun  backed  a  little  from  the  suite 
to  talk  with  us,  and  he  said  he  saw  what  benefit  I  reaped  from  the  waters  ! 
I  told  him  I  supposed  I  might  be  the  better  for  the  excursion,  according  ta 
the  definition  of  a  water-drinking  person  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  says  people 
go  to  those  places  well,  and  then  return  cured  1 
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Mr.  Fairly  aflerwards  also  joined  us  a  little  while,  and  Miss  Palmer  said 
she  longed  to  know  more,  there  was  something  si  fine  in  his  countenance. 

They  invited  me  much  to  go  home  with  them  to  lea,  but  I  was  engaged. 
We  left  the  walks  soon  after  the  Roy^l  Family,  and  they  carried  me  near 
the  house  in  Sir  John  D'Oy ley's  coach. 

I  walked,  however,  quietly  in  by  myself;  and  in  my  little  parlour  I 
found  Mr.  Fairly.  The  others  were  gone  off  to  the  play  without  tea,  and 
the  moment  it  was  over  Miss  Planta  hurried  to  her  own  stroll. 

This  whole  evening  I  spent  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  Fairly.  There  is  some- 
thing singular  in  the  perfect  trust  he  seems  to  have  in  my  discretion,  for  he 
speaks  to  me  when  we  are  alone  with  frankness  unequalled;  and  something 
very  flattering  in  the  apparent  relief  he  seems  to  find  in  dedicating  what 
time  he  has  to  dispose  of  to  my  little  parlour. 

In  the  long  conference  of  this  evening  I  found  him  gifted  with  the  justest 
way  of  thinking  and  the  most  classical  taste.  I  speak  that  word  only  as  I 
may  presume  to  judge  it  by  English  literature. 

"  I  have  another  little  book,"  he  said,  "  here,  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
like,  but  it  has  a  title  so  very  silly  that  nobody  reads  or  names  it;  'Original 
Love-Letters  ;' — from  which  you  might  expect  mere  nonsense  and  romance, 
though,  on  the  contrary,  you  would  find  in  them  nothing  but  good  sense, 
moral  reflections,  and  refined  ideas,  clothed  in  the  most  expressive  and 
elegant  language." 

How  I  longed  to  read  a  book  that  had  such  a  character ! — yet,  laughable 
and  prudish  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  accept  the 
half-offer,  or  make  any  other  reply  than  to  exclaim  against  the  injudiciousness 
of  the  title-page. 

Yet,  whatever  were  our  subjects,  books,  life,  or  persons,  all  concluded 
with  the  same  melancholy  burthen — speed  to  his  existence  here,  and  wel- 
come to  that  he  is  awaiting !  I  fear  he  has  been  unfortunate  from  his  first 
setting  out. 

Saturday,  July  19th. — The  breakfast  missed  its  best  regale  :  Mr. 
Fairly  was  ill,  and  confined  to  his  room  all  day. 

The  royal  party  went  to  Lord  Bathurst's,  at  Cirencester,  and  the  Queen 
commanded  Miss  Planta  and  me  to  take  an  airing  to  Gloucester,  and  amuse 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could. 

Miss  Planta  had  a  previous  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Raikes ;  and  to 
his  house,  therefore,  we  drove. 

Mr.  Raikes  was  the  original  founder  of  the  Sunday  schools — an  institu- 
tion so  admirable,  so  fraught,  I  hope,  with  future  good  and  mercy  to  gene- 
rations yet  unborn,  that  I  saw  almost  with  reverence  the  man  who  had 
first  suggested  it. 

He  lives  at  Gloucester  with  his  wife  and  a  large  family.  They  all 
received  us  with  open  arms.  I  was  quite  amazed,  but  soon  found  some  of 
the  pages  had  been  with  them  already,  and  announced  our  design  ;  and  as 
we  followed  the  pages,  perhaps  they  concluded  we  also  were  messengers,  or 
avant-courieres,  of  what  else  might  be  expected. 

Mr.  Raikes  is  not  a  man  that,  without  a  previous  disposition  towards 
approbation,  I  should  greatly  have  admired.  He  is  somewhat  too  flourish- 
ing, somewhat  too  forward,  somewhat  too  voluble;  but  he  is  worthy,  benevo- 
lent, good-natured,  and  good-hearted,  and  therefore  the  overflowing  of  suc- 
cessful spirits  and  delighted  vanity  must  meet  with  some  allowance. 

His  wife  is  a  quiet  and  unpretending  woman  :  his  daughters  common  sort 
of  country  misses.  They  seem  to  live  with  great  hospitality,  plenty,  and 
good  cheer.  They  gave  us  a  grand  breakfast,  and  then  did  the  honours  of 
their  city  to  us  with  great  patriotism.     They  carried  us  to  their  fine  old 
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cathedral,  where  we  saw  the  tomb  of  poor  Edward  the  Second,  and  many 
more  ancient.  Several  of  the  Saxon  princes  were  buried  in  the  original 
cathedral,  and  their  monuments  are  preserved.  Various  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  whose  names  and  families  were  extinct  from  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
have  here  left  their  worldly  honours  and  deposited  their  last  remains.  It 
was  all  interesting  to  see,  though  I  will  not  detail  it,  for  any  Gloucester 
Guide  would  beat  me  hollow  at  that  work. 

Next  they  carried  us  to  the  jail,  to  show  in  how  small  a  space,  I  suppose, 
human  beings  can  live,  as  well  as  die  or  be  dead.  This  jail  is  admirably 
constructed  for  its  proper  purposes — confinement  and  punishment.  Every 
culprit  is  to  have  a  separate  cell ;  every  cell  is  clean,  neat,  and  small,  look- 
ing towards  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  and,  far  more  fitted  to  his  specula- 
tion, a  wide  expanse  of  the  heavens.  Air,  cleanliness,  and  health  seem  all 
considered,  but  no  other  indulgence.  A  total  seclusion  of  all  commerce 
from  accident,  and  an  absolute  impossibility  of  all  intercourse  amongst 
themselves,  must  needs  render  the  captivity  secure  from  all  temptation  to 
further  guilt,  and  all  stimulus  to  hardihood  in  past  crimes,  and  makes  the 
solitude  become  so  desperate  that  it  not  only  seems  to  leave  no  opening  for 
any  comfort  save  in  repentance,  but  to  make  that  almost  unavoidable. 

The  jail  is  of  white  stone,  and  yet  unfinished.  The  debtors  also  are  con- 
sidered, as  they  ought  to  be,  with  far  more  favour  than  the  other  offenders, 
and,  of  course,  perfectly  guarded  from  all  intercourse  with  them. 

After  this  they  carried  us  to  the  Infirmary,  where  I  was  yet  more  pleased, 
for  the  sick  and  the  destitute  awaken  an  interest  far  less  painful  than  the 
wicked  and  contemned. 

Cleanliness  again  here  shone  with  even  a  lustre  of  benevolence  :  every 
poor  patient  was  visibly  benefited  by  it,  and  the  whole  building  rendered  so 
pleasant  and  salutary,  that  there  was  not  one  apartment  to  which  there 
could  be  any  objection  to  entering ;  yet  all  were  occupied,  though  not  one 
was  crowded.  The  tenderness,  too,  with  which  every  poor  sufferer  seemed 
treated,  the  ease  of  their  accommodations,  the  order  running  through  the 
whole,  the  quiet,  yet  close  attendance  of  the  nurses — all  these  were  obser- 
vations not  to  be  made  without  the  most  sensible  pleasure,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  sad  commiseration  excited  by  their  occasion. 

We  went  entirely  over  the  house,  and  then  over  the  City,  which  has 
little  else  to  catch  notice.  The  Pin  Manufactory  we  did  not  see,  as  they 
discouraged  us  by  an  account  of  its  dirt. 

Mr.  Raikes  is  a  very  principal  man  in  all  these  benevolent  institutions  ; 
and  while  I  poured  forth  my  satisfaction  in  them  very  copiously  and  warmly, 
he  hinted  a  question  whether  I  could  name  them  to  the  Queen.  "  Beyond 
doubt,"  I  answered  ;  "  for  these  were  precisely  the  things  which  most 
interested  her  Majesty's  humanity."  The  joy  with  which  he  heard  this 
was  nothing  short  of  rapture. 

The  King  and  Queen  intend  going  to  Gloucester  soon. 

We  returned  home  to  a  late  dinner. 

Sunday,  July  20th. — Colonel  Gwynn  again  brought  but  a  bad  account 
of  his  companion,  who  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Cheltenham  apothe- 
cary, Mr.  Gierke. 

I  had  appointed  in  the  evening  to  go  on  the  walks  with  Miss  Palmer.  I 
scarce  ever  passed  so  prodigious  a  crowd  as  was  assembled  before  the  house 
when  I  went  out.  The  people  of  the  whole  country  seemed  gathered 
together  to  see  their  Majesties;  and  so  quiet,  so  decent,  so  silent,  that  it 
was  only  by  the  eye  they  could  be  discovered,  though  so  immense  a  multi- 
tude.    How  unlike  a  London  mob  I 

The  King,  kindly  to  gratify  their  zealous  and  respectful  curiosity,  came 
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to  his  window  and  seeing  me  go  out,  he  called  me  to  speak  to  him,  and  give 
an  account  of  my  intentions. 

The  people,  observing  this  graciousness,  made  way  for  me  on  every  side, 
so  that  I  passed  through  them  with  as  much  facility  as  if  the  meadows  had 
been  empty. 

The  D'Oyleys  and  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Palmer  made  the  walking 
parly,  and  Mr.  Seward  joined  us. 

Mr.  Raikes  and  all  his  family  were  come  from  Gloucester  to  see  the 
Royal  Family  on  the  walks,  which  were  very  much  crowded,  but  with  the 
same  respectlul  multitude,  who  never  came  forward,  but  gazed  and  admired 
at  the  most  humble  distance. 

Mr.  Raikes  introduced  me  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Halifax,  and 
afterwards,  much  more  to  my  satisfaction,  to  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Dr. 
Tucker,  the  famous  author  of  '  Cui  bono.'  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him  :  he 
is  past  eighty,  and  has  a  most  shrewd  and  keen  old  face. 

1  went  afterwards  to  tea  with  the  D'Oyleys  and  Miss  Palmer,  and  Mr. 
Seward  again  accompanied  us.  Miss  Palmer  brought  me  home  in  Sir  John's 
carriage,  making  it  drive  as  near  as  possible  to  the  house. 

But  just  before  we  quitted  the  walks  I  was  run  after  by  a  quick  female 
step: — "  Miss  Burney,  don't  you  know  me? — have  you  forgot  Spotty?" — 
and  I  saw  Miss  Ogle.  She  told  me  she  had  longed  to  come  and  see  me, 
but  did  not  know  if  she  might.  She  is  here  with  her  mother  and  two 
younger  sisters.  I  promised  to  wait  on  them.  Mrs.  Ogle  was  daughter  to 
the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  a  preceptor  of  the  King's:  1  knew, 
therefore,  I  might  promise  with  approbation. 

Monday,  July  21st. — I  was  very  much  disappointed  this  morning  to 
see  Colonel  Gwynn  come  again  alone  to  breakfast,  and  to  hear  from  him 
that  his  poor  colleague  was  still  confined. 

The  royal  party  all  went  at  ten  o'clock  to  Tewkesbury. 

About  noon,  while  I  was  writing  a  folio  letter  to  my  dear  father,  of  our 
proceedings,  Mr.  Alberts,  the  Queen's  page,  came  into  my  little  parlour, 
and  said  "  iC  you  are  at  leisure,  ma'am,  Mr.  Fairly  begs  leave  to  ask  you 
how  do  you  do." 

I  was  all  amazement,  for  I  had  concluded  his  confinement  irremediable 
for  the  present. 

I  was  quite  happy  to  receive  him  ;  he  looked  very  ill,  and  his  face  is  still 
violently  swelled.  He  had  a  handkerchief  held  to  it,  and  was  muffled  up  in 
a  great  coat ;  and  indeed  he  seemed  unfit  enough  for  coming  out. 

He  apologised  for  interrupting  me.  I  assured  him  I  should  have  ample 
time  for  my  letter.  «'  What  a  letter  !"  cried  he,  looking  at  its  size  ;  "  it  is 
just  such  a  one  as  I  should  like  to  receive,  and  not " 

"  Read,"  cried  I. 

"  No,  no  ! — and  not  answer  !" 

He  then  sat  down,  and  I  saw  by  his  manner  he  came  with  design  to  make 
a  sociable  visit  to  me.  He  was  serious  almost  to  sadness,  but  with  a 
gentleness  that  could  not  but  raise  in  whomsoever  he  had  addressed  an  im- 
plicit sympathy. 

He  led  almost  immediately  to  those  subjects  on  which  he  loves  to  dwell 
— Death  and  Immortality,  and  the  assured  misery  of  all  stations  and  all 
seasons  in  this  vain  and  restless  world. 

I  ventured  not  to  contradict  him  with  my  happier  sentim.ents,lest  I  should 
awaken  some  fresh  pain.  I  heard  him,  therefore,  in  quiet  and  meditative 
silence,  or  made  but  such  general  answers  as  could  hazard  no  allusions. 
Yet,  should  I  ever  see  him  in  better  spirits,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  discuss,  in 
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such  a  way  as  I  can,  this  point,  and  to  vindicate  as  well  as  I  am  able  my 
opposite  opinion. 

He  told  me  he  had  heard  a  fifth  week  was  now  to  be  added  to  this  excur- 
sion, and  he  confessed  a  most  anxious  solicitude  to  be  gone  before  that  time. 
He  dropped  something,  unexplained,  yet  very  striking,  of  a  peculiar  wish  to 
be  away  ere  some  approaching  period. 

I  felt  his  meaning,  though  I  had  no  key  to  it ;  I  felt  that  he  coveted  to 
spend  in  quiet  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  lost  his  lady. 

You  may  believe  I  could  say  nothing  to  it ;  the  idea  was  too  tendor  for 
discussion  ;  nor  can  1  divine  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  open  more  on  this 
subject,  or  is  better  pleased  by  my  constant  silence  to  his  own  allusions.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  whether  he  thinks  I  even  understand  them. 

We  then  talked  over  Cheltenham  and  our  way  of  life,  and  then  ran  into 
discourse  upon  Courts  and  Court  life  in  general.  I  frankly  said  I  liked 
them  not,  and  that,  if  I  had  the  direction  of  any  young  person's  destination, 
I  would  never  risk  them  into  such  a  mode  of  living;  for,  though  vices  might 
be  as  well  avoided  there  as  any  where,  and  in  this  Court  particularly,  there 
were  mischiefs  of  a  smaller  kind,  extremely  pernicious  to  all  nobleness  of 
character,  to  which  this  Court,  with  all  its  really  bright  examples,  was  as 
any  other, — the  mischiefs  of  jealousy,  narrowness,  and  selfishness. 

He  did  not  see,  he  said,  when  there  was  a  place  of  settled  income  and 
appropriated  business,  why  it  might  not  be  filled  both  with  integrity  and 
content  in  a  Court  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Ambition,  the  desire  of  rising, 
those,  he  said,  were  the  motives  to  that  envy  which  set  such  little  passions 
in  motion.  One  situation,  however,  there  was,  he  said,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  truly  dangerous,  and  as  almost  certain  to  pervert  the  fairest  dispo- 
sition ;  it  was  one  in  which  he  would  not  place  any  person  for  whom  he  had 
the  smallest  regard,  as  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  greatest  hazard  a  cha- 
racter could  run.     This  was,  being  Maid  of  Honour. 

Tuesday,  July  22nd. — To-day,  at  noon,  I  had  a  surprise  with  which  I 
was  very  much  pleased.  His  Majesty  opened  the  door  of  my  little  parlour, 
called  out,  "  Come,  come  in  ;"  and  was  followed  by  Major  Price. 

He  was  just  arrived  from  his  little  farm  in  Herefordshire,  and  will  stay 
here  some  days.  It  is  particularly  fortunate  just  now,  when  another  gentle- 
man was  really  required  to  assist  in  attendance  upon  the  Royal  party. 

Mr.  Seward,  with  a  good-humoured  note,  sent  me  the  Magazine  with 
Baretti's  strictures  on  Mrs.  Thrale.  Good  heaven,  how  abusive!  It  caa 
hardly  hurt  her — it  is  so  palpably  meant  to  do  it.  1  could  not  have  suspected 
him,  with  all  his  violence,  of  a  bitterness  of  invective  so  cruel,  so  ferocious! 

I  well  remember  his  saying  to  me,  when  first  I  saw  him  after  the  discovery 
of  <  Evelina,'  "  I  see  what  is  it  you  can  do,  you  little  witch — it  is,  that  you 
can  hang  us  all  up  for  laughing  stocks  ;  but  hear  me  this  one  thing — don't 
meddle  with  me.  I  see  what  they  are,  your  powers  ;  but  remember,  when 
you  provoke  an  Italian  you  run  a  dagger  into  your  own  breast !" 

I  half  shuddered  at  the  fearful  caution  from  him,  because  the  dagger  was 
a  word  of  unfortunate  recollection;  but,  good  heaven!  it  could  only  be  a 
half  shudder  when  the  caution  was  against  an  offence  I  could  sooner  die 
than  commit,  and  which,  I  may  truly  say,  if  personal  attack  was  what  he 
meant,  never  even  in  sport  entered  my  mind,  and  was  ever,  in  earnest,  a 
thing  I  have  held  in  the  deepest  abhorrence. 

I  must  do,  however,  the  justice  to  his  candour  to  add,  that  upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  me,  which  immediately  followed,  he  never  repeated  his 
admonition  ;  and  when  '  Cecilia'  came  out,  and  he  hastened  to  me  with  every 
species  of  extravagant  encomium,  he  never  hinted  at  any  similar  idea,  and 
it  seemed  evident  he  concluded  me,  by  that  time,  incapable  of  meriting  such 
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a  suspicion;  thougli,  to  judge  by  his  own  conduct,  a  proceeding  of  this  sort 
may  to  him  apppear  in  a  very  different  light.  He  thinks,  at  least,  a  spirit 
of  revenge  may  authorize  any  attack,  any  insult.  How  unhappy  and  how 
strange!  to  join  to  so  much  real  good  nature  as  this  man  possesses  when 
pleased,  a  disposition  so  savagely  vindictive  when  offended. 

Thursday,  July  24th. — "  Pray,  Miss  Burney,"  cried  Colonel  Gwynn, 
"  do  you  think  Mr.  Fairly  will  ever  marry  again'!" 

"I  think  it  very  doubtful,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  hope  he  will,  for,  whether 
he  is  happy  or  not  in  marrying,  I  am  sure  he  will  be  wretched  in  single- 
ness;  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind  is  so  social  and  domestic.  He  is  by  no 
means  formed  for  going  always  abroad  for  the  relief  of  society  ;  he  requires 
it  more  at  hand." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Fuzilier?" 

"That  he  is  wholly  disengaged  with  her  and  with  every  body." 

<'  Well,  I  think  it  will  be,  for  1  know  they  correspond ;  and  what  should  he 
correspond  with  her  for  else?" 

"  Because,  I  suppose,  he  has  done  it  long  before  this  could  be  suggested 
as  the  motive.  And,  indeed,  the  very  quickness  of  the  report  makes  me 
discredit  it ;  'tis  so  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  whose  feelings  are  so  delicate 
to  have  taken  any  steps  towards  a  second  connexion  at  so  early  a  period." 

"  Why,  I  know  he's  very  romantic ;  but  1  should  like  to  know  your 
opinion." 

"I  have  given  it  you,"  cried  I,  "  very  exactly." 

Not  long  after,  when  all  the  party  was  broke  up  from  my  little  parlour, 
though  not  yet  set  out  for  Gloucester,  who  should  again  surprise  me  by 
entering  but  Mr.  Fairly  ! 

I  was  quite  rejoiced  at  his  sight.  He  was  better,  though  not  well.  His 
face  is  almost  reduced  to  its  natural  size.  He  had  a  letter  for  her  Majesty 
from  Lord  Aylesbury,  and  had  determined  to  venture  bringing  it  himself. 

He  said  he  would  carry  it  in  to  the  Queen,  and  then  return  to  my  parlour, 
if  1  would  give  him  some  breakfast.  You  may  suppose  I  answered  "  No  !" 
But,  afterwards,  fearing  he  might  be  detained  and  fatigued,  he  asked  me  to 
present  it  for  him,   and  only  say  he  was  waiting  in  my  room  for  commands. 

1  was  forced  to  say  "  Yes,"  though  I  had  rather  not. 

Her  Majesty  was  much  surprised  to  hear  he  was  again  out  so  unexpectedly, 
and  asked  if  he  thought  of  going  to  Gloucester? 

*'  No,"  I  said,  "  I  believed  he  was  not  equal  to  that." 

She  bid  me  lell  him  she  would  see  him  before  she  went. 

I  returned  with  this  message,  and  would  then  have  ordered  him  fresh 
breakfast;  but  he  declared  if  I  was  fidgety  he  would  have  no  comfort,  and 
insisted  on  my  sitting  quietly  down,  while  he  drew  a  chair  by  my  side,  and 
made  his  own  cold  tea,  and  drank  it  weak  and  vapid,  and  eat  up  all  the 
miserable  scraps,  without  suffering  me  to  call  for  plate,  knife,  bread,  butter, 
or  any  thing  for  replenishment.  And  when  he  had  done,  and  I  would  have 
made  some  apology,  he  affected  me  for  him  a  good  deal  by  gravely  saying, 
"Believe  me,  this  is  the  pleasantest  breakfast  I  have  made  these  six  days." 

He  then  went  on  speaking  of  his  late  confinement,  and  its  comfortless 
circumstances,  in  very  strong  terms,  dwelling  on  its  solitude  and  its  useless- 
ness,  as  if  those  only  formed  its  disagreeability,  and  the  pain  went  for 
nothing.  Social  and  kind  is  his  heart,  and  finely  touched  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite sensations  of  sympathy  ;  and,  as  1  told  Colonel  Gwynn,  I  must  needs 
wish  he  may  yet  find  some  second  gentle  partner  fitted  to  alleviate  his  sorrows, 
by  giving  to  him  an  object  whose  happiness  would  become  his  first  study. 

He  brought  me  back  the  few  books  I  had  procured  him  ;  but  I  had  no 
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fresh  supply.  He  spoke  again  of  the  favourite  "  Letters,"  and  said  he  felt 
so  sure  I  should  be  pleased  with  them,  that  he  was  desirous  I  shou'd  look 
at  them,  adding,  "There  is  no  person  into  whose  hands  I  would  not  put 
them,  not  even  my  daughter's." 

It  was  now  impossible  to  avoid  saying  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  :  it 
would  seem  else  to  doubt  either  his  taste  or  his  delicacy,  while  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  both. 

In  talking  them  over  he  told  me  he  believed  them  to  be  genuine;  "But 
the  woman,"  he  said,  "  throughout  the  whole  correspondence,  is  too  much  the 
superior.  She  leaves  the  man  far  behind.  She  is  so  collected,  so  com- 
posed, so  constantly  mistress  of  herself,  so  unbiassed  by  her  passions,  so 
rational,  and  so  dignified,  that  I  would  even  recommend  her  as  an  example 
to  any  young  woman  in  similar  circumstances  to  follow." 

He  was  summoned  to  her  Majesty,  in  the  dining-parlour.  But  when 
they  were  all  set  out  on  the  Gloucester  expedition,  he  returned  to  my  little 
parlour,  and  stayed  with  me  a  considerable  time. 

Grave  he  came  back — grave  quite  to  solemnity,  and  almost  wholly- 
immersed  in  deep  and  sad  reflections.  He  spoke  little,  and  that  little  with 
a  voice  so  melancholy,  yet  so  gentle,  that  it  filled  me  with  commiseration. 

At  length,  after  much  silence  and  many  pauses,  which  I  never  attempted 
to  interrupt  or  to  dissipate,  continuing  my  work  as  if  not  heeding  him,  he 
led  himself — distantly,  yet  intelligibly — to  open  upon  the  immediate  state 
of  his  mind. 

I  now  found  that  the  King's  staying  on  at  Cheltenham  a  fifth  week  was 
scarcely  supportable  to  him;  that  the  16th  of  next  month  was  the  mournful 
anniversary  of  his  loss,  and  that  he  had  planned  to  dedicate  it  in  some 
peculiar  manner  to  her  memory,  with  his  four  children.  Nothing  of  this 
was  positively  said  ;  for 

"  He  feels  the  chastity  of  silent  wo !" 

-But  all  of  it  was  indubitably  comprised  in  the  various  short  but  pointed  sen- 
tences which  fell  from  him. 

"  To  a  certain  extent,"  he  said,  "  we  can  all  go,  and  support  and  sustain 
ourselves  with  firmness;  but  beyond  it  we  falter.  And  where  once  the 
mind  is  made  up  to  wait  to  a  certain  period  for  its  relief — or,  perhaps,  I 
should  say  indulgence — it  can  bear  any  thing  during  that  time  of  probation 
without  sinking,  and  without  repining;  but  that  denied  or  disappointed,  it 
can  bear  nothing.  Take  from  it  that  promised  staff — that  purposed  term  of 
ease — and  all  is  over." 

I  was  so  much  affected  for  him  I  could  scarce  forbear  ofl^ering  to  repre- 
sent his  situation  to  her  Majesty ;  but  when  I  considered  that  he  had  access 
to  her  at  his  pleasure,  from  his  so  much  higher  office,  I  feared  it  might 
seem  unseasonable  and  officious,  and  therefore  I  was  deterred. 

He  told  me  he  had  already,  however,  gone  so  far  as  to  beg  leave  to 
decline  being  present  at  the  ball,  which  was  to  be  given  on  the  19th,  at 
Windsor.  And,  afterwards,  with  a  heartfelt  sigh,  he  found,  he  said,  that 
we  were  to  travel  on  the  16lh. 

Well  might  he  sigh  1  What  a  day  for  him  to  go  through  such  fatigue, 
such  public  parade,  such  requisite  and  unavoidable  exertion  1 

"  And  to  dine,"  he  added,  "  at  Nuneham,  all  the  party,  at  Lord  Har- 
court's :"  and  to  this,  with  a  yet  deeper  sigh,  he  acknowledged  himself 
wholly  unequal. 

He  then  walked  about  the  room  in  total  silence  for  some  minutes;  after 
which,  repeating  that  he  could  not  go  through  with  it,  he  uttered  almost  to 
himself,  "Her  Majesty  must  know  what  the  16lh  is  to  me."     And  then, 
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almost  immediately,  he  wished  me  good  morning,  and  went  away  ;  leaving 
me  so  much  touched  by  the  mournful  state  of  his  excellent  mind,  and  so 
greatly  impressed  by  the  kind  confidence  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  spoke 
to  a  safe  and  a  sympathizing  well-wisher,  that  I  could  not,  for  the  whole 
day  through,  turn  my  thoughts  to  any  other  subject. 

I  would  I  could  tell  whether  it  is  his  wish  I  should  openly  enter  into  his 
affairs  and  situation,  with  that  frank  and  avowed  friendship  to  which  all  his 
conduct  seems  to  lead,  and  which  my  high  opinion  of  his  character  disposes 
me  to  meet  halfway;  or  whether  he  is  belter  satisfied,  and  more  relieved, 
by  thus  breaking  out  occasionally  and  incidentally  into  such  communica- 
tion only  as  arises  from  time  to  time,  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  with 
no  other  stimulus  than  a  general  disposition  to  think  well  of  the  person 
who  hears  him. 

This  is  just  the  point  on  which  I  would  wish  to  consult  my  two  beloved 
friends.  I  sometimes  fear,  by  my  continued  silence  and  backwardness,  to 
seem  insensible — at  least  insipid  ;  and  yet  I  prefer  even  that  to  the  risk  of 
coming  forward,  without  a  greater  certainty  it  might  prove  to  him  some 
consolation.  O  no,  I  cannot  give  him  that ;  some  relief  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  me.  No  two  casuists  in  the  world,  perhaps,  would  judge  so  pro- 
perly in  a  point  of  such  minute  delicacy  ;  but  1  am  so  cruelly  in  arrears  in 
all  accounts,  that  I  shall  never  know  your  opinions  till  all  occasion  for 
them  is  past,  except  the  constant  pleasure  to  m^'self  of  hearing  them,  and 
comparing  notes. 

I  must  be  guided,  meanwhile,  as  I  can,  by  what  strikes  at  the  moment. 

Friday,  July  25th. — Again,  to  a  very  late  breakfast  came  Mr.  Fairly, 
which  again  he  made  for  himself,  when  the  rest  were  dispersed,  of  all  the 
odd  remnants,  eatable  and  drinkable. 

He  was  much  better,  and  less  melancholy.  He  said  he  should  be  well 
enough  to  join  the  royal  party  to-morrow,  who  were  to  dine  and  spend  the 
whole  day  at  Lord  Coventry's  at  Coombe. 

I  had,  afterwards,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hawkins,  written  in  the  name  of  all 
the  'Burnean  System'  in  these  parts,  to  inquire  if  I  could  not  join  their 
party,  if  I  accompanied  the  royal  group  to  the  Worcester  music  meeting.  I 
have  great  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  arrange  this. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  Miss  Planta  and  myself  were  sitting  over  our 
dessert,  a  gentle  rap  at  the  parlour-door  preceded  Mr.  Fairly.  How  we 
both  started  ! 

He  was  muffled  up  in  a  great  coat,  and  said  he  came  quite  incog.,  as  he 
was  not  well  enough  to  dine  anj^  where  but  in  his  private  apartment,  nor 
to  attend  the  Royals  to  the  walks,  whither  they  go  every  evening.  He  had 
only  strolled  out  for  a  walk  by  himself. 

I  could  not  persuade  him  to  sit  down  ;  he  said  he  must  be  gone  imme- 
diately, lest  he  should  be  seen,  and  the  King,  not  aware  of  his  unfitness, 
should  order  his  attendance. 

Miss  Planta,  presently,  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Princesses,  and  wait 
with  them  till  the  promenade  took  place. 

Quietly,  then,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  I  saw  he  had  something 
to  say  ;  but,  after  a  little  general  talk  he  rose  and  was  going:  when,  hear- 
in<T  by  the  dogs  the  Royal  Family  were  just  in  motion,  he  pulled  off  his 
great  coat  and  seated  himself  again. 

And  then,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  volume,  which  he  said  he 
had  taken  this  opportunity  to  bring  me. 

You  will  be  sure  it  was  the  "  Original  Letters." 

I  took  them,  and  thanked  him :  he  charged  me  with  a  very  grave  air  to 
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keep  them  safe,  and  I  put  them  into  my  work-box — my  dear  Fredy's  work- 
box — which  here  is  my  universal  repository  of  small  goods  and  chattels, 
and  useful  past  all  thanks. 

By  the  time  they  were  set  off,  however,  we  were  entered  into  conversa- 
tion, and  he  said  he  would  venture  to  stay  tea ;  "  though,  as  I  tell  you,"  he 
added,  "  what  I  do  not  tell  every  body,  I  must  confess  I  have  upon  me 
some  certain  symptoms  that  make  me  a  little  suspect  these  Cheltenham 
waters  are  going  to  bring  me  to  a  fit  of  the  gout." 

And  then  he  told  me  that  the  dreadful  disorder  had  been  frequently  and 
dangerously  in  his  famlily,  though  he  had  himself  never  had  it  but  once, 
which  was  after  a  very  bad  fall  from  his  horse  when  hunting  with  the 
King. 

Miss  Planta  now  joined  us,  looking  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Fairly 
still  here,  and  I  ordered  tea. 

After  it  was  over,  she  went  to  take  her  usual  evening  exercise ;  and  then 
Mr.  Fairly  pointing  to  my  work-box,  said,  "  Shall  I  read  a  little  to  you  ?" 

Certainly,  I  said,  if  it  would  not  too  much  fatigue  him;  and  then,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  renewing  again  a  mode  in  which  I  had  taken  so 
much  delight,  I  got  my  work  and  gave  him  his  book. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  was  the  second  volume;  the  first,  having  read,  he 
had  left  in  town. 

"It  is  quite,  however,"  he  said,  "immaterial  whether  you  begin  with  the 
first  volume  or  the  second ;  the  story  is  nothing ;  the  language  and  the 
sentiments  are  all  that  you  can  care  for." 

I  did  not  quite  agree  in  this,  but  would  not  say  so,  lest  he  should  think  of 
me  as  Colonel  Gwynn  does  of  him,  "  that  I  am  very  romantic  ;"  which, 
however,  I  am  not,  though  I  never  like  to  anticipate  an  end  ere  I  know  a 
beginning. 

Indeed,  he  had  not  praised  them  too  highly,  nor  raised  my  expectations 
beyond  what  could  answer  them.  They  are  full  of  beauties — moral, 
elegant,  feeling,  and  rational. 

He  seemed  most  unusually  gratified  by  seeing  me  so  much  pleased  with 
them.  "I  am  so  glad,"  he  cried,  "  you  like  them,  fori  thought  you  would?" 
But  we  began  so  late  that  he  could  only  get  through  two  letters,  when  the 
time  of  my  retiring  arrived.  I  was  sorry,  also  to  have  him  out  so  late  after 
his  long  confinement ;  but  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  great-coat,  and  did 
not  seem  to  think  he  should  suflfer  from  it. 

Miss  Planta  came  to  my  room  upstairs,  to  inquire  how  long  Mr.  Fairly 
had  stayed,  and  I  was  quite  happy  to  appease  her  astonishment  that  he 
should  come  without  sending  in  to  the  King,  by  assuring  her  he  was  only 
nursing  for  the  next  day,  when  he  meant  to  attend  the  Coombe  party. 

I  thought  it  so  absolutely  right  to  mention  his  visit  to  the  Queen,  lest, 
hearing  of  it  from  the  Princesses  through  Miss  Planta,  she  should  wonder 
yet  more,  that  I  put  aside  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  exciting  that  wonder 
myself,  and  told  her  he  had  drank  tea  here,  when  I  attended  her  at  night. 

She  seemed  much  more  surprised  than  pleased,  till  I  added  he  was  pre- 
paring and  hardening  himself  for  the  Coombe  expedition  the  next  day,  and 
then  she  was  quite  satisfied. 

Saturday,  July  26th. — The  Royal  party  were  to  be  out  the  whole  day, 
and  I   had   her  Majesty's   permission  to   go  to  the  play  at  night  with  Miss 

P and  her  friends,  and  to  introduce  Miss  Planta  to  them  for  the  same 

purpose. 

The  breakfast  was  at  seven  o'clock ;  we  were  all  up  at  half  after  five. 
How  sorry  I  was  to  see  Colonel  Gwynn  enter  alone,  and  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Fairly  was  again  ill ! 
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Soon  after  the  King  came  into  the  room  and  said,  "So,  no  Mr.  Fairly 
again  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  he's  very  bad  this  morning." 

«  What's  the  matter  ?     His  face  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  he  has  got  the  gout.  These  waters,  he  thinks,  have  brought 
it  on." 

"What,  in  his  foot  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  quite  lame;  his  foot  is  swelled  prodigiously." 

"  So  he's  quite  knocked  up  !     Can't  he  come  out  ?" 

"No,  sir;  he's  obliged  to  order  a  gouty  shoe  and  stay  at  home  and 
nurse." 

The  King  declared  the  Cheltenham  waters  were  admirable  friends  to  the 
constitution,  by  bringing  disorders  out  of  the  habit.  Mr.  Fairly,  he  said, 
had  not  been  well  some  time,  and  a  smart  fit  of  the  gout  might  set  him  all 
to  rights  again. 

Alas,  thought  I,  a  smart  fit  of  the  gout  in  a  lonely  lodging  at  a  water- 
drinking  place  ! 

They  all  presently  set  off;  and  so  fatigued  was  my  poor  little  frame,  I 
was  glad  to  go  and  lie  down ;  but  I  never  can  sleep  when  I  try  for  it  in  the 
daytime;  the  moment  I  cease  all  employment,  my  thoughts  take  such  an 
ascendence  over  my  morphetic  faculty,  that  the  attempt  always  ends  in  a 
deep  and  most  wakeful  meditation. 

About  twelve  o'clock  I  was  reading  in  my  private  loan  book,  when, 
hearing  the  step  of  Miss  Planta  on  the  stairs,  I  put  it  into  my  work-box, 
and  was  just  taking  thence  some  other  employment,  when  her  voice  struck 
my  ear  almost  in  a  scream — "  Is  it  possible  1     Mr.  Fairly  !" 

My  own  with  difficulty  refrained  echoing  it  when  I  heard  his  voice  answer 
her  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  parted,  and  he  rapped  at  the  door  and 
entered  my  little  parlour. 

He  came  in  hobbling,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  with  a  large  cloth  shoe  over 
one  of  his  feet,  which  was  double  the  size  of  the  other. 

We  sat  down  together,  and  he  soon  inquired  what  I  had  done  with  his 
little  book. 

I  had  only,  I  answered,  read  two  more  letters. 

"  Have  you  read  two?"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  rather  disappointed  ;  and  I 
found  he  was  actually  come  to  devote  the  morning,  which  he  knew  to  be  un- 
appropriated on  my  part,  to  reading  it  on  to  me  himself.  Then  he  took  up  the 
book,  and  read  on  from  the  fifth  letter.  But  he  read  at  first  with  evident 
uneasiness,  throwing  down  the  book  at  every  noise,  and  stopping  to  listen 
at  every  sound.     At  last  he  asked  me  if  any  body  was  likely  to  come  I 

Not  a  soul,  I  said,  that  I  knew  or  expected. 

He  laughed  a  little  at  his  question  and  apparent  anxiety ;  but  with  an 
openness  that  singularly  marks  his  character,  he  frankly  added,  "  I  must 
put  the  book  away,  pure  as  it  is,  if  any  one  comes ;  or,  without  knowing  a 
word  of  the  contents,  they  will  run  away  with  the  title  alone,  exclaiming, 
*  Mr.  Fairly  reading  love  letters  to  Miss  Burney !'  A  fine  story  that  would 
make !" 

'Pon  honour,  thought  I,  I  would  not  hear  such  a  tale  for  the  world. 
However  he  now  pursued  his  reading  more  at  his  ease, 

1  will  not  tell  you  what  we  said  of  them  in  talking  them  over.  Our  praise 
I  have  chiefly  given — our  criticism  must  wait  till  you  have  read  them  your- 
selves. They  are  well  worth  your  seeking.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  you 
do  not  read  them  with  delight. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  glided,  I  not  not  how,  upon  the  writings 
of  another  person,  saying  he  never  yet  had  talked  them  over  with  me. 
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"  It  is  much  kinder  not !"  cried  I  hastily. 

"  How  much,"  said  he,  "  you  must  hear  of  them  !" 

"  Too  much,"  cried  I,  "  for  I  had  ever  rather  not?" 

"  But  here,"  said  he,  *'  now  in  this  quiet  way." 

Very  fidgety,  as  he  calls  it,  I  made  a  search  in  my  work-box,  and  spoke 
of  something  else. 

"  Well,  but,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  may  I  find  a  fault  ?  Will  you  hear  a 
criticism,  if  nothing  of  another  sort'/" 

I  was  forced  to  accede  to  this. 

He  told  me,  then,  there  was  one  thing  he  wholly  disallowed  and  wished 
to  dispute,  which  was,  Cecilia's  refusing  to  be  married  on  account  of  the 
anonymous  prohibition  to  the  ceremony.  He  could  not,  he  said,  think 
such  an  implied  distrust  of  Delvile,  after  consenting  to  be  his,  was  fair  or 
generous. 

"  To  that,"  cried  I,  *'  I  cannot  judge  what  a  man  may  think,  but  I  will 
own  it  is  what  most  precisely  and  indubitably  I  could  not  have  resisted 
doing  myself.  An  interruption  so  mysterious  and  so  shocking  I  could 
never  have  had  the  courage  to  pass  over." 

This  answer  rather  silenced  him  from  politeness  than  convinced  him 
from  reason,  for  1  found  he  thought  the  woman  who  had  given  her  promise 
was  already  married,  and  ought  to  run  every  risk  rather  than  show  the 
smallest  want  of  confidence  in  the  man  of  her  choice. 

I  could  have  said  more  upon  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  already  reluc- 
tant and  distressed  Cecilia,  but  I  feared  he  might  think  I  defended  rather  the 
composition  than  the  circumstance;  and  to  have  repaid  the  frankness  of  his 
objection  by  a  tenacious  justification  might  have  prevented  similar  fair  deal- 
ing from  him  in  future. 

The  subject,  however,  being  always  embarrassing  to  me  except  taken 
en  passant,  I  silenced  it  away  ;  for  with  Mr.  Fairly,  as  with  every  high-bred 
character,  that  is  a  method  infallible. 

Columb  now  soon  came  in  to  inquire  what  time  I  should  dine,  but  a 
ghost  could  not  have  made  him  stare  more  than  Mr.  Fairly,  whose  confine- 
ment with  the  gout  had  been  spread  all  over  the  house  by  Colonel  Gwynn. 

I  ordered  an  early  dinner  on  account  of  the  play. 

"  Will  you  invite  me,"  cried  Mr.  Fairly,  laughing,  "to  dine  with  youl" 

*'  Oh  yes !"  I  cried,  "  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;"  and  he  said  he  would 
go  to  his  home  and  dress,  and  return  to  my  hour. 

V?*  ^  Vr  "iV-  TT  TC* 

As  he  was  at  leisure,  I  had  bespoke  the  Queen's  hair-dresser,  on  account 
of  the  play  ;  but  Miss  Planta  came  to  inform  me  that  she  could  not  be  of 
that  party,  as  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  con- 
cerning Princess  Mary,  that  she  must  stay  to  deliver  herself. 

I  told  her  she  would  have  a  beau  at  dinner.  "  Well,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  'tis  the  oddest  thing  in  the  world  he  should  come  so  when  the  King  and 
Queen  are  away  !     I  am  sure,  if  I  was  you,  1  would  not  mention  it." 

"  O  yes,  I  shall,"  cried  I ;  "I  receive  no  visiters  in  private ;  and  I  am 
sure  if  I  did,  Mr.  Fairly  is  the  last  who  would  condescend  to  make  one  of 
them." 

Such  was  my  proud  but  true  speech,  for  him  and  for  myself. 

At  dinner  we  all  three  met ;  Mr.  Fairly  in  much  better  spirits  than  I 
have  yet  seen  him  at  Cheltenham.  He  attacks  Miss  Planta  upon  all  her 
little  prejudices,  and  rallies  her  into  a  defence  of  them,  in  a  manner  so 
sportive  'lis  impossible  to  hurt  her,  yet  so  nearly  sarcastic  that  she  is  fre- 
quently perplexed  whether  to  take  it  in  good  or  ill  part.  But  his  intentions 
are  so  decidedly  averse  to  giving  pain,  that  even  when  she  is  most  alarmed 
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at  finding  the  laugh  raised  against  her,  some  suddenly  good-humoured  or 
obliging  turn  sets  all  to  rights,  and  secures  any  sting  from  remaining,  even 
where  the  bee  has  been  most  menacing  to  fix  itself. 

I  believe  Mr.  Fairly  to  possess  from  nature  high  animal  spirits,  though 
now  curbed  by  misfortune;  and  a  fine  vein  of  satire,  though  constantly  kept 
in  order  by  genuine  benevolence.  He  is  still,  in  mixed  company,  gay, 
shrewd,  and  arch;  foremost  in  badinage ,  and  readiest  for  whatever  may 
promote  general  entertainment.  But  in  chosen  society  his  spirits  do  not 
rise  above  cheerfulness ;  he  delights  in  moral  discourse,  on  grave  and 
instructive  subjects,  and  though  always  ready  to  be  led  to  the  politics  or 
business  of  the  day,  in  which  he  is  constantly  well  versed  and  informing,  I 
never  observe  him  to  lead  but  to  themes  of  religion,  literature,  or  moral 
life. 

When  dinner  and  a  very  sociable  dessert  was  over,  we  proposed  going  to 
the  King's  dining-parlour,  while  the  servants  removed  the  things,  &c., 
against  tea.  But  the  weather  was  so  very  fine  we  were  tempted  by  the 
open  door  to  go  out  into  the  air.  Miss  Planta  said  she  would  take  a  walk  ; 
Mr.  Fairly  could  not,  but  all  without  was  so  beautiful  he  would  not  go  into 
the  parlour,  and  rather  risked  the  fatigue  of  standing,  as  he  leant  against 
the  porch,  to  losing  the  lovely  prospect  or  sweet  air. 

And  here,  for  near  two  hours,  on  the  steps  of  Fauconberg  Hall,  we  re- 
mained;  and  they  were  two  hours  of  such  pure  serenity,  without  and 
within,  as  I  think,  except  in  Norbury  Park,  with  its  loved  inhabitants  and 
my  Susan,  I  scarce  ever  remember  to  have  spent.  Higher  gaiety  and 
greater  happiness  many  and  many  periods  of  my  life  have  at  different  times 
aflxirded  me  ;  but  a  tranquillity  more  perfect  has  only,  I  think,  been  lent  to 
me  in  Norbury  Park,  where,  added  to  all  else  that  could  soothe  and  attract, 
every  affection  of  my  heart  could  be  expanded  and  indulged. 

But  what  have  I  to  do  with  a  compassion  no  longer  cherished  but  by 
memory  1 

The  time  I  have  mentioned  being  passed.  Miss  Planta  returned  from  her 
walk,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  little  parlour,  where  1  made  tea,  and  then  I 
equipped  myself  for  the  play. 

The  sweet  Miss  P received  me  with  her  usual  kind  joy,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  her  friends,  who  are  Mr.  Delabere,  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  chief  magistrate  of  Cheltenham,  and  his  family. 

We  all  proceeded  to  the  play-house,  which  is  a  very  pretty  little 
theatre.  Mrs.  Jordan  played  the  "  Country  Girl,"  most  admirably  ;  but  the 
play  is  so  disagreeable  in  its  whole  plot  and  tendency,  that  all  the  merit  of 
her  performance  was  insufficient  to  ward  off"  disgust.  My  principal  end, 
however,  was  wholly  answered,  in  spending  the  evening  with  poor  M . 

Lady  Harcourt  is  come  to  take  the  place  of  Lady  Weymouth,  whose 
waiting  is  over ;  and  Lord  Harcourt  will  lodge  in  the  town  of  Cheltenham. 
We  have  no  room  here  for  double  accommodations. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  little  visits,  in  my  little  parlour,  from  Lady 
Weymouth.  She  is  a  sensible,  plain,  unaffected  woman,  but  hard  and 
unpleasant  in  her  manners,  and  so  inferior  to  her  charming  mother,  the 
late  Duchess  of  Portland,  who  was  all  courtesy  and  grace  and  dignity  in 
her  demeanour,  without  a  shadow  of  pride  or  self-importance,  that  I  cannot 
see  her  without  surprise  as  well  as  disappointment. 

Sunday,  July  27th. — This  morning  in  my  first  attendance  I  seized  a 
moment  to  tell  her  Majesty  of  yesterday's  dinner.  "So  I  hear!"  she 
cried ;  and  I  was  sorry  any  one  had  anticipated  my  information,  nor  can  1 
imagine  who  it  might  be. 
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"  But  pray,  ma'am,"  very  gravely,  "  how  did  it  happen  ?  I  understood 
Mr.  Fairly  was  confined  by  the  gout." 

<'  He  grew  belter,  ma'am,  and  hoped  by  exercise  to  prevent  a  serious  fit." 

She  said  no  more,  but  did  not  seem  pleased.  The  fatigues  of  a  Court  at- 
tendance are  so  little  comprehended,  that  persons  known  to  be  able  to  quit 
their  room  and  their  bed  are  instantly  concluded  to  be  qualified  for  all  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

We  were  again  very  early,  as  their  Majesties  meant  to  go  to  the  cathedral 
at  Gloucester,  where  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Halifax,  was  to  preach 
to  them.  But  I  was  particularly  glad,  before  our  breakfast  was  over,  to  see 
Mr.  Fairly  enter  my  little  parlour.  He  was  still  in  his  gouty  shoe,  and  as- 
sisted by  a  stick,  but  he  had  not  suffered  from  his  yesterday's  exertion.  He 
was,  however,  quite  unfit  for  any  attendance  ;  but  as  Lord  Salisbury  was 
here,  and  joined  the  suite,  he  was  the  less  wanted. 

Before  the  things  were  removed  a  page  opened  the  door,  and  all  the 
Royal  Family — King,  Queen,  and  three  Princesses — came  into  the  room  to 
see  Mr.  Fairly  and  inquire  how  he  did. 

1  hardly  know  with  which  of  the  five  he  is  most  in  favour,  or  by  which 
most  respected,  and  they  aQ  expressed  their  concern  for  this  second  attack, 
in  the  kindest  terms. 

The  King,  however,  who  has  a  flow  of  spirits  at  this  time  quite  unequalled, 
would  fain  have  turned  the  whole  into  ridicule,  and  have  persuaded  him  he 
was  only  fanciful. 

"Fanciful,  sir?"  he  repeated,  a  little  displeased;  and  the  good  King  per- 
ceiving it,  graciously  and  good-humouredly  drew  back  his  words,  by  saying 
"  Why  I  should  wonder  indeed  if  you  were  to  be  that !" 

When  they  all  decamped  I  prepared  for  church.  I  had  appointed  to  go 
with  Miss  P ,  and  to  meet  her  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Fairly  said,  if  I  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  stay  and  write 
letters  in  my  little  parlour.  I  supplied  him  with  materials,  and  emptied  my 
Queen's  writing-box  for  a  desk,  as  we  possess  nothing  here  but  a  low  dining- 
table.  So  away  went  journals,  letters,  memorandums,  &c.  &c.,  into  the 
red  portfolio  given  me  by  my  dear  father. 

As  soon  as  I  presented  him  with  this,  not  at  all  aware  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  removed  for  the  occasion,  he  said  it  was  so  very  comfortable  he 
should  write  all  his  letters  here,  for  at  his  lodgings  he  had  such  a  miserable 
low  table  he  had  been  forced  to  prop  it  up  by  brickbats !  He  writes  very 
much,  and  his  first  pleasure  seems  receiving  and  answering  his  letters. 
Here  it  may  well  have  such  precedence. 

We  went  on  to  the  church,  which  is  large  and  commodious  enough.  Mr. 
Boulby,  father  of  Lady  Courtoun,  received  us  into  his  daughter's  pew. 

Mr.  Fairly  sealed  and  made  up  his  despatches,  and  then  said  he  would 
stroll  a  little  out  to  put  his  foot  in  motion.  "  And  what,"  he  asked,  "  shall 
you  do?" 

I  had  a  great  mind  to  say,  Why,  stroll  with  you  ;  for  that,  I  think,  was 
the  meaning  of  his  question  ;  but  I  feared  it  might  prevent  my  being  dressed 
against  the  return  of  the  Queen,  and  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  thought 
it  an  adequate  excuse  ! 

The  Royals  came  home  to  an  exceeding  late  dinner.  The  gouty  shoe 
being  readily  admitted,  Mr.  Fairly  resumed  his  seat  at  the  King's  table. 

On  the  walks  we  met  Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Ogle,  &c.,  and  a  multitude  of 
new  comers — starers  rather — but  all  perfectly  well-behaved  and  quiet.    The 

King  and  Queen  stopped  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Granville  and  Miss  P very 

graciously. 

VOL.  II.  9 
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Monday,  July  28th. — Miss  Ogle  acquainted  me  that  this  was  the  last 
day  of  her  remaining  at  Cheltenham,  and  I  promised  to  drink  tea  with  her 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  Queen  honoured  me  with  a  commmission  to  bring 
Mrs.  Ogle  on  the  walks,  as  his  Majesty  wished  again  to  see  her. 

Mr.  Fairly  very  slowly  amending,  came  again  late  to  breakfast,  but  was 
not  well  enough  to  ride  out  with  the  Royal  party.  He  remained  some  time 
with  me  when  they  were  gone,  but  almost  entirely  silent,  leaving  me  to 
pursue  my  work,  of  which,  I  assure  you,  1  have  plenty,  while  he  pursued 
his  reflections.  Melancholy  ones  they  seemed,  and  sad  the  mind  whence 
they  flowed. 

It  became  quite  painful  to  me  to  refrain  from  proposing  to  assist  him,  in 
all  that  could  now  alleviate  his  suffering,  which  was,  obtaining  him  leave  of 
absence  previous  to  our  general  departure ;  but  the  fear  of  officiousness  forced 
me  to  be  quiet. 

I  recollected  some  letters  I  had  been  shown  formerly  by  Mr.  Astle,  a  col- 
lector, antiquary,  &c.,  through  the  means  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which  a  part 
of  Mr.  Fairly's  family  were  much  concerned.  They  were  copies,  and  all 
addressed  to  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  Some  were  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  when  in  the  late  King's  ministry  ;  others  from  Lord  Essex  and 
Lord  Holland  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  collection  were  from  Lord . 

*'  Could  you  allow,"  I  cried,  "  to  be  asked  any  thing  by  halves,  v/here 
previously  told  that  you  must  make  no  inquiries  after  the  whole  1" 

"Yes,"  cried  he,  a  little  smiling,  "  'tis  what  I  wish." 

I  then  asked  him  what  relation  to  himself  that  Lord  might  be,  and 

gave  him  a  little  account  of  the  letters,  but  told  him  1  would  not  inform  him 
who  was  their  possessor,  nor  how  I  came  to  see  them,  as  I  was  intrusted 
secretly. 

It  was  possible,  he  said,  it  might  be  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  many- 
years  older  than  himself;  or,  perhaps,  his  grandfather,  the  late  Lord.  His 
own  father  died  before  he  came  to  the  title. 

I  related  to  him  a  character,  given  in  these  letters,  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt 
which,  I  remember,  finished  with  these  words,  after  much  of  praise  and 
much  of  censure — "  He  is  inflexible,  impracticable,  invincible!" 

This  led  to  a  little  talk  of  his  family,  in  which  he  named  his  mother  with 
the  most  filial  reverence.  He  told  me  she  had  left  him  her  executor,  and 
that  then  all  the  letters  and  papers  of  his  father  and  grandfather  were  in  his 
possession  ;  but  as  he  conceived  they  might  turn  to  some  possible  mischief, 
by  falling  into  incautious  or  evil  hands,  he  had  burned  them  all,  and  now 
forgot  even  what  they  were. 

I  found  Mrs.  Ogle  and  her  daughters  all  civility  and  good  humour.  Poor 
Mrs.  Ogle  has  lately  (by  what  means  I  do  not  know)  wholly  lost  her  eye- 
sight ;  but  she  is  perfectly  resigned  to  this  calamity,  and  from  motives  just 
such  as  suit  a  Bishop's  daughter.  When  I  told  her  who  desired  her  to  be 
on  the  walks,  she  was  extremely  gratified.  Spotty  is  a  complete  rebel  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  her  republican  father,  and  protested  it  would 
only  be  a  folly  and  fuss  to  go,  for  their  notice  !  The  younger  sisters  are 
bred  rebels  too  ;  but  the  thought  of  guiding  their  mother,  when  such  royal 
distinction  was  intended  her,  flattered  and  fluctuated  them.  There  was 
another  lady  with  them,  who  told  me  that  Dr.  Warton,  of  Winchester,  had 
desired  her  to  make  acquaintance  with  me  ;  but  I  have  forgotten  her  name, 
and  have  no  time  to  refresh  my  memory  with  it. 

To  the  walks  we  went,  the  good  and  pious  Mrs.  Ogle  between  her  two 
young  daughters,  and  Spotty  and  I  together.  Spotty  begged  me  to  go  to 
the  ball  with  her,  but  1  had  neither  license  nor  inclination. 
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The  Queen  immediately  espied  Mrs.  Ogle  by  seeing  me,  as  I  heard  her 
say  to  the  Kin^ ;  and  they  approached  the  spot  where  we  stood,  in  the  most 
gracious  manner.  The  King  spoke  with  such  kindness  to  Mrs.  Ogle,  and 
with  such  great  regard  of  her  late  father,  that  the  good  lady  was  most 
deeply  affected  with  pleasure.  I  believe  they  stayed  half  an  hour  with  her, 
talking  over  old  scenes  and  circumstances.  Spotty  kept  pulling  me  all  the 
time,  to  decamp;  but  I  kept  "  invincible," — not  quite  like  Mr.  Pitt,  yet 
"invincible."  At  last  the  King  spoke  to  her:  this  confused  her  so  much, 
between  the  pleasure  of  the  notice,  and  the  shame  of  feeling  that  pleasure, 
that  she  knew  not  either  what  she  did  or  said,  answered  every  thing  wrong, 
and  got  out  of  the  line,  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  Queen,  and  turned 
about  she  knew  not  why,  and  behaved  like  one  who  had  lost  her  wits. 

When  they  left  us,  Mrs.  Ogle  expressed  her  grateful  sense  of  the  honour 
done  her,  almost  with  tears;  the  two  young  ones  said,  they  had  never  con- 
ceived the  King  and  Queen  could  be  such  sweet  people ;  and  poor  Spotty 
was  so  affected  and  constrained  in  denying  them  praise,  and  persisting  that 
she  thought  it  "  all  a  bore,"  that  I  sfiw  the  republican  heart  was  gone, 
though  the  tongue  held  its  ground. 

A  second  time,  after  a  few  more  turns,  the  same  gracious  party  ap- 
proached, with  fresh  recollections  and  fresh  questions  concerning  interesting 
family  matters.  This  was  more  than  could  be  withstood  ;  Mrs.  Ogle  was 
almost  overpowered  by  their  condescension  ;  the  young  ones  protested  they 
should  never  bear  to  hear  any  thing  but  praise  of  them  all  their  lives  to 
come  ;  and  poor  Spotty  was  quite  dumb  I  She  could  not,  for  shame,  join 
the  chorus  of  praise,  and  to  resist  it  she  had  no  longer  any  power. 

We  did  not,  however,  stop  here ;  for  still  a  third  time  they  advanced, 
and  another  conference  ensued,  in  which  Mrs.  Ogle's  sons  were  inquired  for, 
and  their  way  of  life,  and  designs  and  characters. 

This  ended  and  completed  the  whole ;  Mrs.  Ogle  no  longer  restrained  the 
tears  of  pleasure  from  flowing;  her  little  daughters  declared  aloud,  the 
King  and  Queen  were  the  two  most  sweet  persons  in  the  whole  world,  and 
they  would  say  so  as  long  as  they  lived;  and  poor  Spotty,  colouring  and 
conscious,  said — "But  1  hope  1  did  not  behave  so  bad  this  time  as  the 
first?" 

Nay,  so  wholly  was  she  conquered,  that,  losing  her  stubbornness  more 
and  more  by  reflection,  she  would  not  let  me  take  leave  till  she  obliged  me 
to  promise  I  would  either  call  the  next  morning,  before  their  departure,  or 
write  her  a  little  note,  to  say  if  they  found  out  or  mentioned  her  ungracious- 
ness. 

I  was  too  well  pleased  in  the  convert  to  refuse  her  this  satisfaction ;  and 
so  full  was  her  mind  of  her  new  loyalty,  that  when  she  found  me  steady  in 
declining  to  go  with  her  to  the  ball,  she  gave  it  up  herself,  and  said  she 
would  go  home  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  to  talk  matters  over. 

I  was  very  much  pleased,  indeed,  with  this  whole  business. 

Tuesday,  July  29th. — Our  breakfast  this  morning  was  again  in  the 
original  style.  Mr.  Fairly  came  at  the  usual  hour,  eight  o'clock,  with 
Colonel  Gwynn,  and  afterwards  attended  his  Majesty  on  horseback.  His 
gout  has  ended  without  a  serious  fit ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  find  he  seems  to 
think  his  general  health  would  more  have  benefited  by  its  quitting  him  less 
abruptly. 

Wednesday,  July  30th. — In  the  afternoon  I  went  again  to  the  play, 

with   Miss  P and  the  Delaberes  and  Granvilles.     It  was  "Sir  Harry 

Wildair,"  and  Mrs.  Jordan  performed  it  extremely  well,  but   very  little  to 
my  satisfaction.     It  is  a  very  disagreeable  play,  and  wholly  abounding  in 
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all  that  can  do  violence  to  innocence  and  morality  ;  but  it  gave  me  an  even- 
ing with  that  sweet  young  friend,  and  we  neither  of  us  cared  much  for  the 
stage,  while  both  had  so  much  to  communicate  and  to  hear,  of  nearer 
interest. 

It  was  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Jordan  ;  and  all  our  household  had  taken 
tickets,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Milbanke,  a  lady  here  who  patronizes  all  the 
players. 

Thursday,  July  31st. — Mr.  Fairly  joined  Miss  Planta  and  me  at  tea. 
"And  here,"  cried  he,  "after  all  the  toils  and  bustle  of  the  day,  here  we 
meet,  to  finish  with  our  quiet  dish  of  tea  the  last,  and  not,  to  me,  least 
pleasant  part  of  the  day's  business." 

We  talked  much  upon  letter-writing,  perfectly  agreeing  in  holding  it  the 
first  of  all  enjoyments,  in  the  absence  of  those  first  in  our  affections.  He 
has  many  correspondents,  for  he  has  many  friends,  and  loves  to  keep  up  a 
constant  intercourse  with  them.  'Tis  a  rule  with  him  to  destroy  his  letters 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  answered.  Here,  certainly,  we  agree  not  so 
perfectly. 

"You  do  not,"  cried  he,  "  burn  your  letters." 

I  was  too  fairly  detected  for  evasion,  but  I  assured  him  I  kept  none  dis- 
honourably— none  that  I  was  bid  to  destroy. 

He  then  said  he  thought  it  a  bad  and  dangerous  custom  to  keep  them. 

"  But  what  fortitude,"  cried  1,  "  does  it  require  to  burn  them,  when  they 
are  written  by  those  we  wish  to  write  them  !" 

"  And  what,"  cried  he,  is  to  become  of  yours,  "  if  any  thing  happens  1 
Think  but  how  they  will  be  seized;  every  body  will  try  to  get  some  of  them  ; 
what  an  outcry  there  will  be  1  Have  you  seen  Miss  Burney's  letters  ? 
Have  you  got  any  1  I  have  a  bit !  and  I  have  another  !  and  1 1  and  I ! 
will  be  the  cry  all  around." 

No,  no;  1  assured  him  I  was  not  quite  so  inconsiderate  of  conse- 
quences. All  my  papers  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most 
honourable  characters  in  the  world,  though  a  pretty  near  relation  of 
mine, — a  certain  sister,  in  whose  discretion  and  delicacy  I  had  a  reliance 
the  most  perfect ;  and  I  was  sure,  I  said,  I  might  depend  upon  the  Queen 
that  they  should  be  safely  transmitted  to  her ;  1  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceive there  could  be  either  danger  or  crime,  so  situated,  in  retaining  them. 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  acquit  me  :  his  sincerity  is  proof  against 
every  thing  but  the  fullest  conviction  ;  and  he  told  me  it  was  commonly  a 
mere  visionary  notion,  that  of  reading  over  letters  in  future  times;  those 
limes  brought  their  own  letters  and  avocations,  and  all  such  hoards  were  as 
generally  useless  as  they  were  frequently  hazardous. 

O,  could  he  see  my  hoards  what  a  conflagration  would  he  make  for  me ! 
However,  he  has  really,  by  his  reasoning,  wrought  upon  me  a  resolution  to 
take  a  general  review  of  my  manuscript  possessions,  and  to  make  a  few 
gentle  flames,  though  not  to  set  fire  to  the  whole. 

Miss  Planta  said  the  Duke  of  York  was  expected  the  next  day.  This  led 
to  much  discourse  on  the  Princes,  in  which  Mr.  Fairly,  with  his  usual  but 
most  uncommon  openness,  protested  there  was  something  in  the  violence  of 
their  animal  spirits  that  would  make  him  accept  no  post  and  no  pay  to  live 
with  them.  Their  very  voices,  he  said,  had  a  loudness  and  force  that  wore 
him. 

Immediately  after  he  had  made  a  little  attack — a  gentle  one,  indeed — 
upon  me,  for  the  contrary  extreme,  of  hardly  speaking,  among  strangers  at 
least,  so  as  to  be  heard.  "  And  why,"  cried  he,  "  do  you  speak  so  lowl  I 
used  formerly  not  to  catch  above  a  word  in  a  sentence  from  you." 

This  is  a  fault  it  is  high  time  to  conquer  ;  but — but,  whenever  embarrass- 
ment comes  voice  goes  !  and  what  can  1  do  ?     Amend,  however,  I  will,  as 
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fast  as  1  can.  How  would  Mr.  Cambridge  have  delighted  in  hearing  this 
mentioned  to  me  !  he  has  so  often  murmured  upon  the  subject. 

In  talking  on  about  the  Princes,  he  asked  me  how  I  managed  with  them. 

Not  at  all,  I  said,  for  since  I  had  resided  under  the  Royal  roof  they  were 
rarely  there,  and  I  had  merely  seen  them  two  or  three  times. 

He  congratulated  me  that  I  had  not  been  in  the  family  in  earlier  days, 
when  they  all  lived  together ;  and  Miss  Planta  enumerated  various  of  their 
riots,  and  the  distresses  and  difficulties  they  caused  in  the  household. 

I  was  very  glad,  I  said,  to  be  out  of  the  way,  though  1  did  not  doubt  but 
I  might  have  kept  clear  of  them  had  I  been  even  then  a  resident. 

"  O  no,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Fairly  ;  "  they  would  have  come  to  you,  I  promise 
you ;  and  what  could  you  have  done — what  would  have  become  of  youl — 
with  Prince  William  in  particular  ?  Do  you  not  think.  Miss  Planta,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  William  would  have  been  quite  enough  for 
Miss  Burney  ?     Why  she  would  have  been  quite  subdued  !" 

I  assured  him  I  had  not  a  fear  but  I  might  always  have  avoided  them. 

"  Impossible  I  They  would  have  come  to  your  tea  room." 

"  I  would  have  given  up  tea." 

"  Then  they  would  have  followed  you — called  for  you — sent  for  you — 
the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  called  about  him,  «  Here  1  where's  Miss 
Burney  V  " 

"  O,  no,  no,  no  !"  cried  I ;  "I  would  have  kept  wholly  out  of  the  way, 
and  then  they  would  never  have  thought  about  me." 

*' O,  ho!"  cried  he,  laughing,  "never  think  of  seeing  Miss  Burney! 
Prince  William,  too  !  what  say  you  to  that,  Miss  Planta?" 

She  agreed  there  was  no  probability  of  such  escape. 

I  was  only  the  more  glad  to  have  arrived  in  later  times. 

Here  a  page  came  to  call  Mr.  Fairly  to  backgammon  with  his  Majesty. 

And  here  ends  July,  1788. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1788. 

Fondness  of  George  III.  for  the  Duke  of  York — Mr.  Bunbury,  the  Caricaturist — Plays 
and  Players — Mrs.  Jordan — Royal  Family  at  a  Country  Theatre — Royal  Visit  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester — Churchill — Hastings's  Trial — Excursion  to  Worcester — Bishop 
Kurd — The  Bishop's  Palace — Worcester  Music  Meeting — Dr.  Langhorn — Mr.  Mason 
— Mrs.  Montagu — Horace  Walpole — The  Bishop  of  Worcester — Loyal  Addresses — 
Music  Meeting — Return  to  Cheltenham — The  Princess  Elizabeth — Conversation  with 
the  Queen — The  Cheltenham  Theatre — Lord  Mountmorris — The  Princess  Daschkau 
— Return  to  Windsor — An  Old  Acquaintance — Court  routine — Dr.  Shepherd — M.  de 
Lalande,  the  Astronomer — Dr.  Maskelyne — Royal  Birthday — The  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Windsor — Return  to  Kew^— Westminster  Election — Graciousness  of  the  Queen  to  her 
Attendants — D'Alembert's  Eloges. 

Friday,  August  1st. — This  was  a  very  busy  day  ;  the  Duke  of  York 
was  expected,  and  his  fond  father  had  caused  a  portable  wooden  house  to 
be  moved  from  the  further  end  of  Cheltenham  Town  up  to  join  to  Falcon- 
berg  Hall.  The  task  had  employed  twenty  or  thirty  men  almost  ever  since 
our  arrival,  and  so  laborious,  slow,  difficult,  and  all  but  impracticable  had 
it  proved,  that  it  was  barely  accomplished  before  it  was  wanted.  There 
was  no  room,  however,  in  the  King's  actual  dwelling,  and  he  could  not 
endure  not  to  accommodate  his  son  immediately  next  himself. 

9* 
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His  joy  upon  his  arrival  was  such  joy  as  I  have  only  seen  here  when  he 
arrived  first  from  Germany  ;  I  do  not  mean  it  was  equally  violent,  or,  alas  ! 
equally  unmixed,  but  yet  it  was  nearest  to  that  which  had  been  most 
perfect. 

Mr.  Bunbury  attended  his  Royal  Highness.  We  had  all  dispersed  from 
breakfast,  but  the  King  came  in  and  desired  me  to  make  him  some.  Mr. 
Fairly  had  brought  him  to  my  little  parlour,  and,  having  called  Columb,  and 
assisted  in  arranging  a  new  breakfast,  he  left  us,  glad,  1  suppose,  of  a 
morning  to  himself,  for  his   Majesty  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the  Duke. 

We  talked  over  his  usual  theme — plays  and  players — and  he  languished 
to  go  to  the  theatre  and  see  Mrs.  Jordan.  Nor  did  he  languish  in  vain  :  his 
Royal  Master  the  Duke,  imbibed  his  wishes,  and  conveyed  them  to  the 
King  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  known  than  an  order  was  hastily  sent  to  the 
playhouse  to  prepare  a  royal  box. 

The  Queen  was  so  gracious  as  to  order  Miss  Planta  and  myself  to  have 
the  same  entertainment.  We  went  into  a  box  near  the  stage,  which  is  al- 
ways appropriated  for  Mr.  Delabere,  as  chief  magistrate,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  make  use  of  it. 

Very  vexatiously,  however,  my  message  arrived  so  late  that  my  dear  Miss 

P and  her  aunt,  &c.,  were  out.  Mr.  Delabere  and  the  sweet  little  Anne 

Dewes  accompanied  us  to  their  box. 

The  delight  of  the  people  that  their  King  and  Queen  should  visit  this 
country  theatre  was  the  most  disinterested  I  ever  witnessed  ;  for  though  they 
had  not  even  a  glance  of  their  Royal  countenances,  they  shouted,  huzzaed, 
and  clapped,  for  many  minutes.  The  managers  had  prepared  the  front 
boxes  for  their  reception,  and  therefore  the  galleries  were  over  them.  They 
made  a  very  full  and  respectable  appearance  in  this  village  theatre.  The 
King,  Queen,  Duke  of  York,  and  three  Princesses,  were  all  accommodated 
with  front  seats  ;  Lord  Harcourt  stood  behind  the  King,  Lady  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Fairly  behind  the  Queen;  Lord  and  Lady  Courtown  and  Lady  Pem- 
broke behind  the  Princesses;  and,  at  the  back.  Colonel  Gwynn  and  Mr. 
Bunbury  ;  Mr.  Boulby  and  Lady  Mary  were  also  in  the  back  group. 

I  was  somewhat  taken  up  in  observing  a  lady  who  sat  opposite  to  me.  Miss 

W .  My  Susanna  will  remember  that  extraordinary  young  lady  at  Bath, 

whose  conduct  and  conversation  I  have  either  written  or  repeated  to  her. 

I  could  not  see  her  again  without  being  much  struck  by  another  recollec- 
tion, of  more  recent  and  vexatious  date.  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  one  of  the  letter, 
she  has  published,  and  which  was  written  just  after  I  had  communicated  to 
her  my  singular  rencontre  with  this  lady,  says  to  Dr.  Johnson,  "Burney 
has  picked  up  an  infidel,  and  recommended  to  her  to  read  '  Rasselas.' " 

This  has  a  strange  sound,  but  when  its  circumstances  are  known,  its 

strangeness  ceases ;  it  meant  Miss  W ,  and  I  greatly  fear,   from    the 

date  and  the  book,  she  cannot  but  know  the  "infidel"  and  herself  are  one. 
I  was  truly  concerned  in  reading  it,  and  I  now  felt  almost  ashamed  as  well 
as  concerned  in  facing  her,  though  her  infidelity,  at  that  time,  was  of  her 
own  public  avowal.  Mr.  Bunbury  is  particularly  intimate  with  her,  and 
admires  her  beyond  all  women. 

The  Duke  of  York,  so  long  expected,  declared  he  could  stay  but  one  night ; 
he  was  forced  to  be  in  town  on  Sunday,  by  military  business  ;  but  he  would 
travel  all  Saturday  night,  that  he  might  defer  his  setting  off  till  the  day  was 
over. 

"  I  wonder,"  cried  Mr.  Fairly  very  gravely,  "  how  these  Princes,  who  are 
thus  forced  to  steal  even  their  travelling  from  their  sleep,  find  time  to  say 
their  prayers  ! " 
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You  may  imagine,  nobody  stopped  to  make  out  how  that  might  be 
managed. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  violent  fatigue,  the  Duke  agreed  to  attend 
their  Majesties  on  the  Saturday  to  Hartlebury,  beyond  Worcester,  whither 
they  had  graciously  engaged  themselves  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Kurd. 

When  they  were  gone,  Miss  Plantaand  myself,  by  the  Queen's  direction, 
went  in  a  chaise  to  see  Tewkesbury.  We  were  carried  to  several  very- 
beautiful  points  of  view,  all  terminating  with  the  noble  hills  of  Malvern  ;  and 
we  visited  the  cathedral,  which  is  very  ancient,  and  contains  many  of  the 
unhappy  warriors  in  the  battles  of  the  Two  Roses; — Lord  Warwick,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  &;c.  The  pews  of  this  cathedral  seem  the  most  unsafe, 
strange,  and  irregular  that  were  ever  constructed ;  they  are  mounted  up, 
story  after  story,  without  any  order,  now  large,  now  small,  now  projecting 
out  wide,  now  almost  indented  in  back,  nearly  to  the  very  roof  of  the  building. 
They  look  as  if,  ready  made,  they  had  been  thrown  up,  and  stuck  wherever 
they  could,  entirely  by  chance. 

We  returned  home  just  in  time  to  be  hastily  dressed  before  the  Royals 
came  back.  I  was  a  little,  however,  distressed  on  being  told,  as  I  descended 
to  dinner,  that  Mr.  Richard  Burney  was  in  my  parlour.  The  strict  disci- 
pline observed  here,  in  receiving  no  visits,  made  this  a  very  awkward  cir- 
cumstance, for  I  as  much  feared  hurting  him  by  such  a  hint,  as  concurring 
in  an  impropriety  by  detaining  him.  Miss  Planta  suffers  not  a  soul  to  ap- 
proach her  to  this  house;  and  Lady  Flarcourt  has  herself  told  me  she  thinks 
it  would  be  wrong  to  receive  even  her  sisters.  Miss  Vernons,  so  much  all-to- 
gether is  now  the  house  and  household  ! 

My  difficulty  was  still  increased,  when,  upon  entering  the  parlour,  I  found 
him  in  boots,  a  riding  dress,  and  hair  wholly  without  curl  or  dressing. 
Innocently,  and  very  naturally,  he  had  called  upon  me  in  his  travelling 
garb,  never  suspecting  that  in  visiting  me  he  was  at  all  in  danger  of  seeing 
or  being  seen  by  any  one  else.  Had  that  indeed  been  the  case,  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  see  him  ;  but  I  knew,  now,  his  appearance  must 
prove  every  way  to  his  disadvantage,  and  I  felt  an  added  anxiety  to  acquaint 
him  with  my  situation. 

Miss  Planta  looked  all  amazement ;  but  he  was  himself  all  ease  and 
sprightly  unconsciousness. 

We  were  obliged  to  sit  down  to  dinner;  he  had  dined.  I  was  quite  in  a 
panic  the  whole  time,  lest  any  of  the  Royals  should  come  in  before  1  could 
speak ;  but,  after  he  had  partaken  of  our  dessert,  as  much  en  badinage  as  I 
could,  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  stout  enough  to  meet  the  King?  and  then  ex- 
plained to  him,  as  concisely  as  I  had  power,  that  1  had  here  no  room  what- 
soever at  my  own  disposal,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  my  having  the 

happiness  to  receive  any  of  my  private  friends  ;  even  Miss  P ,  though 

known  to  all  the  Royal  Family,  I  could  nBver  venture  to  invite,  except  when 
they  were  abroad  :  such  being,  at  present,  the  universal  practice  and  for- 
bearance of  all  the  attendants  in  this  tour. 

He  heard  me  with  much  surprise,  and  much  laughter  at  his  own  elegant 
equipment  for  such  encounters  as  those  to  which  he  now  found  himself 
liable  ;  but  he  immediately  proposed  decamping,  and  I  could  not  object. 

Yet,  to  soften  this  disagreeable  explanation,  I  kept  him  a  few  minutes 
longer,  settling  concerning  our  further  meeting  at  the  concerts  at  Worcester, 
and  in  this  little  interval,  we  were  startled  by  a  rap  at  my  door. 

He  laughed,  and  started  back;  and  I,  alarmed,  also  retreated.  Miss 
Planta  opened  the  door,  and  called  out — » 'Tis  Mr.  Fairly." 
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I  saw  him  in  amaze  at  sight  of  a  gentleman ;  and  he  was  himself  imme- 
diately retiring,  concluding,  I  suppose,  that  nothing  less  than  business  very 
urgent  could  have  induced  me  to  break  through  rules  so  rigidly  observed  by 
himself  and  all  others.  1  would  not,  however,  let  him  go  ;  but  as  I  con- 
tinued talking  with  Richard  about  the  music  meeting  and  my  cousins,  he 
walked  up  to  the  window  with  Miss  Planta. 

I  now  kept  Richard  as  long  as  I  well  could,  to  help  off  his  own  embar- 
rassment at  this  interruption ;  at  length  he  went. 

Hearing  now  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  1  knew  the  Royals  must  be  going 
forth  to  their  promenade;  but  I  found  Mr.  Fairly  either  did  not  hear  or  did 
not  heed  them  ;  for,  upon  my  having  asked  some  question  about  Hartle- 
bury,  he  said,  "  If  you'll  give  me  leave,  I'll  set  down  and  tell  you  the  whole 
of  the  expedition." 

He  then  gave  a  most  interesting  narration  of  the  excursion  of  their 
Majesties,  and  of  their  delighted  reception  by  the  county  of  Worcester.  So 
immense  and  so  respectful  a  crowd  Mr.  Fairly  declared  he  had  never  seen, 
and  confessed  he  had  been  extremely  affected  by  their  loyal  joy,  though 
now  accustomed  to  such  scenes.  Their  extreme  good  behaviour  had 
induced  him,  occasionally,  to  hang  a  little  back  from  the  Royal  group, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  he  heard  them  expressing,  of  knowing  who 
was  who ;  and  he  declared  he  never  saw  people  so  obliged  as  they  all 
showed  themselves,  that  one  of  the  *'  uniforms"  would  come  among  them, 
to  point  out  one  princess  from  another,  and  tell  the  names  of  the  whole 
party. 

While  I  expected  him  every  moment  to  recollect  himself,  and  hasten  to 
the  walks,  he  quietly  said, "  They  are  all  gone  but  me.  I  shall  venture,  to- 
night, to  shirk ; — though  the  King  will  soon  miss  me.  But  what  will 
follow?  He  will  say — 'Fairly  is  tired!  How  shabby!'  Well!  let  him 
say  so  ;  I  am  tired  !" 

Miss  Planta  went  off,  soon  after,  to  her  walk. 

He  then  said,  "  Have  you  done  with  my  little  book?" 

"  O  yes  !"  I  cried,  "  and  this  morning  I  have  sent  home  the  map  of 
Gloucester  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  us.  Though,  I  believe,  I  have 
kept  both  so  long,  you  will  not  again  be  in  any  haste  to  lend  me  either  a 
map  of  the  land,  or  a  poem  of  the  sea  !" 

I  then  gave  him  back  the  "  Shipwreck." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  cried  I,  "  a  design  1  have  been  forming  on  you  ?" 

*'  A  design  upon  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  may  as  well  own  it,  for  I  shall  be  quite  as  near  success  as 
if  I  disguise  it." 

I  then  went  to  my  little  drawer  and  took  out  "  Akenside." 

"  Here,"  1  cried,  "  T  intended  to  have  had  this  fall  in  your  way,  by  pure 
accident,  on  the  evening  you  were  called  to  the  conjuror,  and  I  have 
planned  the  same  ingenious  project  every  evening  since,  but  it  has  never 
taken,  and  so  now  I  produce  it  fairly  !" 

"  That,"  cried  he,  taking  it,  with  a  very  pleased  smile,  "  is  the  only  way 
in  all  things  !" 

He  then  began  reading  "The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  and  I  took 
some  work,  for  which  I  was  much  in  haste,  and  my  imagination  was  amply 
gratified. 

How  sweet  a  poem,  in  parts,  it  is  !  I  rejoiced  never  to  have  read  it  sooner, 
unless,  indeed,  I  had  read  it  with  my  Susan  or  Fredy.  But  any  thing 
highly  beautiful  I  have  almost  an  aversion  to  reading  alone. 

He  only  looked  out  for  favourite  passages,  as  he  has  the  poem  almost  by 
heart,  and  he  read  them  with  a  feeling  and  energy  that  showed  his  whole 
soul  penetrated  with  their  force  and  merit. 
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After  the  first  hour,  however,  he  grew  uneasy ;  he  asked  me  whea  1 
expected  the  King  and  Queen  from  their  walk,  and  whether  they  were 
likely  to  come  into  my  room  1 

"  All,"  I  said,  "  was  uncertain." 

<'  Can  nobody,"  he  cried,  "  let  you  know  when  they  are  coming?" 

"  Nobody,"  I  answered,  "  would  know  till  they  were  actually  arrived." 

"  But,"  cried  he,  "can  you  not  bid  somebody  watch?" 

'Tvvas  rather  an  awkward  commission,  but  I  felt  it  would  be  an  awkward- 
ness still  pleasant  to  me  to  decline  it,  and  therefore  1  called  Columb,  and 
desired  he  would  let  me  know  when  the  Queen  returned. 

He  was  then  easier,  and  laughed  a  little,  while  he  explained  himself, 
"  Should  they  come  in  and  find  me  reading  here  before  I  could  put  away 
my  book,  they  would  say  we  were  two  blue  stockings  !" 

I  am  always  ready  enough  to  enter  into  any  caution  to  save  that 
pedantic  charge,  and  therefore  we  were  perfectly  agreed.  And  perhaps 
he  was  a  little  the  more  anxious  not  to  be  surprised  to-night,  lest  his  being 
too  tired  for  walking  should  be  imputed  to  his  literary  preference  of  reading 
to  a  blue. 

At  tea  Miss  Planta  again  joined  us,  and  instantly  behind  him  went  the 
book.  He  was  very  right  ,*  for  no  one  would  have  thought  it  more  odd — 
or  more  blue. 

During  this  repast  they  returned  home,  but  all  went  straight  upstairs, 
the  Duke  wholly  occupying  the  King;  and  Mr.  Bunbury  went  to  the  play. 
When  Miss  Planta,  therefore,  took  her  evening  stroll,  "  Akenside"  again 
came  forth,  and  with  more  security. 

"  There  is  one  ode  here,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  wish  to  read  to  you,  and  now 
I  think  I  can." 

I  told  him  I  did  not  in  general  like  Akenside's  odes,  at  least  what  I  had 
chanced  to  read,  for  I  thought  they  were  too  inflated,  and  filled  with  "  liberty 
cant."  "  But  this,  however,"  cried  he,  "  I  must  read  to  you,  it  is  so  pretty, 
though  it  is  upon  love  !" 

'Tis  addressed  to  Olympia :  I  dare  say  my  dearest  Fredy  recollects  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  feelingly  written;  but  we  had  only  got  through  the  first 
stanza  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  enter  Mr.  Bunbury. 

After  all  the  precautions  taken,  to  have  him  thus  appear  at  the  very 
worst  moment  I  Vexed  as  1  was,  I  could  really  have  laughed  ;  but  Mr. 
Fairly  was  ill  disposed  to  take  it  so  merrily.  He  started,  threw  the  book 
forcibly  behind  him,  and  instantly  took  up  his  hat,  as  if  decamping. 

I  really  believe  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Bunbury  would  caricature  us  1  "  The 
sentimental  readers  !"  or  what  would  he  have  called  us? 

Luckily  this  confusion  passed  unnoticed.  Mr.  Bunbury  had  run  away 
from  the  play  to  see  after  the  horses,  &c.,  for  his  Duke,  and  was  fearful 
of  coming  too  late. 

Plays  and  players  now  took  up  all  the  discourse,  with  Miss  W ,  till 

the  Duke  was  ready  to  go. 

They  then  left  me  together,  Mr.  Fairly  smiling  drolly  enough  in  depart- 
ing, and  looking  at  "  Akenside"  with  a  very  arch  shrug,  as  who  would  say 
"  What  a  scrape  you  had  nearly  drawn  me  into,  Mr.  Akenside  1" 

Sunday,  August  3d. — This  morning  I  was  so  violently  oppressed  by  a 
cold,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  influenza,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I 
could  dress  myself.     I  did  indeed  now  want  some  assistant  most  wofully. 

The  Princess  Royal  has  already  been  some  days  disturbed  with  this 
influenza.  When  the  Queen  perceived  it  in  me  she  told  his  Majesty,  who 
came  into  the  room  just  as  she  was  going  to  breakfast.  Without  making 
any  answer,  he  himself  went  immediately  to  call  Mr.  Clerk,  the  apothecary, 
who  was  then  with  the  Princess  Royal. 
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"  Now,  Mr.  Clerk,"  cried  he,  "  here's  another  patient  for  you." 

I\Ir.  Clerk,  a  modest,  sensible  man,  concluded,  by  the  King  himself  having 
called  him,  that  it  was  the  Queen  he  had  now  to  attend,  and  he  stood  bow- 
ing profoundly  before  her;  but  soon  observing  she  did  not  notice  him,  he 
turned  in  some  confusion  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  who  was  now  in  the 
group. 

"  No,  no  !  it  is  not  me,  Mr.  Clerk,  thank  God  !"  cried  the  gay  Princess 
Augusta. 

Still  more  confused,  the  poor  man  advanced  to  Princess  Elizabeth. 

"  No,  no  ;  it's  not  her  1"  cried  the  King. 

I  had  held  back,  having  scarce  power  to  open  my  eyes,  from  a  vehement 
headache,  and  not,  indeed,  wishing  to  go  through  my  examination  till  there 
were  fewer  witnesses.  But  his  Majesty  now  drew  me  out  :  "  Here,  Mr. 
Clerk,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  your  new  patient  !" 

He  then  came  bowing  up  to  me,  the  King  standing  close  by,  and  the  rest 
pretty  near. 

"  You — you  are  not  well,  ma'am,  ?"  he  cried  in  the  greatest  embar- 
rassment. 

"  No,  sir,  not  quite,"  I  answered  in  ditto. 

"  O,  Mr.  Clerk  will  cure  you!"  cried  the  King. 

"  Are — are  you  feverish,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  a  little." 

"  I — I  will  send  you  a  saline  draught,  ma'am." 

*'  If  you  please." 

And  then  he  bowed  and  decamped. 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  perfectly  satisfactory  examination  1  The 
poor  modest  man  was  overpowered  by  such  Royal  listeners  and  spectators, 
and  I  could  not  possibly  relieve  him,  for  I  was  little  better  myself. 

I  went  down  to  breakfast,  but  was  so  exceedingly  oppressed  I  could  not 
hold  up  my  head ;  and  as  soon  as  I  could  escape  I  went  to  my  own  room, 
and  laid  down  till  my  noon  attendance,  which  I  performed  with  so  much 
difficulty  1  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  same  indulgence  the  moment  I  was 
at  liberty. 

*ff»  vi*  vt^  ^  tP 

Down  at  last  I  went,  slow  and  wrapped  up.  I  found  Mr.  Fairly  alone  in 
the  parlour,  reading  letters  with  such  intentness  that  he  did  not  raise  his  head, 
and  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  dejection. 

I  remained  wholly  unnoticed  a  considerable  time  ;  but  at  last  he  looked 
up,  and  with  some  surprise,  but  a  voice  of  extreme  sadness,  he  said  "  Is  that 
Miss  Burney  ]     I  thought  it  had  been  Miss  Planta." 

I  begged  him  to  read  on,  and  not  mind  me  ;  and  I  called  for  tea. 

When  we  had  done  tea,  "  See,  ma'am,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  brought  you 
Carr ;  and  here  is  a  sermon  upon  the  text  I  mean,  when  I  preach,  to  choose : 
— Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right ;  for  that  will 
bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last.'  " 

Sincerely  I  commended  his  choice;  and  we  had  a  most  solemn  discussion 
of  happiness,  not  such  as  coincides  with  gaiety  here,  but  hope  of  salvation 
hereafter.  His  mind  has  so  religious  a  propensity,  that  it  seems  to  me, 
whenever  he  leaves  it  to  its  natural  bent,  to  incline  immediately  and  in- 
stinctively to  subjects  of  that  holy  nature. 

Humility,  he  said,  in  conclusion,  humility  was  all  in  all  for  tranquillity  of 
mind  ;  with  that,  little  was  expected  and  much  was  borne,  and  the  smallest 
good  was  a  call  for  gratitude  and  content. 

tlow  could  this  man  be  a  soldier?  Might  one  not  think  he  was  bred  in 
the  cloisters  ? 
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<'  Well,"  cried  he,  taking  up  the  volume  of  Carr,  "  I  will  just  sit  and  read 
this  sermon,  and  then  quietly  go  home." 

He  did  so,  feelingly,  forcibly,  solemnly ;  it  is  an  excellent  sermon  ,*  yet 
so  read — he  so  sad,  and  myself  so  ill — it  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  and 
I  had  some  difficulty  to  behave  with  proper  propriety. 

To  him  subjects  of  this  sort,  ill  or  well,  bring  nothing,  I  believe,  but 
strength  as  well  as  comfort.  The  voice  of  dejection  with  which  he  began 
changed  to  one  of  firmness  ere  he  had  read  three  pages. 

Something  he  saw  of  unusual  sinking,  notwithstanding  what  I  hid  ;  and, 
with  a  very  kind  concern,  when  he  had  finished  the  sermon,  he  said, 
"  Is  there  any  thing  upon  your  spirits'/" 

"  No,"  I  assured  him,  "  but  I  was  not  well ;  and  mind  and  body  seemed 
to  go  together  sometimes,  when  they  did  not." 

*'  But  they  do  go  together,"  cried  he,  "  and  will." 

However,  he  took  no  further  notice :  he  is  like  me,  for  myself,  in  that— 
that  whatever  he  thinks  only  bodily  is  little  worth  attention  ;  and  I  did  not 
care  to  risk  explaining  to  his  strong  and  virtuous  mind  the  many  fears  and 
mixed  sensations  of  mine,  when  brought  to  a  close  disquisition  of  awaiting 
eternity. 

I  never,  but  with  Mrs.  Delany  and  Dr.  Johnson,  have  entered  so  fully  and 
so  frequently  upon  this  awfal  subject  as  with  Mr.  Fairly.  My  dear  and 
most  revered  Mrs.  Delany  dwelt  upon  it  continually,  with  joy,  and  pure,  j^et 
humble  hope.  My  ever-honoured  Dr.  Johnson  recurred  to  it  perpetually, 
with  a  veneration  compounded  of  diffidence  and  terror,  and  an  incessant,  yet 
unavailing  plan,  of  amending  all  errors,  and  rising  into  perfection.  Mr. 
Fairly  leans  upon  it  as  the  staff  of  his  strength — the  trust,  the  hope,  the 
rest  of  his  soul — too  big  for  satisfaction  in  aught  this  world  has  given,  or 
can  reserve  for  him. 

He  did  not,  however,  "  go  quietly  home"  when  he  had  finished  the 
sermon ;  on  the  contrary,  he  revived  in  his  spirits,  and  animated  in  his  dis- 
course, and  stayed  on. 

In  speaking  of  the  King  he  suddenly  recollected  some  very  fine  lines  of 
Churchill,  made  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  I  wish  I  could  transcribe 
them,  they  are  so  applicable  to  that  good  king,  from  that  moment  of  promise 
to  the  present  of  performance.  But  I  know  not  in  what  part  of  Churchill's 
works  they  may  be  found. 

Finding  me  unacquainted  with  his  poems  he  then  repeated  several  pas- 
sages, all  admirably  chosen  :  but  among  them  his  memory  called  forth  some 

that  were  written  upon  Lord  H ,  which  were  of  the  bitterest  severity  I 

ever  heard  : — whether  deserved  or  not.  Heaven  knows ;  but  Mr.  Fairly  said 
he  would  repeat  them,  for  the  merit  of  the  composition.  There  was  no  ex- 
amining his  opinion  of  their  veracity,  and  he  made  no  comments;  but  this 
Lord  H ,  was  the  famous  man  so  often  in  the  House  of  Commons  ac- 
cused of  expending,  or  retaining,  unaccounted  millions  ! 

Having  run  through  all  he  could  immediately  recollect,  he  said,  with  a 
very  droll  smile,  "  Come,  now  I'll  finish  our  ode,"  and  went  to  my  drawer 
for  *  Akenside.' 

His  fears  of  surprise,  however,  again  came  upon  him  so  strongly  while 
reading  it,  that  he  flung  away  the  book  in  the  utmost  commotion  at  every 
sound,  lest  any  one  was  entering,  always  saying  in  excuse,  "  We  must  not 
be  called  two  blue  stockings ;"  and,  "  They  are  so  glad  to  laugh  ;  the  world 
is  so  always  on  the  watch  for  ridicule." 

I  know  not  by  what  means,  but  after  this,  we  talked  over  Mr.  Hastings's 
trial.     I  find  he  is  very  much  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  1  sur- 
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prised  him  not  a  little,  I  saw,  by  what  I  told  him  of  part  of  my  conferences 
with  that  gentleman. 

This  matter  having  led  us  from  our  serious  subjects,  he  took  up  <  Aken- 
side'  once  more,  and  read  to  me  the  first  book  throughout.  What  a  very, 
very  charming  poem  is  the  '  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  !'  He  stayed  to 
the  last  moment,  and  left  me  all  the  better  for  the  time  he  thus  rescued  from 
feverish  lassitude  and  suffering. 

Tuesday,  August  5th. — This  morning  at  breakfast  I  was  much  vexed 
to  hear  Mr.  Fairly,  during  the  whole  repast,  speaking  with  that  unguarded 
openness  which  requires  the  most  perfect  understanding  of  his  character, 
before  one  who  heard  all  with  a  literal  acceptation,  and  concluded  him  next 
to  a  rebel,  though  he  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  zealously  devoted  of 
rational  subjects.  But  neither  his  zeal  nor  his  devotion  blind  him  ;  nor  do 
1  think  they  ever  could  to  any  object  under  heaven, — so  clear  seems  his 
perception  of  good  and  ill,  so  unbiassed  his  mind  by  either  partiality  or 
prejudice. 

He  sat  with  us  some  minutes,  giving  an  account  of  the  route  we  were  to 
take,  and  what  was  worth  our  looking  for,  and  various  other  useful,  though 
local  matters.  We  were  to  travel  in  the  evening  on  account  of  the  heat ; 
we  should  pass  through  much  beautiful  scenery,  and  there  were  some  parts 
for  which  he  bid  us  look,  in  which  he  desired  us  <'  not  to  let  a  blade  of 
grass  pass  unnoticed." 

vp  ^  tF  ^  vt"  TT 

Miss  Planta  and  I  followed,  as  usual  in  the  last  royal  coach,  the  two 
wardrobe- women  joining  us. 

The  journey  to  Worcester  was  very  pleasant,  and  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  extremely  luxuriant  and  pretty.  We  did  not  go  in  by  the 
Barborne  road ;  but  all  the  road,  and  all  avenues  leading  to  it,  were  lined 
with  people,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  city  we  could  see  nothing  but 
faces  ;  they  lined  the  windows  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  pavement  from 
end  to  end. 

We  drove  all  through  the  city  to  come  to  the  palace  of  Bishop  Hurd,  at 
which  we  were  to  reside.  Upon  stopping  there,  the  King  had  an  huzza 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the  whole  town  ;  the  Princess  Royal's 
carriage  had  a  second,  and  the  Equerries  a  third  ;  the  mob  then,  as  ours 
drew  on  in  succession,  seemed  to  deliberate  whether  or  not  we  also  should 
have  a  cheer  :  but  one  of  them  soon  decided  the  matter  by  calling  out, 
"  These  are  the  Maids  of  Honour  1"  and  immediately  they  gave  us  an  huzza 
that  made  us  quite  ashamed,  considering  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  Fairly  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy  having  performed  the  royal  atten- 
dance, waited  to  hand  us  out  of  the  carriage ;  and  then  the  former  said  he 
believed  he  should  not  be  wanted,  and  would  go  and  make  a  visit  in  the 
town.  I  should  have  much  liked  walking  off  also,  and  going  to  my  cousins 
at  Barborne  Lodge  ;  but  1  was  no  free  agent,  and  obliged  to  wait  for  com- 
mands. 

The  Bishop  received  the  Royal  Family  and  all  the  suite ;  but  lodged  him- 
self out  of  the  house,  the  better  to  accommodate  them. 

The  house  is  old  and  large ;  part  of  it  looks  to  the  Severn  ;  but  the  cele- 
brated "  Fair  Sabrina"  was  so  thick  and  muddy,  that  at  this  time  her 
vicinity  added  but  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation. 

The  utmost  care  and  attention  was  paid  by  the  good  Bishop  to  the  conve- 
nience and  comfort  of  his  royal  guests,  and  all  their  people.  Our  party  in 
this  mansion  consists  of  all  the  Royals,  Lady  Harcourt,  Miss  Planta,  and 
myself,  with  pages,  &c.  Lady  Pembroke,  Lord  and  Lady  Courtoun,  Mr. 
Fairly,  Colonels  Goldsworthy  and  Gwynn,  are  all  lodged  in  the  town. 
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Lord  Coventry,  as  Recorder  of  Worcester,  is  here  to  receive  the  King,  and 
Lord  Oxford  is  come  as  Lord  in  waiting. 

My  bed-room  is  pleasant,  with  a  view  of  the  distant  country  and  the 
Severn  beneath  it ;  but  it  is  through  that  of  the  Princess  Royal  ;  which  is 
an  inconvenience  her  Royal  Highness  submits  to  with  a  grace  that  would 
make  me  ashamed  to  call  it  one  to  myself.  The  parlour  for  our  eating  is 
large  and  dark,  and  old-fashioned.  I  made  tea  in  it  to-night  for  Lord 
Courtoun  and  the  two  Colonels,  and  Miss  Planta,  and  was  so  much  the 
better  for  my  journey,  that  1  fell  the  influenza  nearly  conquered. 

Wednesday,  August  6th. — I  had  the  pleasure  to  arrange  going  to  the 
music  meeting  with  my  own  family.  Notes  were  immediately  interchanged 
from  and  to  Barborne  lodge,  and  the  Queen  was  very  well  pleased  that  I 
should  have  this  opportunity  of  joining  my  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins and  Betsy  called  for  me  at  the  Bishop's. 

I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  Betsy  and  Mrs.  Hawkins ;  I  introduced  Miss 
Planta  to  them,  who  was  of  our  party.  We  sat  in  what  are  called  the 
Stewards'  places,  immediately  under  their  Majesties.  The  performance 
was  very  long,  and  tolerably  tedious,  consisting  of  Handel's  gravest 
pieces  and  fullest  choruses,  and  concluding  with  a  sermon  concerning  the 
institution  of  the  charity,  preached  by  Dr.  Langhorne.  1  was,  however, 
so  glad  to  be  with  my  cousins,  that  the  morning  was  very  comfortable  and 
pleasant  to  me.  Richard  and  James  joined  us  occasionally  ;  the  rest  of  the 
family  are  at  Shrewsbury 

It  was  over  very  late,  and  we  then  went  about  the  church,  to  see  King 
John's  tomb,  &c.  They  were  yery  earnest  with  me  to  go  to  Barborne  ;  but  it 
was  impossible.  I  promised,  however,  to  accompany  them  to  the  concert 
at  night,  and  be  of  their  party  to  all  the  morning  meetings  at  the  cathedral. 

My  parlour  at  the  Bishop's  afforded  me  a  good  deal  of  entertainment, 
from  observing  the  prodigious  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  tops  of 
houses,  and  looking  over  the  walls  to  watch  his  Majesty's  entrance  into  the 
courtyard.  Poor  Lord  Courtoun,  on  account  of  his  star,  was  continually 
taken  for  the  King,  and  received  so  many  huzzas  and  shouts,  that  he  hardly 
dared  show  himself  except  when  in  attendance. 

I  was  looking  at  the  window  after  dinner  when  his  Lordship  was  forced 
to  come  out  with  the  other  gentlemen,  to  wait  for  the  King,  whom  they 
were  all  to  attend  to  the  china  and  other  manufactories.  Mr.  Fairly  saw 
me,  and  instantly  came  up  to  the  window,  to  inquire  how  I  did,  and  what 
was  become  of  my  influenzal  The  rest  followed,  and  among  them  Lord 
Oxford,  and  they  all  stayed  chatting  upon  Worcester,  &c.,  till  his  Majesty 
appeared.  The  Queen  then  came  also  to  peep  and  see  how  I  was  accom- 
modated. The  perfect  good  humour  and  graciousness  of  all  the  Royal 
Family  in  these  excursions  there  is  no  describing.  The  Princess  Royal 
regularly,  during  this  Worcester  visit,  parted  the  orgeat  given  her  for  her 
own  influenza,  and  with  her  own  fair  hands  placed  half  of  it  by  my  bedside, 
where  I  always  found  it  at  night.  Could  any  thing  be  more  sweetly  con- 
descending ? 

My  cousins  called  in  the  evening,  and  we  accompanied  them  to  the  con- 
cert, where  I  was  much  more  pleased  than  in  the  morning,  but  obliged  to 
come  away  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  as  it  was  already  ten  o'clock;  so  late 
did  they  begin  the  performance. 

When  I  came  home  I  found  my  parlour  filled  with  the  gentlemen ;  the 
crowd  had  pressed  so  hard  upon'the  Royal  Family  in  their  walk  to  the 
manufactories,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  order  carriages  and  return 
home.  It  was  merely  eagerness  to  see  them,  for  all  was  perfectly  civil  and 
loyal. 

VOL.  II.  10 
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Thursday,  August  7th. — This  afternoon  I  could  have  contrived  lo  go 
to  Barborne  Lodge,  as  all  the  party  attended  their  Majesties  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  see  sights ;  but  my  cousins  themselves  were  at  the  concert,  and  1 
"Would  not  keep  them  away. 

Poor  Lady  Harcourt  had  now  the  influenza  with  great  severity,  and  was 
confined  to  the  house,  and  till  the  evening,  to  her  room,  which  was  imme- 
diately within  my  parlour.  When  she  found  all  were  out  except  myself, 
(for  even  Miss  Planta  was  gone  off  shopping  and  walking,)  she  sent  to  pro- 
pose spending  the  evening  with  me.  1  could  not  but  accept  the  honour, 
and  she  came,  muffled  up  in  cloaks  and  night-caps,  and  stayed  with  me, 
tite-d-tetey  three  hours — that  is,  till  I  was  summoned  to  the  Queen. 

We  talked  over  Mr.  Mason,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  all  of 
whom  she  happened  to  know  had  admitted  me  of  their  acquaintance.  She 
•was  very  courteous  indeed,  but  the  native  stiffness  of  her  character  and 
deportment  never  wears  away,  and  its  effect  upon  me  was,  I  am  afraid, 
sympathetic.  How  long  may  a  tete-d-tete  seem,  and  how  short !  Time 
never  goes  so  quick  or  so  slow  as  in  such  duettos. 

I  had  several  little  conferences  with  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  which  were  extremely  pleasant  to  me.  He  made  me  sundry 
little  visits,  while  in  waiting  at  different  times  for  their  Majesties. 

Friday,  August  8th. — The  Recorder  of  Worcester,  Lord  Coventry,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  &c.,  arrived  early  this  morning  to  conduct  the 
King  to  the  Town  Hall,  which  he  had  settled  to  see.  His  Majesty  came  to 
the  Queen  while  I  was  with  her,  to  desire  her  to  look  at  the  procession 
from  the  window.  She  graciously  bid  me  iook  also  ;  and  the  King  pro- 
posed bringing  in  Mr.  Fairly,  who  had,  I  believe,  some  business  with  her. 
He  came  to  my  window  to  look  on ;  and  when  the  procession  was  passed  I 
left  the  room  and  went  down  to  a  cold  breakfast.  Miss  Planta  having  had 
hers  ;  for  we  were  here  in  more  confusion  as  to  meals,  times,  dressings,  and 
meetings,  than  any  where. 

Tt»  ^  tP  Tf»  Tp  ^  vC* 

My  cousins  came  at  the  usual  time,  and  we  all  went  again  to  the  cathe- 
dral. Mara  sung  very  finely,  but  she  is  not  a  favourite  singer  of  my 
heart's ;  I  had  not,  therefore,  any  very  exquisite  delight,  for  I  am  sure  there 
was  no  other  chance  for  it. 

In  the  evening  the  Royal  Family  determined  to  gratify  the  Worcester 
City  by  appearing  at  the  concert.  We  were  all  to  attend  it  also,  and 
obliged  to  make  up  caps,  forsooth,  on  the  occasion,  there  having  yet  been 
none  that  required  any  dress  without  a  hat. 

Of  course  1  went  with  my  cousins.  Miss  Planta  joined  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance,  Mrs.  Fountain. 

The  box  for  the  Royals  was  prepared  up  stairs,  and  made  very  hand- 
some ;  but  there  was  no  sort  of  resting-place  considered  for  their  attendants, 
who  were  forced  to  stand  perpendicular  the  whole  time. 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  Betsy,  and  myself,  had  places  immediately  behind  the 
royal  box.  The  King,  Queen,  and  Princesses  had  very  handsome  large 
chairs ;  their  poor  standing  attendants  were  Lady  Harcourt,  Lord 
Oxford,  Mr.  Fairly,  and  the  two  Colonels  to  fill  up ;  for  in  form  and 
order  the  Equerries  are  never  admitted  into  the  Royal  box,  but  in  the 
country  this  etiquette  is  cast  aside.  Lord  Oxford  is  in  waiting  as  Lord  of 
the  Bedchamber. 

I  was  so  near  them  as  occasionally  to  speak  with  them  all,  and  even  to 
receive  from  Colonel  Goldsworthy  one  of  the  royal  books  of  the  words  of 
the  concert. 

Poor  Lady  Harcourt  was  so  weakened  by  her  influenza  that  she  was 
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ready  to  drop,  and  after  the  first  act  was  forced  to  entreat  permission  to 
resign  her  place  to  Lady  Pembroke,  who  was  in  the  gallery,  and,  being 
another  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  was  equally  proper  for  it. 

The  concert  was  very  Handelian,  though  not  exclusively. 

Saturday,  August  9th. — Her  Majesty  this  morning  a  little  surprised 
me  by  gravely  asking  me  what  were  Mr.  Fairly's  designs  with  regard  to 
his  going  away?  I  could  not  tell  her  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  really 
acquainted  with ;  yet  I  feared  it  might  seem  odd  to  her  that  I  should  not  be 
better  informed  than  herself,  and  it  was  truly  unpleasant  to  me  to  relate 
any  thing  he  had  told  me  without  his  leave.  Her  question,  therefore,  gave 
me  a  painful  sensation  ;  but  it  was  spoken  with  an  air  so  strongly  denoting 
a  belief  that  I  had  power  to  answer  it,  that  I  felt  no  choice  in  making  a 
plain  reply.  Simply,  then,  "  I  understand,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "that  he  means 
to  go  to-morrow  morning  early." 

"  Will  he  stay  on  to-night,  then,  at  Worcester?" 

"N — o,  ma'am,  I  believe  not." 

"  I  thought  he  meant  to  leave  us  to-day  ?     He  said  so." 

"  He — intended  it,  ma'am, — he  would  else  not  have  said  it." 

"  I  know  I  understood  so,  though  he  has  not  spoke  to  me  of  his  designs 
this  great  while." 

I  saw  an  air  bordering  upon  displeasure  as  this  was  said  ;  and  how  sorry 
I  felt ! — and  how  ashamed  of  being  concluded  the  person  better  informed  ! 
Yet,  as  he  had  really  related  to  me  his  plan,  and  I  knew  it  to  be  what  he 
had  thought  most  respectful  to  herself,  I  concluded  it  best,  thus  catechised, 
to  speak  it  all,  and  therefore,  after  some  hesitation  uninterrupted  by  her,  I 
said,  "  I  believe,  ma'am,  Mr.  Fairly  had  intended  fully  to  begin  his  journey 
to-day,  but,  as  your  Majesty  is  to  go  to  the  play  to-night,  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  defer  setting  out  till  to-morrow,  that  he  may  have  the  honour  to 
attend  your  Majesty  as  usual." 

This,  which  was  the  exact  truth,  evidently  pleased  her. 

Here  the  inquiry  dropped  ;  but  1  was  very  uneasy  to  relate  to  Mr. 
Fairly,  that  the  sacrifice  I  knew  he  meant  to  make  of  another  day  might  not 

lose  all  its  grace  by  wanting  to  be  properly  revealed. 

*  "   *  *  #  *  * 

Our  journey  back  to  Cheltenham  was  much  more  quiet  than  it  had  been 
to  Worcester,  for  the  royal  party  took  another  route  to  see  Malvern  Hills, 
and  we  went  straight  forward. 

Miss  Planta  having  now  caught  the  influenza,  suffered  very  much  all  the 
way,  and  I  persuaded  her  immediately  to  lie  down  when  we  got  to  Falcon- 
berg  Hall.  She  could  not  come  down  to  dinner,  which  I  had  alone.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  came  to  me  after  it,  with  her  Majesty's  permission  that  I 
might  go  to  the  play  with  my  usual  party ;  but  I  declined  it,  that  I  might 
make  some  tea  for  poor  Miss  Planta,  as  she  had  no  maid,  nor  any  creature 
to  help  her.  The  Princess  told  me  they  were  all  going  first  upon  the  walks, 
to  promener  till  the  play  time. 

I  sat  down  to  make  my  solitary  tea,  and  had  just  sent  up  a  basin  to  Miss 
Planta,  when,  to  my  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Fairly  entered  the 
room.     "  I  come  now,"  he  said,  "  to  take  my  leave." 

They  were  all,  he  added,  gone  to  the  walks,  whither  he  must  in  a  few 
minutes  follow  them,  and  thence  attend  to  the  play,  and  the  next  morning, 
by  five  o'clock,  be  ready  for  his  postchaise. 

Seeing  me,  however,  already  making  tea,  with  his  usual  and  invariable 
sociability  he  said  he  would  venture  to  stay  and  partake,  though  he  was 
only  come,  he  gravely  repeated,  to  take  his  leave. 
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"  And  I  must  not  say,"  cried  I,  "  that  I  am  sorry  you  are  going,  because  I 
know  so  well  you  wish  to  be  gone  that  it  makes  me  wish  it  for  you  myself." 

"  No,"  answered  he,  "  you  must  not  be  sorry  ;  when  our  friends  are 
going  to  any  joy  we  must  think  of  them,  and  be  glad  to  part  with  them." 

Readily  entering  into  the  same  tone,  with  similar  plainness  of  truth  I 
answered,  "  No,  I  will  not  be  sorry  you  go,  though  miss  you  at  Chelten- 
ham I  certainly  must." 

"  Yes,"  was  his  unreserved  assent,  "  you  will  miss  me  here,  because  I 
have  spent  my  evenings  with  you  ;  but  you  will  not  long  remain  at  Chel- 
tenham." 

Oime  !  thought  I,  you  little  think  how  much  worse  will  be  the  quitting 
it.  He  owned  that  the  bustle  and  fatigue  of  this  life  were  too  much  both 
for  his  health  and  his  spirits. 

I  told  him  I  wished  it  might  be  a  gratification  to  him,  in  his  toils,  to  hear 
how  the  Queen  always  spoke  of  him  ;  with  what  evident  and  constant  com- 
placency and  distinction.  "  And  you  may  credit  her  sincerity,"  I  added, 
"since  it  is  to  so  little  a  person  as  me  she  does  this,  and  when  no  one  else 
is  present." 

He  was  not  insensible  to  this,  though  he  passed  it  over  without  much 
answer.  He  showed  me  a  letter  from  his  second  son,  very  affectionate 
and  natural.  I  congratulated  him,  most  sincerely,  on  his  approaching 
happiness  in  collecting  them  all  together.  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  my 
group  will  increase,  like  a  snow-ball,  as  I  roll  along,  and  they  will  soon  all 
four  be  as  happy  as  four  little  things  know  how  to  be." 

This  drew  him  on  into  some  reflections  upon  affection  and  upon  happi- 
ness. "  There  is  no  happiness,"  he  said,  "  without  participation ;  no  par- 
ticipation '.vithout  affection.  There  is,  indeed,  in  affection  a  charm  that 
leaves  all  things  behind  it,  and  renders  even  every  calamity  that  does 
not  interfere  with  it  inconsequential ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty,  no  toil,  no 
labour,  no  exertion,  that  will  not  be  endured  where  there  is  a  view  of 
reaping  it." 

My  concurrence  was  too  perfect  to  require  many  words. 

*'  And  affection  there  sometimes  is,"  he  continued,  "  even  in  this  weak 
world,  so  pure,  so  free  from  alloy,  that  one  is  tempted  to  wonder,  without 
deeply  considering  why  it  should  not  be  permanent,  and  why  it  should  be 
vain." 

Here  I  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  conclusion ;  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
subject  1  could  not  probe,  for  various  reasons.  Besides,  he  was  altogether 
rather  obscure. 

He  ruminated  some  time,  and  then  told  me  of  a  sermon  he  had  heard 
preached  some  months  ago,  sensibly  demonstrating  the  total  vanity  and 
insufficiency,  even  for  this  world,  of  all  our  best  affections,  and  proving 
their  fallibility  from  our  most  infirm  humanity. 

My  concurrence  did  not  here  continue  :  I  cannot  hold  this  doctrine  to  be 
right,  and  I  am  most  sure  it  is  not  desirable.  Our  best  affections,  I  must 
and  do  believe,  were  given  us  for  the  best  purposes,  for  every  stimulation  to 
good,  and  every  solace  in  evil. 

But  this  was  not  a  time  for  argument.  I  said  nothing,  while  he,  melan- 
choly and  moralizing,  continued  in  this  style  as  long  as  he  could  venture 
to  stay. 

He  then  rose  and  took  his  hat,  saying,  "  Well,  so  much  for  the  day  ; 
what  may  come  to-morrow  I  know  not ;  but,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  stand 
prepared." 

I  hoped,  I  told  him,  that  his  little  snowball  would  be  all  he  could  wish  it, 
and  I  was  heartily  glad  he  would  so  soon  collect  it. 
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"  We  will  say,"  cried  he,  "  nothing  of  any  regrets,"  and  bowed,  and 
was  hastening  off. 

The  "  we,"  had  an  openness  and  simplicity  that  drew  from  me  an 
equally  open  and  simple  reply.  "  No,"  I  cried,  '*  but  I  will  say — for  that 
you  will  have  pleasure  in  hearing — that  you  have  lightened  my  time  here 
in  a  manner  that  no  one  else  could  have  done,  of  this  party." 

To  be  sure  this  was  rather  a  circumscribed  compliment,  those  he  left 
considered  ;  but  it  was  strict  and  exact  truth,  and  therefore  like  his  own 
dealing. 

He  said  not  a  word  of  answer,  but  bowed,  and  went  away,  leaving  me 
firmly  impressed  with  a  belief  that  I  shall  find  in  him  a  true,  an  honourable, 
and  even  an  affectionate  friend,  for  life. 

Soon  after  I  went  up  to  poor  Miss  Planta,  and  sat  with  her  great  part  of 
the  evening ;  and  the  rest  was  passed  in  a  visit  from  Lady  Harcourt,  who 
had  not  been  well  enough  for  the  play. 

SuNDAir,  Aug.  10th. — Major  Price  was  of  the  breakfast  party  this 
morning,  to  my  great  contentment.  I  heartily  wish  he  was  again  in  the 
King's  household,  he  is  so  truly  attached  to  his  Majesty,  and  he  so 
earnestly  himself  wishes  for  a  restoration,  not  to  the  Equerryship,  which  is 
too  laborious  an  office,  but  to  any  attendance  upon  the  King's  person  of 
less  fatigue. 

He  opened  to  me  very  much  upon  his  situation  and  wishes.  He  has 
settled  himself  in  a  small  farm  near  the  house  of  his  eldest  brother,  but  I 
could  see  too  plainly  he  has  not  found  there  the  contentment  that  satisfies 
him.  He  sighs  for  society  ;  he  owns  books  are  insufficient  for  every  thing, 
and  his  evenings  begin  already  to  grow  wearisome.  He  does  not  wish  it 
to  be  talked  of  publicly,  but  be  is  solicitous  to  return  to  the  King,  in  any 
place  attached  to  his  person,  of  but  mild  duty.  Not  only  the  King,  he 
said,  he  loved,  but  all  his  society,  and  the  way  of  life  in  general ;  and  he 
had  no  tie  whatsoever  to  Herefordshire  that  would  make  him  hesitate  a 
moment  in  quitting  it,  if  any  other  place  could  be  made  adequate  to  his 
fortune.  His  income  was  quite  too  small  for  any  absence  from  his  home 
of  more  than  a  few  weeks,  in  its  present  plight ;  and  therefore  it  could 
alone  be  by  some  post  under  government  that  he  must  flatter  himself  with 
ever  returning  to  the  scenes  he  had  left. 

How  rarely  does  a  plan  of  retirement  answer  the  expectations  upon 
which  it  is  raised  !  He  fears  having  this  suspected,  and  therefore  keeps 
the  matter  to  himself;  but  I  believe  he  so  much  opened  it  to  me,  in  the 
hope  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  make  it  known  where  it  might  be 
efficacious ;  for  he  told  me,  at  the  same  time,  he  apprehended  his  Majesty 
had  a  notion  his  fondness  for  Herefordshire,  not  his  inability,  to  continue 
Equerry,  had  occasioned  his  resignation. 

I  shall  certainly  make  it  my  business  to  hint  this  to  the  Queen.  So 
faithful  and  attached  a  servant  ought  not  to  be  thrown  aside,  and,  after 
nine  years'  service,  left  unrewarded,  and  seem  considered  as  if  super- 
annuated. 

When  I  came  from  her  Majesty,  just  before  she  went  down  to  dinner,  I 
was  met  by  a  servant  who  delivered  me  a  letter,  which  he  told  me  was  just 
come  by  express.  I  took  it  in  some  alarm,  fearing  that  ill  news  alone  could 
bring  it  by  such  haste,  but,  before  I  could  open  it,  he  said,  »  Tis  from  Mr. 
Fairly,  ma'am." 

I  hastened  to  read,  and  will  now  copy  it : — 

10* 
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"  Miss  Burney^  Falconherg  HalL 

"  Nor thleach,  Aug.  10th,  1788, 

"  Her  Majesty  may  possibly  not  have  heard  that  Mr.  Edmund  Waller 
died  on  Thursday  night.  He  was  Master  of  St.  Catherine's,  which  is  in 
her  Majesty's  gift.  It  may  be  useful  to  her  to  have  this  early  intelligence 
of  this  circumstance,  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  mention  it  to  her. 
Mr.  W,  was  at  a  house  upon  his  own  estate  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this 
place.     Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

«  S.  Fairly." 

How  to  communicate  this  news,  however,  was  a  real  distress  to  me.  I 
know  her  Majesty  is  rather  scrupulous  that  all  messages  immediately  to 
herself  should  be  conveyed  by  the  highest  channels,  and  I  feared  she  would 
think  this  ought  to  have  been  sent  through  her  Lady  then  in  waiting,  Lady 
Harcourt.  Mr.  Fairly,  too,  however  superior  to  such  small  matters  for 
himself,  is  most  punctiliously  attentive  to  them  for  her.  I  could  attribute 
this  only  to  haste.  But  my  difficulty  was  not  alone  to  have  received  the 
intelligence — the  conclusion  of  the  note  I  was  sure  would  surprise  her. 
The  rest,  as  a  message  to  herself,  being  without  any  beginning,  would 
not  strike  her  ;  but  the  words  "  very  truly  and  sincerely  yours,"  come  out 
with  such  an  abrupt  plainness,  and  to  her,  who  knows  not  with  what  inti- 
macy of  intercourse  we  have  lived  together  so  much  during  this  last  month, 
I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  show  them. 

While  wavering  how  to  manage,  a  fortunate  circumstance  seemed  to 
come  in  to  my  relief;  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ran  hastily  up  to  her  room, 
which  is  just  opposite  to  mine,  before  she  followed  the  Queen  down  to 
dinner  ;  I  flew  after  her,  and  told  her  I  had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Waller,  the  Master  of  St.  Catherine's,  and  I  begged  her  to  communicate  it 
to  her  Majesty. 

She  undertook  it,  with  her  usual  readiness  to  oblige,  and  1  was  quite 
delighted  to  have  been  so  speedy  without  producing  my  note,  which  I  deter- 
mined now  not  even  to  mention  unless  called  upon,  and  even  then  not  to 
produce  ;  for  now,  as  I  should  not  have  the  first  telling  it  might  easily  be 
evaded  by  not  having  it  in  my  pocket. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  dinner  was  over,  Princess  Elizabeth  came 
to  summon  me  to  the  Queen.  This  was  very  unexpected,  as  I  thought  I 
should  not  see  her  till  night ;  but  I  locked  up  my  note  and  followed. 

She  was  only  with  the  Princesses.  1  found  the  place  was  of  importance, 
by  the  interest  she  took  about  it.  She  asked  me  several  questions  relative 
to  Mr.  Waller.  I  answered  her  all  I  could  collect  from  my  note,  for  further 
never  did  I  hear ;  but  the  moment  I  was  obliged  to  stop  she  said,  *'  Pray 
have  you  known  him  long?" 

*'  I  never  knew  him  at  all,  ma'am." 

"  No  ?  Why,  then,  how  came  you  to  receive  the  news  about  his  death?" 

Was  not  this  agreeable?  I  was  forced  to  say,  "  I  heard  of  it  only  from 
Mr.  Fairly,  ma'am." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  with  which  she  now  lifted  up  her  eyes 
to  look  at  me.     "  From  Mr.  Fairly  ? — Why  did  he  not  tell  it  me?" 

O,  worse  and  worse  !  I  was  now  compelled  to  answer,  "  He  did  not 
know  it  when  he  was  here,  ma'am ;  he  heard  it  atNorthleach,  and  thinking 
it  might  be  of  use  to  your  Majesty  to  have  the  account  immediately  he  sent 
it  over  express." 
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A  dead  silence  so  uncomfortable  ensued,  that  I  thought  it  best  presently 
to  go  on  further,  though  unasked. 

"  Mr.  Fairly,  ma'am,  wrote  the  news  to  me.  on  such  small  paper,  and  in 
such  haste,  that  it  is  hardly  fit  to  be  shown  to  your  Majesty  ;  but  I  have 
the  note  upstairs." 

No  answer ;  again  all  silent ;  and  then  Princess  Augusta  said, "  Mamma, 
Miss  Burney  says  she  has  the  note  upstairs." 

*'  If  your  Majesty  pleases  to  see  it" — 

She  looked  up  again,  much  more  pleasantly,  and  said,  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  it,"  with  a  little  bow. 

Out  I  went  for  it,  half  regretting  I  had  not  burned  it,  to  make  the  pro- 
ducing it  impossible. 

When  I  brought  it  to  her,  she  received  it  with  the  most  gracious  smile, 
and  immediately  read  it  aloud,  with  great  complacency,  till  she  came  to  the 
end  ;  and  then,  with  a  lowered  and  somewhat  altered  tone,  the  "  very  truly 
and  sincerely  yours,"  which  she  seemed  to  look  at  for  a  moment  with  some 
doubt  if  it  were  not  a  mistake,  but  in  returning  it  she  bowed  again,  and 
simply  said,  *'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Fairly." 

You  will  be  sure  how  much  I  was  pleased  during  this  last  week  to  hear 
that  the  place  of  the  Master  of  St.  Catherine's  was  given  by  her  Majesty  to 
Mr.  Fairly.  It  is  reckoned  the  be'st  in  her  gift,  as  a  sinecure.  What  is  the 
income  I  know  not :  reports  differ  from  400/.  to  800/.  per  annum. 

The  night   before  we  left  Cheltenham  we  all  went  to  the  play.     Miss 

P and  myself  had  far  rather  have  passed  the  evening  together  ;  but  it 

was  concluded  we  should  be  pleased  to  go  the  theatre,  and  declining 
intended  kindness  is  always  an  ungrateful  task. 

I  was  introduced  in  the  box,  by  his  desire,  to  Lord  Mountmorris,  who  sat 
behind  me,  chatting  all  the  nigh^  with  the  freedom  of  a  long  acquaintance. 
He  is  clever  and  agreeable,  but  not  very  reserved  or  diffident. 

One  thing  surprised  me  from  him  very  much.  When  all  was  over  he 
offered  to  hand  me  out,  but  as  I  had  a  chair  bespoke,  without  a  servant, 
Columb  being  already  set  out  for  Windsor,  I  wished  to  decline  troubling 

him,  that  I  might  keep  back   to  the  last  moment  with   Miss  P .     He 

would  not,  however,  be  excused,  taking  the  hand  I  did  not  hold  out,  and 
when  I  said  I  must  have  my  chair  called  first,  "  O,"  he  cried,  "I  know 
your  chair  !"  and  then,  with  a  most  audible  voice,  he  pronounced,  "  Here, 
number  twenty-four  !"  and  instantly  a  chair  appeared,  which  I  knew  to  be 
right. 

How  he  had  got  at  this  number  is  odd  enough.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had 
tried  to  bespeak  it  for  himself,  and  so  might  hear  how  it  was  engaged.  He 
has  declared  a  violent  resolution  for  making  this  acquaintance  some  time  ; 
and  he  certainly  determined  the  opportunity  should  not  then  be  thrown 
away.  Yet  he  is  not  an  ill-bred,  though  a  bold  man  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  really  polite  for  a  character  of  that  sort. 

Lord  Mountmorris  told  me  some  very  curious  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Vesey 
and  her  coterie  in  former  days,  particularly  of  the  Russian  Princess  Dasch- 
koff,  who,  he  assured  me,  was  meant  by  O'Keeffe  for  the  Princess  Rusty 
Fusty,  in  the  '  Agreeable  Surprise  !' 

Saturday,  August  16th. — We  left  Cheltenham  early  this  morning. 
Major  Price  breakfasted  with  us,  and  was  so  melancholy  at  the  King's 
departure  he  could  hardly  speak  a  word.  All  Cheltenham  was  drawn  out 
into  the  High  street,  the  gentles  on  one  side  and  the  commons  on  the  other, 
and  a  band,  and  '  God  save  the  King,'  playing  and  singing. 

My  dear  Miss  P ,  with  all  her  friends,  was  there  for  a  last  look,  and 
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a  sorrowful  one  we  interchanged  ;  Mr.  Seward  also,  whom  again  I  am  not 
likely  to  meet  for  another  two  years  at  least. 

The  journey  was  quite  without  accident  or  adventure. 

And  thus  ends  the  Cheltenham  episode.  May  I  not  justly  call  it  so,  dif- 
ferent as  it  is  to  all  the  mode  of  life  I  have  hitherto  lived  here,  or  alas  !  am 
in  a  way  to  live  henceforward  ? 

Melancholy — most  melancholy — was  the  return  to  Windsor ;  destitute  of 
all  that  could  solace,  compose,  or  delight ;  replete  with  whatever  could 
fatigue,  harass,  and  depress !  Ease,  leisure,  elegant  society,  and  interesting 
communication,  were  now  to  give  place  to  arrogant  manners,  contentious 
disputation,  and  arbitrary  ignorance !  Oh,  Heaven  !  my  dearest  friends, 
what  scales  could  have  held  and  have  weighed  the  heart  of  your  F.  B.  as 
she  drove  past  the  door  of  her  revered,  lost  comforter,  to  enter  the  apartment 
inhabited  by  such  qualities  ! 

But  before  I  quit  this  journey  let  me  tell  one  very  pleasant  anecdote. 
When  we  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Burford  I  alighted  and  went  into  the 
inn,  to  meet  Mrs.  Gast,  to  whom  I  had  sent  by  Mrs.  Frodsham  a  request  to 
be  there  as  we  passed  through  the  town. 

I  rejoiced  indeed  to  see  again  the  sister  of  our  first  and  wisest  friend.  My 
Susanna,  who  knows  her  too  enthusiastic  character,  will  easily  suppose  my 
reception.  1  was  folded  in  her  arms,  and  bathed  in  her  tears  all  my  little 
stay,  and  my  own,  from  reflected  tenderness  for  her  ever-honoured,  loved, 
and  lamented  brother,  would  not  be  kept  quite  back  ;  'twas  a  species  of 
sorrowful  joy — painful,  yet  pleasing — that  seemed  like  a  fresh  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  my  affection,  and  made  the  meeting  excite  an  emotion  that  oc- 
cupied my  mind  and  reflections  almost  all  the  rest  of  my  journey. 

She  inquired  most  kindly  after  my  dear  father  and  my  Susanna,  and 
separately  and  with  interest  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family  ;  but  her  sur- 
prise to  see  me  now,  by  this  most  unexpected  journey,  when  she  had  con- 
cluded me  inevitably  shut  up  from  her  sight  for  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
joined  to  the  natural  warmth  of  her  disposition,  seemed  almost  to  suffocate 
her.  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  her,  but  my  time  was  unavoidably  short 
and  hurried.     I  inquired  after  Chesington,  and  heard  very  good  accounts. 

Windsor,  Sunday,  August  17th. — This  day,  after  our  arrival,  began 
precisely  the  same  as  every  day  preceding  our  journey.  The  '  Sleeping 
Beauty  in  the  Wood'  could  not  awake  more  completely  to  the  same  scene  ; 
yet  I  neither  have  been  asleep,  nor  am  quite  a  beauty  !  Oil  wish  I  were 
as  near  to  the  latter  as  the  former  at  this  minute  I 

We  had  all  the  set  assembled  to  congratulate  his  Majesty  on  his  return — 
Generals  and  Colonels  without  end.  I  was  very  glad  while  the  large  party 
lasted,  its  diminution  into  a  solitary  pair  ending  in  worse  than  piquet — a 
Ute-d-tite  ! — and  such  a  one,  too  !  after  being  so  spoiled  ! 

Monday,  August  18th. — Well,  now  I  have  a  new  personage  to  introduce 
to  you,  and  no  small  one  ;  ask  else  the  stars,  moon,  and  planets  1  While  I 
was  surrounded  with  bandboxes,  and  unpacking.  Dr.  Shepherd  was  an- 
nounced. Eager  to  make  his  compliments  on  the  safe  return,  he  forced  a 
passage  through  the  back  avenues  and  stairs,  for  he  told  me  he  did  not  like 
being  seen  coming  to  me  at  the  front  door,  as  it  might  create  some  jealousies 
amongst  the  other  Canons  !  A  very  commendable  circumspection  !  but 
whether  for  my  sake  or  his  own  he  did  not  particularize. 

M.  de  Lalande,  he  said,  the  famous  astronomer,  was  just  arrived  in 
England,  and  now  at  Windsor,  and  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me. 

Well,  while  he  was  talking  this  over,  and  I  was  wondering  and  evading, 
entered  Mr.  Turbulent.     What  a  surprise  at  sight  of  the  reverend  Canon  ! 
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The  reverend  Canon,  also,  was  interrupted  and  confused,  fearing,  possibly, 
the  high  honour  he  did  me  might  now  transpire  amongst  his  brethren,  not- 
withstanding his  generous  efforts  to  spare  them  its  knowledge. 

Mr.  Turbulent,  who  looked  big  with  heroics,  was  quite  provoked  to  see 
he  had  no  chance  of  giving  them  vent.  They  each  outstayed  the  patience 
of  the  other,  and  at  last  both  went  off  together. 

Some  hours  after,  however,  while  I  was  dressing,  the  Canon  returned.  I 
could  not  admit  him,  and  bid  Goter  tell  him  at  the  door  I  was  not  visible. 
He  desired  he  might  wait  till  I  was  ready,  as  he  had  business  of  importance. 
I  would  not  let  him  into  the  next  room,  but  said  he  might  stay  in  the  eating- 
parlour. 

When  I  was  dressed  I  sent  Goter  to  bring  him  in.  She  came  back, 
grinning  and  colouring:  she  had  not  found  him,  she  said,  but  only  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  who  was  there  alone,  and  had  called  her  in  to  know  what 
she  wanted.     She  answered  she  came  to  see  for  a  gentleman. 

"  There's  no  gentlemen,"  she  cried,  '*  to  come  into  my  parlour  !  it  is  not 
permit.     When  he  comes  I  will  have  it  locked  up." 

0  ho,  my  poor  careful  Canon  !  thought  I.  However,  soon  after  a  tap 
again  at  my  door  introduced  him.  He  said  he  had  been  waiting  below  in 
the  passage,  as  he  saw  Madame  Schwellenberg  in  the  parlour,  and  did  not 
care  to  have  her  know  him ;  but  his  business  was  to  settle  bringing  M.  de 
Lalande  to  see  me  in  the  evening. 

1  told  him  I  was  much  honoured,  and  so  forth,  but  that  I  received  no 
evening  company,  as  1  was  officially  engaged. 

He  had  made  the  appointment,  he  said,  and  could  not  break  it  without 
affronting  him  ;  besides,  he  gave  me  to  understand  it  would  be  an  honour 
to  me  for  ever  to  be  visited  by  so  great  an  astronomer. 

I  agreed  as  to  that,  and  was  forced,  moreover,  to  agree  to  all  the  rest,  no 
resource  remaining. 

I  mentioned  to  her  Majesty  the  slate  of  the  case.  She  thought  the  CanoQ 
very  officious,  and  disapproved  the  arrangement,  but  saw  it  was  unavoid- 
able. 

But  when  the  dinner  came  I  was  asked  by  i\iQ  presidente,  «*  What  for  send 
you  gentlemen  to  my  parlour  ?" 

"  I  was  dressing,  ma'am,  and  could  not  possibly  receive  company  in 
mine,  and  thought  the  other  empty." 

"  Empty  or  full  is  the  same !  I  won't  have  it.  I  will  lock  up  the  room 
when  it  is  done  so.  No,  no,  I  won't  have  no  gentlemen  here ;  it  is  not  per- 
mit, perticklere  when  they  won't  not  speak  to  me!" 

1  then  heard  that  "  a  large  man,  what  you  call"  had  entered  that  sacred 
domain,  and  seeing  there  a  lady,  had  quitted  it  "  bob  short !" 

I  immediately  explained  all  that  had  passed,  for  I  had  no  other  way  to  save 
myself  from  an  imputation  of  favouring  the  visits  and  indiscretion  of  this 
most  gallant  Canon. 

"  Veil,  when  he  comes  so  often  he  might  like  you.  For  what  won't  you 
not  marry  him?" 

This  was  coming  to  the  point,  and  so  seriously,  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
be  serious  in  answer,  to  avoid  misconstruction,  and  to  assure  her,  that  were 
he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  actually  at  my  feet,  I  would  not  become 
Archbishopess. 

'*  Veil,  you  been  right  when  you  don't  like  him  ;  I  don't  not  like  the  men 
neither  :  not  one  from  them  !" 

So  this  settled  us  very  amicably  till  tea-time,  and  in  the  midst  of  that, 
with  a  room  full  of  people,  I  was  called  out  by  Westerhaults  to  Dr.  Shep- 
herd! 
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Mrs.  Schwellenberg  herself  actually  te-he'd  at  this,  and  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly help  laughing  myself,  but  I  hurried  into  the  next  room,  where  I  found 
him  with  his  friend,  M.  de  Lalande.  What  a  reception  awaited  me  !  how 
unexpected  a  one  from  a  famed  and  great  astronomer  !  M.  de  Lalande 
advanced  to  meet  me — I  will  not  be  quite  positive  it  was  on  tiptoe,  but  cer- 
tainly with  a  mixture  of  jerk  and  strut  that  could  not  be  quite  flat-footed. 
He  kissed  his  hand  with  the  air  of  di  petit-maitre^  and  then  broke  forth  into 
such  a  harangue  of  Eloges,  so  solemn  with  regard  to  its  own  weight  and 
importance,  and  so  fade  with  respect  to  the  little  personage  addressed,  that 
I  could  not  help  thinking  it  lucky  for  the  planets,  stars,  and  sun,  they  were 
not  bound  to  hear  his  comments,  though  obliged  to  undergo  his  calcu- 
lations. 

On  my  part  sundry  profound  reverences,  with  now  and  then  an  "  O, 
monsieur  /"  or  "  c'est  trop  dlionneur^''  acquitted  me  so  well,  that  the  first 
harangue  being  finished,  on  the  score  of  general  and  grand  reputation, 
El-oge  the  second  began,  on  the  excellency  with  which  "  cette  cellhre  demoi- 
selle"  spoke  French  ! 

This  may  surprise  you,  my  dear  friends  ;  but  you  must  consider  M.  de 
Lalande  is  a  great  discoverer. 

Well,  but  had  you  seen  Dr.  Shepherd  !  he  looked  lost  in  sleek  delight 
and  wonder,  that  a  person  to  whom  he  had  introduced  M.  de  Lalande  should 
be  an  object  for  such  fine  speeches. 

This  gentleman's  figure,  meanwhile,  corresponds  no  belter  with  his  dis- 
course than  his  scientific  profession,  for  he  is  an  ugly  little  wrinkled  old 
man,  with  a  fine  showy  waistcoat,  rich  lace  ruffles,  and  the  grimaces  of  a 
dentist.  I  believe  he  chose  to  display  that  a  Frenchman  of  science  could 
be  also  a  man  of  gallantry. 

I  was  seated  between  them,  but  the  good  doctor  made  no  greater  interrup- 
tion to  the  florid  professor  that  I  did  myself;  he  only  grinned  applause,  with 
placid,  but  ineffable  satisfaction. 

Nothing  therefore  intervening,  Eloge  the  third  followed,  after  a  pause  no 
longer  than  might  be  necessary  for  due  admiration  of  Eloge  the  second. 
This  had  for  sujet  the  fair  female  sex ;  how  the  ladies  were  now  all  im- 
proved ;  how  they  could  write,  and  read,  and  spell ;  how  a  man  now-a-days 
might  talk  with  them  and  be  understood,  and  how  delightful  it  was  to  see 
such  pretty  creatures  turned  rational ! 

And  all  this,  of  course,  interspersed  with  particular  observations  and 
most  pointed  applications  ;  nor  was  there  in  the  whole  string  of  compli- 
ments which  made  up  the  three  bouquets^  one  single  one  amongst  them  that 
might  have  disgraced  any  petit-maitre  to  utter,  or  any  petite-maitresse  to 
hear. 

The  third  being  ended,  a  rather  longer  pause  ensued.  I  believe  he  was 
dry,  but  I  offered  him  no  tea.  I  would  not  voluntarily  be  accessory  to 
detaining  such  great  personages  from  higher  avocations.  1  wished  him  next 
to  go  and  study  the  stars  :  from  the  moon  he  seemed  so  lately  arrived  there 
was  little  occasion  for  another  journey. 

I  flatter  myself  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  for  the  fourth  eloge  was 
all  upon  his  unhappiness  in  tearing  himself  away  from  so  much  merit,  and 
ended  in  as  many  bows  as  had  accompanied  his  entrance. 

I  suppose,  in  going,  he  said,  with  a  shrug,  to  the  canon,  "  M,  le  Docteur, 
c'est  hien  genant,  mais  ilfaut  dire  des  jolies  choses  aux  dames  T'^ 

He  was  going  the  next  day  to  see  Dr.  Maskelyne's  observatory.  Well, 
I  have  had  him  first  in  mine  ! 

I  was  obliged  on  my  return  to  the  tea-room  to  undergo  much  dull  raillery 
from  my  fair  companion,  and  much  of  wonder  that  "  since  the  Canon  had 
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soch  good  preferment"  I  did  not  "  marry  him  at  once,"  for  he  would  not 
come  so  often  if  he  did  not  want  it." 

Tuesday,  August  18th. — The  Duke  of  York's  birthday  was  kept  this 
day,  instead  of  Saturday,  that  Sunday  morning  might  not  interfere  with 
the  ball. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  early,  while  I  was  yet  with  the  Queen.  He 
kissed  her  hand,  and  she  sent  for  the  Princesses.  Only  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  Princess  Sophia  were  dressed.  Her  Majesty  went  into  the  next  room 
with  Mrs.  Sandys,  to  have  her  shoes  put  on,  with  which  she  always  finishes. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  then  chatted  away  most  fluently.  Princess 
Elizabeth  frequently  addressed  me  v/ith  great  sweetness ;  but  the  Prince 
only  with  curious  eyes.  Do  not,  however,  understand  that  his  looks  were 
either  haughty  or  impertinent ;  far  from  it ;  they  were  curious,  however,  in 
the  extreme. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  almost  all  devoted  to  dressing  and  attendance, 
except  a  dinner,  an  afternoon,  a  tea,  and  an  evening  tite-d-tite  ! 

1  had  a  most  restless  and  feverish  night,  attempting  to  lie  down  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  rising  at  four.  The  Queen  came  home  from  the  Castle,  where 
the  ball  and  supper  were  given,  about  five  ;  and  at  six  I  again  laid  down  till 
near  eight. 

We  returned  to  Kew ;  and  in  the  evening  I  received  my  good  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge, who  was  all  kindness  and  cordiality.  I  was  truly  happy  in  his  com- 
pany, and  gave  him  the  history  of  our  journey  very  fully.  His  excellent 
daughter  was  at  Lavant,  with  both  her  brothers. 

We  proceeded  to  Windsor  without  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  was  unwell, 
and  went  to  town  for  advice. 

Poor  Madame  La  Fite  was  my  first  visiter,  and  I  made  her  as  welcome 
as  possible,  to  console  her  a  little  for  the  accident  that  happened  to  her 
poor  son,  at  a  place  where  she  might  reasonably  expect  nothing  but  good — 
dear  Norbury. 

For  the  remainder  of  this  month  we  had  General  Bude,  Colonel  Manners, 
and  Mr.  Bunbury,  on  visits  most  of  the  time,  to  aid  the  Equerry  in  Waiting, 
Colonel  Goldsworthy. 

Colonel  Manners  made  me  laugh  as  if  I  had  been  at  a  farce,  by  his 
history  of  the  late  Westminster  election,  in  which  Lord  John  Townshend 
conquered  Lord  Hood.  Colonel  Manners  is  a  most  eager  and  active 
partisan  on  the  side  of  the  Government,  but  so  indiscreet,  that  he  almost 
regularly  gets  his  head  broke  at  every  contested  election  ;  and  he  relates  it 
as  a  thing  of  course. 

I  inquired  if  he  pursued  his  musical  studies,  so  happily  begun  with 
Colonel  Welbred?  "Why,"  answered  he,  "not  much,  because  of  the 
election  ;  but  the  thing  is,  to  get  an  ear  :  however,  I  think  I  have  got  one, 
because  I  know  a  tune  when  1  hear  it,  if  it's  one  that  Fve  heard  before  a 
good  many  times;  so  I  think  that's  a  proof.  But  I  can  never  get  asked  to 
a  concert,  and  that  keeps  me  a  little  behind." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  I,  "  your  friends  conclude  you  have  music  enough  in 
your  three  months'  waiting  to  satisfy  you  for  all  the  year?" 

"  O,  ma'am,  as  to  that,  Fd  just  as  lief  hear  so  many  pots  and  pans 
rattled  together ;  one  noise  is  just  as  well  as  another  to  me." 

I  asked  him  whether  his  electioneering  with  so  much  activity  did  not 
make  his  mother.  Lady  Robert,  a  little  uneasy? — N.B.  She  is  a  Methodist. 

"  O,  it  does  her  a  great  deal  of  good,"  cried  he ;  "  for  I  could  never  get 
her  to  meddle  before ;  but  when  Fd  had  my  head  broke,  it  provoked  her  so, 
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she  went  about  herself  canvassing  among  the  good  people,  and  she  got  us 
twenty  votes." 

*'  So  then,"  cried  Col.  Goldsworthy,  "  there  are  twenty  good  people  in 
the  world  ?     That's  your  calculation,  is  it?" 

Mr.  Fisher,  who  just  then  came  in,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
passed,  starting  the  election  said  to  Colonel  Manners,  "  So,  sir,  you  have 
been  beat,  I  hear !" 

He  meant  only  his  party  ;  but  his  person  having  shared  the  same  fate, 
occasioned  a  violent  shout  among  the  rest  at  this  innocent  speech,  and  its 
innocent  answer;  for  Colonel  Manners,  looking  only  a  little  surprised, 
simply  said,  "  Yes,  I  was  beat,  a  little." 

"A  little,  sir?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fisher,  "no,  a  great  deal;  you  were 
shamefully  beat — thrashed  thoroughly." 

In  the  midst  of  a  violent  second  shout,  Colonel  Manners  only  said, 
"  Well,  I  always  hated  all  that  party,  and  now  I  hate  them  worse  than 
ever." 

"  Ay,  that  I'll  be  bound  for  you,"  cried  Colonel  Goldsworthy. 

"  Yes,  for  having  been  so  drubbed  by  them,"  cried  Mr.  Fisher. 

As  I  now,  through  all  his  good  humour,  saw  Colonel  Manners  colour  a 
little,  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Mr.  Fisher,  "  Pray  is  it  in  innocence,  or 
in  malice,  that  you  use  these  terms  ?" 

1  saw  his  innocence  by  his  surprise,  and  I  whispered  him  the  literal  state 
of  all  he  said ;  he  was  quite  shocked,  and  coloured  in  his  turn,  apologising 
instantly  to  Colonel  Manners,  and  protesting  he  had  never  heard  of  his 

personal  ill  usage,  but  only  meant  the  defeat  of  his  party. 

#  #  #  #  *  # 

Every  body  was  full  of  Mr.  Fairly's  appointment,  and  spoke  of  it  with 
pleasure.  General  Bude  had  seen  him  in  town,  where  he  had  remained 
some  days,  to  take  the  oaths,  I  believe,  necessary  for  his  place.  General 
Bude  has  long  been  intimate  with  him,  and  spoke  of  his  character  exactly 
as  it  has  appeared  to  me  ;  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  who  was  at  West- 
minster with  him,  declared  he  believed  a  better  man  did  not  exist.  "This, 
in  particular,"  cried  General  Bude,  "  I  must  say  of  Fairly  :  whatever  he 
thinks  right  he  pursues  straightforward;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  sacri- 
fice upon  earth  that  he  would  not  make,  rather  than  turn  a  moment  out  of 
the  path  that  he  had  an  opinion  it  was  his  duty  to  keep  in." 

They  talked  a  good  deal  of  his  late  lady  ;  none  of  them  knew  her  but 
very  slightly,  as  she  was  remarkably  reserved,  "  more  than  reserved," 
cried  General  Bude,  "  she  was  quite  cold.  Yet  she  loved  London  and 
public  life,  and  Fairly  never  had  any  taste  for  them  ;  in  that  they  were 
very  mal  assortie^  but  in  all  other  things  very  happy." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  "  and  how  shall  we  give  praise  enough 
to  a  man  that  would  be  happy  himself,  and  make  his  wife  so  too,  for  all  that 
difference  of  opinion?  for  it  was  all  his  management,  and  good  address,  and 
good  temper.     I  hardly  know  such  another  man." 

General  Bude  then  related  many  circumstances  of  his  most  exemplary 
conduct  during  the  illness  of  his  poor  suffering  wife,  and  after  her  loss  ;  every 
body,  indeed,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  new  appointment,  has  broke  forth  to 
do  justice  to  his  deserving  it.  Mrs.  Ariana  Egerton,  who  came  twice  to 
drink  tea  with  me  on  my  being  senza  Cerhera^  told  me  that  her  brother-in- 
law.  Colonel  Masters,  who  had  served  with  him  at  Gibraltar,  protested  there 
was  not  an  officer  in  the  army  of  a  nobler  and  higher  character,  both  pro- 
fessional and  personal. 

She  asked  me  a  thousand  questions  of  what  I  thought  about  Miss  Fuzilier? 
She  dislikes  her  so  very  much,  she  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  becoming 
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Mrs.  Fairly.  She  has  met  with  some  marks  of  contempt  from  her  in  their 
official  meetings  at  St.  James's,  that  cannot  be  pardoned.  Miss  Fuzilier, 
indeed,  seemed  to  me  formerly,  when  I  used  to  meet  her  in  company,  to 
have  an  uncertainty  of  disposition  that  made  her  like  two  persons ;  now 
haughty,  silent,  and  supercilious — and  then  gentle,  composed,  and  interesting. 
She  is,  however,  very  little  liked,  the  worst  being  always  what  most  spreads 
abroad. 

The  Queen  was  all  graciousness,  unmixed,  to  me,  during  this  recess  of 
La  Coynpagne  ;  whenever  she  did  not  attend  the  early  prayers  she  almost 
regularly  gave  to  me  their  time,  coming  to  my  room,  and  there  staying  till 
the  King  returned.  She  lent  me  books,  talked  them  over,  and  opened  upon 
a  thousand  confidential  topics  ;  and  the  excellence  of  her  understanding  and 
acuteness  of  her  observation  never  fail  to  make  all  discourse  with  her  lively 
and  informing. 

I  saw  all  I  could  see  of  my  poor  Mrs.  Astley,  who  is  settled,  by  way  of 
keeping  the  house,  in  the  loved  mansion  of  the  most  venerable  and  perfect 
of  human  beings — human  now  no  longer— but  perfect,  I  trust,  with  a  per- 
fection above  our  comprehension  I  Nothing,  however,  is  yet  arranged  as 
to  her  pension,  &c.,  which  grieves  and  distresses  me  beyond  measure. 

Lady  Courtoun  has  had  a  new  place  not  merely  given,  but  created  for 
her.  She  was  so  useful  and  pleasant  to  the  Queen  at  Cheltenham,  that  she 
has  been  appointed  Lady  in  Waiting  in  the  Country ;  by  which  means  she 
will  now  regularly  attend  her  Majesty  in  all  country  excursions,  and  during 
all  residences  at  Windsor  and  Kew.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  for  she  is  con- 
stantly cheerful  and  obliging,  and  seems  invariably  in  good  humour  and 

good  spirits. 

*  *  #  *  #  #  * 

I  have  been  reading  a  volume  of  D'Alembert's  '  Eloges,'  with  very  great 
pleasure ;  the  accounts  of  Massillon,  Boileau,  Fenelon,  De  la  Motte,  and 
many  others,  were  highly  interesting  to  me,  though  I  cannot  but  think  of 
what  Mr.  Fairly  said  when  he  borrowed  this  volume  at  Cheltenham,  in  the 
mere  desperation  of  having  no  other  reading.  "  I  do  not  like,"  he  said, 
**  these  '  Eloges ;'  they  contain  what  one  modest  man  never  could  say  to 
another — nor  of  another."  However,  I  fancy  he  had  read  some  other 
author's  *  Eloges,'  for  these  are  by  no  means  so  adulatory  :  far  otherwise ; 
indeed,  they  are  full  of  criticism,  and,  I  think,  candid  strictures. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1788. 

Baron  Trenck — His  Adventures  and  Character — Drawing-room  at  St,  Jameses— Return 
to  Kew — Royal  Birthday — Toil  and  Toilette — A  Dinner  Party — A  Family  Meeting — 
St.  James's  and  Windsor — Dr.  Herschel — Dr.  Hunter — Illness  of  the  King — Sir  George 
Baker — The  King  grows  w^orse — Alarm  and  Agitation — Return  to  Windsor — Confe- 
rence with  the  King  during  his  illness- — Mental  Character  of  his  Disorder — Affecting 
Scene  w^ith  the  King  in  the  Queen's  Apartments —  A  Melancholy  Birthday — Grief  of 
the  Queen —  The  King  grows  worse — Confirmed  Insanity  of  the  King — Newspaper 
Reports — Confusion  and  Dismay  of  the  Household — Arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
The  Palace  closed  against  all  Visiters — Paroxysm  of  the  King  at  Dinner — Conduct  of 
the  Queen — The  King's  Account  of  his  Own  Case — Piety  of  the  Queen — Lady  Car- 
marthen— Arrival  of  Dr.  Warren — The  King  refuses  to  admit  Him — The  Princesses — 
Perplexity  of  the  Queen — Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — The  Queen's  kindness  and 
consideration  for  her  Attendants — Details  of  the  new  Mode  of  Life  at  Windsor,  conse- 
quent on  the  King's  Illness — All  Entrance  to  the  Palace  interdicted  by  the  Prince  — 
The  Duke  of  York — The  King  grows  worse — The  Prince  assumes  the  Government  of 
the  Palace. 

September  1st. — Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  poor  slaughtered  partridges  I 
I  finished  this  morning  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  Trenck,'  which  have 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  entertainment;  I  mean  in  the  first  volume,  the 
second  containing  not  more  matter  than  might  fill  four  pages.  But  the 
singular  hardiness,  gallantry,  ferocity,  and  ingenuity  of  this  copy  of  the 
knights  of  ancient  times,  who  has  happened  to  be  born  since  his  proper 
epoch,  have  wonderfully  drawn  me  on,  and  I  could  not  rest  without  finish- 
ing his  adventures.  They  are  reported  to  be  chiefly  of  his  own  invention  ; 
but  I  really  find  an  air  of  self-belief  in  his  relations,  that  inclines  me  to  think 
he  has  but  narrated  what  he  had  persuaded  himself  was  true.  His  ill-usage 
is  such  as  to  raise  the  utmost  indignation  in  every  reader;  and  if  it  really 
affected  his  memory  and  imagination,  and  became  thence  the  parent  of  some 
few  embellishments  and  episodes,  I  can  neither  wonder  nor  feel  the  interest 
of  his  narrative  diminished. 

Mrs.  Ariana  Egerton  and  her  mother  drank  tea  with  me.  I  like  them  on 
these  occasions,  when  I  want  lady  assistants  in  doing  tea  honours. 

September  2d.  —  To-day  I  went  to  Kew,  with  the  usual  three,  Mr. 
Turbulent,  Mr.  de  Luc,  and  Miss  Planta. 

Mr.  Turbulent  was  in  high  rage  that  I  was  utterly  invisible  since  my 
return  from  Cheltenham;  he  protested  he  had  called  seven  times  at  my 
door  without  gaining  admission,  and  never  was  able  to  get  in  but  whea 
•'  Dr.  Shepherd  had  led  the  way." 

He  next  began  a  mysterious  attack  upon  the  proceedings  of  Cheltenham. 
He  had  heard,  he  said,  strange  stories  of  flirtations  there.  I  could  not 
doubt  what  he  meant,  but  I  would  not  seem  to  understand  him :  first, 
because  I  know  not  from  whom  he  has  been  picking  up  this  food  for  his 
busy  spirit,  since  no  one  there  appeared  collecting  it  for  him ;  and 
secondly,  because  I  would  not  degrade  an  acquaintance  which  I  must  hope 
"will  prove  as  permanent  as  it  is  honourable,  by  conceiving  the  word  flirta- 
tion to  be  possibly  connected  with  it. 

By  every  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  renewed  this  obscure 
raillery ;  but  I  never  would  second  it,  either  by  question  or  retort,  and 
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therefore  it  cannot  but  die  away  unmeaningly  as  it  was  born.  Some 
effect,  however,  it  seems  to  have  had  upon  him,  who  has  withdrawn  all 
his  own  heroics,  while  endeavouring  to  develope  what  1  have  received 
elsewhere. 

September  4th. — To-day  there  was  a  drawing-room,  and  I  had  the 
blessing  of  my  dearest  father  while  it  lasted  ;  but  not  solus — he  was 
accompanied  by  my  mother;  and  my  dear  Esther  and  her  little  innocent 
Sophy  spent  part  of  the  time  with  us.  I  am  to  be  godmother  to  the  two 
little  ones,  Esther's  and  James's.     Heaven  bless  them  ! 

We  returned  to  Kew  to  a  late  dinner;  and,  indeed,  I  had  one  of  the 
severest  evenings  I  ever  passed,  where  my  heart  took  no  share  in  unkind- 
ness  and  injustice.  I  was  wearied  in  the  extreme,  as  I  always  am  on 
these  drawing-room  days,  which  begin  with  full  hair-dressing  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  hardly  ever  allow  any  breakfast  time,  and  certainly 
only  standing,  except  while  frizzing,  till  the  drawing-room  commences; 
and  then  two  journeys  in  that  decked  condition — and  then  another  dressing, 
with  three  dressing  attendances — and  a  dinner  at  near  seven  o'clock. 

Yet,  not  having  power  to  be  very  amusing  after  all  this,  I  was  sternly 
asked  by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  "  For  what  I  did  not  talk  ?"  I  answered 
simply,  "  Because  I  was  tired." 

"  You  tired  I — what  have  you  done?  when  I  used  to  do  so  much  more — 
you  tired  !  what  have  you  to  do  but  to  be  happy  ? — have  you  the  laces  to 
buy?  have  you  the  wardrobe  to  part?  have  you — you  tired?  Veil,  what 
will  become  next,  when  you  have  every  happiness  ! — you  might  not  be 
tired.     No,  I  can't  bear  it." 

This,  and  so  much  more  than  it  would  be  possible  to  write,  all  uttered 
with  a  haughtiness  and  contempt  that  the  lowest  servant  could  not  have 
brooked  receiving,  awoke  me  pretty  completely,  though  before  I  was  scarce 
able  to  keep  my  eyelids  a  moment  open  ;  but  so  sick  I  turned,  that  indeed 
it  was  neither  patience  nor  effort  that  enabled  me  to  hear  her ;  I  had 
literally  hardly  strength,  mental  or  bodily,  to  have  answered  her.  Every 
happiness  mine ! — O  gracious  heaven  !  thought  I,  and  this  is  the  companion 
of  my  leisure — the  associate  of  my  life  !  Ah,  my  dear  friends,  I  will  not  now 
go  on — I  turn  sick  again. 

I  kept  no  more  journal  till  my  most  loved  friends  arrived,  the  lOth  of 
this  month,  and  departed,  the  16th.  O,  they  will  here  see,  by  those  last 
few  words,  how  seasonable  was  their  sweet  visit ;  how  necessary  to  cheer 
the  mournful  murmurings  of  such  a  livelong  life. 

7^  Vf»  Vp  VV*  VF  Vf^  ^ 

Mr.  Turbulent  is  very  quiet,  and  begins,  therefore,  to  grow  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  party — such  a  life  to  it,  indeed — as  his  abilities  and  intelligence 
must  always  render  him  when  his  flights  do  not  interfere.  One  little  fit  of 
the  old  style  was  just  beginning,  upon  my  remaining  alone  in  the  parlour 
at  Kew;  but  on  my  rising  to  go  to  my  room  upstairs — for  I  am  not  at  Kew, 
as  at  Windsor,  forced  to  keep  in  the  same  accessible  apartment — he  pro- 
tested he  would  be  perfectly  lamb-like  if  I  would  stay. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  I  answered,  "on  that  condition  ;  for  I  had  great 
pleasure  in  thinking  you  grown  quite  tame  and  good." 

"  So  I  am,"  cried  he,  "  and  so  you  shall  find  me." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  I  sat  still  all  the  evening,  working. 
His  talk  was  all  general,  and  full  of  observation  and  entertainment.  Some- 
thing, however,  has  occurred,  but  what  I  know  not,  to  determine  him  on 
keeping  a  strict  guard  over  himself.  I  rejoice,  be  it  what  it  may.  He 
gave  me  some  hints  to  this  purpose,  but  I  could  not  comprehend  them, 
and  did  not  choose  to  ask,  or  let  him  know  I  thought  any  caution  or 
guard  necessary :  for  now,  indeed,  I  flatter  myself,  not  only  our  scenes  of 
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violence  and  rhodomontading  are  over,  but  that  his  volatile  temper  will  soon 
lead  him  to  forget  they  ever  passed.  He  may  then  prove  a  truly  pleasant 
acquaintance  to  me,  and  a  most  able  relief  to  the  mental  monotony  of  our 
internal  society. 

September  22d. — This  day  was  all  dressing  again,  to  commemorate  the 
Coronation.  I  hate  the  parade  and  trouble  of  these  days,  but  must  surely 
bear  it,  for  a  memorial  of  the  period  that  gave  us  such  a  King — so  good  he 
is,  so  benevolent,  so  disinterested,  so  amiable. 

All  are  in  preparation  for  Princess  Royal,  whose  birthday  concludes  this 
month  ;  that  is,  keeping  it  one  day,  and  resting  from  it  another. 

September  27th. — Mrs.  Schwellenberg  not  being  well  enough  to  come 
down  to  tea,  I  invited  Madame  de  la  Fite,  as  I  knew  there  would  be  a 
larger  party  to  be  ready  for  Monday's  birthday.  And,  accordingly,  added 
to  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  who  has  now  his  three  months'  waiting,  were 
General  Bude,  Mr.  Blomberg,  and  Colonel  Welbred. 

It  quite  delighted  me  to  see  this  last,  and  he  was  more  lively  and  animated 
than  usual.  He  took  his  old  seat,  Mr.  Turbulent  not  being  present,  and 
gave  me  a  full  history  how  he  had  passed  his  summer  ;  which,  as  usual, 
was  in  following  up  beautiful  prospects,  and  bringing  home  their  principal 
points. 

He  had  been  also,  he  said,  to  Cheltenham,  since  our  departure :  "  And 
there  I  was  very  happy  to  see  how  beautiful  a  view  you  had  from  your  room 
upstairs." 

I  laughed  heartily,  and  asked  "  How  he  should  know  my  room?" 

**I  know  both  your  rooms,"  he  cried. 

*'  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  least  worth  your  knowing,"  cried  I, 
"  for  one  was  a  garret,  the  other  a  store-room." 

"Yes,  I  was  sorry  for  your  parlour,  but  above-stairs  the  view  might 
compensate  for  the  smallness  of  the  apartment." 

He  told  me  the  house  was  now  shown  to  all  travellers,  with  the  names  of 
every  inhabitant  during  the  Royal  visit. 

September  27th. — The  birthday  of  our  lovely  eldest  Princess.  It 
happens  to  be  also  the  birth-day  of  Miss  Goldsworthy  ;  and  her  Majesty, 
in  a  sportive  humour,  bid  me,  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  go  and  bring 
down  the  two  "Michaelmas  geese."  I  told  the  message  to  the  Princess 
Augusta,  who  repeated  it  in  its  proper  words.  I  attended  them  to  the  Queen's 
dressing-room,  and  there  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  cadeaux  presentations. 
The  birthdays  in  this  house  are  made  extremely  interesting  at  the  moment, 
by  the  reciprocations  of  presents  and  congratulations  in  this  affectionate 
family.  Were  they  but  attended  with  less  of  toil  (I  hate  to  add  ette,  for  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  little  toil),  I  should  like  them  amazingly. 

At  noon  I  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Majendie,  begging  a  hint  how  to 
come  dressed,  as  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  had  invited  her  to  dinner. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  being  too  much  indisposed  to  come  down  stairs,  I 
could  not  but  marvel  at  her  not  acquainting  me  she  had  invited  company  to 
the  table  of  which,  perforce,  I  must  be  deputy-receiver.  Flowever,  the 
marvel  rested  not  here  ;  for  when  dinner  was  called,  and  I  opened  my  door 
to  be  ready  to  follow  Mrs.  Majendie,  as  she  descended  from  making  her 
compliments  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg — not  Mrs.  Majendie  alone  had 
I  to  follow — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Majendie,  Miss  Goldsworthy,  Madame  La 
Fite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  Miss  Mawr,  Mr.  Turbulent,  and  Mdlle.  Mont- 
mollin. 

I  disguised  my  surprise  at  this  great  group  as  well  as  I  could,  lest  to 
them  it  should  prove  as  awkward  as  to  me ;  and  I  passed  them,  to  take  my 
seat  with  all  the  ease  I  could  assume.     But  I  think  it  was  a  tolerable  stroke 
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of  power,  to  invite  such  a  party  to  a  table  at  which  another  must  preside, 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  her  purpose. 

The  dinner,  however,  was  cheerful  and  lively :  they  were  all  intiniate 
with  one  another,  and  none  pretended  to  be  saddened  at  the  absence. 

September  30th — This  nnonth  concluded  with  a  very  singular  confi- 
dence. I  had  a  private  visit  from  Miss  Mawr :  she  came  to  borrow  a  book 
to  while  away  some  of  the  time  she  spent  in  waiting  till  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
could  receive  her,  who  always  summoned  her  some  time  before  she  was 
ready.  But  she  besought  me  not  to  mention  she  had  called  ;  "  For,  to  tell 
the  truth,"  she  said,  "I  should  never  be  forgiven  if  it  was  known  I  called 
for  a  moment !" 

I  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  though  its  plainness  surprised  me;  but 
she  said,  relying  on  my  honour,  she  must  tell  me  something  more,  that  had 
struck  her  with  such  an  indignation  for  me  she  could  not  conceal  it.  The 
day  before,  when  all  her  company  was  assembled  upstairs,  before  dinner, 
she  publicly  asked  Miss  Goldsworthy  to  do  the  honours  of  her  table,  as 
she  was  not  well  enough  to  do  them  herself! 

<'  I  was  quite  glad,"  she  added,  "  that  you  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  so 
passed  on  so  innocently  to  your  proper  place ;  and  I'm  sure  they  were  all 
glad,  for  every  body  stared.  But  I  must  beg  you  never  so  much  as  to  say 
I  ever  called  upon  you,  for  she  can't  bear  it !  she's  so  jealous.  And  now  I 
must  go :  for  if  she  should  hear  me  here  she'll  never  forgive  it,  and  she's 
always  listening  what  voices  she  can  hear  in  your  room." 
f  She  then  confessed  she  often  thought  me  strangely  used  in  many  ways,  and 
slighted,  and  contradicted,  and  dealt  with  very  rudely,  but  it  was  all  from 
jealousy,  and  so  must  be  passed  over.  Yet  she  owned  for  herself,  it  was  a 
life  not  to  be  endured  ;  that  the  greatest  penance  she  ever  suffered  was 
making  these  visits,  which,  also,  she  never  consented  to  till  she  had  refused 
as  often  as  she  dared. 

Something  there  is,  I  know  not  what,  of  unhappy  obligation  to  her,  that 
compels  this  intercourse  ;  but  she  assured  me,  were  it  of  a  sort  to  last,  she 
should  break  it,  to  live  on  bread  and  water  in  preference !  and  she  pitied  me, 
with  a  good-nature  that  quite  made  me  friends  with  her,  for  so  sad  a  lot  as 
falling  into  such  hands. 

To  live  upon  bread  and  water — ah  !  were  that  my  only  difficulty  ! 

I  am  glad,  however,  I  did  not  know  this  intended  affront ;  it  would  highly 
have  embarrassed  me  how  to  act,  and  I  was  embarrassed  enough  without  it. 
Two  years  ago  I  should  have  rejoiced  at  any  proposition  that  took  from  me 
the  presidency  of  the  table  ;  but  now,  after  two  years  keeping  it,  whenever 
its  first  claimant  was  absent,  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  house  to  have  had  it  thus  suddenly  taken  away  ;  and  such  was 
its  palpable  meaning. 

After  we  all  came  downstairs,  except  Miss  Mawr,  she  inquired  whether 
Miss  Goldsworthy  had  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Miss  Mawr  was  afraid 
to  answer,  and  she  asked  Westerhaults,  who  said  No ;  and  she  expressed 
great  anger  and  displeasure  that  her  commands  were  thus  disregarded  at  her 
own  table  ! 

She  felt,  however,  too  strongly,  that  she  here  attempted  an  exertion  of 
caprice  and  power  beyond  her  right,  to  venture  at  speaking  of  it  to  me ; 
she  knew  it  was  atrial  of  tyranny  as  unauthorized  as  it  was  unprovoked,  and 
that  it  could  not  stand  the  test  of  resistance  even  from  the  person  whom  she 
thinks  an  object  for  her  to  trample  upon.  She  has  become,  however,  both 
colder  and  fiercer  ever  since  :  I  cannot  now  meet  her  eyes — they  are  almost 
terrifying. 

Nothing  upon  earth  having  passed  between  us,  nor  the  most  remote  sub- 
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ject  of  offence  having  occurred,  I  have  only  one  thing  on  which  to  rest  my 
conjectures,  for  the  cause  of  this  newly-awakened  evil  spirit,  and  this  is  from 
the  gentlemen.  They  had  all  of  late  been  so  wearied  that  they  could  not 
submit  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  her  society  :  they  had  swallowed  a 
dish  of  tea  and  quitted  the  room  all  in  five  minutes,  and  Colonel  Golds- 
worthy  in  particular,  when  without  any  companion  in  his  waiting,  had 
actually  always  fallen  asleep,  even  during  that  short  interval,  or  at  least, 
shut  his  eyes,  to  save  himself  the  toil  of  speaking. 

This  she  brooked  very  ill,  but  I  was  esteemed  innocent,  and  therefore 
made,  occasionally,  the  confidant  of  her  complaints.  But  lately,  that  she 
has  been  ill,  and  kept  upstairs  every  night,  she  has  always  desired  me  to 
come  to  her  as  soon  as  tea  was  over,  which,  she  observed,  "  need  not  keep 
me  five  minutes."  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  tea  is  now  at  least  an 
hour,  and  often  more. 

I  have  been  constantly  received  with  reproaches  for  not  coming  sooner,  and 
compelled  to  declare  I  had  not  been  sooner  at  liberty.  This  has  occasioned 
a  deep  and  visible  resentment,  all  against  them,  yet  vented  upon  me,  not  in 
acknowledged  displeasure — pride  there  interfered — but  in  constant  ill- 
humour,  ill-breeding,  and  ill-will. 

At  length,  however,  she  has  broken  out  into  one  inquiry,  which,  if 
favourably  answered,  might  have  appeased  all ;  but  truth  was  too  strongly 
in  the  way.  A  few  evenings  after  her  confinement  she  very  gravely  said, 
"  Colonel  Goldsworthy  always  sleeps  with  me  I  sleeps  he  with  you  the 
same  ?" 

In  the  midst  of  all  my  irksome  discomfort,  it  was  with  difliculty  I  could 
keep  my  countenance  at  this  question,  which  I  was  forced  to  negative. 

The  next  evening  she  repeated  it.  "  Veil,  sleeps  he  yet  with  you — Colonel 
Goldsworthy?" 

"  Not  yet,  ma'am,"  I  hesitatingly  answered. 

"  O  !  ver  veil  1  he  will  sleep  with  nobody  but  me  !  O,  I  von't  come 
down." 

And  a  little  after  she  added,  "  I  believe  he  vill  marry  you  !" 

*'  I  believe  not,  ma'am,"  I  answered. 

And  then,  very  gravely,  she  proposed  him  to  me,  saying  he  only  wanted 
a  little  encouragement,  for  he  was  always  declaring  he  wished  for  a  wife, 
and  yet  wanted  no  fortune — "  so  for  what  won't  you  not  have  him '/" 

I  assured  her  we  were  both  perfectly  well  satisfied  apart,  and  equally  free 
from  any  thoughts  of  each  other. 

<'  Then  for  what,"  she  cried,  "  won't  you  have  Dr.  Shepherd?" 

She  is  now  in  the  utmost  haste  to  dispose  of  me  !  and  then  she  added 
she  had  been  told  that  Dr.  Shepherd  would  marry  me  ! 

She  is  an  amazing  woman  !  Alas,  I  might  have  told  her  I  knew  too  well 
what  it  was  to  be  tied  to  a  companion  ill-assorted  and  unbeloved,  where  I 
could  not  help  myself,  to  make  any  such  experiment  as  a  volunteer! 

If  she  asks  me  any  more  about  Colonel  Goldsworthy  and  his  sleeping,  I 
think  1  will  answer  I  am  too  near-sighted  to  be  sure  if  he  is  awake  or  not ! 

However,  I  cannot  but  take  this  stroke  concerning  the  table  extremely 
ill;  for  though  amongst  things  of  the  very  least  consequence  in  itself,  it  is 
more  openly  designed  as  an  affront  than  any  step  that  has  been  taken  with 
me  yet. 

I  have  given  the  Colonel  a  hint,  however, — that  he  may  keep  awake  in 
future. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  this  increased  ill-will  may  arise  from  my  having  been 
of  the  Cheltenham  party,  where  she  could  not  go,  from  want  of  room  for 
her  four  servants.     And  however  little  I  may  have  to  do  with  these  regula- 
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tions,  1  am  quite  the  most  convenient  person  to  receive  the  ill  fruits  of  her 
disappointments. 

Well,  the  month  is  passed,  however,  and  here  ends  its  recital. 

October  2d. — What  a  sweet  noon  had  I  this  day — my  beloved  father, 
my  tender  Susanna,  my  little  darling  Fanny  ! — How  should  I  love  the  draw- 
ing-room days,  with  all  their  toil,  had  they  more  frequently  such  cheers. 
Dearest,  dearest  Susanna  !  O,  how  my  heart  dwelt  upon  the  little  sight  all 
the  rest  of  the  softened  day  !  And  I  had  leisure  for  repose  to  the  poor  mind, 
since  I  returned  to  Kew  senza  Cerbera. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  very  ill  indeed,  took  leave  of  the  Queen  at  St. 
James's,  to  set  off  for  Weymouth,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Hastings.  I  was 
really  very  sorry  for  her ;  she  was  truly  in  a  situation  of  suffering,  from 
bodily  pain,  the  most  pitiable.  1  thought,  as  I  looked  at  her,  that  if  the  ill- 
humours  I  so  often  experience  could  relieve  her,  I  would  consent  to  bear 
them  unrepining,  in  preference  to  seeing  or  knowing  her  so  ill.  But  it  is 
just  the  contrary ;  spleen  and  ill  temper  only  aggravate  disease,  and  while 
they  involve  others  in  temporary  participation  of  their  misery,  twine  it  around 
themselves  in  bandages  almost  stationary.  She  was  civil,  too,  poor  woman. 
I  suppose  when  absent  she  could  not  well  tell  why  she  had  ever  been 
otherwise. 

October  3d. — We  returned  to  Windsor  at  noon.  Mrs.  de  Luc  sent 
me  a   most   pressing  invitation  to  tea,  and  to  hear  a  little  music.     Two 

young  ladies,  Misses  S ,    were  to   perform  at   her    house  in   a  little 

concert. 

I  am  always  happy  to  see  this  excellent  woman,  and  I  could  make  myself 
much  comfort  from  her  kindness,  which  is  of  the  very  warmest  sort ;  but 
she  also  fears  to  show  it,  lest  it  involve  Mr.  de  Luc  in  ill-consequences.  She 
therefore  only  comes  to  me  by  stealth,  making  all  her  public  visits  above- 
stairs,  and  then  gliding  softly  down,  as  carefully,  though  not  quite  so  ter- 
rified, as  Miss  Mawr. 

The  Misses  S— —  I  had  seen  formerly  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  their 
mother,  who  came  to  remind  me  of  having  there  met  her. 

Dr.  Herschel  was  there,  and  accompanied  them  very  sweetly  on  the 
violin:  his  new-married  wife,  was  with  him,  and  his  sister.  His  wife  seems 
good-natured  :  she  was  rich  too !  and  astronomers  are  as  able  as  other  men 
to  discern  that  gold  can  glitter  as  well  as  stars. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  also  there,  who  has  lately  written  a  Biographical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  but  I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

This  little  visit  was  not  quite  so  well  understood  as  1  had  expected,  so  I 
shall  take  the  same  step  no  more—that's  all  ! 

October  6th. — General  Grenville  is  now  stationed  here,  his  own  regi- 
ment being  quartered  at  Windsor.  I  begin  to  find  I  shall  like  him  better  ; 
his  extreme  en7iui  and  shy  indolence  do  him  injustice  :  there  seems  worth 
and  good-humour,  and  even  a  disposition  to  sport,  veiled  under  this  listless 
mist. 

October  9th. — I  go  on  now  pretty  well ;  and  I  am  so  much  acquainted 
with  my  party,  that  when  no  strangers  are  added,  I  begin  to  mind  nothing 
but  the  first  entree  of  my  male  visitants.  My  Royal  Mistress  is  all  sweet- 
ness to  me;  Miss  Planta  is  most  kind  and  friendly;  General  Bude  is  ever 
the  same,  and  ever  what  I  do  not  wish  to  alter  ;  Colonel  Goldsworthy  seems 
coming  round  to  good-humour ;  and  even  General  Grenville  begins  to 
grow  sociable.  He  has  quilted  the  corner  into  which  he  used  to  cast  his 
long  figure,  merely  to  yawn  and  lounge  ;  and  though  yawn  and  lounge  he 
does  still,  and  must  I  believe,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  yet  does  it  in 
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society,  and  mixes  between  it  loud  sudden  laughter  at  what  is  occasionally 
said,  and  even  here  and  there  a  question  relative  to  what  is  going  forward. 
Nay — yesterday  he  even  seated  himself  at  the  tea-table,  and  amused  him- 
self by  playing  with  my  work-box,  and  making  sundry  inquiries  about  its 
contents. 

So  now,  I  believe,  I  am  entered  into  good-fellowship  with  them  all.  I 
have  also  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  and  it  is  quiet  and  uncontrolled.  So, 
altogether,  things  never  have  been  smoother,  though  serenity  cannot  well 
have  less  of  interest  in  it.  Serenity,  however,  it  is,  and  gratefully  I  wel- 
come it. 

October  10th. — This  evening,  most  unwittingly,  I  put  my  new  neigh- 
bour's good-humour  somewhat  to  the  test.  He  asked  me  whether  I  had 
walked  out  in  the  morning'?  Yes,  I  answered,  I  always  walked.  "And  in 
the  Little  Parkl"  cried  he.  Yes,  I  said,  and  to  Old  Windsor,  and  round 
the  park  wall,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  almost  to  Beau- 
mont Lodge,  and  in  the  avenue  of  the  Great  Park,  and  in  short,  in  all  the 
vicinage  of  Windsor.     "  But  in  ihe  Little  Park  ]"  he  cried. 

Still  I  did  not  understand  him,  but  plainly  answered,  "  Yes,  this  morning  ; 
and  indeed  many  mornings." 

"  But  did  you  see  nothing — remark  nothing  there?" 

"  No,  not  that  I  recollect,  except  some  soldiers  drilling." 

You  never  heard  such  a  laugh  as  now  broke  forth  from  all — for,  alas  for 
my  poor  eyes,  there  had  been  in  the  Little  Park  General  Grenville's  whole 
regiment,  with  all  his  officers,  and  himself  at  their  head ! 

Fortunately  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  the  King's  service :  this  I 
mentioned,  adding  that  else  I  could  never  again  appear  before  him. 

He  affected  to  be  vehemently  affronted,  but  hardly  knew  how,  even  in 
joke,  to  appear  so  ;  and  all  the  rest  helped  the  matter  on,  by  saying  they 
should  know  now  how  to  distinguish  his  regiment,  which  henceforth  must 
always  be  called  "  the  drill." 

The  truth  is,  as  soon  as  I  perceived  a  few  red-coats  I  had  turned  another 
way,  to  avoid  being  marched  at,  and  therefore  their  number  and  splendour 
had  all  been  thrown  away  upon  me. 

Sunday,  12th. — At  the  cathedral  this  morning  the  good  Madlle.  Mont- 
mollin  told  me  she  had  just  got  thirteen  Swiss  friends  who  were  come  to 
Windsor  to  see  her,  and  they  all  would  like  to  see  me.  I  made  my  excuse 
pretty  honestly,  but  she  urged  me  to  do  it  with  a  simplicity  very  amusing, 
crying,  "  O,  if  you  won't  know  my  friends,  you  don't  love  me !  my  dear 
Miss  Burneyl  and  that  is  very  a  little  ingrate,  for  I  love  you  so  moch  ! 
'pon  m'honneur,  my  dear  Miss  Burney  !" 

Still  I  assured  her  1  could  not  encounter  so  many  strangers.  "  Well, 
look  then,  now,  and  they  will  see  you  a  littel  !"  I  told  her  I  could  not 
distinguish  them  across  the  cathedral. 

"  O,"  she  said,  "  you  have  such  short  eyes!" 

I  have  made  Madame  la  Fife  very  happy  by  inviting  her  for  next  Friday 
evening  to  tea,  to  meet  Mr.  Fairly.  He  is  the  only  person  of  the  establish- 
ment that  she  thinks  has  any  merit  beyond  the  chace ;  and  she  can  never 
forget  his  having  said  of  her,  just  before  we  went  to  Cheltenham,  "  Why, 
what  have  you  done  to  Madame  la  File?  she  used  to  be  so  prim?  and  now 
she  is  foremost  in  conversation."  She  is  charmed  to  have  a  change  remarked 
that  she  is  always  addressing  to  me  as  a  compliment,  and  she  says,  in  return, 
que  ce  M.  Fairly  a  le  meme  gout,  jntisque  she  never  remembered  him  so 
full  of  discourse. 

Tuesday,  14th. — This  evening  I  had  again  one  of  my  old  newspaper 
vexations.     I  observed  my  beaux  communicating  something  one  from  the 
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Other,  but  softly,  just  as  they  were  retiring  to  the  concert-room,  Colonel 
Goldsworthy  marched  up  to  my  tea-table,  and  hastily  saying,  "  There, 
ma'am,"  he  put  a  newspaper  on  the  table,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room  with 
the  greatest  speed. 

I  read  this  paragraph  : — "  The  literary  silence  of  Miss  Burney  at  present 
is  much  to  be  regretted.  No  novelist  of  the  present  time  has  a  title  to  such 
public  commendation  as  that  lady  ;  her  characters  are  drawn  with  ori- 
ginality of  design  and  strength  of  colouring,  and  her  morality  is  of  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  sort." 

You  will  say,  perhaps.  Why,  be  vexed]  Why,  my  dearest  friends, 
because  every  mention  alarms  me ;  I  know  not  what  may  follow ;  and  the 
original  repugnance  to  being  known  returns  with  every  panic.  Indeed  the 
more  and  the  longer  I  looked  around  me,  the  greater  appears  the  danger  of 
all  public  notice!  Panegyric  is  as  near  to  envy  as  abuse  is  to  disgrace. 

Vp  tP  Tp  Tt^  Vt-  W 

Friday,  October  17th — Our  return  to  Windsor  is  postponed  till  to- 
morrow. The  King  is  not  well ;  he  has  not  been  quite  well  some  time,  yet 
nothing  I  hope  alarming,  though  there  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  his  complaint 
not  very  satisfactory ;  so  precious,  too,  is  his  health. 

Miss  Cambridge  spent  the  whole  morning  with  me,  in  kindness  and  con- 
fidence. My  true  value  for  her  makes  me  always  tenderly  rejoice  to  see 
her. 

I  passed  much  of  the  day  with  the  sweet  Queen,  who  is  now  reading 
Hunter's  "  Lectures"*  with  me.  They  are  very  good,  though  not  very 
striking. 

Saturday,  Oct.  18th. — The  King  was  this  morning  better.  My  royal 
mistress  told  me  Sir  George  Baker  was  to  settle  whether  we  returned  to 
Windsor  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Sunday,  Oct.  19th. — The  Windsor  journey  is  again  postponed,  and 
the  King  is  but  very  indifferent.  Heaven  preserve  him  I  there  is  something 
unspeakably  alarming  in  his  smallest  indisposition. 

I  am  very  much  with  the  Queen,  who,  I  see,  is  very  uneasy,  but  she 
talks  not  of  it.  She  reads  Hunter's  "  Discourses,"  and  talks  chiefly  upon 
them. 

I  showed  her  to-day  an  excellent  and  very  original  letter  I  have  received 
from  good  Mr.  Hutton  :  but  he  concludes  it,  '« I  am,  dear  miss,  your  affec 
tionate  humble  servant." 

"Affectionate  ?"  she  repeated,  "I  did  not  know  he  was  so  tender." 

We  are  to  stay  here  some  time  longer,  and  so  unprepared  were  we  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  that  our  distresses  are  prodigious,  even  for 
clothes  to  wear;  and  as  to  books,  there  are  not  three  amongst  us  ;  and  for 
company,  only  Mr.  de  Luc  and  Miss  Planta ;  and  so,  in  mere  desperation 
for  employment,  1  have  just  begun  a  tragedy.  We  are  now  in  so  spiritless 
a  situation  that  my  mind  would  bend  to  nothing  less  sad,  even  in  fiction. 
But  I  am  very  glad  something  of  this  kind  has  occurred  to  me  ;  it  may 
while  away  the  tediousness  of  this  unsettled,  unoccupied,  unpleasant  period. 

Monday,  Oct.  20th. — The  King  w^as  taken  very  ill  in  the  night,  and  we 
have  all  been  cruelly  frightened ;  but  it  went  ofl^,  and,  thank  Heaven  1  he  is 
now  better. 

I  had  all  my  morning  devoted  to  receiving  inquiring  visits.  Lady 
Effingham,  Sir  George  Howard,  Lady  Frances  Howard,  all  came  from 
Stoke  to  obtain  news  of  the  King ;  his  least  illness  spreads  in  a  moment. 

*  Vide  p.  128. 
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Lady  Frances  Douglas  came  also.  She  is  wife  of  the  Archibald  Douglas 
who  caused  the  famous  Flamilton  trial  in  the  House  of  Peers,  for  his  claim 
to  the  Douglas  name.  She  is  fat,  and  clunch,  and  heavy,  and  ugly;  other- 
wise, they  say,  agreeable  enough. 

Mr.  Turbulent  has  been  sent  for,  and  he  enlivens  the  scene  somewhat. 
He  is  now  all  he  should  be,  and  so  altered  !  scarce  a  flight  left.  He  has 
opened  his  mind  to  me  very  much  with  regard  to  his  affairs,  &c.,  and  this 
is  a  species  of  confidence  I  encourage  to  the  utmost:  it  has  that  style  of 
friendliness  that  interests  with  propriety,  and  it  gives  safe  yet  animating 
matter  for  tete-d-tetes,  and  those  are  unavoidable  at  times,  situated  as  we 
now  are. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  21st. — The  good  and  excellent  King  is  again  better,  and 
we  expect  to  remove  to  Windsor  in  a  day  or  two. 

Thursday,  Oct.  22d. — The  King  continues  to  mend,  thank  God  I 
Saturday  we  hope  to  return  to  Windsor.  Had  not  this  composition  fit 
seized  me,  socletyless,  and  bookless,  and  viewless  as  I  am,  I  know  not  how 
I  could  have  whiled  away  my  being;  but  my  tragedy  goes  on,  and  fills  up 
all  vacancies. 

Saturday,  Oct.  25th. — Yesterday  was  so  much  the  same,  I  have  not 
marked  it:  not  so  to-day.  The  King  was  so  much  better  that  our  Windsor 
journey  at  length  took  place,  with  permission  of  Sir  George  Baker,  the 
only  physician  his  Majesty  will  admit.  Miss  Cambridge  was  with  me  to  the 
last  moment. 

1  have  been  hanging  up  a  darling  remembrance  of  my  revered,  incompa- 
rable Mrs.  Delany.  Her  Sacharissa  is  now  over  my  chimney.  I  could  not 
at  first  bear  it,  but  now  I  look  at  it,  and  call  her  back  to  my  eye's  mind 
perpetually.  This,  like  the  tragedy  I  have  set  about,  suits  the  turn  of 
things  in  this  habitation. 

I  had  a  sort  of  conference  with  his  Majesty,  or  rather  I  was  the  object  to 
whom  he  spoke,  with  a  manner  so  uncommon,  that  a  high  fever  alone 
could  account  for  it ;  a  rapidity,  a  hoarseness  of  voice,  a  volubility,  an 
earnestness — a  vehemence,  rather — it  startled  me  inexpressibly ;  yet  with  a 
graciousness  exceeding  even  all  I  ever  met  with  before — it  was  almost  kind- 
ness 1 

Heaven — Heaven  preserve  him  !  The  Queen  grows  more  and  more 
uneasy.  She  alarms  me  sometimes  for  herself,  at  other  times  she  has  a 
sedateness  that  wonders  me  still  more. 

I  commune  now  with  my  dearest  friends  every  morning,  upon  the  afl^airs 
of  the  preceding  day.  Alas  !  how  little  can  I  commune  with  them  in  any 
other  way  ! 

Sunday,  Oct.  26th. — The  King  was  prevailed  upon  not  to  go  to  chapel 
this  morning.  I  met  him  in  the  passage  from  the  Queen's  room  ;  he 
stopped  me,  and  conversed  upon  his  health  near  half-an-hour,  still  with  that 
extreme  quickness  of  speech  and  manner  that  belongs  to  fever  ;  and  he 
hardly  sleeps,  he  tells  me,  one  minute  all  night ;  indeed,  if  he  recovers  not 
his  rest,  a  most  delirious  fever  seems  to  threaten  him.  He  is  all  agitation, 
all  emotion,  yet  all  benevolence  and  goodness,  even  to  a  degree  that  makes 
it  touching  to  hear  him  speak.  He  assures  every  body  of  his  health  :  he 
seems  only  fearful  to  give  uneasiness  to  others,  yet  certainly  he  is  better 
than  last  night.     Nobody  speaks  of  his  illness,  nor  what  they  think  of  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  made  Dean  of  Durham,  and  1  am  glad,  for 
old  acquaintance  sake. 

Oct.  29th. — The  dear  and  good  King  again  gains  ground,  and  the 
Queen  becomes  easier. 

To-day  Miss  Planta  told  me  she  heard  Mr.  Fairly  was  confined  at  Sir 
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R F 's,  and  therefore  she  would  now  lay  any  wager  he  was  to 

marry  Miss  F . 

In  the  evening  I  inquired  what  news  of  him  of  General  Bude:  he  told  me 
he  was  still  confined  at  a  friend's  house,  but  avoided  naming  where-^pro- 
bably  from  suggesting  that,  however  little  truth  there  may  yet  have  been  in 
the  report,  more  may  belong  to  it  from  this  particular  intercourse. 

Saturday,  Nov.  1st. — Our  King  does  not  advance  in  amendment ;  he 
grows  so  weak  that  he  walks  like  a  gouty  man,  yet  has  such  spirits  that  he 
has  talked  away  his  voice,  and  is  so  hoarse  it  is  painful  to  hear  him.  The 
Queen  is  evidently  in  great  uneasiness.     God  send  him  better ! 

She  read  to  me  to-day  a  lecture  of  Hunter's.  I  have  named  that  work,  I 
believe  :  it  is  a  Biographical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  extremely 
well  done  with  respect  to  orthodox  principles  and  moral  inferences,  and  in 
pleasing  and  alluring  language  ;  a  book  worth  much  commendation,  but  of 
no  genfus;  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  statement  of  facts,  or  in  the  re- 
flections they  produce.  I  would  not  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Locke,  but  I  read 
it  without  murmuring  at  loss  of  time  myself,  and  I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  my  Fredy,  for  her  own  little  congregation,  as  it  is  all  good,  and 
there  would  not  be  all  obvious. 

During  the  reading  this  morning,  twice,  at  pathetic  passages,  my  poor 
Queen  shed  tears.  "How  nervous  I  am  !"  she  cried  j  "  I  am  quite  a  ibol  ! 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"  No,  ma'am  !"  was  all  I  dared  answer. 

She  revived,  however,  finished  the  lecture,  and  went  upstairs  and  played 
upon  the  Princess  Augusta's  harpsichord. 

The  King  was  hunting.  Her  anxiety  for  his  return  was  greater  than 
ever.  The  moment  he  arrived  he  sent  a  page  to  desire  to  have  coffee  and 
take  his' bark  in  the  Queen's  dressing-room.  She  said  she  would  pour  it 
out  herself,  and  sent  to  inquire  how  he  drank  it. 

The  King  is  very  sensible  of  the  great  change  there  is  in  himself,  and  of 
her  disturbance  at  it.  It  seems,  but  Heaven  avert  it !  a  threat  of  a  total 
breaking  up  of  the  constitution.  This,  too,  seems  his  own  idea.  I  was 
present  at  his  first  seeing  Lady  Efiingham  on  his  return  to  Windsor  this 
last  time.  "  My  dear  Effy,"  he  cried,  "  you  see  me,  all  at  once,  an  old 
man." 

I  was  so  much  affected  by  this  exclamation,  that  I  wished  to  run  out  of 
the  room.  Yet  I  could  not  but  recover  when  Lady  Effingham,  in  her  well- 
meaning  but  literal  way,  composedly  answered ;  "We  must  all  grow  old, 
sir;  I  am  sure  I  do." 

He  then  produced  a  walking-stick  which  he  had  just  ordered.    "  He  could 
not,"  he  said,  "get  on  without  it;  his  strength  seemed  diminishing  hourly." 
He  took  the  bark,  he  said  ;  "  But  the   Qiteen  f'^  he  cried,  "  is  my  physi- 
cian, and  no  man  need  have  a  better  ;  she  is  my  Friend^  and  no  man  can 
have  a  better." 

How  the  Queen  commanded  herself  I  cannot  conceive  ;  but  there  was 
something  so  touching  in  this  speech,  from  his  hoarse  voice  and  altered 
countenance,  that  it  overset  me  very  much. 

Nor  can  1  ever  forget  him  in  what  passed  this  night.  When  I  came  to 
the  Queen's  dressing-room  he  was  still  with  her.  He  constantly  conducts 
her  to  it  before  he  retires  to  his  own.  He  was  begging  her  not  to  speak  to 
him  when  he  got  to  his  room,  that  he  might  fall  asleep,  as  he  felt  great 
want  of  that  refreshment.  He  repeated  this  desire,  I  believe,  at  least  a 
hundred  times,  though,  far  enough  from  needing  it,  the  poor  Queen  never 
uttered  one  syllable  i  He  then  applied  to  me  saying  he  was  really  very 
well,  except  in  that  one  particular,  that  he  could  not  sleep. 

The  kindness  and  benevolence  of  his  manner  all  this  time  was  most  pene- 
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trating :  he  seemed  to  have  no  anxiety  but  to  set  the  Queen  at  rest,  and  no 
wish  but  to  quiet  and  give  pleasure  to  all  around  him.  To  me  he  never  yet 
spoke  with  such  excess  of  benignity :  he  appeared  even  solicitous  to  satisfy 
me  that  he  should  do  well,  and  to  spare  all  alarm ;  but  there  was  a  hurry 
in  his  manner  and  voice  that  indicated  sleep  to  be  indeed  wanted.  Nor 
could  I,  all  night,  forbear  foreseeing  "  He  sleeps  now,  or  to-morrow  he  will 
be  surely  delirious  !" 

Sunday,  November  2d. — The  King  was  better,  and  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  going  to  the  early  prayers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses  went.  After 
they  were  gone,  and  I  was  following  towards  my  room,  the  King  called 
after  me,  and  he  kept  me  in  discourse  a  full  half  hour  ;  nearly  all  the  time 
they  were  away. 

It  was  all  to  the  same  purport;  that  he  was  well,  but  wanted  more  rest; 
yet  he  said  he  had  slept  the  last  night  like  a  child.  But  his  manner,  still, 
was  so  touchingly  kind,  so  softly  gracious,  that  it  doubled  my  concern  to 
see  him  so  far  from  well. 

I  invited  Miss  Ariana  Egerton  this  evening,  to  assist  me  with  my  offi- 
cers ;  General  Sir  William  Fawcett  being  added  to  Generals  Grenville  and 
Bude,  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy.  We  all  do  mighty  well,  and  General 
Grenville  is  now  the  most  social  amongst  them!  Having  once  thrown 
aside  his  disposition  to  be  loup-garou,  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  change  him- 
self, and  very  pleasantly  makes  it  enjoyed  by  us  all.  He  comes  regularly 
to  my  tea-table,  though  tea  he  holds  bad  for  his  nerves,  and  never  drinks ; 
he  examines  whatever  I  am  about,  and  amuses  himself  with  questions  and 
comments,  extremely  dry  and  ridiculous.  Yesterday,  in  a  fit  of  noncha' 
lance  he  took  my  Fredy's  work-box,  which  is  my  repository  for  all  public 
stores,  and  fairly  untied  the  lid  and  opened  it;  and  then  began  taking  up 
its  contents,  one  by  one,  and  looking  into  its  several  compartments,  not 
aware,  I  believe,  of  what  he  was  doing,  till  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  exclaimed 
"Pray  who  gave  you  leave  to  do  that? — upon  my  word — very  familiar!" 

Fie  laughed  very  heartily,  but  shut  it  up ;  taking,  the  next  minute,  a 
threaded  needle  from  my  work,  and  beginning  to  sew  his  own  fingers  ! 

"  Look  you  there,  now,"  cried  the  Colonel,  "  O  poor  gentleman,  far  gone 
indeed  ! — he  is  sewing  his  own  fincrers  !" 

"  'Tis  only  a  little  galanterie^''  cried  he,  "  to  have  something  to  carry 
about  me  of  Miss  Burney's." 

"  And  you'll  take  care,"  cried  General  Bude,  "Miss  Burney  shall  have 
something  to  remember  you  by,  without  a  memorandum,  for  you  have  put 
all  her  work  into  confusion." 

He  is  now  waiting  for  the  King  to  review  his  regiment,  the  Welsh  Fusi- 
leers,  which  I  so  unfortunately  took  for  a  few  soldiers  drilling  !  But  the 
King  has  not  been  well  enough  to  fix  a  day. 

Monday,  November  3d. — The  birthday  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  I 
had  received  the  beautiful  birthday  offering  yesterday  from  my  Fredy,  and 
this  morning  I  carried  it  to  the  Lower  Lodge,  where  it  was  very  prettily 
welcomed. 

1  have  exerted  myself  to  do  the  honours  a  little  in  the  establishment  on 
Saturday  next  the  8th,  for  the  Princess  Augusta's  birthday.  I  have  invited 
Miss  Gomme  and  Mdlle.  Montmollin  to  dinner,  and  poor  Madame  la  Fite, 
who  is  also  to  stay  the  evening.  For  me,  this  is  being  very  grand  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  I  find  it  wholly  expected  among  the  household  on  the  elder 
birthdays. 

However,  we  are  all  here  is  a  most  uneasy  state.  The  King  is  better 
and  worse  so  frequently,  and  changes  so,  daily,  backwards  and  forwards, 
that  every  thing  is  to  be  apprehended,  if  his  nerves  are  not  some  way 
quieted.     I  dreadfully  fear  he  is  on  the  eve  of  some  severe  fever.     The 
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Queen  is  almost  overpowered  with  some  secret  terror.  I  am  affected 
beyond  all  expression  in  her  presence,  to  see  what  struggles  she  makes  to 
support  serenity.  To-day  she  gave  up  the  conflict  when  I  was  alone  with 
her,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  tears.  It  was  very,  very  terrible  to  see ! 
How  did  1  wish  her  a  Susan  or  a  Fredy  !  To  unburthen  her  loaded  mind 
would  be  to  relieve  it  from  all  but  inevitable  affliction.  O,  may  Heaven 
in  its  mercy  never,  never  drive  me  to  that  solitary  anguish  more  ! — I  have 
tried  what  it  would  do ;  I  speak  from  bitter  recollection  of  past  melancholy 
experience. 

Sometimes  she  walks  up  and  down  the  room  without  uttering  a  word,  but 
shaking  her  head  frequently,  and  in  evident  distress  and  irresolution.  She 
is  often  closeted  with  Miss  Goldsworthy,  of  whom,  1  believe,  she  makes 
inquiry  how  her  brother  has  found  the  King,  from  time  to  time. 

The  Princes  both  came  to  Kew,  in  several  visits  to  the  King.  The  Duke 
of  York  has  also  been  here,  and  his  fond  father  could  hardly  bear  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  him  anxious  for  his  health.  "  So  good,"  he  says,  "  is 
Frederick  1" 

To-night,  indeed,  at  tea-time,  I  felt  a  great  shock,  in  hearing,  from 
General  Bude,  that  Dr.  Heberden  had  been  called  in.  It  is  true  more  as- 
sistance seemed  much  wanting,  yet  the  King's  rooted  aversion  to  physicians 
makes  any  new-comer  tremendous.  They  said,  too,  it  was  merely  for 
counsel,  not  that  his  Majesty  was  worse. 

Ah,  my  dearest  friends!  I  have  no  more  fair  running  journal :  I  kept  not 
now  even  a  memorandum  for  some  time,  but  I  made  them  by  recollection 
afterwards,  and  very  full)'-,  for  not  a  circumstance  could  escape  a  memory 
that  seems  now  to  retain  nothing  but  present  events. 

I  will  copy  the  sad  period,  however,  for  my  Susan  and  Fredy  will  wish 
to  know  how  it  passed  ;  and,  though  the  very  prospect  of  the  task  involun- 
tarily dejects  me,  a  thousand  things  are  connected  with  it  that  must  make 
all  that  can  follow  unintelligible  without  it. 

Tuesday,  November  4th — Passed  much  the  same  as  the  days  preceding 
it ;  the  Queen  in  deep  distress,  the  King  in  a  state  almost  incomprehensible, 
and  all  the  house  uneasy  and  alarmed.  The  drawing-room  was  again  put 
off,  and  a  steady  residence  seemed  fixed  at  Windsor. 

Wednesday,  November  5th. — O  dreadful  day  !  My  very  heart  has  sa 
sickened  in  looking  over  my  memorandums,  that  I  was  forced  to  go  to  other 
employments.  I  will  not,  however,  omit  its  narration.  'Tis  too  interesting 
ever  to  escape  my  own  memory,  and  my  dear  friends  have  never  yet  had 
the  beginning  of  the  thread  which  led  to  all  the  terrible  scenes  of  which  they 
have  variously  heard. 

I  found  my  poor  Royal  Mistress  in  the  morning,  sad  and  sadder  still  ; 
something  horrible  seemed  impending,  and  I  saw  her  whole  resource  was 
in  religion.  We  had  talked  lately  much  upon  solemn  subjects,  and  she  ap- 
peared already  preparing  herself  to  be  resigned  for  whatever  might  happen* 

I  was  still  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  greatness  of  the  cause  she  had  for 
dread.  Illness,  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  the  payment  of  sudden 
infirmity  and  premature  old  age  for  the  waste  of  unguarded  health  and 
strength,— -these  seemed  to  me  the  threats  awaiting  her;  and  great  and 
grievous  enough,  yet  how  short  of  the  fact! 

I  had  given  up  my  walks  some  days  ;  I  was  too  uneasy  to  quit  the  house 
while  the  Queen  remained  at  home,  and  she  now  never  left  it.  Even  Lady 
Effingham,  the  last  two  days,  could  not  obtain  admission  ;  she  could  only 
hear  from  a  page  how  the  Royal  Family  went  on. 

At  noon  the  King  went  out  in  his  chaise,  with  the  Princess  Royal,  for  an 
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airing.  I  looked  from  my  window  to  see  him;  he  was  all  smiling  benig- 
nity, but  gave  so  many  orders  to  the  postilions,  and  got  in  and  out  of  the 
carriage  twice,  with  such  agitation,  that  again  my  fear  of  a  great  fever 
hanging  over  him  grew  more  and  more  powerful.  Alas  1  how  little  did  I 
imagine  I  should  see  him  no  more  for  so  long — so  black  a  period  1 

When  I  went  to  my  poor  Queen,  still  worse  and  worse  1  found  her  spirits  ! 
She  had  been  greatly  offended  by  some  anecdote  in  a  newspaper — the 
*  Morning  Herald' — relative  to  the  King's  indisposition.  She  declared  the 
printer  should  be  called  to  account.  She  bid  me  burn  the  paper,  and  rumi- 
nated upon  who  could  be  employed  to  represent  to  the  editor  that  he  must 
answer  at  his  peril  any  further  such  treasonable  paragraphs.  I  named  to 
her  Mr.  Fairly,  her  own  servant,  and  one  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  any  office 
requiring  honour  and  discretion.  "  Is  he  here,  then  V  she  cried.  "  No," 
I  answered,  "  but  he  was  expected  in  a  few  days." 

I  saw  her  concurrence  with  this  proposal.  The  Princess-Royal  soon  re- 
turned. She  came  in  cheerfully,  and  gave,  in  German,  a  history  of  the 
airing,  and  one  that  seemed  comforting. 

Soon  after,  suddenly  arrived  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  came  into  the 
room.  He  had  just  quitted  Brighthelmstone.  Something  passing  within 
seemed  to  render  this  meeting  awfully  distant  on  both  sides.  She  asked  if 
he  should  not  return  to  Brighthelmstone?  He  answered  yes,  the  next  day. 
He  desired  to  speak  with  her  ;  they  retired  together. 

I  had  but  just  reached  my  own  room,  deeply  musing  on  the  state  of  things, 
when  a  chaise  stopped  at  the  rails;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Fairly  and  his  son 
Charles  alight,  and  enter  the  house.  He  walked  lamely,  and  seemed  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  late  attack. 

Though  most  happy  to  see  him  at  this  alarming  time,  when  I  knew  he 
could  be  most  useful,  as  there  is  no  one  to  whom  the  Queen  opens  so  con- 
fidentially upon  her  affairs,  I  had  a  yet  fresh  start  to  see,  by  his  anticipated 
arrival,  though  still  lame,  that  he  must  have  been  sent  for,  and  hurried 
hither. 

Only  Miss  Planta  dined  with  me.  We  were  both  nearly  silent :  I  was 
shocked  at  I  scarcely  knew  what,  and  she  seemed  to  know  too  much  for 
speech.  She  stayed  with  me  till  six  o'clock,  but  nothing  passed,  beyond 
general  solicitude  that  the  King  might  get  better. 

To  keep  my  promise  with  Madame  la  Fite,  I  made  Columb  go  and  watch 
her  coming  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  invite  her  for  tea. 

Meanwhile,  a  stillness  the  most  uncommon  reigned  over  the  whole  house. 
Nobody  stirred  ;  not  a  voice  was  heard  ;  not  a  step,  not  a  motion.  I  could 
do  nothing  but  watch,  without  knowing  for  what :  there  seemed  a  strange- 
ness in  the  house  most  extraordinary. 

At  seven  o'clock  Columb  came  to  tell  me  that  the  music  was  all  forbid, 
and  the  musicians  ordered  away  ! 

This  was  the  last  step  to  be  expected,  so  fond  as  his  Majesty  is  of  his 
Concert,  and  I  thought  it  might  have  rather  soothed  him  :  I  could  not  un- 
derstand the  prohibition  ;  all  seemed  stranger  and  stranger. 

At  eight  o'clock  Madame  la  Fite  came.  She  had  just  left  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  left  her  very  miserable,  but  knew  not  why.  The  Queen,  too, 
she  said,  was  ill.  She  was  herself  in  the  dark,  or  thought  it  necessary  so 
to  seem. 

Very  late  came  General  Bude.  He  looked  extremely  uncomfortable.  I 
could  have  made  inquiries  of  him  with  ease,  as  to  the  order  about  the  Court; 
but  he  loves  not  to  open  before  poor  Madame  la  Fite. 

Later  still  came  Colonel  Goldsworthy  :  his  countenance  all  gloom,  and 
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his  voice  scarce  articulating  no  or  yes.  General  Grenville  was  gone  to 
town. 

General  Bude  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Mr.  Fairly  ;  and  last  of  all,  at 
length  he  also  entered. 

How  grave  he  looked!  how  shut  up  in  himself!  A  silent  bow  was  his 
only  salutation  ;  how  changed  I  thought  it, — and  how  fearful  a  meeting, 
so  long  expected  as  a  solace  ! 

Scarce  a  word  was  spoken,  except  by  poor  Madame  la  Fite,  who  made 
some  attempts  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  her  favourite,  but  they  were 
vain.     He  was  all  absorbed  in  distant  gravity. 

Colonel  Goldsworthy  was  called  away :  I  heard  his  voice  whispering 
some  time  in  the  passage,  but  he  did  not  return. 

Various  small  speeches  now  dropped,  by  which  I  found  the  house  was  all 
in  disturbance,  and  the  King  in  some  strange  way  worse,  and  the  Queen 
taken  ill  ! 

Poor  Madame  la  Fite,  disappointed  of  a  long-promised  pleasant  evening, 
and  much  disturbed  by  the  general  face  of  things,  when  she  had  drank  her 
tea,  rose  to  go.  I  could  not  oppose,  and  Mr.  Fairly  hastened  to  help  her  on 
with  her  cloak,  and  to  open  the  door. 

A  little  less  guardedly  now,  the  two  gentlemen  spoke  of  the  state  of  the 
house,  but  in  terms  so  alarming,  I  had  not  courage  to  demand  explanation  ; 
1  dreadfully  awaited  to  catch  their  meaning,  gradually,  as  I  could,  un- 
asked. 

At  length,  General  Bude  said  he  would  go  and  see  if  any  one  was  in 
the  music-room.  Mr.  Fairly  said  he  thought  he  had  better  not  accompany 
him,  for  as  he  had  not  yet  been  seen,  his  appearance  might  excite  fresh 
emotion.     The  General  agreed,  and  went. 

We  were  now  alone.  But  I  could  not  speak:  neither  did  Mr.  Fairly; 
I  worked — 1  had  begun  a  hassock  for  my  Fredy.  A  long  and  serious 
pause  made  me  almost  turn  sick  with  anxious  wonder  and  fear,  and  an 
inward  trembling  totally  disabled  me  from  asking  the  actual  situation  of 
things  ;  if  I  had  not  had  my  work,  to  employ  my  eyes  and  hands,  I  must 
have  left  the  room  to  quiet  myself. 

I  fancy  he  penetrated  into  all  this,  though,  at  first,  he  had  concluded  me 
informed  of  every  thing;  but  he  now,  finding  me  silent,  began  an  inquiry 
whether  I  was  yet  acquainted  how  bad  all  was  become,  and  how  ill  the 
King? 

I  really  had  no  utterance  for  very  alarm,  but  my  look  was  probably  suffi- 
cient; he  kindly  saved  me  any  questions,  and  related  me  the  whole  of  the 
mysterious  horror ! 

0  my  dear  friends,  what  a  history  !  The  King,  at  dinner,  had  broken 
forth  into  positive  delirium,  which  long  had  been  menacing  all  who  saw  him 
most  closely  ;  and  the  Queen  was  so  overpowered  as  to  fall  into  violent 
hysterics.  All  the  Princesses  were  in  misery,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  burst  into  tears.  No  one  knew  what  was  to  follow — no  one  could  con- 
jecture the  event. 

He  spoke  of  the  poor  Queen,  in  terms  of  the  most  tender  compassion  ; 
he  pitied  her,  he  said,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul ;  and  all  her  sweet 
daughters,  the  lovely  Princesses — there  was  no  knowing  to  what  we  might 
look  forward  for  them  all ! 

1  was  an  almost  silent  listener;  but,  having  expressed  himself  very 
warmly  for  all  the  principal  sufferers,  he  kindly,  and  with  interest  examined 
me.  "How,"  he  cried,  "  are  you?  Are  you  strong?  are  you  stout?  can 
you  go  through  such  scenes  as  these?  you  do  not  look  much  fitted  for 
Ihem." 
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"  I  shall  do  very  well,"  I  cried,  "  for,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  I  shall 
surely  forget  myself  utterly.  The  Queen  will  he  all  to  me.  I  shall  hardly, 
I  think,  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  be  unhappy  1" 

He  was  not  yet  well  himself;  he  had  had  an  attack  of  gout  upon  the 
road.  He  had  quitted  his  sister,  and,  in  a  visit  in  the  journey  back,  he  was 
seized.  He  had  the  advantage,  there,  of  very  good  medical  help.  He  got 
on  to  town  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  meant  there  to  have  nursed  him- 
self well  by  Saturday,  had  not  the  ill  accounts  from  Windsor  hastened  him 
hither  at  once. 

He  stayed  with  me  all  the  evening,  during  which  we  heard  no  voice,  no 
sound !  all  was  deadly  still !  At  ten  o'clock  I  said,  "  I  must  go  to  my 
own  room,  to  be  in  waiting."  He  determined  upon  remaining  downstairs, 
in  the  Equerries'  apartment,  there  to  wait  some  intelligence.  We  parted 
in  mutual  expectation  of  dreadful  tidings.  In  separating,  he  took  my  hand, 
and  earnestly  recommended  me  to  keep  myself  stout  and  firm. 

If  this  beginning  of  the  night  was  affecting,  what  did  it  not  grow  after- 
wards !  Two  long  hours  I  waited — alone,  in  silence,  in  ignorance,  in 
dread  !  I  thought  they  would  never  be  over  ;  at  twelve  o'clock  I  seemed 
to  have  spent  two  whole  days  in  waiting.  I  then  opened  my  door,  to 
listen,  in  the  passage,  if  any  thing  seemed  stirring.  Not  a  sound  could  I 
hear.  My  apartment  seemed  wholly  separated  from  life  and  motion.  Who- 
ever was  in  the  house  kept  at  the  other  end,  and  not  even  a  servant  crossed 
the  stairs  or  passage  by  my  rooms. 

I  would  fain  have  crept  on  myself,  any  where  in  the  world,  for  some 
inquiry,  or  to  see  but  a  face,  and  hear  a  voice,  but  I  did  not  dare  risk  losing 
a  sudden  summons. 

I  re-entered  my  room  and  there  passed  another  endless  hour  in  conjec- 
tures too  horrible  to  relate. 

A  little  after  one,  I  heard  a  step — my  door  opened — and  a  page  said  I 
must  come  to  the  Queen. 

I  could  hardly  get  along — hardly  force  myself  into  the  room  ;  dizzy  I  felt, 
almost  to  falling.  But,  the  first  shock  passed,  I  became  more  collected. 
Useful,  indeed,  proved  the  previous  lesson  of  the  evening;  it  had  stilled,  if 
not  fortified  my  mind,  which  had  else,  in  a  scene  such  as  this,  been  all 
tumult  and  emotion. 

My  poor  Royal  mistress !  never  can  I  forget  her  countenance — pale, 
ghastly  pale  she  looked ;  she  was  seated  to  be  undressed,  and  attended  by 
Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Goldsworthy ;  her  whole  frame  was 
disordered,  yet  she  was  still  and  quiet. 

These  two  ladies  assisted  me  to  undress  her,  or  I  rather  assisted  them,  for 
they  were  firmer,  from  being  longer  present ;  my  shaking  hands  and  blinded 
eyes  could  scarce  be  of  any  use. 

I  gave  her  some  camphor  julep,  which  had  been  ordered  her  by  Sir 
George  Baker.  "  How  cold  1  am  !"  she  cried,  and  put  her  hand  on  mine ; 
marble  it  felt !  and  went  to  my  heart's  core  I 

The  King,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Baker,  had  consented  to  sleep  in 
the  next  apartment,  as  the  Queen  was  ill.  For  himself,  he  would  listen  to 
nothing.  Accordingly,  a  bed  was  put  up  for  him,  by  his  own  order,  in  the 
Queen's  second  dressing-room,  immediately  adjoining  to  the  bed-room.  He 
would  not  be  further  removed.  Miss  Goldsworthy  was  to  sit  up  with  her, 
by  the  King's  direction. 

I  would  fain  have  remained  in  the  little  dressing-room,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bedroom,  but  she  would  not  permit  it.  She  ordered  Sandys,  her 
wardrobe-woman,  in  the  place  of  Mrs.  Thielky,  to  sit  up  there.     Lady 
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Elizabeth  also  pressed  to  stay ;  but  we  were  desired  lo  go  to  our  own 
rooms. 

How  reluctantly  did  I  come  away  !  how  hardly  to  myself  leave  her ! 
Yet  1  went  to  bed,  and  determined  to  preserve  my  strength  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability,  for  the  service  of  my  unhappy  mistress.  I  could  not,  however, 
sleep.     I  do  not  suppose  an  eye  was  closed  in  the  house  all  night. 

Thursday,  November  6th. — I  rose  at  six,  dressed  in  haste  by  candle- 
light, and  unable  to  wait  for  my  summons  in  a  suspense  so  awful,  I  stole 
along  the  passage  in  the  dark,  a  thick  fog  intercepting  all  faint  light,  to 
see  if  1  could  meet  with  Sandys,  or  any  one,  to  tell  me  how  the  night  had 
passed. 

When  I  came  to  the  little  dressing-room,  I  stopped,  irresolute  what  to  do. 

I  heard  men's  voices  :  I  was  seized  with  the  most  cruel  alarm  at  such  a 
sound  in  her  Majesty's  dressing-room.  I  waited  some  time,  and  then  the 
door  opened,  and  I  saw  Colonel  Goldsworthy  and  Mr.  Batterscomb.  I  was 
relieved  from  my  first  apprehension,  yet  shocked  enough  to  see  them  there 
at  this  early  hour.  They  had  both  sat  up  there  all  night,  as  well  as  Sandys. 
Every  page,  both  of  the  King  and  Queen,  had  also  sat  up,  dispersed  in  the 
passages  and  ante-rooms !  and  O  what  horror  in  every  face  I  met  1 

I  waited  here,  amongst  them,  till  Sandys  was  ordered  by  the  Queen  to 
carry  her  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  venture 
myself  before  her.  I  glided  into  the  room,  but  stopped  at  the  door  :  she 
was  in  bed,  sitting  up  ;  Miss  Goldsworthy  was  on  a  stool  by  her  side  I 

I  feared  approaching  without  permission,  yet  could  not  prevail  with 
myself  to  retreat.  She  was  looking  down,  and  did  not  see  me.  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  turning  round,  said,  "  'Tis  Miss  Burney,  ma'am." 

She  leaned  her  head  forward,  and  in  a  most  soft  manner,  "  Miss  Burney, 
how  are  you  ?" 

Deeply  affected,  1  hastened  up  to  her,  but,  in  trying  to  speak,  burst  into 
an  irresistible  torrent  of  tears. 

My  dearest  friends,  I  do  it  at  this  moment  again,  and  can  hardly  write 
for  them  :  yet  I  wish  you  all  to  know  this  piercing  history  right. 

She  looked  like  death — colourless  and  wan;  but  nature  is  infectious; 
the  tears  gushed  from  her  own  eyes,  and  a  perfect  agony  of  weeping 
ensued,  which,  once  begun,  she  could  not  stop;  she  did  not,  indeed,  try  ; 
for  when  it  subsided,  and  she  wiped  her  eyes,  she  said,  "I  thank  you.  Miss 
Burney — you  have  made  me  cry — it  is  a  great  relief  to  me — I  had  not 
been  able  to  cry  before,  all  this  night  long." 

O  what  a  scene  followed  !  what  a  scene  was  related!  The  King,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  had  insisted  upon  seeing  if  his  Queen  was  not  removed 
from  the  house  ;  and  he  had  come  into  her  room,  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  opened  the  bed-curtains,  and  satisfied  himself  she  was  there,  and 
Miss  Goldsworthy  by  her  side.  This  observance  of  his  directions  had 
much  soothed  him ;  but  he  stayed  a  full  half  hour,  and  the  depth  of  terror 
during  that  time  no  words  can  paint.  The  fear  of  such  another  entrance 
was  now  so  strongly  upon  the  nerves  of  the  poor  Queen,  that  she  could 
hardly  support  herself. 

The  King — the  Royal  sufferer — was  still  in  the  next  room,  attended  by 
Sir  George  Baker  and  Dr.  Heberden,  and  his  pages,  with  Colonel  Golds- 
worthy  occasionally,  and  as  he  called  for  him.  He  kept  talking  un- 
ceasingly ;  his  voice  was  so  lost  in  hoarseness  and  weakness,  it  was  ren- 
dered almost  inarticulate ;  but  its  tone  was  still  all  benevolence — all 
kindness — all  touching  graciousness. 

It  was  thought  advisable  the  Queen  should  not  rise,  lest  the  King  should 
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be  offended  that  she  did  not  go  to  him ;  at  present  he  was  content,  because 
he  conceived  her  to  be  nursing  for  her  illness. 

But  what  a  situation  for  her  !  She  would  not  let  me  leave  her  now ;  she 
made  me  remain  in  the  room,  and  ordered  me  to  sit  down.  I  was  too 
trembling  to  refuse.  Lady  Elizabeth  soon  joined  us.  We  all  three  stayed 
with  her ;  she  frequently  bid  me  listen,  to  hear  what  the  King  was  saying 
or  doing.  I  did,  and  carried  the  best  accounts  I  could  manage,  without 
deviating  from  truth,  except  by  some  omissions.  Nothing  could  be  so 
afflicting  as  this  task ;  even  now,  it  brings  fresh  to  my  ear  his  poor 
exhausted  voice.  "  I  am  nervous,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  am  ner- 
vous :  if  you  would  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,  I  am  nervous.  But 
I  love  you  both  very  well ,  if  you  would  tell  me  truth  :  1  love  Dr.  Fleber- 
den  best,  for  he  has  not  told  me  a  lie :  Sir  George  has  told  me  a  lie — a 
white  lie,  he  says,  but  I  hate  a  white  lie  !  If  you  will  tell  me  a  lie,  let  it  be 
a  black  lie  !" 

This  was  what  he  kept  saying  almost  constantly,  mixed  in  with  other 
matter,  but  always  returning,  and  in  a  voice  that  truly  will  never  cease 
vibrating  in  my  recollection. 

The  Queen  permitted  me  to  make  her  breakfast  and  attend  her,  and  was 
so  afFectingly  kind  and  gentle  in  her  distress,  that  I  felt  a  tenderness  of 
sorrow  for  her  that  almost  devoted  my  whole  mind  to  her  alone ! 

Miss  Goldsworthy  was  a  fixture  at  her  side ;  I,  therefore,  provided  her 
breakfast  also. 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  sent  out  on  inquiries  of  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  and 
Mr.  Batterscomb,  and  the  pages,  every  ten  minutes  :  while  I,  at  the  same 
intervals,  was  ordered  to  listen  to  what  passed  in  the  room,  and  give  warning 
if  any  thing  seemed  to  threaten  another  entrance. 

The  behaviour  of  Lady  Elizabeth  was  a  pattern  of  propriety  for  her 
situation.  She  was  quiet,  gentle,  serene,  full  of  respect  and  attention,  and 
kind  concern. 

She  got  some  breakfast,  standing,  in  the  little  dressing-room,  while 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  one  of  her  messages ;  she  wished  me  to  do  the 
same,  but  I  could  not  eat.  She  afterwards  told  the  Queen  1  had  had 
nothing,  and  I  was  then  ordered  to  go  and  make  reparation  in  my  room. 

The  Queen  bid  me  bring  the  Prayer  Book  and  read  the  morning  service 
to  her.  I  could  hardly  do  it,  the  poor  voice  from  the  next  room  was  so 
perpetually  in  my  ears. 

You  may  suppose  a  thousand  things  to  be  said  and  to  pass  that  1  never 
would  write ;  all  I  have  put  down  jwas  known  to  other  witnesses. 

When  I  came  to  my  room,  about  twelve  o'clock,  for  some  breakfast,  I 
found  a  letter  from  Lady  Carmarthen.  It  was  an  answer  to  my  congratu- 
lation upon  her  marriage,  and  written  with  honest  happiness  and  delight. 
She  frankly  calls  herself  the  luckiest  of  all  God's  creatures  ;  and  this,  if 
not  elegant,  is  sincere,  and  I  hope  will  be  permanently  her  opinion. 

While  swallowing  my  breakfast,  standing  and  in  haste,  and  the  door 
ajar,  I  heard  Mr.  Fairly's  voice,  saying,  "Is  Miss  Burney  there?  is  she 
alone  V  and  then  he  sent  in  Columb,  to  inquire  if  he'  might  come  and  ask 
me  how  I  did. 

I  received  him  with  as  much  gladness  as  I  could  then  feel,  but  it  was  a 
melancholy  reception.  I  consulted  with  him  upon  many  points  in  which  1 
wanted  counsel  :  he  is  quick  and  deep  at  once  in  expedients  where  any 
thing  is  to  be  done,  and  simple  and  clear  in  explaining  himself  where  he 
thinks  it  is  best  to  do  nothing.  Miss  Goldsworthy  herself  had  once  stolen 
out  to  consult  with  him.  He  became,  indeed,  for  all  who  belonged  to  the 
Queen,  from  this  moment  the  oracle. 
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Dr.  Warren  had  been  sent  for  express,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  at  the 
desire  of  Sir  George  Baker,  because  he  had  been  taken  ill  himself,  and 
felt  unequal  to  the  whole  toil. 

I  returned  speedily  to  the  room  of  wo.  The  arrival  of  the  physicians 
was  there  grievously  awaited,  for  Dr.  Heberden  and  Sir  George  would  now 
decide  upon  nothing  till  Dr.  Warren  came.  The  poor  Queen  wanted 
something  very  positive  to  pass,  relative  to  her  keeping  away,  which 
seemed  thought  essential  at  this  time,  though  the  courage  to  assert  it  was 
wanting  in  every  body. 

The  Princesses  sent  to  ask  leave  to  come  to  their  mother.  She  burst  into 
tears,  and  declared  she  could  neither  see  them,  nor  pray,  while  in  this 
dreadful  situation,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  broken  in  upon,  and  quite 
uncertain  in  what  manner,  yet  determined  not  to  desert  her  apartment,  ex- 
cept by  express  direction  from  the  physicians.  Who  could  tell  to  what  height 
the  delirium  might  rise?  There  was  no  constraint,  no  power:  all  feared 
the  worst,  yet  none  dared  take  any  measures  for  security. 

The  Princes  also  sent  word  they  were  at  her  Majesty's  command,  but  she 
shrunk  still  more  from  this  interview  :  it  filled  her  with  a  thousand  dreadful 
sensations,  too  obvious  to  be  wholly  hid. 

At  length  news  was  brought  that  Dr.  Warren  was  arrived.  I  never  felt 
so  rejoiced;  I  could  have  run  out  to  welcome  him  with  rapture. 

With  what  cruel  impatience  did  we  then  wait  to  hear  his  sentence !  An 
impatience  how  fruitless !  It  ended  in  information  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
King,  who  refused  him  admittance. 

This  was  terrible.  But  the  King  was  never  so  despotic ;  no  one  dared 
oppose  him.  He  would  not  listen  to  a  word,  though,  when  unopposed,  he 
was  still  all  gentleness  and  benignity  to  every  one  around  him. 

Dr.  Warren  was  then  planted  where  he  could  hear  his  voice,  and  all  that 
passed,  and  receive  intelligence  concerning  his  pulse,  &c.,  from  Sir  George 
Baker. 

We  now  expected  every  moment  Dr.  Warren  would  bring  her  Majesty 
his  opinion  ;  but  he  neither  came  nor  sent.  She  waited  in  dread  incessant. 
She  sent  for  Sir  George — he  would  not  speak  alone  :  she  sent  for  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  household  surgeon  ;  but  all  referred  to  Dr.  Warren. 

Lady  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Goldsworthy  earnestly  pressed  her  to  remove 
to  a  more  distant  apartment,  where  she  might  not  hear  the  unceasing  voice 
of  the  unhappy  King  ;  but  she  would  only  rise  and  go  to  the  little  dressing- 
room,  there  to  wait  in  her  night-clothes  Dr.  Warren's  determination  what 
step  she  should  take. 

At  length  Lady  Elizabeth  learnt  among  the  pages  that  Dr.  Warren  had 
quitted  his  post  of  watching. 

The  poor  Queen  now,  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  prepared  herself  for  seeing 
him. 

He  came  not. 

All  astonished,  and  impatient,  Lady  Elizabeth  was  sent  out  on  inquiries. 

She  returned,  and  said  Dr.  Warren  was  gone. 

*'  Run  !  stop  him  !"  was  the  Queen's  next  order.  "  Let  him  but  let  mo 
know  what  I  am  to  do." 

Poor,  poor  Queen  !  how  1  wept  to  hear  those  words  1 

Abashed  and  distressed,  poor  Lady  Elizabeth  returned.  She  had  seen 
Colonel  Goldsworthy,  and  heard  Dr.  Warren,  with  the  other  two  physicians, 
had  left  the  house  too  far  to  be  recalled ;  they  were  gone  over  to  the  Castle, 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

I  think  a  deeper  blow  I  have  never  witnessed.    Already  to  become  but 
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second,  even  for  the  King  !  The  tears  were  now  wiped  ;  indignation  arose, 
with  pain,  the  severest  pain,  of  every  species. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Colonel  Goldsworthy  sent  in  to  beg  an 
audience.     It  was  granted,  a  long  cloak  only  being  thrown  over  the  Queen. 

He  now  brought  the  opinion  of  all  the  physicians  in  consultation,  "  That 
her  Majesty  would  remove  to  a  more  distant  apartment,  since  the  King 
would  undoubtedly  be  worse  from  the  agitation  of  seeing  her,  and  there 
could  be  no  possibility  to  prevent  it  while  she  remained  so  near." 

She  instantly  agreed,  but  with  what  bitter  anguish  !  Lady  Elizabeth, 
Miss  Goldsworthy,  and  myself  attended  her;  she  went  to  an  apartment  in 
the  same  row,  but  to  which  there  was  no  entrance  except  by  its  own  door. 
It  consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  a  bed-chamber,  and  a  dressing-room.  They 
are  appropriated  to  the  lady-in-waiting,  when  she  is  there. 

At  the  entrance  into  this  new  habitation  the  poor  wretched  Queen  once 
more  gave  way  to  a  perfect  agony  of  grief  and  affliction  ;  while  the  words 
"  What  will  become  of  me  !  What  will  become  of  me  !"  uttered  with  the  most 
piercing  lamentation,  struck  deep  and  hard  into  all  our  hearts.  Never 
can  I  forget  their  desponding  sound ;  they  implied  such  complicated  appre- 
hensions. 

Instantly  now  the  Princesses  were  sent  for.  The  three  elder  hastened 
down.  O,  what  a  meeting  !  They  all,  from  a  habit,  that  has  become  a 
second  nature,  struggled  to  repress  all  outward  grief,  though  the  Queen  her- 
self, wholly  overcome,  wept  even  aloud. 

They  all  went  into  the  bed-room,  and  the  Queen  made  a  slight  dressing 
but  only  wore  a  close  gauze  cap,  and  her  long  dressing  gown,  which  is  a 
dimity  chemise. 

I  was  then  sent  back  to  the  little  dressing-room,  for  something  that  was 
left ;  as  I  opened  the  door,  I  almost  ran  against  a  gentleman  close  to  it  in 
the  passage. 

"  Is  the  Queen  here  ?"  he  cried,  and  I  then  saw  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  shuddering  at  this  new  scene  for  her  ;  "  should  I  tell 
her  Majesty  your  Royal  Highness  is  here  ?" 

This  I  said  lest  he  should  surprise  her.  But  he  did  not  intend  that:  he 
was  profoundly  respectful,  and  consented  to  wait  at  the  door  while  I  went 
in,  but  called  me  back,  as  I  turned  away,  to  add,  "  You  will  be  so  good  to  say 
I  am  come  by  her  orders." 

She  wept  a  deluge  of  tears  when  I  delivered  my  commission,  but  instantly 
admitted  him. 

I  then  retreated.  The  other  two  ladies  went  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  room, 
which  is  next  the  Queen's  new  apartments. 

In  the  passage  I  was  again  stopped ;  it  was  by  Mr.  Fairly.  I  would  have 
hurried  on,  scarce  able  to  speak,  but  he  desired  to  know  how  the  Queen  did. 
"  Very  bad,"  was  all  I  could  say,  and  on  I  hastened  to  my  own  room,  which, 
in  the  next  minute,  I  would  as  eagerly  have  hastened  to  quit,  from  its  dis- 
tance from  all  that  was  going  forward  ;  but  now  once  the  Prince  had  entered 
the  Queen's  rooms,  I  could  go  thither  no  more  unsummoned. 

Miserable,  lonely,  and  filled  with  dreadful  conjectures,  I  remained  here 
till  a  very  late  dinner  brought  Miss  Planta  to  the  dining-parlour,  where  I 
joined  her. 

After  a  short  and  dismal  meal  we  immediately  parted :  she  to  wait  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Princesses  abovestairs,  in  case  of  being  wanted  ;  I  to  my 
own  solitary  parlour. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York  stayed  here  all  the  day,  and  were 
so  often  in  and  out  of  the  Queen's  rooms  that  no  one  could  enter  tliem  but 
by  order.     The  same  etiquette  is  observed  when  the  Princes  are  with  the 
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Queen  as  when  the  King  is  there — no  interruption  whatever  is  made.  I  now, 
therefore,  lost  my  only  consolation  at  this  calamitous  time,  that  of  attending 
my  poor  Royal  Mistress. 

Alone  wholly,  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or  gathering  any  the 
smallest  intelligence  of  what  was  going  forwards,  I  remained  till  tea-time. 

Impatient  then  for  information,  I  planted  myself  in  the  eating-parlour ; 
but  no  one  came.  Every  minute  seemed  an  hour.  I  grew  as  anxious  for 
the  tea  society  as  heretofore  I  had  been  anxious  to  escape  it ;  but  so  late  it 
grew,  and  so  hopeless,  that  Columb  came  to  propose  bringing  the  water. 

No  ;  for  I  could  swallow  nothing  voluntarily. 

In  a  {ew  minutes  he  came  again,  and  with  the  compliments  of  Mr. 
Fairly,  who  desired  him  to  tell  me  he  would  wait  upon  me  to  tea  whenever 
I  pleased. 

A  little  surprised  at  this  single  message,  but  most  truly  rejoiced,  I 
returned  my  compliments,  with  an  assurance  that  all  time  was  the  same 
to  me. 

He  came  directly,  and  indeed  his  very  sight,  at  this  season  of  still  horror 
and  silent  suspense,  was  a  repose  to  my  poor  aching  eyes. 

"  You  will  see,"  he  said,  *'  nobody  else.  The  physicians  being  now  here, 
Colonel  Goldsworthy  thought  it  right  to  order  tea  for  the  whole  party  in  the 
music-room,  which  we  have  now  agreed  to  make  the  general  waiting-room 
for  us  all.     It  is  near  the  King,  and  we  always  ought  to  be  at  hand." 

Our  tea  was  very  sad.  He  gave  me  no  hope  of  a  short  seizure;  he  saw  it, 
in  perspective,  as  long  as  it  was  dreadful ;  perhaps  even  worse  than  long, 
he  thought  it — but  that  he  said  not.  He  related  to  me  the  whole  of  the 
day's  transactions,  but  my  most  dear  and  most  honourable  friends  will  be 
the  first  to  forgive  me  when  I  promise  that  I  shall  commit  nothing  to  paper 
on  this  terrible  event  that  is  told  me  in  confidence. 

He  did  not  stay  long  ;  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  his  waiting  friends 
for  any  time,  nor  could  I  wish  it,  valued  as  I  know  he  is  by  them  all,  and 
much  they  need  his  able  counsel. 

He  left  me  plunged  in  a  deep  gloom,  yet  he  was  not  gloomy  himself;  he 
sees  evils  as  things  of  course,  and  bears  them,  therefore,  as  things  expected. 
But  he  was  tenderly  touched  for  the  poor  Queen  and  the  Princesses. 

Not  till  one  in  the  morning  did  I  see  another  face,  and  then  I  attended 
my  poor  unhappy  Queen.  She  was  now  fixed  in  her  new  apartments,  bed- 
room, and  dressing-room,  and  stirred  not  a  step  but  from  one  to  the  other. 
Fortunately  all  are  upon  the  ground-floor,  both  for  King  and  Queen;  so  are 
the  two  Lady  Waldegraves'  and  mine  ;  the  Princesses  and  Miss  Planta,  as 
usual,  are  upstairs,  and  the  gentlemen  lodge  above  them. 

Miss  Goldsworthy  had  now  a  bed  put  up  in  the  Queen's  new  bed-room. 
She  had  by  no  means  health  to  go  on  sitting  up,  and  it  had  been  the  poor 
King's  own  direction  that  she  should  remain  with  the  Queen.  It  was 
settled  that  Mrs.  Sandys  and  Miss  Macenton  should  alternately  sit  up  in  the 
dressing-room. 

The  Queen  would  not  permit  me  to  take  that  office,  though  most  gladly  I 
would  have  taken  any  that  would  have  kept  me  about  her.  But  she  does 
not  think  my  strength  sufficient.  She  allowed  me  however  to  stay  with  her 
till  she  was  in  bed,  which  I  had  never  done  till  now ;  I  never,  indeed,  had  even 
seen  her  in  her  bed-room  till  the  day  before.  She  has  always  had  the 
kindness  and  delicacy  to  dismiss  me  from  her  dressing-room  as  soon  as  I 
have  assisted  her  with  her  night-clothes ,  the  wardrobe-woman  then  was 
summoned,  and  I  regularly  made  my  courtesy.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to 
me,  however,  now  to  leave  her  the  last,  and  to  come  to  her  the  first. 
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Her  present  dressing-room  is  also  her  dining-room,  her  drawing-room, 
her  silting-room  ;  she  has  nothing  else  but  her  bed-room  ! 

I  left  her  with  my  fervent  prayers  for  better  times,  and  saw  her  nearer  to 
composure  than  I  had  believed  possible  in  such  a  calamity.  She  called  to 
her  aid  her  religion,  and  without  it  what,  indeed,  must  have  become  of  her? 
It  was  near  two  in  the  morning  when  I  quitted  her. 

In  passing  through  the  dressing-room  to  come  away,  I  found  Miss  Golds- 
worthy  in  some  distress  how  to  execute  a  commission  of  the  Queen's  :  it 
was  to  her  brother,  who  was  to  sit  up  in  a  room  adjoining  to  the  King's  ; 
and  she  was  undressed,  and  knew  not  how  to  go  to  him,  as  the  Princes 
were  to  and  fro  everywhere.  I  offered  to  call  him  to  her;  she  thankfully 
acepted  the  proposal.  I  cared  not,  just  then,  whom  I  encountered,  so  I 
could  make  myself  of  any  use. 

When  I  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  which  I  was  directed, 
I  found  it  was  quite  filled  with  gentlemen  and  attendants,  arranged  round  it 
on  chairs  and  sofas,  in  dead  silence. 

It  was  a  dreadful  start  with  which  I  retreated;  for  any' thing  more 
alarming  and  shocking  could  not  be  conceived  :  the  poor  King  within 
another  door,  unconscious  any  one  was  near  him,  and  thus  watched,  by 
dread  necessity,  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night !  I  pronounced  the  words 
"  Colonel  Goldsworthy,"  however,  before  I  drew  back,  though  I  could  not 
distinguish  one  gentleman  from  another,  except  the  two  Princes,  by  their 
stars. 

I  waited  in  the  next  room  ;  but  instead  of  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  my  call 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Fairly.  I  acquainted  him  with  my  errand.  He  told 
me  he  had  himself  insisted  that  Colonel  Goldsworthy  should  go  to  bed,  as  he 
had  sat  up  the  preceding  night,  and  he  had  undertaken  to  supply  his  place. 

I  went  back  to  Miss  Goldsworthy  with  this  account.  She  begged  me  to 
entreat  Mr.  Fairly  would  come  to  her,  as  she  must  now  make  the  commis- 
sion devolve  on  him,  and  could  less  than  ever  appear  herself,  as  they  were 
all  assembled  in  such  a  party. 

Mr.  Fairly  most  considerately  had  remained  in  this  quiet  room,  to  see  if 
any  thing  more  might  be  wanted,  which  spared  me  the  distress  of  agaia 
intruding  into  the  public  room. 

I  begged  him  to  follow,  and  ^ve  were  proceeding  to  the  dressing-room, 
when  I  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman,  who  said,  "  Does  the  Queen  want 
any  body  ?" 

It  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.  '« Not  the  Queen,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  but 
Miss  Goldsworthy,  has  desired  to  see  Mr.  Fairly." 

He  let  me  pass,  but  stopped  Mr.  Fairly ;  and,  as  he  seemed  inclined  to 
detain  him  some  time,  I  only  told  Miss  Goldsworthy  what  had  retarded  him  ; 
and  made  off  to  my  own  room,  and  soon  after  two  o'clock,  I  believe,  I  was 
in  bed. 

Friday,  November  7th. — I  was  now  arrived  at  a  sort  of  settled  regu- 
larity of  life  more  melancholy  than  possibly  can  be  described.  I  rose  at 
six,  dressed,  and  hastened  to  the  Queen's  apartments,  uncalled,  and  there 
waited  in  silence  and  in  the  dark  till  I  heard  her  move  or  speak  with  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  and  then  presented  myself  to  the  sad  bedside  of  the  unhappy 
Queen.  She  sent  Miss  Goldsworthy  early  every  morning,  to  make  inquiry 
what  sort  of  a  night  his  Majesty  had  passed  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
she  commonly  also  sent  for  news  by  the  wardrobe-woman  or  Miss  Macenton, 
whichever  sat  up. 

She  dismissed  Miss  Goldsworthy,  on  my  arrival,  to  dress  herself.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Waldegrave  accommodated  her  with  her  own  room  for  that 
purpose. 
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I  had  then  a  long  conference  with  this  most  patient  sufferer ;  and  equal 
forbearance  and  quietness  during  a  period  of  suspensive  unhappiness  never 
have  I  seen,  never  could  I  have  imagined. 

At  noon  now  I  never  saw  her,  which  I  greatly  regretted ;  but  she  kept 
on  her  dressing-gown  all  day,  and  the  Princes  were  continually  about  the 
passages,  so  that  no  one  unsummoned  dared  approach  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. 

It  was  only  therefore  at  night  and  morning  I  could  see  her ;  but  my 
heart  was  with  her  the  livelong  day.  And  how  long,  good  Heaven  I  how 
long  that  day  became!  Endless  1  used  to  think  it,  for  nothing  could  I  do 
— to  wait  and  to  watch — starting  at  every  sound,  yet  revived  by  every 
noise. 

While  I  was  yet  with  my  poor  Royal  sufferer  this  morning  the  Prince  of 
Wales  came  hastily  into  the  room.  He  apologized  for  his  intrusion,  and 
then  gave  a  very  energetic  history  of  the  preceding  night.  It  had  been 
indeed  most  affectingly  dreadful  !  The  King  had  risen  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  would  take  no  denial  to  walking  into  the  next  room.  There  he 
saw  the  large  congress  I  have  mentioned  :  amazed  and  in  consternation,  he 
demanded  what  they  did  there  1  Much  followed  that  I  have  heard  since, 
particularly  the  eloge  on  his  dear  son  Frederick,  his  favourite,  his  friend. 
*'  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  Frederick  is  my  friend  1" — and  this  son  was  then  pre- 
sent amongst  the  rest,  but  not  seen  ! 

Sir  George  Baker  was  there,  and  was  privately  exhorted  by  the  gentle- 
men to  lead  the  King  back  to  his  room ;  but  he  had  not  courage  :  he 
attempted  only  to  speak,  and  the  King  penned  him  in  a  corner,  told  him  he 
was  a  mere  old  woman — that  he  wondered  he  had  ever  followed  his  advice, 
for  he  knew  nothing  of  his  complaint,  which  was  only  nervous  ! 

The  Prince  of  VVales,  by  signs  and  whispers,  would  have  urged  others 
to  have  drawn  him  away,  but  no  one  dared  approach  him,  and  he  remained 
there  a  considerable  time,  "  Nor  do  I  know  when  he  would  have  been  got 
back,"  continued  the  Prince,  "if  at  last  Mr.  Fairly  had  not  undertaken  him. 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Fairly  indeed.  He  came  boldly  up  to  him, 
and  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  begged  him  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  drew  him 
along,  and  said  he  must  go.  Then  he  said  he  would  not,  and  cried,  '  Who 
are  you  V  '  I  am  Mr.  Fairly,  sir,'  he  answered,  '  and  your  Majesty  has 
been  very  good  to  me  often,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  very  good  to  you, 
for  you  must  come  to  bed,  sir  :  it  is  necessary  to  your  life.'  And  then  he 
was  so  surprised,  that  he  let  himself  be  drawn  along,  just  like  a  child  ;  and 
so  they  got  him  to  bed.     I  believe  else  he  would  have  stayed  all  night  1" 

Mr.  Fairly  has  had  some  melancholy  experience  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 

with  a  very  near  connexion  of  his  own.     How  fortunate  he  was  present  ! 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

At  noon  I  had  the  most  sad  pleasure  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt. 
They  had  heard  in  York  of  the  illness  of  the  King,  and  had  travelled  post 
to  Windsor.  Poor,  worthy,  excellent  couple! — ill  and  infirm,  what  did  they 
not  suffer  from  an  attack  like  this — so  wonderfully  unexpected  upon  a  patron 
so  adored  ! 

They  wished  the  Queen  to  be  acquainted  with  their  arrival,  yet  would 
not  let  me  risk  meeting  the  Princes  in  carrying  the  news.  Mr.  Smelt  I 
saw  languished  to  see  his  King :  he  was  persuaded  he  might  now  repay  a 
part  of  former  benefits,  and  he  wished  to  be  made  his  page  during  his  ill- 
ness, that  he  might  watch  and  attend  him  hourly. 

The  good  Mrs.  Smelt  was  even  anxious  to  part  with  him  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  had  not  a  doubt,  myself,  he  would  perform  it  better  than  any 
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body,  his  personal  tenderness  for  the  King  being  aided  by  so  intinnate  a 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  sentiments. 

They  determined  to  wait  till  the  last,  in  hopes  some  accident  would  occa- 
sion my  being  summoned. 

Poor  Mr.  de  Luc  soon  joined  us :  he  has  forgot  all  his  own  complaints  ; 
his  very  heart  and  soul  are  consigned  to  the  King,  and  have  room  for 
nought  beside. 

Mr.  Smelt,  seeing  Dr.  Warren  pass  my  window,  hastened  out  to  confer 
with  him  ;  and,  just  after,  a  rap  at  my  door  produced  Mr.  Fairly. 

I  never  gave  him  a  better  welcome.  I  had  heard,  I  told  him,  what  he 
had  done,  and  if  he  could  instigate  others  to  such  methods  I  should  call  him 
our  nation's  guardian. 

He  had  a  long  story,  he  said  for  me ;  but  from  slightnessof  acquaintance 
with  Mrs.  Smelt,  he  forbore  at  present  to  enter  into  particulars,  and  only — 
Cheltenham  fashion — asked  me  to  lend  him  pen  and  ink  to  write  a  note.  We 
left  him  to  that,  and  pursued  our  discourse. 

I  had  had  a  message  in  the  morning  by  Mr.  Gorton,  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  to  tell  me  the  Prince  of  Wales  wished  our  dining-parlour  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  physicians,  both  for  their  dinner  and  their  consultations. 
I  was  therefore  obliged  to  order  dinner  for  Miss  Planta  and  myself  in  my 
own  sitting-parlour,  which  was  now  immaterial,  as  the  Equerries  did  not 
come  to  tea,  but  continued  altogether  in  the  music-room. 

Mr.  Fairly  had,  I  believe,  forgot  this  new  regulation,  for  the  moment  he 
had  written  his  note  he  hastened  away,  saying  "  In  the  evening  I  shall 
come  to  tea,  of  course." 

I  stopped  him  then  to  explain  the  loss  of  the  tea-room,  but  added,  if  he 
found  any  time,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  receive  him  in  my  own. 

As  I  had  no  summons  I  contrived  to  speak  to  Mr.  Alberts,  the  Queen's 
page,  and  begged  him  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  were  here. 

He  did ;  but  no  message  followed,  and  therefore  at  three  o'clock,  with 
bleeding  hearts,  they  left  this  miserable  house. 

In  the  evening,  of  course,  came  Mr.  Fairly,  but  it  was  only  to  let  me 
know  it  would  be  of  course  no  longer.  He  then  rang  the  bell  for  my 
tea-urn,  finding  I  had  waited,  though  he  declined  drinking  tea  with  me;  but 
he  sat  down,  and  stayed  half  an  hour,  telling  me  the  long  story  he  had 
promised,  which  was  a  full  detail  of  the  terrible  preceding  night.  The 
transactions  of  the  day  also  he  related  to  me,  and  the  designs  for  the  future. 
How  alarming  were  they  all !  yet  many  particulars,  he  said,  he  omitted, 
merely  because  they  were  yet  more  affecting,  and  could  be  dwelt  upon  to 
no  purpose. 

Saturday,  November  8th. — This  was,  if  possible,  the  saddest  day  yet 
passed  :  it  was  the  birthday  of  Princes  Augusta,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
been  invited  to  read  a  play,  and  a  large  party  of  company  to  form  the 
audience.     What  a  contrast  from  such  an  intention  was  the  event ! 

When  I  went,  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  my  most  unhappy 
Royal  Mistress,  the  Princes  were  both  in  the  room.  I  retreated  to  the 
next  apartment  till  they  had  finished  their  conference.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  upon  these  occasions  has  always  been  extremely  well-bred  and  con- 
descending in  his  manner,  which,  in  a  situation  such  as  mine,  is  no  immaterial 
circumstance. 

The  poor  Queen  then  spoke  to  me  of  the  birthday  present  she  had  designed 
for  her  most  amiable  daughter.  She  hesitated  a  little  whether  or  not  to 
produce  it,  but  at  length  meekly  said  "  Yes,  go  to  Miss  Planta  and  bring  it. 
Do  you  think  there  can  be  any  harm  in  giving  it  now  ?" 

"  O,  no  1"  I  said,  happy  to  encourage  whatever  was  a  little  less  gloomy, 
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and  upstairs  I  flew.  I  was  met  by  all  the  poor  Princesses  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  inquired  if  he  might  go  again  to  the  Queen.  I  begged  leave 
first  to  execute  my  commission.  I  did  ;  but  so  engrossed  was  my  mind 
with  the  whole  of  this  living  tragedy,  that  I  so  little  noticed  what  it  was  I 
carried  as  to  be  now  unable  to  recollect  it.  1  gave  it,  however,  to  the  Queen, 
who  then  sent  for  the  Princesses,  and  carried  her  gift  to  her  daughter,  weep- 
ing, who  received  it  with  a  silent  courtesy,  kissing  and  wetting  with  her 
gentle  tears  the  hand  of  her  afflicted  mother. 

During  my  mournful  breakfast  poor  Mr.  Smelt  arrived  from  Kew,  where 
he  had  now  settled  himself.  Mr.  de  Luc  also  joined  us,  and  they  could 
neither  prevail  upon  themselves  to  go  away  all  the  morning. 

Mr.  Smelt  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  up  his  abode  in  Windsor  till  the 
state  of  things  should  be  more  decisive.  The  accounts  of  the  preceding 
night  had  been  most  cruel,  and  to  quit  the  spot  was  scarce  supportable  to 
him.  Yet  he  feared  the  Princes  might  disapprove  his  stay,  and  he  well 
knew  his  influence  and  welcome  at  court  was  all  confined  to  the  sick-room  : 
thence,  there  could  now  issue  no  mandate. 

Yet  I  encouraged  him  to  stay ;  so  did  Mr.  de  Luc  ;  and  while  he  was 
still  wavering  he  saw  Dr.  Warren  in  the  court-yard,  and  again  hastened  to 
speak  with  him.  Before  he  returned  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  out  and  met 
him  ;  and  you  may  imagine  how  much  I  was  pleased  to  observe  from  the 
window  that  he  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked  up  and  down  with  him. 

When  he  came  to  us  he  said  the  Prince  had  told  him  he  had  belter  stay, 
that  he  might  see  the  Queen.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  off  an 
express  to  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  go  and  secure  an  apartment  at  the  inn. 

This  was  very  soothing  to  me,  who  so  much  needed  just  such  consolation 
as  he  could  bestow ;  and  I  begged  he  would  come  back  to  dinner,  and  spend 
the  whole  day  in  my  room,  during  his  stay. 

What,  however,  was  my  concern  and  amaze,  when,  soon  after,  hastily 
returning,  he  desired  to  speak  with  me  alone,  and,  as  Mr.  de  Luc  moved 
off,  told  me  he  was  going  back  immediately  to  Kew  !  He  spoke  with  a 
tremor  that  alarmed  me.  1  entreated  to  know  why  such  a  change?  He 
then  informed  me  that  the  porter,  Mr.  Humphreys,  had  refused  him  re- 
entrance,  and  sent  him  his  great  coat !  He  had  resented  this  impertinence, 
and  was  told  it  was  by  the  express  order  of  the  Prince  1  In  utter  astonish- 
ment he  then  only  desired  admittance  for  one  moment  to  my  room,  and 
having  acquainted  me  with  this  circumstance,  he  hurried  oflT,  in  a  state  of 
distress  and  indignation  that  left  me  penetrated  with  both. 

He  made  Mr.  de  Luc  promise  to  write  to  him,  as  he  knew  I  had  receivea 
injunctions  to  send  no  accounts  from  the  house ;  but  he  said  he  would  come 
no  more. 

And,  after  such  an  unmerited — a  wanton  affront,  who  could  ask  him  ? 
I  can  make  no  comments. 

From  this  time,  as  the  poor  King  grew  worse,  general  hope  seemed 
universally  to  abate  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  now  took  the  government  of 
the  house  into  his  own  hands.  Nothing  was  done  but  by  his  orders,  and  he 
was  applied  to  in  every  difficulty.  The  Queen  interfered  not  in  any  thing; 
she  lived  entirely  in  her  two  new  rooms,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in  patient 
sorrow  and  retirement  with  her  daughters. 
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The  next  news  that  reached  me,  through  Mr.  de  Luc,  was,  that  the 
Prince  had  sent  his  commands  to  the  porter,  to  admit  only  four  persons  into 
the  house  on  any  pretence  whatever  :  these  were  Mr.  Majendie,  Mr.  Turbu- 
lent, General  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  de  Luc  himself;  and  these  were  ordered 
to  repair  immediately  to  the  Equerry-room  below  stairs,  while  no  one  what- 
soever was  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  other  apartment. 

From  this  time  commenced  a  total  banishment  from  all  intercourse  out 
of  the  house,  and  an  unremitting  confinement  within  its  walls. 

Poor  Mr.  de  Luc,  however,  could  not  forego  coming  to  my  room.  He 
determined  to  risk  that,  since  he  was  upon  the  list  of  those  who  might  enter 
the  house. 

I  was  glad,  because  he  is  a  truly  good  man,  and  our  sentiments  upon  this 
whole  melancholy  business  were  the  same.  But  otherwise,  the  weariness 
of  a  great  length  of  visit  daily  from  a  person  so  slow  and  methodical  in  dis- 
course, so  explanatory  of  every  thing  and  of  nothing,  at  this  agitating 
period,  was  truly  painful  to  endure.  He  has  often  talked  to  me  till  my 
poor  burthened  head  has  seemed  lost  to  all  understanding. 

I  had  now,  all  tea-meetings  being  over,  no  means  of  gaining  any  particu- 
lars of  what  was  passing,  which  added  so  much  to  the  horror  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  by  the  evening  I  was  almost  petrified.  Imagine,  then,  alike  my 
surprise  and  satisfaction  at  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fairly.  He  had  never  come  to 
me  so  unexpectedly.  I  eagerly  begged  an  account  of  what  was  going  on, 
and,  with  his  usual  readiness  and  accuracy,  he  gave  it  me  in  full  detail. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  tragic  than  all  the  particulars  ,*  every  species  of 
evil  seemed  now  hanging  over  this  unhappy  family. 

He  had  had  his  son  with  him  in  his  room  upstairs  ;  "  And  I  had  a  good 
mind,"  he  said,  <'  to  have  brought  him  to  visit  you." 

I  assured  him  he  would  have  been  a  very  welcome  guest ;  and  when  he 
added  that  he  could  no  longer  have  him  at  the  Equerry  table  to  dinner,  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales  now  presided  there,  I  invited  him  for  the  next  day  to 
mine. 
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He  not  only  instantly  accepted  the  proposal,  but  cried  with  great  vivacity, 
"  I  wish — you  would  invite  me  too." 

I  thought  he  was  laughing,  but  said,  "  Certainly,  if  such  a  thing  might 
be  allowed ;"  and  then,  to  my  almost  speechless  surprise,  he  declared,  if  I 
would  give  him  permission,  he  would  dine  with  me  next  day. 

He  then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  hurry,  and  fatigue,  and  violent  animal 
spirits  of  the  other  table  quite  overpowered  him,  and  a  respite  of  such  a 
quiet  sort  would  be  of  essential  service  to  him.  Yet  he  paused  a  little 
afterwards,  upon  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  Prince  of  Wales's  table,  and 
said  "  He  would  first  consult  with  General  Bude,  and  hear  his  opinion." 

Sunday,  November  9th.-— No  one  went  to  church  ;  not  a  creature  now 
quits  the  house :  but  I  believe  devotion  never  less  required  the  aid  and 
influence  of  public  worship.  For  me,  I  know,  I  spent  almost  my  whole  time 
between  prayer  and  watching.  Even  my  melancholy  resource,  my  tra- 
gedy. Was  now  thrown  aside  ;  misery  so  actual,  living,  and  present,  was 
knit  too  closely  around  me  to  allow  my  depressed  imagination  to  fancy 
any  wo  beyond  what  my  heart  felt. 

In  coming  early  from  the  Queen's  apartment  this  morning  I  was  addressed 
by  a  gentleman  who  inquired  how  I  did,  by  my  name  ;  but  my  bewilder- 
ment made  him  obliged  to  tell  his  own  before  I  could  recollect  him.  It  was 
Dr.  Warren. 

I  eagerly  expressed  my  hopes  and  satisfaction  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
poor  King,  but  he  would  not  enter  upon  that  subject.  1  suppose  he  feared, 
from  my  zeal,  some  indiscreet  questions  concerning  his  opinion  of  the  case  ; 
for  he  passed  by  all  I  could  start,  to  answer  only  with  speeches  relative  to 
myself — of  his  disappointment  in  never  meeting  me,  though  residing  under 
the  same  roof;  his  surprise  in  not  dining  with  me  when  told  he  was  to  dine 
in  my  room,  and  the  strangeness  of  never  seeing  me  when  so  frequently  he 
heard  my  name. 

I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  him  to  my  apartment,  when  I  saw,  by 
his  whole  manner,  he  held  it  imprudent  to  speak  with  me  about  the  only 
subject  on  which  I  wished  to  talk — the  King ;  and  just  then  seeing  the 
Duke  of  York  advancing,  I  hastily  retreated. 

While  I  was  dressing,  Mr.  Fairly  rapped  at  my  door.  I  sent  out  Goter, 
who  brought  me  his  compliments,  and,  if  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to 
me,  he  and  his  son  would  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  me. 

I  answered  I  should  be  very  glad  of  their  company,  as  would  Miss 
Planta. 

Miss  Goldsworthy  had  now  arranged  herself  with  the  Lady  Walde- 
graves. 

Our  dinner  was  as  pleasant  as  a  dinner  at  such  a  season  could  be.  Mr. 
Fairly  holds  cheerfulness  as  a  duty  in  the  midst  of  every  affliction  that  can 
admit  it ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  his  animal  spirits  have  a  tendency  to 
rise,  he  encourages  and  sustains  them.  So  fond,  too,  is  he  of  his  son,  that 
his  very  sight  is  a  cordial  to  him ;  and  that  mild,  feeling,  amiable  boy  quite 
idolizes  his  father,  looking  up  to  him,  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  watching 
his  eye  to  smile  and  be  smiled  upon,  with  a  fondness  like  that  of  an  infant 
to  its  maternal  nurse. 

Repeatedly  Mr.  Fairly  exclaimed,  "  What  a  relief  is  this,  to  dine  thus 
quietly  1" 

What  a  relief  should  I,  too,  have  found  it,  but  for  a  little  circumstance, 
which  1  will  soon  relate. 

We  were  still  at  table,  with  the  dessert,  when  Columb  entered  and 
announced  the  sudden  return  from  Weymouth  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

Up  we  all  started  ;  Miss  Planta  flew  out  to  receive  her,  and  state  the 
situation  of  the  house ;  Mr.  Fairly,  expecting,  I  believe,  she  was  coming 
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into  my  room,  hastily  made  his  exit  without  a  word ;  his  son  eagerly  scam- 
pered after  him,  and  I  followed  Miss  Planta  upstairs. 

j\ly  reception,  however,  was  such  as  to  make  me  deem  it  most  proper  to 
again  return  to  my  room. 

What  an  addition  this  to  the  gloom  of  all  !  and  to  begin  at  once  with 
harshness  and  rudeness !     I  could  hardly  tell  how  to  bear  it. 

Monday,  November  10th. — This  was  a  most  dismal  day.  The  dear 
and  most  suflering  King  was  extremely  ill,  the  Queen  very  wretched,  poor 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  all  spasm  and  horror,  Miss  Planta  all  restlessness,  the 
house  all  mystery,  and  my  only  informant  and  comforter  distanced. 

Not  a  word,  the  whole  day  through,  did  I  hear  of  what  was  passing  or 
intending.  Our  dinner  was  worse  than  almost  famished  fasting;  we  parted 
after  it,  and  met  no  more.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  never  drinks  tea  her- 
self, hearing  the  general  party  was  given  up,  and  never  surmising  there 
had  ever  been  any  particular  one,  neither  desired  me  to  come  to  her,  nor 
proposed  returning  to  me.  She  took  possession  of  the  poor  Queen's  former 
dressing-room,  and  between  that  and  the  adjoining  apartments  she  spent 
all  the  day,  except  during  dinner. 

This  was  my  only  little  satisfaction,  that  my  solitude  had  not  the  eve- 
ning's interruption  I  expected.  Alas  1  I  now  found  even  its  dreariness 
acceptable,  in  preference  to  such  a  companion  as  must  have  dispelled  it. 
But  what  a  day  1  how  endless  every  hour  ! 

Tuesday,  JSIovember  11th. — This  day  passed  like  the  preceding;  I 
only  saw  her  Majesty  in  the  morning,  and  not  another  human  being  from 
that  hour  till  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  Miss  Planta  came  to  dinner.  Nor 
could  I  then  gather  any  information  of  the  present  state  of  things,  as  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  announced  that  nothing  must  be  talked  of. 

To  give  any  idea  of  the  dismal  horror  of  passing  so  many  hours  in  utter 
ignorance,  where  every  interest  of  the  mind  was  sighing  for  intelligence, 
would  not  be  easy  :  the  experiment  alone  could  give  it  its  full  force ;  and 
from  that.  Heaven  ever  guard  my  loved  readers  I 

Wednesday,  November  12th. — To-day  a  little  brightened  upon  us  ; 
some  change  appeared  in  the  loved  Royal  sufferer,  and  though  it  was  not 
actually  for  the  better  in  itself,  yet  any  change  was  pronounced  to  be  salu- 
tary, as  for  some  days  past  there  had  been  a  monotonous  continuation  of 
the  same  bad  symptoms,  that  had  doubly  depressed  us  all. 

My  spirits  rose  immediately  ;  indeed,  I  thank  God,  I  never  desponded, 
though  many  times  I  stood  nearly  alone  in  my  hopes. 

In  the  passage,  in  the  morning,  I  encountered  Colonel  Gwynn.  I  had  but 
just  time  to  inform  him  I  yet  thought  all  would  do  well,  ere  the  Princes  ap- 
peared. All  the  Equerries  are  now  here,  except  Major  Garth,  who  is  ill ; 
and  they  have  all  ample  employment  in  watching  and  waiting.  From  time 
to  time  they  have  all  interviews ;  but  it  is  only  because  the  poor  King  will 
not  be  denied  seeing  them:  it  is  not  thought  right.  But  I  must  enter  into 
nothing  of  this  sort — it  is  all  too  closely  connected  with  private  domestic 
concerns  for  paper. 

After  dinner,  my^  chief  guest,  la  Presidente,  told  me,  "  If  my  room  was 
not  so  warm,  she  would  stay  a  little  with  me."  1  felt  this  would  be  rather 
too  superlative  an  obligation ;  and  therefore  I  simply  answered  that  "  I  was 
too  chilly  to  sit  in  a  cold  room ;"  and  I  confess  I  took  no  pains  to  temper  it 
according  to  this  hint. 

Finding  there  was  now  no  danger  of  disagreeable  interviews,  Mr.  Fairly 
renewed  his  visits  as  usual.  He  came  early  this  evening,  and  narrated  the 
state  of  things;  and  then,  with  a  laugh,  he  inquired  what  I  had  done  with 
my  head  companion,  and  how  I  got  rid  of  her  ? 
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I  fairly  told  him  my  malice  about  the  temperature. 

He  could  not  help  laughing,  though  he  instantly  remonstrated  against  an 
expedient  that  might  prove  prejudicial  to  my  health.  "  You  had  better  not," 
he  cried,  "  try  any  experiments  of  this  sort :  if  you  hurt  your  nerves,  it 
may  prove  a  permanent  evil ;  this  other  can  only  be  temporary." 

He  took  up  the  '  Task'  again ;  but  he  opened,  by  ill-luck,  upon  nothing 
striking  or  good  ;  and  soon,  with  distaste,  flung  the  book  down,  and  com- 
mitted himself  wholly  to  conversation. 

He  told  me  he  wished  much  he  had  been  able  to  consult  with  me  on  the 
preceding  morning,  when  he  had  the  Queen's  orders  to  write,  in  her  Majesty's 
name,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  issue  out  public  prayers  for  the 
poor  King,  for  all  the  churches. 

I  assured  him  1  fancied  it  might  do  very  well  without  my  aid.  There 
was  to  be  a  privy  council  summoned,  in  consequence  of  the  letter,  to  settle 
the  mode  of  compliance. 

How  right  a  step  in  my  ever-right  Royal  Mistress  is  this!  If  you  hear 
less  of  her  now,  my  dearest  friends,  and  of  the  internal  transactions,  it  is 
only  because  I  now  rarely  saw  her  but  alone,  and  all  that  passed,  therefore, 
was  in  promised  confidence.  And,  for  the  rest,  the  whole  of  my  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Princes,  and  the  plans  and  the  proceedings  of  the  house, 
was  told  me  in  perfect  reliance  on  my  secrecy  and  honour. 

I  know  this  is  saying  enough  to  the  most  honourable  of  all  confidants  and 
friends  to  whom  I  am  writing.  All  that  passes  with  regard  to  myself  is 
laid  completely  before  them. 

Thursday,  November  13th.— This  was  the  fairest  day  we  have  passed 
since  the  first  seizure  of  the  most  beloved  of  monarchs.  He  was  considerably 
better.  O  what  a  ray  of  joy  lightened  us,  and  how  mildly  did  my  poor 
Queen  receive  it ! 

Friday,  14th. — Still  all  was  greatly  amended,  and  better  spirits  reigned 
throughout  the  house. 

Mr.  Fairly —  I  can  write  of  no  one  else,  for  no  one  else  did  I  see — called 
early,  to  tell  me  he  had  received  an  answer  relative  to  the  prayer  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's recovery,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  the  Queen's  commands  for 
going  to  town,  the  next  day,  to  see  the  Archbishop. 

This  was  an  employment  so  suited  to  the  religious  cast  of  his  character, 
that  I  rejoiced  to  see  it  fall  into  his  hands. 

He  came  again  in  the  evening,  and  said  he  had  now  got  the  prayer.  He 
did  not  entirely  approve  it,  nor  think  it  sufficiently  warm  and  animated.  I 
petitioned  to  hear  it,  and  he  readily  complied,  and  read  it  with  great  reverence, 
but  very  unaffectedly  and  quietly.  I  was  very,  very  much  touched  by  it  ; 
yet  not,  I  own,  quite  so  much  as  once  before  by  another,  which  was 
read  to  me  by  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  composed  by  his  son,  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  excellent  daughter  Catherine.  It  was  at  once  so  devout,  yet  so 
concise — so  fervent,  yet  so  simple,  and  the  many  tender  relations  concerned 
in  it — father,  brother,  sister — so  powerfully  affected  me,  that  I  had  no  com- 
mand over  the  feelings  then  excited,  even  though  Mr.  Cambridge  almost  re- 
proved me  for  want  of  fortitude  ;  but  there  was  something  so  tender  in  a 
prayer  of  a  brother  for  a  sister. 

Here,  however,  I  was  under  better  control ;  for  though  my  whole  heart  is 
filled  with  the  calamitous  state  of  this  unhappy  monarch,  and  with  deepest 
affliction  for  all  his  family,  I  yet  knew  so  well  my  reader  was  one  to 
severely  censure  all  failure  in  calmness  and  firmness,  that  I  struggled,  and 
not  ineffectually,  to  hear  him  with  a  steadiness  like  his  own.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  the  relief  of  this  force,  he  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  see 
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if  he  was  wanted,  and  I  made  use  of  his  absence  to  give  a  Httle  vent  to 
those  tears  which  I  had  painfully  restrained  in  his  presence. 

When  he  returned  we  had  one  of  the  best  (on  his  part)  conversations  in 
which  I  have  ever  been  engaged,  upon  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  all 
subjects,  prayers  and  supplications  to  Heaven.  He  asked  my  opinion  with 
earnestness,  and  gave  his  own  with  unbounded  openness. 

Saturday,  November  15th. — This  morning  my  poor  Royal  Mistress 
herself  presented  me  with  one  of  the  prayers  for  the  King.  I  shall  always 
keep  it;  how — how  fervently  did  I  use  it ! 

Whilst  I  was  at  breakfast  Mr.  Fairly  once  more  called  before  he  set  off 
for  town  ;  and  he  brought  me  also  a  copy  of  the  prayer.  Fie  had  received 
a  large  packet  of  them  from  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Moore,  to  distribute  in  the 
house. 

The  whole  day  the  King  continued  amended. 

Sunday,  November  16th. — This  morning  I  ventured  out  to  church.  I 
did  not  like  to  appear  abroad,  but  yet  1  had  a  most  irresistible  earnestness 
to  join  the  public  congregation  in  the  prayer  for  the  King.  Indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  deeply  moving:  the  very  sound  of  the  cathedral  service,  per- 
formed in  his  own  chapel,  overset  me  at  once ;  and  every  prayer  in  the 
service  in  which  he  was  mentioned  brought  torrents  of  tears  from  all  the 
suppliants  that  joined  in  them.  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  place,  scarce  com- 
mand my  voice  from  audible  sobs.  To  come  to  the  house  of  prayer  from 
such  a  house  of  wo  I  I  ran  away  when  the  service  was  over,  to  avoid  in- 
quiries. Mrs.  Kennedy  ran  after  me,  with  swollen  eyes  ;  I  could  not  refuse 
her  a  hasty  answer,  but  I  ran  the  faster  after  it,  to  avoid  any  more. 

The  King  was  worse.  His  night  had  been  very  bad  ;  all  the  fair  promise 
of  amendment  was  shaken  ;  he  had  now  some  symptoms  even  dangerous  to 
his  life.  O  good  Heaven,  what  a  day  did  this  prove !  I  saw  not  a  human 
face,  save  at  dinner  :  and  then,  what  faces  !  gloom  and  despair  in  all,  and 
silence  to  every  species  of  intelligence.    . 

The  good  Bishop  of  Worcester  came,  but  he  could  only  see  the  Queen  ; 
overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  situation  of  his  unhappy  King  and  patron, 
he  could  bear  no  interview  he  had  power  to  shun. 

Mr.  Smelt  came  to  Windsor,  and,  by  means  of  certain  management, 
dined  here,  but  hastened  to  Kew  immediately  afterwards.  In  how  many 
ways  had  I  reason  to  repine  at  his  most  ungrateful  treatment  1 

So  full  of  horror  was  my  mind  that  I  could  not  even  read  ;  books  of 
devotion  excepted,  I  found  it  impossible  even  to  try  to  read,  for  1  had  not 
courage  to  take  any  thing  in  hand.  At  the  cathedral  a  sort  of  hymn  had 
occurred  to  me,  and  that  I  wrote  down  on  my  return  ;  and  that  alone  could 
divide  my  attention  with  listening  for  footsteps  at  the  door.  No  footsteps, 
however,  approached  :  my  only  friend  and  intelligencer  gone,  not  another 
in  the  house  could  even  dream  of  the  profound  ignorance  in  which,  during 
his  absence,  I  was  kept.  My  morning  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  indeed, 
was  informing,  as  far  as  it  was  tete-d-tete,  but  after  that  1  saw  her  no  more 
till  night,  and  then  never  alone. 

It  was  melancholy  to  see  the  crowds  of  former  welcome  visiters  who 
were  now  denied  access.  The  Prince  reiterated  his  former  orders  ;  and  I 
perceived  from  my  window  those  who  had  ventured  to  the  door  returning 
back  in  deluges  of  tears.  Amongst  them  to-day  I  perceived  poor  Lady 
Effingham,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  and  Mr.  Bryant;  the  last  sent  me  in, 
afterwards,  a  mournful  little  letter,  to  which  he  desired  no  answer.  Indeed  I 
was  not  at  liberty  to  write  a  word. 

Wednesday,  November  19th. — The  account  of  the  dear  King  this  morn- 
ing was  rather  better. 
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Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  now  called  in,  and  added  to  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  and  Sir  George  Baker.  I  earnestly  wished  to  see  him,  and  I  found  my 
poor  Royal  Mistress  was  secretly  anxious  to  know  his  opinion.  I  sent  to 
beg  to  speak  with  him,  as  soon  as  the  consultation  was  over  ;  determined, 
however,  to  make  that  request  no  more  if  he  was  as  shy  of  giving  informa- 
tion as  Dr.  Warren. 

Poor  Mr.  de  Luc  was  with  me  when  he  came;  but  it  was  necessary  I  should 
see  Sir  Lucas  alone,  that  I  might  have  a  better  claim  upon  his  discretion : 
nevertheless  I  feared  he  would  have  left  me,  without  the  smallest  intelli- 
gence, before  I  was  able  to  make  my  worthy,  but  most  slow  companion 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  his  absence. 

The  moment  we  were  alone.  Sir  Lucas  opened  upon  the  subject  in  the 
most  comfortable  manner.  He  assured  me  there  was  nothing  desponding 
in  the  case,  and  that  his  Royal  Patient  would  certainly  recover,  though  not 
immediately. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  speechless  joy  with  which  I  heard 
this  said,  and  ready  to  kiss  the  very  feet  of  Sir  Lucas  for  words  of  such 
delight,  a  rap  at  my  door  made  me  open  it  to  Mr.  Fairly,  who  entered, 
saying,  "  I  must  come  to  ask  you  how  you  do,  though  1  have  no  good 
news  to  bring  you  ;  but — " 

He  then,  with  the  utmost  amaze,  perceived  Sir  Lucas.  In  so  very  many 
visits  he  had  constantly  found  me  alone,  that  I  really  believe  he  had  hardly 
thought  it  possible  he  should  see  me  in  any  other  way. 

They  then  talked  over  the  poor  King's  situation,  and  Sir  Lucas  was  very 
open  and  comforting.  How  many  sad  meetings  have  1  had  with  him  here- 
tofore ;  first  in  the  alarming  attacks  of  poor  Mr.  Thrale,  and  next  in  the 
agonizing  fluctuations  of  his  unhappy  widow  ! 

Ah,  my  dearest  friends,  whom  shall  we  pity  so  much  as  those  who 
neglect  to  habituate  those  imperious  assaulters  of  all  virtue  and  all  self- 
denial.  The  Passions,  to  the  control  of  Patience  ?  For  that,  I  begin  to 
think,  is  more  properly  their  Superior  than  Reason,  which,  in  many  cases, 
finds  it  hard  not  to  join  with  them. 

Sir  Lucas  wished  to  speak  with  me  alone,  as  he  had  something  he 
wanted,  through  me,  to  communicate  to  the  Queen  ;  but  as  he  saw  Mr. 
Fairly  not  disposed  to  retire  first,  by  his  manner  of  saying  '<  Sir  Lucas,  you 
will  find  all  the  breakfast  ready  below  stairs,"  he  made  his  bow,  and  said  he 
would  see  me  again. 

Mr.  Fairly  then  informed  me  he  was  quite  uneasy  at  the  recluse  life  led 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  prevail  with 
them  to  take  a  little  air,  which  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  their  health. 
He  was  projecting  a  scheme  for  this  purpose,  which  required  the  assistance 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  he  left  me,  to  confer  upon  it  with  his  Royal  High- 
ness, promising  to  return  and  tell  its  success. 

Sir  Lucas  soon  came  back,  and  then  gave  me  such  unequivocal  assu- 
rances of  the  King's  recovery,  that  the  moment  he  left  me  I  flew  to  demand 
a  private  audience  of  the  Queen,  that  I  might  relate  such  delightful  prog- 
nostics. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  with  her.  I  waited  in  the  passage,  where  I 
met  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  tried  what  I  could  to  instil  into  her  mind  the 
hopes  I  entertained :  this,  however,  was  not  possible ;  a  general  despon- 
dency prevailed  throughout  the  house,  and  Lady  Charlotte  was  infected  by 
it  very  deeply. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  then  passed,  and  made  me  go  and  wait  in 
her  room  with  her  sister  till  the  Duke  left  the  Queen.  Nothing  can  deserve 
more  commendation  than  the  steady  good  conduct  and  propriety  of  Lady 
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Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  who  seems  more  uniformly  to  do  precisely  what  is 
right,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  than  almost  any  other  character  I  have 
met. 

At  length  I  gained  admission  and  gave  my  account,  which  was  most 
meekly  received  by  the  most  patient  of  sorrowers. 

At  night  came  Mr.  Fairly  again  ;  but,  before  he  entered  into  any  narra- 
tions he  asked,  "  Do  you  expect  Sir  Lucas  ?" 

"  No,"  I  s-aid,  "  he  had  been  already." 

"  I  saw  him  rise  early  from  the  table,"  he  added,  "  and  I  thought  he  was 
coming  to  you." 

He  has  taken  no  fancy  to  poor  Sir  Lucas,  and  would  rather,  apparently, 
avoid  meeting  him.  However,  it  is  to  me  so  essential  a  comfort  to  hear 
his  opinions,  that  I  have  earnestly  entreated  to  see  him  by  every  opportu- 
nity. 

The  equerries  now  had  their  own  table  as  usual,  to  which  the  physiciana 
were  regularly  invited,  downstairs,  and  our  eating  parlour  was  restored. 
The  Princes  established  a  table  of  their  own  at  the  Castle,  to  which  they 
gave  daily  invitations  to  such  as  they  chose,  from  time  to  time,  to  select 
from  the  Lodge. 

The  noise  of  so  large  a  party  just  under  the  apartment  of  the  Queen 
occasioned  this  new  regulation,  which  took  place  by  her  Majesty's  own 
direction. 

Thursday,  November  20th. — Poor  Miss  Goldsworthy  was  now  quite 
ill,  and  forced  to  retire  and  nurse.  No  wonder,  for  she  had  suffered  the 
worst  sort  of  fatigue,  that  of  fearing  to  sleep,  from  the  apprehension  the 
Queen  might  speak,  and  want  her;  for,  though  the  Queen  was  all  gracious- 
ness  and  consideration,  the  situation  could  not  admit  of  ease  and  repose. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  now  took  her  place  of  sleeping  in  the  Queen's 
room,  but  the  office  of  going  for  early  intelligence  how  his  Majesty  had 
passed  the  night  devolved  upon  me. 

Exactly  at  seven  o'clock  I  now  went  to  the  Queen's  apartment ;  Lady 
Elizabeth  then  rose  and  went  to  her  own  room  to  dress,  and  I  received  the 
Queen's  commands  for  my  inquiries. 

I  could  not,  however,  go  myself  into  the  room  where  they  assembled, 
which  Miss  Goldsworthy,  who  always  applied  to  her  brother,  had  very 
properly  done :  I  sent  in  a  message  to  beg  to  speak  with  General  Bude,  or 
whoever  could  bring  an  account. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  came  ;  he  had  sat  up.  O,  how  terrible  a  narrative 
did  he  drily  give  of  the  night ! — short,  abrupt,  peremptorily  bad,  and  indu- 
bitably hopeless ! 

I  did  not  dare  alter,  but  I  greatly  softened  this  relation,  in  giving  it  to  my 
poor  Queen.  I  had  been,  indeed,  too  much  shocked  by  the  hard  way  in 
which  1  had  been  told  it,  to  deliver  it  in  the  same  manner ;  neither  did  I,  in 
my  own  heart,  despair. 

I  saw  Sir  Lucas  afterwards,  who  encouraged  all  my  more  sanguine  opi- 
nions. He  told  me  many  new  regulations  had  been  made.  His  Majesty 
was  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  to  see  only  physicians,  except  for  a 
short  and  stated  period  in  every  day,  during  which  he  might  summon 
such  among  his  gentlemen  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Fairly  came  also  early,  and  wrote  and  read  lettters  of  great  conse- 
quence relative  to  the  situation  of  affairs  ,*  and  he  told  me  he  was  then  to 
go  to  the  King,  who  had  refused  his  assent  to  the  new  plan,  and  insisted 
upon  seeing  him  when  he  came  in  from  his  ride,  which,  to  keep  him  a  little 
longer  quiet,  they  had  made  him  believe  he  was  then  taking.     The  gentle- 
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men  had  agreed  to  be  within  call  alternately,  and  he  meant  to  have  his  own 
turn  always  in  the  forenoon,  that  his  evenings  might  have  some  chance  for 
quiet. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  comfortless  ;  my  coadjutrix  was  now  grown  so 
fretful  and  affronting  that,  though  we  only  met  at  dinner,  it  was  hard  to 
support  her  most  unprovoked  harshness. 

At  night,  while  I  was  just  sealing  a  short  note  to  my  dear  Miss  Cam- 
bridge, who  had  an  anxiety  like  that  of  my  own  Susan  and  Fredy  lest  I 
should  suffer  from  my  present  fatigues,  I  heard  the  softest  tap  at  my  door, 
which,  before  I  could  either  put  down  my  letter  or  speak,  was  suddenly  but 
most  gently  opened. 

I  turned  about  and  saw  a  figure  wrapt  in  a  great  coat,  with  boots  and  a 
hat  on,  who  cautiously  entered,  and  instantly  closed  the  door. 

I  stared,  and  looked  very  hard,  but  the  face  was  much  hid  by  the  muffling 
of  the  high  collar  to  the  great  coat.  I  wondered,  and  could  not  conceive 
who  it  could  be.  The  figure  then  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed,  but  he  did 
not  advance,  and  the  light  was  away  from  him.  I  courtesied,  and  wondered 
more,  and  then  a  surprised  voice  exclaimed,  "  Don't  you  know  me?"  and  I 
found  it  was  Mr.  Fairly. 

*'  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  stop  now,  but  I  will  come  again  ;  however,  you 
know  it,  perhaps,  already  ]" 

"  Know  whati" 

a  Why — the — news." 

"  What  news?" 

"  Why — that  the  King  is  much  better,  and — " 

"  Yes,  Sir  Lucas  said  so,  but  I  have  seen  nobody  since." 

"  No  1  And  have  you  heard  nothing  more  ?" 

*'  Nothing  at  all ;  I  cannot  guess  what  you  mean." 

*' What,  then,  have  not  you  heard — how  much  the  King  has  talked? 
And — and,  have  not  you  heard  the  charge." 

"  No ;  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  any  charge." 

«  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  you." 

A  long  preamble,  uttered  very  rapidly,  of"  how.much  the  King  had  been 
talking,"  seemed  less  necessary  to  introduce  his  intelligence  than  to  give 
him  time  to  arrange  it ;  and  I  was  so  much  struck  with  this,  that  I  could 
not  even  listen  to  him,  from  impatience  to  have  him  proceed. 

Suddenly,  however,  breaking  off,  evidently  from  not  knowing  how  to  go 
on,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  1  shall  tell  it  you  all  by  and  by  ;  you  come  in 
for  your  share  !" 

Almost  breathless  now  with  amaze,  I  could  hardly  cry,  "  Do  I?" 

"  Yes,  I'll  tell  you,"  cried  he ;  but  again  ho  stopped,  and,  hesitatingly 
said,  "  You — you  won't  be  angry  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  still  more  amazed,  and  even  almost  terrified,  at  what 
I  had  now  to  expect. 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  he,  instantly  resuming  his  first  gay  and  rapid 
manner,  "  the  King  has  been  calling  them  all  to  order  for  staying  so  long 
away  from  him.  '  All  the  equerries  and  gentlemen,  here,'  he  said,  '  lost 
their  whole  time  at  the  table,  by  drinking  so  much  wine  and  sitting  so  long 
over  their  bottle,  which  constantly  made  them  all  so  slow  in  returning  to 
their  waiting,  that  when  he  wanted  them  in  the  afternoon  they  were  never 
ready  ;  and — and — and  Mr.  Fairly,'  says  he,  '  is  as  bad  as  any  of  them  ; 
not  that  he  stays  so  long  at  table,  or  is  so  fond  of  wine,  but  yet  he's  just  as 
late  as  the  rest ;  for  he's  so  fond  of  the  company  of  learned  ladies,  that  he 
gets  to  the  tea-table  with  Miss  Burney,  and  there  he  stays  and  spends  his 
whole  time.'  " 
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He  spoke  all  this  like  the  velocity  of  lightning;  but,  had  it  been  with  the 
most  prosing  slowness,  I  had  surely  never  interrupted  him,  so  vexed  I 
was,  so  surprised,  so  completely  disconcerted. 

Finding  me  silent,  he  began  again,  and  as  rapidly  as  ever;  "I  know 
exactly,"  he  cried,  "  what  it  all  means — what  the  King  has  in  his  head- 
exactly  what  has  given  rise  to  the  idea — 'tis  Miss  Fuzilier." 

Now,  indeed,  I  stared  afresh,  little  expecting  to  hear  her  named  by  him. 
He  went  on  in  too  much  hurry  for  me  to  recollect  his  precise  words,  but  he 
spoke  of  her  very  highly,  and  mentioned  her  learning,  her  education  and 
her  acquirements,  with  great  praise,  yet  with  that  sort  of  general  commen- 
dation that  disclaims  all  peculiar  interest ;  and  then,  with  some  degree  of 
displeasure  mixed  in  his  voice,  he  mentioned  the  report  that  had  been  spread 
concerning  them,  and  its  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  King  before  his 
illness.  He  then  lightly  added  something  I  could  not  completely  hear,  of 
its  utter  falsehood,  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  hold  even  a  disavowal  too  im- 
portant for  it,  and  then  concluded  with  saying,  "  And  this  in  the  present 
confused  state  of  his  mind  is  altogether,  I  know,  what  he  means  by  the 
learned  ladies." 

When  he  had  done  he  looked  earnestly  for  my  answer,  but  finding  1 
made  none,  he  said,  with  some  concern,  "  You  won't  think  any  more 
of  it?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  rather  faintly. 

In  a  lighter  manner  then,  as  if  to  treat  the  whole  as  too  light  for  a 
thought,  he  said,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  to  change  his  dress,  "  Well, 
since  I  have  now  got  the  character  of  being  so  fond  of  such  company,  I 
shall  certainly" — he  stopped  short,  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on  ;  but 
quickly  after,  with  a  laugh,  he  hastily  added,  "  come  and  drink  tea  with 
you  very  often ;"  and  then,  with  another  laugh,  which  he  had  all  to  him- 
self, he  hurried  away. 

He  left  me,  however,  enough  to  think  upon  ;  and  the  predominant 
thought  was  an  immediate  doubt  whether  or  not,  since  his  visits  had 
reached  the  King,  his  Majesty's  observation  upon  them  ought  to  stop  their 
continuance  ] 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  when  I  summed  up  all,  1  found  not  cause 
sufficient  for  any  change  of  system.  No  raillery  had  passed  upon  me ; 
and,  for  him,  he  had  stoutly  evinced  a  determined  contempt  of  it.  Nothing 
of  flirtation  had  been  mentioned  for  either ;  I  had  merely  been  called  a 
learned  lady,  and  he  had  merely  been  accused  of  liking  such  company.  1 
had  no  other  social  comfort  left  me  but  Mr.  Fairly,  and  I  had  discomforts 
past  all  description  or  suggestion.  Should  I  drive  him  from  me,  what 
would  pay  me,  and  how  had  he  deserved  it?  and  which  way  could  it  be 
worth  while  ?  His  friendship  offered  me  a  solace  without  hazard ;  it  was 
held  out  to  me  when  all  else  was  denied  me  ;  banished  from  every  friend, 
confined  almost  to  a  state  of  captivity,  harrowed  to  the  very  soul  with  sur- 
rounding afflictions,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  light  as  to  when  or  how  all 
might  terminate,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  this  situation,  that  Providence  had 
benignly  sent  in  my  way  a  character  of  so  much  worth  and  excellence,  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  my  condition,  by  kind  sympathy  and  most  honourable 
confidence. 

This  idea  was  sufficient ;  and  I  thence  determined  to  follow  as  he  led,  in 
disdaining  any  further  notice,  or  even  remembrance,  if  possible,  of  this 
learned  accusation. 

Friday,  Nov.  21st. — All  went  better  and  better  to-day,  and  I  received 
from  the  King's  room  a  more  cheering  account  to  carry  to  my  poor  Queen. 
We  had  now  hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration :  the  King  held  long  conferences 
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■with  all  his  gentlemen,  and  though  far  from  composed,  was  so  frequently 
rational  as  to  make  any  resistance  to  his  will  nearly  impossible.  Innu- 
merable difficulties  attended  this  state,  but  the  general  promise  it  gave  of  a 
complete  recovery  recompensed  them  all. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  came  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  acquainted  me  with 
the  rising  hopes  of  amendment.  But  he  disapproved  the  admission  of  so 
many  gentlemen,  and  would  have  limited  the  license  to  only  the  Equerry 
in  wailing.  Colonel  Golds  worthy,  and  Mr.  Fairly,  who  was  now  principal 
throughout  the  house,  in  universal  trust  for  his  superior  judgment. 

The  King,  Sir  Lucas  said,  now  talked  of  every  body  and  every  thing  he 
could  recollect  or  suggest. 

So  1  have  heard,  thought  L 

And,  presently  after,  he  added,  "  No  one  escapes  ;  you  will  have  your 
turn." 

Frightened  lest  he  knew  I  had  had  it,  I  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  O,  no ;  I 
hope  not." 

"  And  why?"  cried  he,  good-humouredly  ;  "  what  need  you  care?  He 
can  say  no  harm  of  you." 

I  ventured  then  to  ask  if  yet  I  had  been  named  1 

*He  believed  not  yet. 

This  doubled  my  curiosity  to  know  to  whom  the  "  learned  ladies"  had 
been  mentioned,  and  whether  to  Mr.  Fairly  himself,  or  to  some  one  who 
related  it ;  I  think  the  latter,  but  there  is  no  way  to  inquire. 

Very  early  in  the  evening  I  heard  a  rap  at  my  door.  I  was  in  ray  inner 
room,  and  called  out  "  Who's  there  ?"  The  door  opened  and  Mr.  Fairly 
appeared. 

He  had  been  so  long  in  attendance  this  morning  with  our  poor  sick 
monarch,  that  he  was  too  much  fatigued  to  join  the  dinner  party.  He  had 
stood  five  hours  running,  besides  the  concomitant  circumstances  of  atten- 
tion. He  had  instantly  laid  down  when  he  procured  his  dismission,  and 
had  only  risen  to  eat  some  cold  chicken  before  he  came  to  my  room. 
During  that  repast  he  had  again  been  demanded,  but  he  charged  the  gen- 
tlemen to  make  his  excuse,  as  he  could  go  through  nothing  further. 

I  hope  the  King  did  not  conclude  him  again  with  the  learned. 

This  was  the  most  serene,  and  even  cheerful  evening  1  had  passed  since 
the  poor  King's  first  seizure. 

Saturday,  November  22d. — When  I  went  for  my  morning  inquiries, 
Colonel  Manners  came  out  to  me.  He  could  give  me  no  precise  account, 
as  the  sitters-up  had  not  yet  left  the  King,  but  he  feared  the  night  had 
been  bad.  We  mutually  bewailed  the  mournful  state  of  the  house.  He  is 
a  very  good  creature  at  heart,  though  as  unformed  as  if  he  ihad  just  left 
Eton  or  Westminster.  But  he  loves  his  Master  with  a  true  and  faithful 
heart,  and  is  almost  as  ready  to  die  as  to  live  for  him,  if  any  service  of  that 
risk  was  proposed  to  him. 

While  the  Queen's  hair  was  dressing,  though  only  for  a  close  cap,  I  was 
sent  again.  Colonel  Manners  came  out  to  me,  and  begged  I  would  enter 
the  music-room,  as  Mr.  Keate,  the  surgeon,  had  now  just  left  the  King,  and 
was  waiting  to  give  me  an  account  before  he  laid  down. 

1  found  him  in  his  night-cap  :  he  took  me  to  a  window,  and  gave  me  but 
a  dismal  history :  the  night  had  been  very  unfavourable,  and  the  late 
amendment  very  transient. 

I  heard  nothing  further  till  the  evening,  when  my  constant  companion 
came  to  me.  All,  he  said,  was  bad  :  he  had  been  summoned  and  detained 
nearly  all  the  morning,  and  had  then  rode  to  St.  Leonard's  to  get  a  lit.tle 
rest,  as  he  would  not  return  till  after  dinner. 
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He  had  but  just  begun  his  tea  when  his  name  was  called  aloud  in  the 
passage:  up  he  started,  seized  his  hat,  and  with  a  hasty  bow,  decamped. 

I  fancy  it  was  one  of  the  Princes  ;  and  the  more,  as  he  did  not  come 
back. 

Sunday,  November  23d. — A  sad  day  this !  I  was  sent  as  usual  for  the 
night  account,  which  I  had  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Fairly,  and  a  very  dismal 
one  indeed.  Yet  I  never,  upon  this  point,  yield  implicitly  to  his  opinion,  as 
I  see  him  frequently  of  the  despairing  side,  and  as  for  myself,  1  thank  God, 
my  hopes  never  wholly  fail.  A  certain  faith  in  his  final  recovery  has 
uniformly  supported  my  spirits  from  the  beginning. 

I  ventured  once  more  to  the  cathedral,  to  join  in  the  public  prayeF. 
There  I  was  seen  by  poor  Madame  la  Fite,  who  lamented  her  banishment 
from  the  house  in  bitter  complaints.  I  could  but  tell  her  it  was  universal. 
"But,  my  chere  Madame,"  cried  she,  "  do  you  see  moch  ce  Mr.  si  digne, 
ce  Mr.  Fairly  ?" 

«'  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  when  he  had  any  spare  time."  And  promised, 
in  happier  days,  she  also  should  see  him ;  to  her  great  content. 

Dr.  Duval  preached  a  sermon  from  Job,  very  applicable  and  very  well, 
all  exhorting  to  trust  in  God,  however  hopeless  in  man. 

Sir  Lucas  came  to  me  on  my  return,  and  v/as  still  very  comfortable. 
How  much  I  owe  him  for  his  cheer  at  such  a  season  !  There  now  remained 
no  other  on  the  side  of  hope  ;  all  were  dispirited,  and  the  King  undoubtedly 
worse. 

In  the  evening,  a  small  tap  at  my  door,  with  "  Here  I  am  again," 
ushered  in  Mr.  Fairly.  He  seemed  much  hurried  and  disturbed,  and 
innately  uncomfortable ;  and  very  soon  he  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  that  saddened  me  in  the  extreme.  The  poor  King  was  very 
ill  indeed,  and  so  little  aware  of  his  own  condition,  that  he  would  submit  to 
no  rule,  and  chose  to  have  company  with  him  from  morning  till  night,  send- 
ing out  for  the  gentlemen  one  after  another  without  intermission,  and  chiefly 
for  Mr.  Fairly,  who,  conscious  it  was  hurtful  to  his  Majesty,  and  nearly 
worn  out  himself,  had  now  no  chance  of  respite  or  escape  but  by  leaving  the 
house  and  riding  out. 

Seeing  me  much  depressed,  he  began  to  cheer  himself;  and,  asking  for 
my  book,  declared  we  must  dwell  on  the  sad  subject  no  longer.  *'  Let  us 
do,"  he  cried,  "  all  we  can  ;  and  that  done,  turn  to  other  objects,  and  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  sink." 

My  book  was  "  Ogden."  I  begged  him  to  let  me  choose  him  a  sermon, 
and  gave  him  the  second,  on  Belief.  It  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
pointedly  to  the  matter  I  have  ever  read.  But  his  mind  was  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  enter  into  its  merits  ;  he  read  on  rapidly,  though  in  general  he  is 
a  very  slow  reader,  and  evidently  sought  to  lead  my  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel,  without  the  power  of  diverting  his  own. 

I  have  never  seen  him  so  wearied,  or  so  vexed,  I  know  not  which. 
"  How  shall  I  rejoice,"  he  cried,  "  when  all  this  is  over,  and  I  can  turn  ray 
back  to  this  scene  1" 

I  should  rejoice,  I  said,  for  him  when  he  could  make  his  escape;  but  his 
use  here,  in  the  whole  round,  is  infinite;  almost  nothing  is  done  without 
consulting  him. 

"  I  wish,"  he  cried,  while  he  was  making  some  memorandums,  "  I  could 
live  without  sleep  ;  I  know  not  how  to  spare  my  night." 

He  then  explained  to  me  various  miscellaneous  matters  of  occupation, 
and  confessed  himself  forced  to  break  from  the  confused  scene  of  action  as 
much  as  possible,  where  the  tumult  and  bustle  were  as  overp  wering,  as 
the  affliction,  in  the  more  quiet  apartments,  was  dejecting.      Then,  by 
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implication,  what  credit  did  he  not  give  to  my  poor  still  room,  which  he 
made  me  understand  was  his  only  refuge  and  consolation  in  this  miserable 
house. 

This  could  not  but  be  a  gratification  to  me ;  and  the  whole  of  his  confi- 
dential discourse  was  in  so  openly  friendly  and  unaffected  a  style,  that  it  was 
a  gratification  without  any  drawback. 

He  soon  put  down  the  book,  acknowledging  he  could  not  command  any 
attention.  "  But  1  hope,"  he  cried,  "  in  a  few  days  to  see  you  more  com- 
fortably." 

How  sincerely  did  T  join  in  that  hope ! 

He  then  hurried  off  to  execute  some  business  for  her  Majesty. 

About  ten  o'clock,  however,  he  came  back,  accompanied  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Finch,  and  each  of  them  begging  a  million  of  pardons,  but  telling  me 
they  had  a  commission  to  execute  for  the  Queen,  and  no  place  not  crowded 
with  Princes,  physicians,  or  pages,  in  which  they  could  utter  a  word  undis- 
turbed. 

I  rejoiced  to  make  my  apartment  of  any  use  at  such  a  period,  and  has- 
tened into  my  bed-room,  though  they  would  have  me  remain  still.  But  I 
had  no  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  ;  and  I  was  sure,  if  1 
stayed,  Mr.  Fairly  would  forget  I  had  none  also  upon  his.  I  took,  there- 
fore, a  book  and  a  candle,  and  left  them. 

When  they  had  finished  their  consultation  Lady  Charlotte  came  for  me, 
and  Mr.  Fairly  went  away.  We  then  talked  over  affairs  in  general,  but 
without  any  comfort.  She  is  no  hoper  ;  she  sees  nothing  before  us  but 
despair  and  horror.  I  believe  myself,  indeed,  the  only  regular  hoper  of  any 
one  resident  in  the  house.  Mr.  Fairly  himself  now  evidently  leans  to  the 
darker  side,  though  he  avoids  saying  so. 

Monday,  November  24th. — Very  bad  again  was  the  night's  account, 
which  I  received  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning  from  Mr.  Dundas.  1  re- 
turned with  it  to  my  poor  royal  mistress,  who  heard  it  with  her  usual 
patience. 

While  I  was  still  with  her.  Lady  Elizabeth  came  with  a  request  from 
Mr.  Fairly,  for  an  audience  before  her  Majesty's  breakfast.  As  soon  as  she 
was  ready  she  ordered  me  to  tell  Lady  Elizabeth  to  bring  him. 

Soon  after,  with  a  hasty  rap,  came  Mr.  Fairly.  He  brought  his  writing 
to  my  table,  where  I  was  trying  to  take  off  impressions  of  plants.  I  saw  he 
meant  to  read  me  his  letter  ;  but  before  he  had  finished  it  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch  came  in  search  of  him.  It  was  not  for  the  Queen,  but  herself;  she 
wished  to  speak  and  consult  with  him  upon  the  King's  seeing  his  children, 
which  was  now  his  vehement  demand. 

He  was  writing  for  one  of  the  King's  messengers,  and  could  not  stop 
till  he  had  done.  Poor  Lady  Charlotte,  overcome  with  tenderness  and 
compassion,  wept  the  whole  time  he  was  at  his  pen ;  and  when  he  had  put 
it  down,  earnestly  remonstrated  on  the  cruelty  of  the  present  regulations, 
which  debarred  his  Majesty  the  sight  of  the  Princesses. 

1  joined  with  her,  though  more  firmly,  I  believe;  my  tears  I  suppress 
for  my  solitude.  I  have  enough  of  that  to  give  them  vent,  and  with  all  my 
suppression,  my  poor  aching  eyes  can  frequently  scarce  see  one  object  from 
another. 

When  Mr.  Fairly  left  oflf  writing  he  entered  very  deeply  into  argument 
with  Lady  Charlotte.  He  was  averse  to  her  request ;  he  explained  the 
absolute  necessity  of  strong  measures,  and  of  the  denial  of  dangerous  indul- 
gences, while  the  poor  King  was  in  this  wretched  state.  The  disease,  he 
said,  was  augmented  by  every  agitation,  and  the  discipline  of  forced  quiet 
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was  necessary  till  he  was  capable  of  some  reflection.  At  present  he  spoke 
every  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and  in  a  manner  so  wild,  unreasonable, 
and  dangerous,  with  regard  to  future  constructions,  that  there  could  be  no 
kindness  so  great  to  him  as  to  sufl^er  him  only  to  see  those  who  were  his 
requisite  attendants. 

He  then  enumerated  many  instances  very  forcibly,  in  which  he  showed 
how  much  more  properly  his  Majesty  might  have  been  treated,  by  greater 
strength  of  steadiness  in  his  management.  He  told  various  facts  which 
neither  of  us  had  heard  ;  and,  at  last,  in  speaking  of  the  most  recent  occur- 
rences, he  fell  into  a  narrative  relating  to  himself 

The  King,  he  said,  had  almost  continually  demanded  him  of  late,  and 
with  the  most  extreme  agitation  ;  he  had  been  as  much  with  him  as  it  was 
possible  for  his  health  to  bear.  "  Five  hours,"  continued  he,  "  I  spent  with 
him  on  Friday,  and  four  on  Saturday,  and  three  and  a-half  yesterday  ;  yet 
the  moment  I  went  to  him  last  night,  he  accused  me  of  never  coming  near 
him.  He  said  I  gave  him  up  entirely ;  that  I  was  always  going  out,  always 
dining  out,  always  going  to  Mrs.  Harcourt's — riding  to  St.  Leonard's;  but 
he  knew  why — 'twas  to  meet  Miss  Fuzilier." 

Lady  Charlotte  stared,  surprised,  I  saw,  at  his  naming  that  lady,  and  in 
a  voice  and  manner  so  entirely  disclaiming  the  King's  imputation.  I  had 
heard  him  before,  and  my  surprise,  therefore,  was  over. 

"  Then,"  continued  he,  "  he  raved  about  my  little  boy,  whom  he  said  I 
loved  better  than  him ;  and — and — so  he  went  on  in  that  sort  of  way  for  a 
considerable  time,  quite  enraged." 

Poor  Lady  Charlotte  was  answered,  and,  looking  extremely  sorry,  went 
away. 

He  then  read  me  his  messenger's  letter.  'Tvvas  upon  a  very  delicate 
afl^air,  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  service,  he  told  me,  he  first 
began  his  court  preferment. 

When  he  had  made  up  his  packet  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  King's 
rage,  with  still  greater  openness.  He  had  attacked  him,  he  said,  more 
violently  than  ever  about  Miss  Fuzilier;  which,  certainly,  as  there  had  been 
such  a  report,  was  very  unpleasant.  "And  when  I  seriously  assured  him," 
he  added,  "  that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  he  said  '  I  had  made  him  the  hap- 
piest of  men.'  " 

I  found  the  Queen  at  night  very  much  disturbed,  and  all  I  could  learn 
assured  me  how  complicate  were  her  reasons  for  disturbance;  though  I 
heard  no  particulars,  as  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Fairly  again  at  night. 

Tuesday,  November  25th. — My  morning  account  was  from  General 
Bude,  and  a  very  despairing  one.  He  has  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  better 
days. 

My  poor  Queen  was  so  much  pleased  with  a  sort  of  hymn  for  the  King, 
which  she  had  been  reading  in  the  newspapers,  that  I  scrupled  not  to  tell  her 
of  one  in  manuscript,  which,  of  course,  she  desired  to  read  ;  but  I  stipulated 
for  its  return,  though  I  could  not  possibly  stay  in  the  room  while  she  looked 
at  it.  I  would  copy  it  here  for  my  dear  readers,  who  will  exclaim  and  de- 
claim against  me  that  I  do  not;  but,  in  truth,  at  this  moment  in  which  I  am 
writing,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it. 

When  the  Queen  had  finished  her  short  dressing,  and  a  long  conference, 
she  sent  me  for  Lady  Charlotte  Finch.    I  found  her  in  the  music-room  with 
Colonel  Welbred,  whom  I  had  not  before  met.     He  looked  very  sallow  and 
ill ;  these  night-watches,  and  this  close  attendance  disagree  with  them  all. 
Lady  Charlotte  went,  but  Colonel  Welbred  stopped  me  for  a  little  conversa- 
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tion.     We  condoled  upon  the  state  of  things  :  T  found  him  wholly  destitute 
of  all  hope,  and  persuaded  the  malady  was  a  seizure  for  life. 

How  happy  for  me  that  I  am  made  of  more  sanguine  materials !  I  could 
not  think  as  they  think,  and  be  able  to  wade  through  the  labours  of  my 
office. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Fairly  came,  entering  with  a  most  gently  civil  excla- 
mation of  "  How  long  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you !" 

1  could  not  answer,  it  was  only  one  evening  missed ;  for,  in  truth,  a  day 
at  this  time  seems  literally  a  week,  and  a  very  slow  one  too.  He  had  been 
to  town,  suddenly  sent  by  the  Queen  last  night,  and  had  returned  only  at 
noon. 

He  gave  me  a  full  account  of  all  that  was  passing  and  projecting  ;  and 
awfully  critical  every  thing  seemed.  "  He  should  now  soon,"  he  said, 
"  quit  the  tragic  scene,  and  go  to  relax  and  recruit,  with  his  children,  in  the 
country.  He  regarded  his  services  here  as  nearly  over,  since  an  entirely 
new  regulation  was  planning,  in  which  the  poor  King  was  no  longer  to  be 
allowed  the  sight  of  any  of  his  gentlemen.  His  continual  long  conversations 
with  them  were  judged  utterly  improper,  and  he  was  only  to  be  attended  by 
the  medical  people  and  his  pages." 

He  then  gave  into  my  hands  the  office  of  hinting  to  the  Queen  his  inten- 
tion, if  he  could  be  dispensed  with  by  her  Majesty,  to  go  into  the  country 
on  the  12th  of  next  month  (December),  with  his  boy  Charles,  who  tiien  left 
Eton  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

I  knew  this  would  be  unwelcome  intelligence;  but  I  wished  to  forward 
his  departure,  and  would  not  refuse  the  commission. 

When  this  was  settled,  he  said  he  would  go  and  take  a  circuit,  and  see 
how  matters  stood  ;  and  then^  if  he  could  get  away,  after  showing  himself, 
return — if  I  would  give  him  leave  to  drink  tea  with  me. 

He  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  before  Lady  Charlotte  came  in  search 
of  him.  She  had  been  told,  she  said,  that  he  was  with  me.  I  laughed,  but 
could  not  forbear  asking,  if  I  passed  for  his  keeper,  since  whenever  he  was 
missing  I  was  always  called  to  account  for  him.  Again,  however,  he  cama 
and  drank  his  tea,  and  stayed  an  hour,  in  most  confidential  discourse. 

When  the  new  regulation  is  established,  only  one  gentleman  is  to  remain 
— which  will  be  the  Equerry  in  waiting.  This  is  now  Colonel  Goldsworthy. 
The  rest  will  disperse. 

Wednesday,  26th — My  seven  o'clock  account  this  morning  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  Fairly  ;  and  a  very  gloomy  one.  He  made  me  come  into  the 
waiting-room  to  hear  it  by  the  fire,  for  it  was  very  cold,  and  he  was  there 
alone  ;  and,  indeed,  he  had  as  many  questions  to  ask  as  to  answer,  for  he 
thought  me  unwell  myself:  but  I  got  on,  nervous  and  feverish  now  and  then, 
but  never,  thank  heaven,  confined;  and  at  this  time,  nothing  short  of  that 
would,  by  any  other  whom  I  now  see,  be  perceived. 

The  new  plan  of  operations  being  settled,  my  poor  Queen  was  again  very 
calm.  She  gave  me  back  my  verses  with  very  gracious  thanks,  but  desired 
a  copy.  I  shall  trust  to  the  times  and  their  fulness  for  her  forgetting  this 
request. 

*  #  #  #  *  * 

Mr.  Fairly  returned  and  gave  me  his  usual  narrative.  I  found  we  were 
all  speedily  to  remove  to  Kew.  This  was  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret  till 
almost  the  moment  of  departure.  The  King  will  never  consent  to  quit 
Windsor;  and  to  allure  him  away  by  some  stratagem  occupies  all  the  phy- 
sicians, who  have  proposed  and  enforced  this  measure.  Mr.  Fairly  is  averse 
to  it :  the  King's  repugnance  he  thinks  insurmountable,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  opposed.     But  the  Princes  take  part  with  the  physicians. 
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He  left  me  to  ride  out,  but  more  cordial  and  with  greater  simplicity  of 
kindness  than  ever,  he  smilingly  said  in  going,  "  Well,  good  bye,  and  God 
bless  you." 

"  Amen,"  quoth  I,  after  he  had  shut  the  door. 

In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  short  visit  from  Sir  Lucas,  who  still  sustained  the 
language  of  hope. 

Thursday,  27th. — This  morning  and  whole  day  were  dreadful !  My 
early  account  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  and  with  such  deter- 
mined decision  of  incurability,  that  1  left  him  quite  in  horror. 

All  that  I  dared,  I  softened  to  my  poor  Queen,  who  was  now  harassed  to 
death  with  state  affairs,  and  impending  storms  of  state  dissensions.  I  would 
have  the  world  to  have  spent  the  whole  day  by  her  side,  and  poured  in  what 
balm  of  hope  I  could,  since  it  appeared  but  two  visibly  she  scarce  received 
a  ray  from  any  other. 

Universal  despondence  now  pervaded  the  whole  house.  Sir  Lucas, 
indeed,  sustained  his  original  good  opinion,  but  he  was  nearly  overpowered 
by  standing  alone,  and  was  forced  to  let  the  stream  takes  its  course  with 
but  little  opposition. 

Even  poor  Mr.  de  Luc  was  silenced  ;  Miss  Planta  easily  yields  to  fear ; 
and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg — who  thinks  it  treason  to  say  the  King  is  ever  at 
all  indisposed — not  being  able  to  say  all  was  quite  well,  forbade  a  single 
word  being  uttered  upon  the  subject ! 

The  dinners,  therefore,  became  a  time  of  extremest  pain — all  was  igno- 
rance, mystery,  and  trembling  expectation  of  evil. 

In  the  evening,  thank  Heaven !  came  again  my  sole  relief,  Mr.  Fairly. 
He  brought  his  son,  and  they  entered  with  such  serene  aspects,  that  I  soon 
shook  off  a  little  of  my  gloom ;  and  I  heard  there  was  no  new  cause,  for 
though  all  was  bad,  nothing  was  worse. 

We  talked  over  every  thing  ;  and  that  always  opens  the  mind,  and  softens 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

The  prospect  before  us,  with  respect  to  Kew,  is  indeed  terrible.  There  is 
to  be  a  total  seclusion  from  all  but  those  within  the  walls,  and  those  are  to 
be  contracted  to  merely  necessary  attendants.  Mr.  Fairly  disapproved  the 
scheme,  though  a  gainer  by  it  of  leisure  and  liberty.  Only  the  Equerry  in 
waiting  is  to  have  a  room  in  -the  house ;  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  are  to 
take  their  leave.  He  meant,  therefore,  himself,  to  go  into  the  country 
with  all  speed. 

Friday,  28th. — How  woful — how  bitter  a  day,  in  every  part  was  this  ! 

My  early  account  was  from  the  King's  page,  Mr.  Slillingfleet,  and  the 
night  had  been  extremely  bad. 

I  dared  not  sink  the  truth  to  my  poor  Queen,  though  I  mixed  in  it  what- 
ever I  could  devise  of  cheer  and  hope ;  and  she  bore  it  with  the  most  won- 
derful calmness,  and  kept  me  with  her  a  full  half  hour  after  breakfast  was 
called,  talking  over  '  Hunter's  Lectures,'  and  other  religious  books,  with 
some  other  more  confidential  matters. 

Dr.  Addington  was  now  called  in :  a  very  old  physician,  but  peculiarly 
experienced  in  disorders  such  as  afflicted  our  poor  King,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly a  practitioner  in  them. 

Sir  Lucas  made  me  a  visit,  and  informed  me  of  all  the  medical  pro- 
ceedings;  and  told  me,  in  confidence,  we  were  to  go  to  Kew  to-morrow, 
though  the  Queen  herself  has  not  yet  concurred  in  the  measure;  but  the 
physicians  joined  to  desire  it,  and  they  were  supported  by  the  Princes. 
The  difficulty  how  to  get  the  King  away  from  his  favourite  abode  was  all 
that  rested.     If  they  even  attempted  force  they  had  not  a  doubt  but   his 
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smallest  resistance  would  call  up  the  whole  country  to  his  fancied  rescue  ! 
Yet  how,  at  such  a  time,  prevail  by  persuasion  ? 

He  moved  me  even  to  tears,  by  telling  me  that  none  of  their  own  lives 
would  be  safe  if  the  King  did  not  recover,  so  prodigiously  high  ran  the  tide 
of  affection  and  loyalty.  All  the  physicians  received  threatening  letters 
daily,  to  answer  for  the  safety  of  their  monarch  with  their  lives !  Sir 
George  Baker  had  already  been  stopped  in  his  carriage  by  the  mob,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  King  ;  and  when  he  said  it  was  a  bad  one,  they  had 
furiously  exclaimed  "  The  more  shame  for  you  !" 

After  he  left  me,  a  privy  council  was  held  at  the  Castle,  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  all  the  officers  of  state  were  sum- 
moned, to  sign  a  permission  for  the  King's  removal.  The  poor  Queen 
gave  an  audience  to  the  Chancellor — it  was  necessary  to  sanctify  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  Princess  Royal  and  Lady  Courtoun  attended  her.  It  was 
a  tragedy  the  most  dismal  I 

The  Queen's  knowledge  of  the  King's  aversion  to  Kew  made  her  consent 
to  this  measure  with  theextremest  reluctance  ;  yet  it  was  not  to  be  opposed  : 
it  was  stated  as  much  the  best  for  him,  on  account  of  the  garden  :  as  here 
there  is  none  but  what  is  public  to  spectators  from  the  terrace  or  tops  of 
houses.  I  believe  they  were  perfectly  right,  though  the  removal  was  so 
tremendous. 

The  physicians  were  summoned  to  the  Privy  Council,  to  give  their  opi- 
nions, upon  oath,  that  this  step  was  necessary. 

Inexpressible  was  the  alarm  of  every  one,  lest  the  King,  if  he  recovered, 
should  bear  a  lasting  resentment  against  the  authors  and  promoters  of  this 
journey.  To  give  it,  therefore,  every  possible  sanction,  it  was  decreed  that 
he  should  be  seen,  both  by  the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  Chancellor  went  into  his  presence  with  a  tremor  such  as,  before, 
he  had  been  only  accustomed  to  inspire ;  and  when  he  came  out,  he  was 
so  extremely  affected  by  the  state  in  which  he  saw  his  Royal  Master 
and  Patron  that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  feet  had  difficulty  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  more  composed,  but  expressed  his  grief  with  so  much 
respect  and  attachment,  that  it  added  new  weight  to  the  universal  admiration 
with  which  he  is  here  beheld. 

All  these  circumstances,  with  various  others,  of  equal  sadness,  which  I 
must  not  relate,  came  to  my  knowledge  through  Sir  Lucas,  Mr.  de  Luc, 
and  my  noon  attendance  upon  her  Majesty,  who  was  compelled  to  dress 
for  her  audience  of  the  Chancellor.  And,  altogether,  with  the  horror  of  the 
next  day's  removal,  and  the  gloom  of  the  ensuing  Kew  residence,  I  was  so 
powerfully  depressed,  that  when  Mr.  Fairly  came  in  the  evening,  not  all 
my  earnestness  to  support  my  firmness  could  reanimate  me,  and  I  gave 
him  a  most  solemn  reception,  and  made  the  tea  directly,  and  almost  in 
silence. 

tie  endeavoured,  at  first,  to  revive  me  by  enlivening  discourse,  but  finding 
that  fail,  he  had  recourse  to  more  serious  means.  He  began  his  former 
favourite  topic — the  miseries  of  life — the  inherent  miseries,  he  thinks  them, 
to  which  we  are  so  universally  born  and  bred,  that  it  was  as  much  conso- 
nant with  our  reason  to  expect  as  with  our  duty  to  support  them. 

I  heard  him  with  that  respect  his  subject  and  his  character  alike  merited  ; 
but  I  could  not  answer — my  heart  was  sunk — my  spirits  were  all  ex- 
hausted ;  1  knew  not  what  to  expect  next,  nor  how  I  might  be  enabled  to 
wade  through  the  dreadful  winter. 

Pie  proceeded,  however,  with  one  of  the  best  discourses  I  ever  heard 
upon  religious  fortitude  and  cheerful  resignation ;  and  his  own  high  prac 
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tice  of  those  virtues  in  all  his  personal  misfortunes  rendered  their  recom- 
mendation not  merely  proper  but  affecting  from  him. 

Once,  attempting  a  little  smile,  he  said,  "  If  you  might  choose  what 
frame  of  mind  to  be  in  for  a  constancy — a  gay  and  lively  one,  full  of 
buoyant  hope  and  vivacity,  or  one  wholly  serious  and  solemn — which 
would  you  takel" 

I  knew  which  frame  he  thought  best — the  serious ;  but  I  know  which  1 
prefer — the  buoyant :  however,  I  could  not  argue,  and  simply  said,  "  You 
must  not  question  me  to-night,  Mr.  Fairly,  for  to-night  I  feel  afraid  of 
you !" 

"  I  think,"  cried  he,  "  that  when  the  nature  of  our  small  earthly  happi- 
ness is  considered,  and  the  danger  we  are  in,  while  it  lasts,  of  forgetting 
what  most  we  ought  to  reflect  upon — I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  a  melan- 
choly  humour,  such  as  you  and  I  are  in  just  now,  is  to  be  preferred.  Gaiety 
has  such  an  aptitude  to  run  into  levity,  that  it  can  little  be  relied  upon  with 
any  security." 

I  could  have  said  much  upon  this  subject  at  another  time,  but  here  I  had 
no  force.  I  could  only  forbear  to  concur.  In  this  point,  indeed,  I  am 
wholly  dissentient.  I  am  very  sorry  he  harbours  opinions  so  gloomy. 
They  are  not  consonant  to  my  ideas  of  that  true  religion  of  which  I  believe 
him  so  pure  a  disciple. 

He  had  not,  I  saw,  one  ray  of  hope  to  offer  me  of  better  times,  yet  he 
recommended  me  to  cheer  myself;  but  not  by  more  sanguine  expectations 
— simply  and  solely  by  religion.  To  submit,  he  said,  to  pray  and  to  submit, 
were  all  we  had  to  do. 

He  inquired  how  long  I  should  remain  in  my  parlour?  I  told  him,  till 
summoned  to  her  Majesty — now,  commonly,  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  saw  he 
purposed  calling  again.  But  in  going,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  he  would  give 
me  a  text  for  a  sermon,  "  Expect  little,  be  humble,  and  pray."  This,  he 
said,  was  his  own  text  in  the  adversities  of  fortune,  and  he  recommended  to 
me  to  make  a  sermon  upon  it,  which  he  assured  me  would  be  very 
useful. 

I  agreed  to  the  excellence  of  the  text ;  but  as  to  making  a  sermon, 
Heaven  knows  how  much  more  I  was  a  subject  for  being  taught  than  for 
teaching  1 

The  voice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  passage,  carried  him  away.  They 
remained  together,  in  deep  conference,  all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  consult- 
ing upon  measures  for  facilitating  the  King's  removal,  and  obtaining  his 
consent. 

I  went  very  late  to  the  Queen,  and  found  her  in  deep  sorrow;  but  nothing 
confidential  passed :  I  found  her  not  alone,  nor  alone  did  I  leave  her.  But 
I  knew  what  was  passing  in  her  mind — the  removing  the  King  ! — its  diffi- 
culty and  danger  at  present,  and  the  dread  of  his  permanent  indignation 
hereafter. 

Saturday,  Nov.  29th. — Shall  I  ever  forget  the  varied  emotions  of  this 
dreadful  day ! 

I  rose  with  the  heaviest  of  hearts,  and  found  my  poor  Royal  Mistress  in 
the  deepest  dejection  :  she  told  me  now  of  our  intended  expedition  to  Kew. 
Lady  Elizabeth  hastened  away  to  dress,  and  I  was  alone  with  her  for  some 
time. 

Her  mind,  she  said,  quite  misgave  her  about  Kew  :  the  King's  dislike 
was  terrible  to  think  of,  and  she  could  not  foresee  in  what  it  might  end. 
She  would  have  resisted  the  measure  herself,  but  that  she  had  determined 
not  to  have  upon  her  own  mind  any  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians. 
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The  account  of  the  night  was  still  niore  and  more  discouraging  :  it  was 
related  to  me  by  one  of  the  pages,  Mr.  Brawan ;  and  though  a  little  I  soft- 
ened or  omitted  particulars,  I  yet  most  sorrowfully  conveyed  it  to  the 
Queen. 

Terrible  was  the  morning  ! — uninterruptedly  terrible  !  all  spent  in  hasty 
packing  up,  preparing  for  we  knew  not  what,  nor  for  how  long,  nor  with 
what  circumstances,  nor  scarcely  with  what  view  !  We  seemed  preparing 
for  captivity,  without  having  committed  any  offence  ;  and  for  banishment 
without  the  least  conjecture  when  we  might  be  recalled  from  it. 

The  poor  Queen  was  to  get  off  in  private :  the  plan  settled,  between  the 
Princes  and  the  physicians,  was,  that  her  Majesty  and  the  Princesses 
should  go  away  quietly,  and  then  that  the  King  should  be  told  that  they 
were  gone,  which  was  the  sole  method  they  could  devise  to  prevail  with  him 
to  follow.  He  was  then  to  be  allured  by  a  promise  of  seeing  them  at  Kew; 
and,  as  they  knew  he  would  doubt  their  assertion,  he  was  to  go  through  the 
rooms  and  examine  the  house  himself. 

I  believe  it  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  her  Majesty  departed :  drowned 
in  tears,  she  glided  along  the  passage,  and  got  softly  into  her  carriage, 
with  two  weeping  Princesses,  and  Lady  Courtoun,  who  was  to  be  her  Lady- 
in-waiting  during  this  dreadful  residence. 

Then  followed  the  third  Princess,  with  Lady  Charlotte  Finch.  They 
went  off  without  any  state  or  parade,  and  a  more  melancholy  scene  cannot 
be  imagined.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house.  The  footmen, 
the  house-maids,  the  porter,  the  sentinels — all  cried  even  bitterly  as  they 
looked  on. 

The  three  younger  Princesses  were  to  wait  till  the  event  was  known. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  and  Miss  Goldsworthy  had  their  Royal  High- 
nesses in  charge. 

It  was  settled  the  King  was  to  be  attended  by  three  of  his  gentlemen,  in 
the  carriage,  and  to  be  followed  by  the  physicians,  and  preceded  by  his 
pages.  But  all  were  to  depart  on  his  arrival  at  Kew,  except  his  own 
Equerry-in-waiting. 

It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  these  gentlemen  to  attend  his  Majesty  at 
such  a  time,  and  upon  such  a  plan,  so  adverse  to  his  inclination,  without 
any  power  of  assistance :  however,  they  would  rather  have  died  than  re- 
fused, and  it  was  certain  the  King  would  no  other  way  travel  but  by  com- 
pulsion, which  no  human  being  dared  even  mention. 

Miss  Planta  and  I  were  to  go  as  soon  as  the  packages  could  be  ready, 
with  some  of  the  Queen's  things.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  to  remain 
behind,  for  one  day,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  about  the  jewels. 

Mr.  de  Luc  called  to  take  leave  of  us,  in  extreme  wretchedness.  He, 
Mr.  Turbulent,  and  Madame  la  Fite,  were  left  at  large. 

In  what  a  confusion  was  the  house  !  Princes,  Equerries,  Physicians,  Pages 
— all  conferring,  whispering,  plotting,  and  caballing,  how  to  induce  the 
King  to  set  off! 

At  length  we  found  an  opportunity  to  glide  through  the  passage  to  the 
coach  ;  Miss  Planta  and  myself,  with  her  maid  and  Goter.  But  the  heavi- 
ness of  heart  with  which  we  began  this  journey,  and  the  dreadful  prognos- 
tics of  the  duration  of  misery  to  which  it  led  us — who  can  tell  ? 

We  were  almost  wholly  silent  all  the  way. 

When  we  arrived  at  Kew,  we  found  the  suspense  with  which  the  King 
was  awaited  truly  terrible.  Her  Majesty  had  determined  to  return  to 
Windsor  at  night,  if  he  came  not.  We  were  all  to  forbear  unpacking  in 
the  mean  while. 

The  house  was  all  now  regulated  by  express  order  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  who  rode  over  first,  and  arranged  all  the  apartments,  and  writ,  with 
chalk,  the  names  of  the  destined  inhabitants  on  each  door. 

JMy  own  room  he  had  given  to  Lady  Courtoun  ;  and  for  me,  he  had  fixed 
on  one  immediately  adjoining  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's ;  a  very  pleasant 
room,  and  looking  into  the  garden,  but  by  every  body  avoided,  because  the 
partition  is  so  thin  of  the  next  apartment,  that  not  a  word  can  be  spoken  in 
either  that  is  not  heard  in  both. 

While  I  was  surveying  this  new  habitation,  the  Princess  Royal  came  into 
it,  and,  with  a  cheered  countenance,  told  me  that  the  Queen  had  just  received 
intelligence  that  the  King  was  rather  better,  and  would  come  directly,  and 
therefore  I  was  commissioned  to  issue  orders  to  Columb  to  keep  out  of 
sight,  and  to  see  that  none  of  the  servants  were  in  the  way  when  the  King 
passed. 

Eagerly  and  enlivened,  downstairs  I  hastened,  to  speak  to  Columb.  I 
flew  to  the  parlour,  to  ring  the  bell  for  him,  as  in  my  new  room  I  had  no 
bell  for  either  man  or  maid  ;  but  judge  my  surprise,  when,  upon  opening  the 
door,  and  almost  rushing  in,  I  perceived  a  Windsor  uniform  !  I  was  retreat- 
ing with  equal  haste,  when  the  figure  before  me  started,  in  so  theatric  an 
attitude  of  astonishment,  that  it  forced  me  to  look  again.  The  arms  were 
then  wide  opened,  while  the  figure  fell  back,  in  tragic  paces. 

Much  at  a  loss,  and  unable  to  distinguish  the  face,  I  was  again  retiring, 
when  the  figure  advanced,  but  in  such  measured  steps  as  might  have  suited 
a  march  upon  the  stage. 

I  now  suspected  it  was  Mr.  Fairly  ;  yet  so  unlikely  I  thought  it,  I  could 
not  believe  it  without  speech.  "  Surely,"  I  cried,  "  it  is  not — it  is  not — "  I 
stopped,  afraid  to  make  a  mistake. 

With  arms  yet  more  sublimed,  he  only  advanced  in  silence  and  dumb 
heroics.  I  now  ventured  to  look  more  steadily  at  the  face,  and  then  to  ex- 
claim— "  Is  it  Mr.  Fairly?" 

The  laugh  now  betrayed  him  :  he  could  hardly  believe  I  had  really  not 
known  him.  I  explained  that  my  very  little  expectation  of  seeing  him  at 
Kew  had  assisted  my  near-sightedness  to  perplex  me. 

But  I  was  glad  to  see  him  so  sportive,  which  I  found  was  owing  to  the 
good  spirits  of  bringing  good  news  ;  he  had  mounted  his  horse  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  the  King  had  consented  to  the  journey,  and  he  had  galloped 
to  Kew,  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  with  the  welcome  tidings. 

I  rang,  and  gave  my  orders  to  Columb  ;  and  he  then  begged  me  not  to 
hurry  away,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  wait,  in  this  parlour,  the  King's  ar- 
rival. He  then  explained  to  me  the  whole  of  the  intended  proceedings,  and 
arrangements,  with  details  innumerable  and  most  interesting. 

He  meant  to  go  almost  immediately  into  the  country — all  was  settled  with 
the  Queen.  I  told  him  I  was  most  cordially  glad  his  recruit  was  so  near  at 
hand. 

"  I  shall,  however,"  he  said,  "  be  in  town  a  few  days  longer,  and  come 
hither  constantly  to  pay  you  all  a  little  visit.     You'll  let  me  come  to  you  ?" 

I  stared,  a  little  at  a  loss  from  surprise. 

"  Where  is  your  sitting-room  ?" 

"  I — I  have  none !"  cried  I. 

"But  where  shall  you  be  ?     Where  can  I  find  you  to  ask  how  you  do?" 

I  assured  him  I  had  nothing  but  this  very  parlour,  which  was  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's  much  more  than  mine. 

He  exclaimed,  with  some  energy,  he  hoped  she  would  not  come. 

Miss  Planta  then  appeared.  A  more  general  conversation  now  took 
place,  though  in  its  course  Mr.  Fairly  had  the  malice  to  give  me  a  start  I 
little  expected  from  him.     We  were  talking  of  our  poor  King,  and  wonder- 
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ing  at  the  delay  of  his  arrival,  when  Mr.  Fairly  said,  "  The  King  now,  Miss 
Planta,  mentions  every  body  and  every  thing  that  he  knows  or  has  heard 
mentioned  in  his  whole  life.  Pray  does  he  know  any  of  your  secrets?  he'll 
surely  tell  them  if  he  does !" 

"  So  I  hear,"  cried  she ;  "  but  I'm  sure  he  can't  tell  any  thing  of  me ! 
But  I  wonder  what  he  says  of  every  body  1" 

"  Why  every  thing  !"  cried  he.     "  Have  you  not  heard  of  yourself?" 

"  Dear,  no  !     Dear  me,  Mr.  Fairly  !" 

"  And,  dear  Miss  Planta  !  why  should  not  you  have  your  share?  Have 
you  not  heard  he  spares  nobody  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have;  but  I  can't  think  what  he  says  of  them !" 

Fearful  of  any  thing  more,  I  arose  and  looked  at  the  window,  to  see  if 
any  sign  of  approach  appeared,  but  he  dropped  the  subject  without  coming 
any  nearer,  and  Miss  Planta  dropped  it  too. 

I  believe  he  wished  to  discover  if  she  had  heard  of  his  "  learned 
ladies  !" 

Dinner  went  on,  and  still  no  King.  We  now  began  to  grow  very  anxious, 
when  Miss  Planta  exclaimed  that  she  thought  she  heard  a  carriage.  We  all 
listened.  "  I  hope  1"  I  cried.  "  I  see  you  do  !"  cried  he  ;  "  you  have  a  very 
face  of  hope  at  this  moment !"— -and  it  was  not  disappointed.  The  sound 
came  nearer,  and  presently  a  carriage  drove  into  the  front  court.  I  could 
see  nothing,  it  was  so  dark  ;  but  I  presently  heard  the  much-respected  voice 
of  the  dear  unhappy  King,  speaking  rapidly  to  the  porter,  as  he  alighted 
from  the  coach.  Mr.  Fairly  instantly  flew  upstairs,  to  acquaint  the  Queen 
with  the  welcome  tidings. 

The  poor  King  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Windsor  with  the  utmost 
difficulty :  he  was  accompanied  by  General  Plarcourt,  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
Colonels  Goldsworthy  and  Welbred — no  one  else  !  He  had  passed  all  the 
rest  with  apparent  composure,  to  come  to  his  carriage,  for  they  lined  the 
passage,  eager  to  see  him  once  more  !  and  almost  all  Windsor  was  collected 
round  the  rails,  &c.  to  witness  the  mournful  spectacle  of  his  departure, 
which  left  them  in  the  deepest  despondence,  with  scarce  a  ray  of  hope  ever 
to  see  him  again. 

The  bribery,  however,  which  brought,  was  denied  him  ! — he  was  by  no 
means  to  see  the  Queen  ! 

When  I  went  to  her  at  night  she  was  all  graciousness,  and  kept  me  till 
very  late.  I  had  not  seen  her  alone  so  long,  except  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning,  that  I  had  a  thousand  things  I  wished  to  say  to  her.  You  may 
be  sure  they  were  all,  as  far  as  they  went,  consolatory. 

Princess  Augusta  had  a  small  tent-bed  put  up  in  the  Queen's  bed-chamber  : 
I  called  her  Royal  Highness  when  the  Queen  dismissed  me.  She  undressed 
in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

I  must  now  tell  you  how  the  house  is  disposed.  The  whole  of  the 
ground-floor  that  looks  towards  the  garden  is  appropriated  to  the  King, 
though  he  is  not  indulged  with  its  range.  In  the  side  wing  is  a  room  for  the 
physicians,  destined  to  their  consultations  ;  adjoining  to  that  is  the  Equerry's 
dining-room.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  parlours,  which  are  in  front  of  the 
house,  one  for  dining,  the  other  for  coflee  and  tea,  are  still  allowed  us.  The 
other  front  rooms  below  are  for  the  pages  to  dine,  and  the  rest  of  the  more 
detached  buildings  are  for  servants  of  various  sorts. 

AH  the  rooms  immediately  over  those  which  are  actually  occupied  by  the 
King  are  locked  up ;  her  Majesty  relinquishes  them,  that  he  may  never  be 
tantalized  by  footsteps  overhead.  She  has  retained  only  the  bed-room,  the 
drawing-room,  which  joins  to  it,  and  the  gallery,  in  which  she  eats.  Be- 
yond this  gallery  are  the  apartments  of  the  three  elder  Princesses,  in  one 
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of  which  rooms  Miss  Planta  sleeps.     There  is  nothing  more  on  the  first 
floor. 

On  the  second  a  very  large  room  for  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  a  very- 
pleasant  one  for  myself,  are  over  the  Queen's  rooms.  Farther  on  are  three 
bed-rooms,  one  for  the  surgeon  or  apothecary  in  waiting,  the  next  for  the 
Equerry,  and  the  third,  lately  mine,  for  the  Queen's  lady — all  written  thus 
with  chalk  by  the  Prince. 

The  inhabitants  at  present  are  Mrs.  Charles  Hawkins,  Colonel  Golds- 
worthy,  and  Lady  Courtoun. 

Then  follows  a  very  long  dark  passage,  with  little  bed-rooms  on  each 
side  for  the  maids,  viz.  the  two  Misses  Macenton,  wardrobe-women  to  the 
Princesses,  their  own  maid.  Lady  Courtoun's,  Miss  Planta's,  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg'stwo  maids,  Mrs.  Lovel  and  Arline,  and  Mr,  Chamberlayne,  one  of 
the  pages.     These  look  like  so  many  little  cells  of  a  convent. 

Mrs.  Sandys  has  a  room  nearer  the  Queen's,  and  Goter  has  one  nearer 
to  mine. 

At  the  end  of  this  passage  there  is  a  larger  room,  formerly  appropriated 
to  Mr.  de  Luc,  but  now  chalked  "  The  Physicians'." 

One  Physician,  one  Equerry,  and  one  Surgeon  or  Apothecary,  are  regu- 
larly to  sleep  in  the  house. 

This  is  the  general  arrangement. 

The  Prince  very  properly  has  also  ordered  that  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  should  be  in  constant  waiting ;  he  is  to  reside 
in  the  Prince's  house,  over  the  way,  which  is  also  fitting  up  for  some  others. 
This  gentleman  is  to  receive  all  inquiries  about  the  King's  health.  The 
same  regulation  had  taken  place  at  Windsor,  in  the  Castle,  where  the  gen- 
tlemen waited  in  turn.  Though,  as  the  Physicians  send  their  account  to 
St.  James's,  this  is  now  become  an  almost  useless  ceremony,  for  every  body 
goes  thither  to  read  the  bulletin. 

The  three  young  Princesses  are  to  be  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  King 
on  Kew  Green,  commonly  called  Princess  Elizabeth's,  as  her  Royal  High- 
ness has  long  inhabited  it  in  her  illness.  There  will  lodge  Miss  Goldsworthy, 
Madlle.  Montmollin.  and  Miss  Gomm.  Lady  Charlotte  Finch  is  to  be  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales's. 

I  could  not  sleep  all  night — I  thought  I  heard  the  poor  King.  He  was 
under  the  same  range  of  apartments,  though  far  distant,  but  his  indignant 
disappointment  haunted  me.  The  Queen,  too,  was  very  angry  at  having 
promises  made  in  her  name  which  could  not  be  kept.  What  a  day  alto- 
gether was  this ! 

Sunday,  November  30th. — Here,  in  all  its  dread  colours,  dark  as  its 
darkest  prognostics,  began  the  Kew  campaign.  I  went  to  my  poor  Queen 
at  seven  o'clock  ;  the  Princess  Augusta  arose  and  went  away  to  dress,  and 
I  received  her  Majesty's  commands  to  go  down  for  inquiries.  She  had 
herself  passed  a  wretched  night,  and  already  lamented  leaving  Windsor. 

I  waited  very  long  in  the  cold  dark  passages  below,  before  I  could  find 
any  one  of  whom  to  ask  intelligence.  The  parlours  were  without  fires, 
and  washing.  I  gave  directions  afterwards  to  have  a-  fire  in  one  of  them 
by  seven  o'clock  every  morning. 

At  length  I  procured  the  speech  of  one  of  the  pages,  and  heard  that  the 
night  had  been  the  most  violently  bad  of  any  yet  passed! — and  no 
wonder  ! 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  creep  upstairs,  frozen  both  within  and  without,  to 
tell  such  news  ;  but  it  was  not  received  as  if  unexpected,  and  I  omitted 
whatever  was  not  essential  to  be  known. 

Afterwards  arrived  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  so  oppressed  between  her  spasms 
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and  the  house's  horrors,  that  the  oppression  she  inflicted  ought  perhaps  to 
be  pardoned.  It  was,  however,  difficult  enough  to  bear  !  Harshness, 
tyranny,  dissension,  and  even  insult,  seemed  personified.  I  cut  short 
details  upon  this  subject — they  would  but  make  you  sick. 

I  longed  to  see  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  and  hear  if  any  comfort  might  yet  be 
gathered  from  his  opinion.  I  went  downstairs  to  wait  in  the  parlour,  and 
watch  his  entrance  or  exit ;  but  I  saw  Colonel  Goldsworthy  in  it,  doing  the 
honours  to  the  Howards  and  some  others,  who  had  come  with  earnest  in- 
quiries. He  could  not  take  them  to  the  Equerry-room,  as  it  was  through 
that  of  the  physicians. 

I  believe  they  were  none  of  them  strangers  to  me,  but  I  had  not  spirits 
to  encounter  such  a  party,  and  hastily  ran  back. 

My  dear  Miss  Cambridge  sent  to  me  immediately.  I  saw  she  had  a  secret 
hope  she  might  come  and  sit  with  me  now  and  then  in  this  confinement.  It 
would  have  been  my  greatest  possible  solace  in  this  dreary  abode  :  but  I 
hastened  to  acquaint  her  of  the  absolute  seclusion,  and  even  to  beg  she 
would  not  send  her  servant  to  the  house ;  for  I  found  it  was  much  desired 
to  keep  off  all  who  might  carry  away  any  intelligence. 

We  could  write,  however,  by  Mr.  Dundas  the  apothecary,  who  was  now 
in  alternate  waiting  with  Mr.  Battiscombe,  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Keate. 

She  is  ever  most  reasonable,  and  never  thenceforward  hinted  upon  the 
subject.  But  she  wrote  continually  long  letters,  and  filled  with  news  and 
anecdotes  of  much  interest,  relating  to  any  thing  she  could  gather  of  out- 
house proceedings,  which  now  became  very  important — the  length  of  the 
malady  threatening  a  Regency  ! — a  word  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  articulate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt,  though  so  near,  came  not !  The  Master  of  the 
house  was  not  its  owner  1 — they  presumed  not  to  enter  its  doors  ! 
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Kew,  Monday,  December  1st. — Mournful  was  the  opening  of  the 
month  1  My  account  of  the  night  from  Gezewell,  the  page,  was  very 
alarming,  and  my  poor  Royal  Mistress  began  to  sink  more  than  I  had  ever 
yet  seen.  No  wonder ;  the  length  of  the  malady  so  uncertain,  the  steps 
which  seemed  now  requisite  so  shocking  :  for  new  advice,  and  such  as 
suited  only  disorders  that  physicians  in  general  relinquish,  was  now  pro- 
posed, and  compliance  or  refusal  were  almost  equally  tremendous. 

I  had  half-an-ho.ur  with  her  alone  before  she  summoned  the  wardrobe- 
woman,  and  after  poor  Princess  Augusta  retired  to  another  room  to  dress. 
Again,  too,  at  noon,  she  sent  for  me  before  her  other  attendants,  and  much 
of  melancholy  confidence  ensued. 
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In  sadness  I  returned  from  her,  and  moping  and  unoccupied,  I  was 
walking  up  and  down  my  room,  when  Columb  came  to  say  Mr.  Fairly 
desired  to  know  if  I  could  see  him. 

Certainly,  I  said,  I  would  come  to  him  in  the  parlour. 

He  was  not  at  all  well,  nor  did  he  seem  at  all  comfortable.  He  had 
undertaken,  by  his  own  desire,  to  purchase  small  carpets  for  the  Prin- 
cesses, for  the  house  is  in  a  state  of  cold  and  discomfort  past  all  imagina- 
tion. It  has  never  been  a  winter  residence,  and  there  was  nothing  pre- 
pared for  its  becoming  one.  He  could  not,  he  told  me,  look  at  the  rooms 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses  without  shuddering  for  them  ;  and  he  longed,  he 
said,  to  cover  all  the  naked,  cold  boards,  to  render  them  more  habitable. 
He  had  obtained  permission  to  execute  this  as  a  commission  ;  for  so 
miserable  is  the  house  at  present  that  no  general  orders  to  the  proper 
people  are  either  given  or  thought  about ;  and  every  one  is  so  absorbed  in 
the  general  calamity,  that  they  would  individually  sooner  perish  than  offer 
up  complaint  or  petition.  I  should  never  end  were  I  to  explain  the  reasons 
there  are  for  both. 

Mr.  Fairly's  confidential  favour  with  all  the  Royal  Family  enables  him 
to  let  the  benevolence  of  his  character  come  forth  in  a  thousand  little  acts 
and  proposals  at  this  cruel  period,  which,  from  any  other  would  be  regarded 
as  a  liberty  or  impropriety. 

What  he  must  next,  he  said,  effect,  was  supplying  them  with  sand-bags 
for  windows  and  doors,  which  he  intended  to  bring  and  to  place  himself. 
The  wind  which  blew  in  upon  those  lovely  Princesses,  he  declared,  was 
enough  to  destroy  them. 

When  he  had  informed  me  of  these  kind  offices,  he  began  an  inquiry 
into  how  I  was  lodged.  Well  enough,  I  said ;  but  he  would  not  accept  so 
general  an  answer.  He  insisted  upon  knowing  what  was  my  furniture, 
and  in  particular  if  I  had  any  carpet ;  and  when  I  owned  I  had  none,  he 
smiled,  and  said  he  would  bring  six,  though  his  commission  only  extended 
to  three. 

We  talked  over  our  Royal  Mistress,  and  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  passed, 
passing,  and  expected.  How  sad,  sad  a  discourse  !  He  meant  to  see  her 
Majesty  before  he  left  Kew,  but  he  had  been  begged  to  see  Colonels  Golds- 
worthy  and  Welbred  first,  who  had  some  inquiry  to  make,  which  they  had 
no  means  to  do  but  by  Mr.  Fairly.  Colonel  Welbred  has  had  a  room 
appointed  him  here,  as  well  as  the  Equerry  in  waiting.  Neither  of  them 
were  just  then  visible. 

He  did  not  at  all  like  the  parlour,  which,  indeed,  is  wretchedly  cold  and 
miserable  :  he  wished  to  bring  it  a  carpet,  and  new  fit  it  up  with  warm 
winter  accommodations.  He  reminded  me  of  my  dearest  Fredy,  when  she 
brought  me  a  decanter  of  barley-v/ater  and  a  bright  tin  saucepan,  under  her 
hoop.  I  could  not  tell  him  that  history  in  detail,  but  I  rewarded  his  good 
nature  by  hinting  at  the  resemblance  it  bore,  in  its  active  zeal,  to  my  sweet 
Mrs.  Locke. 

This  day  was  far  less  rigid  than  the  preceding  one,  as  my  coadjutrix 
began  to  recover  a  little  more  good  humour,  and  as  I  was  called  down  in 
the  evening  to  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  still  supports  hope  for  the  end,  and 
again  to  Mr.  Dundas,  who  gave  me  a  good  account  of  my  dear  Miss  Cam- 
bridge, whom  he  attends,  and  who  had  made  him  promise  her  that  he  would 
actually  see  me,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  I  was  really  living  and  looking  well. 
She  had  suspected  I  was  ill,  and  her  kind  heart  had  taken  an  alarm  which 
my  own  letters  could  not  remove. 

Tuesday,  December  2d. — This  morning  I  was  blessed  with  a  better 
account  of  my  poor  King,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Dundas,  than  I  have 
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had  for  six  days  past.  With  what  eager  joy  did  T  fly  with  it  to  my  Queen  ! 
and  I  obtained  her  leave  for  carrying  it  on  to  the  Princesses,  who  other- 
wise might  not  have  known  it  till  the  general  breakfaist,  at  nine  o'clock. 

I  took  this  fair  opportunity  to  propose  stepping  out  to  call  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smelt,  as  they  would  not  come  to  the  house,  and  1  had  received  a 
most  melting  note  from  both,  expressive  of  their  deep  unhappiness.  I  pro- 
duced it  :  it  drew  tears  from  the  poor  Queen — easily  now  drawn  1  and  she 
assented  to  my  proposition.  I  hastened  therefore  to  them,  and  met  the 
kindest  but  most  melancholy  reception  :  yet  I  cheered  them  with  m.y  better 
news,  and  would  have  stayed  all  my  short  morning  to  enjoy  their  valuable 
society,  but  that  Mrs.  Harcourt  entered,  which,  as  it  stopped  our  confiden- 
tial openness,  enabled  me  to  depart.  Yet  she  made  herself  a  welcome,  for 
she  brought  me  a  dear  alive  from  my  sisters.  It  had  arrived  after  our 
departure  from  Windsor,  and  she  had  called  at  the  Queen's  Lodge  to  see 
the  little  Princesses. 

I  had  also  a  short  interview  in  the  parlour  with  Sir  Lucas,  but  a  com- 
fortable one. 

The  Queen  afterwards  presented  me  with  a  very  pretty  little  new  carpet ; 
only  on  a  bedside  slip,  but  very  warm.  She  knew  not  how  much  I  was 
acquainted  with  its  history,  but  I  found  she  had  settled  for  them  all  six. 
She  gave  another  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

Wednesday,  December  3d. — Worse  again  to-day  was  the  poor  King  : 
the  little  fair  gleam,  how  soon  did  it  pass  away ! 

I  was  beginning  to  grow  ill  myself,  from  the  added  fatigue  of  disturbance 
in  the  night,  unavoidably  occasioned  by  my  neighbourhood  to  an  invalid 
who  summoned  her  maids  at  all  hours  ;  and  my  Royal  Mistress,  who  knew 
this  to  have  been  the  case  with  my  predecessor,  Mrs.  Haggerdorn,  spoke  to 
me  about  it  herself;  and,  fearing  I  might  suffer  essentially,  she  graciously 
issued  orders  for  a  removal  to  take  place. 

In  consequence  of  this  there  were  obliged  to  be  two  or  three  other 
changes.  The  physician  in  waiting  was  removed,  and  his  room  made 
over  to  me;  while  that  which  I  had  at  first  occupied  was  deemed  impracti- 
cable for  a  sleeping-room  to  any  one. 

My  new  apartment  is  at  the  end  of  the  long  dark  passage  1  have  men- 
tioned, with  bed-room  cells  on  each  side  it.  It  is  a  very  comfortable  room, 
carpeted  all  over,  with  one  window  looking  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
two  into  a  court-yard.  It  is  the  most  distant  from  the  Queen,  but  in  all 
other  respects  is  very  desirable.  I  have  made  it  as  neat  as  I  could,  and  its 
furniture  is  far  better  than  that  of  my  own  natural  apartment,  which  my 
Fredy  thought  so  succinct ! 

I  must  now  relate  briefly  a  piece  of  new  cruelty.  1  happened  to  mention 
to  la  'premiere  p^'esidente  my  waiting  for  a  page  to  bring  the  morning 
accounts. 

"  And  where  do  you  wait?" 
"In  the  parlour,  ma'am." 

"  In  my  parlour?     Oh,  ver  well !     I  will  see  to  that  I" 
"  There  is  no  other  place,  ma'am,  but  the  cold  passages,  which,  at  that 
time  in  the  morning,  are  commonly  wet  as  well  as  dark." 
p       "  O,  ver  well !     When  every  body  goes  to  my  room  I  might  keep  an 
inn — what  you  call  hotel." 

All  good  humour  now  again  vanished ;  and  this  morning,  when  I  made  my 
seven  o'clock  inquiry,  I  found  the  parlour  doors  both  locked  ! 

I  returned  so  shivering  to  my  Queen,  that  she  demanded  the  cause, 
which  I  simply  related ;  foreseeing  inevitable  destruction  from  continuing 
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to  run  such  a  hazard.  She  instantly  protested  there  should  be  a  new- 
arrangement. 

Thursday,  December  4th. — No  opportunity  offered  yesterday  for  my 
better  security,  and  therefore  I  was  again  exposed  this  morning  to  the  cold 
dark  damp  of  the  miserable  passage.  The  account  was  tolerable,  but  a 
threat  of  sore-throat  accelerated  the  reform. 

It  was  now  settled  that  the  dining-parlour  should  be  made  over  for  the 
officers  of  state  who  came  upon  business  to  the  house,  and  who  hitherto 
had  waited  in  the  hall ;  and  the  room  which  was  next  to  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg's,  and  which  had  first  been  mine,  was  now  made  our  salle  a  manger. 

By  this  means,  the  parlour  being  taken  away  for  other  people,  and  by 
command  relinquished,  I  obtained  once  again  the  freedom  of  entering  it,  to 
gather  my  account  for  her  Majesty.  But  the  excess  of  ill-will  awakened 
by  my  obtaining  this  little  privilege,  which  was  actually  necessary  to  my 
very  life,  was  so  great,  that  more  of  personal  offence  and  harshness  could 
not  have  been  shov/n  to  the  most  guilty  of  culprits. 

One  of  the  pages  acquainted  me  his  Majesty  was  not  worse,  and  the 
night  had  been  as  usual.  As  usual,  too,  was  my  day  ;  sad  and  solitary  all 
the  morning — not  solitary,  but  worse  during  dinner  and  coffee. 

Just  after  it,  however,  came  the  good  and  sweet  Mr.  Smelt.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  sent  for  him,  and  condescended  to  apologise  for  the  Windsor 
transaction,  and  to  order  he  might  regain  admission. 

How  this  was  brought  about  I  am  not  clear :  I  only  know  it  is  agreed 
by  all  parties  that  the  Prince  has  the  faculty  of  making  his  peace,  where  he 
wishes  it,  with  the  most  captivating  grace  in  the  world. 

It  was  softening  to  these  rigid  days  to  see  Mr.  Smelt  again,  even  in 
ungenial  company.  But  it  was  only  softening  to  my  sight :  I  was  bowed 
down  once  more  from  all  strength  of  effort,  and  only  sat  silent  and  rejoiced 
he  was  there. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  I  stole  away.  I  was  of  no  use,  and  Mr. 
Smelt  being  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  I  could  no  way  be  missed  ;  and  I 
wished  to  keep  up  the  custom  lately  begun  at  Windsor,  of  rescuing  a  part, 
at  least,  of  my  evenings  for  myself.  Hitherto,  however,  as  I  could  not 
leave  her  alone,  I  had  not  left  her  at  all. 

Mr.  Fairly  told  me  this  evening  that  Dr.  Willis,  a  physician  of  Lincoln, 
of  peculiar  skill  and  practice  in  intellectual  maladies,  had  been  sent  for  by 
express.  The  poor  Queen  had  most  painfully  concurred  in  a  measure 
which  seemed  to  fix  the  nature  of  the  King's  attack  in  the  face  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  necessity  and  s^trong  advice  had  prevailed  over  her  repug- 
nance. 

Saturday,  December  6th. — The  accounts  now  of  the  poor  King  vary 
but  slightly  ;  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  are  long  enough  either  for 
permanent  joy,  or,  thank  God  !  alarm. 

The  Queen  told  me  afterwards  that  Mr.  Fairly  had  been  recommending 
Moir's  Sermons  to  her  ;  and  she  desired  me  to  ask  him  for  a  full  direction 
where  they  were  to  be  had.  I  readily  undertook  the  little  commission,  much 
pleased  to  see  by  it  her  approbation  of  our  conferences.  For  well  do  I 
know,  had  she  disapproved  them,  even  slightly,  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
she  would  have  done  would  have  been  authorising  them  by  a  message  from 
one  to  the  other. 

As  he  had  told  me  he  should  go  to  town  to-day,  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
sending  Columb  to  him  with  a  message  concerning  Moir,  when,  fortunately, 
he  came  to  me,  to  borrow  pen  and  ink  for  a  ^ew  memorandums. 

Notwithstanding  much  haste,  he  could  not,  he  said,  go  till  he  had  ac- 
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quainted  me  with  the  opening  of  Dr.  Willis  with  his  Royal  Patient.  I  told 
him  there  was  nothing  I  more  anxiously  wished  to  hear. 

He  then  gave  me  the  full  narration,  interesting,  curious,  extraordinary  ; 
full  of  promise  and  hope.  He  is  extremely  pleased  both  with  the  doctor 
and  his  son,  Dr.  John.  He  says  they  are  fine,  lively,  natural,  independent 
characters.  I  quite  long  to  see  them.  But  my  accounts  are  always  now 
from  the  pages  or  the  apothecaries,  Mr.  Battiscombe,  and  Mr.  Dundas. 

This  little  history  gave  me  a  spirit  that  supported  me  the  whole  day  ; 
and  at  night,  though  I  had  no  society,  I  retired  to  a  little  quiet  reading. 
Good  Mr.  Smelt  comes  regularly  every  evening,  and  takes  my  place  at  the 
card-table. 

Sunday,  December  7th. — Very  bad  was  this  morning's  account,  and 
very  mournful  all  the  day,  except  one  half-hour,  at  my  breakfast,  in  which 
I  had  the  most  pleasant  surprise  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Smelt.  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  was  not  visible  and  therefore  he  ventured  to  come  on  to  my  room, 
and  beg  some  news.  I  promised  he  should  always  have  it  if  he  would 
always  come,  which  he  assured  me  would  be  most  useful  to  the  peace  of  his 
mind.  He  would  not  take  any  breakfast,  as  Mrs.  Smelt  was  auxiously 
waiting  his  return. 

Sir  Lucas  nov/  comes  every  third  day,  and  I  then  regularly  have  a  con- 
ference with  him  in  Dr.  Willis's  parlour,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  has 
always  been  empty. 

Lady  Charlotte  Finch  read  prayers  to  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  and 
Lady  Courtoun,  and  the  rest  for  themselves.  Mr.  Fairly  wishes  her 
Majesty  would  summon  a  chaplain,  and  let  the  house  join  in  congrega- 
tion. I  think  he  is  right,  as  far  as  the  house  extends  to  those  who  are  still 
admitted  into  her  Majesty's  presence. 

Monday,  December  8th. — The  accounts  began  mending  considerably, 
and  hope  broke  in  upon  all. 

Tuesday,  December  9th. — All  gets  now  into  a  belter  channel,  and  the 
dear  Royal  Invalid  gives  every  symptom  of  amendment.     God  be  praised  ! 

Mr.  Smelt  now  calls  every  morning  at  breakfast-time,  and  I  have  the 
infinite  comfort  of  his  reviving  society  for  a  regular  half-hour;  and  this 
is  as  unknown  to  la  Presidente  as  the  visits  of  my  other  consoler  :  she 
would  be  quite  outrageous  to  hear  of  either. 

Mr.  Smelt  could  not  stay  this  evening,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  I  had 
made  my  tea,  I  returned  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  as  she  was  alone,  and  more 
civil,  and  requested  it. 

Wednesday,  December  10th. — Still  amending,  in  all  but  my  evenings; 
which  again,  except  one  hour  under  pretence  of  drinking  tea,  are  falling 
into  their  old  train. 

Thursday,  December  11th. — To-day  we  have  had  the  fairest  hopes; 
the  King  look  his  first  walk  in  Kew  garden  !  There  have  been  impediments 
to  this  trial  hitherto,  that  have  been  thought  insurmountable,  though,  in  fact, 
they  were  most  frivolous.  The  walk  seemed  to  do  him  good,  and  we  are 
all  in  better  spirits  about  him  than  for  this  many  and  many  a  long  day 
past. 

Friday,  December  12th. — This  day  passed  in  much  the  same  manner. 
Late  in  the  evening,  after  Mr.  Smelt  was  gone,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  began 
talking  about  Mr.  Fairly,  and  giving  free  vent  to  all  her  strong  innate  aver- 
sion to  him.  She  went  back  to  the  old  history  of  the  "  newseepaper,"  and 
gave  to  his  naming  it  every  unheard  of  motive  of  spite,  disloyalty,  and 
calumny  1 — three  qualities  which  I  believe  equally  and  utterly  unknown  to 
him.  He  was  also,  she  said,  "  very  onfeeling^  for  she  had  heard  him  laugh 
prodigious  with  the  Lady  Waldegraves,  -pertideer  with  Lady  Carlisle,  what 
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you  call  Lady  Elizabeth  her  sister ;  and  this  in  the  King's  illness."  And, 
in  fine,  she  could  not  bear  him. 

Such  gross  injustice  I  could  not  hear  quietly.  I  began  a  warm  defence, 
protesting  I  knew  no  one  whose  heart  was  more  feelingly  devoted  to  the 
Royal  Family,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Smelt ;  and  that  as  to  his  laughing,  it 
must  have  been  at  something  of  passing  and  accidental  amusement,  since  he 
was  grave  even  to  melancholy,  except  when  he  exerted  his  spirits  for  the 
reliefer  entertainment  of  others. 

Equally  amazed  and  provoked,  she  disdainfully  asked  me  what  I  knew 
of  him? 

I  made  no  answer.  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  interrogatory,  and 
feared  she  might  next  inquire  when  and  where  I  had  seen  him. 

My  silence  was  regarded  as  self-conviction  of  error,  and  she  added,  "I 
know  you  can't  not  know  him  ;  I  know  he  had  never  seen  you  two  year 
and  half  ago ;  when  you  came  here  he  had  not  heard  your  name." 

"Two  years  and  a  half,"  I  answered  coolly,  "I  did  not  regard  as  a 
short  time  for  forming  a  judgment  of  any  one's  character." 

"  When  you  don't  not  see  them  ?  You  have  never  seen  him,  I  am  sure, 
but  once,  or  what  you  call  twice." 

I  did  not  dare  let  this  pass,  it  was  so  very  wide  from  the  truth  ;  but  calmly 
said  I  had  seen  him  much  oftener  than  once  or  twice. 

"And  where?  when  have  you  seen  him?" 

"  Many  times ;  and  at  Cheltenham  constantly  ;  but  never  to  observe  in 
him  any  thing  but  honour  and  goodness." 

"  O  ver  well !  you  don't  not  know  him  like  me ;  you  can't  not  know  him  ; 
he  is  not  from  your  acquaintance — I  know  that  ver  well  1" 

She  presently  went  on  by  herself.  "  You  could  not  know  such  a  person 
— he  told  me  the  same  himself:  he  told  me  he  had  not  never  seen  you  when 
you  first  came.  You  might  see  him  at  Cheltenham,  that  is  true  ;  but  nothing 
others,  I  am  sure.  At  Windsor  there  was  no  tea,  not  once,  so  you  can't 
not  have  seen  him,  only  at  Cheltenham." 

I  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to  be  frightened  at  this  width  of  error  ; 
nor,  indeed,  whether  it  was  not  at  all  some  artifice  to  draw  me  out,  from 
pique,  into  some  recital :  at  all  events  I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing,  for 
she  was  loo  affronting  to  deserve  to  be  set  right. 

She  went  on  to  the  same  purpose  some  time,  more  than  insinuating  that 
a  person  such  as  Mr.  Fairly  could  never  let  himself  down  to  be  acquainted 
with  me  ;  till  finding  me  too  much  offended  to  think  her  assertions  worth 
answering,  she  started,  at  last,  another  subject.  I  then  forced  myself  to 
talk  much  as  usual.  But  how  did  I  rejoice  when  the  clock  struck  ten — how 
wish  it  had  been  twelve  ! 

Saturday,  December  13th. — Accounts  are  now  very  tolerable,  and 
the  sentiments  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  upon  the  prospect  before  us  are  most 
encouraging;  and  I  have  the  happiness  to  convey  them  to  my  Royal  mis- 
tress upon  every  visit  he  makes  here.  But  I  have  never  yet  seen  Dr.  Willis. 
I  never  go  down  stairs  but  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  speak  to  the 
page  or  apothecary  who  has  sat  up  with  the  King. 

i  had  been  seized  this  morning  with  a  bad  cold,  and  therefore  I  left  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  in  the  evening,  before  my  usual  hour,  eight  o'clock,  to  get 
my  tea.  Mrs.  Smelt  was  with  her.  I  had  been,  however,  but  a  short 
time  in  my  room  when  Mr.  Fairly  came.  He  is  still  here,  detained,  I 
suppose,  by  business  of  her  Majesty.  I  made  tea,  and  he  made  talk,  till, 
some  time  after  tea  was  over,  we  heard  a  rap  at  the  door. 

"  Who's  there '/"  I  called  out,  concluding  it  some  one  for  Mr.  Fairly. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  another  rap. 
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<'  Come  in !"  cried  Mr.  Fairly,  hastily  ;  and  then  apologising,  he  begged 
pardon,  and  asked  if  he  might  say  so. 

Still  no  answer,  and  still  another  rap. 

I  then  went  to  the  door  and  opened.  Who  should  be  there  but  Mr. 
Smelt. 

He  was  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down  and  enter  into  conversation,  but  I  did 
not  much  assist ;  I  left  them  to  entertain  each  other,  and  worked  almost 
silently. 

They  did  very  well,  however,  though  not  very  naturally,  for  both  seemed 
under  some  constraint.  But  the  general  great  subject — the  King — supplied 
them  with  copious  materials  for  discussion  :  and  indeed  they  are  so  well 
fitted  for  conversing  together,  that  I  should  have  been  quite  regaled  by  their 
meeting  and  their  discourse,  had  not  the  opening  of  the  interview  been  so 
disagreeable. 

But  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Smelt  asked  some  question  concerning  the 
physicians,  which  Mr.  Fairly  either  could  not  or  did  not  choose  to  answer, 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  say,  "  This,  sir,  is  a  point  which  I  do  not 
inquire  about  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  glad  to  get  a  little  out  of  the  way." 

They  came  next  to  the  Parliament,  and  that  opened  a  most  ample  field 
for  conjecture  and  discussion ;  till  at  last,  Mr.  Fairly,  turning  to  me  for  the 
first  time  since  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Smelt,  said,  "  This  is  not  quite  fair, 
Miss  Burney,  to  work  on  so  hard,  and  take  no  part  in  the  conversation." 

"  I  only  seem  to  take  no  part,"  cried  I,  "  but  I  take,  in  fact,  a  very  essen- 
tial one — that  of  hearer  !" 

He  pressed  the  matter  no  farther;  and  they  talked  on  till  Mr.  Smelt 
rose  to  go.  Mr.  Fairly  instantly  rising  at  the  same  time,  said  he  should 
now  return  to  the  Equerry-room,  and  see  what  was  doing  there. 

Sunday,  Dec.  14th. — The  day  passed  much  as  usual,  with  no  sensible 
change  in  the  King. 

Monday,  Dec.  15th. — This  whole  day  was  passed  in  great  internal  agita- 
tion throughout  the  house,  as  the  great  and  important  business  of  the 
Regency  was  to  be  discussed  to-morrow  in  Parliament.  All  is  now  too 
painful  and  intricate  for  writing  a  word.  I  begin  to  confine  my  memo- 
randums almost  wholly  to  my  own  personal  proceedings. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  16th. — Whatsoever  might  pass  in  the  House  on  this 
momentous  subject,  it  sat  so  late  that  no  news  could  arrive.  Sweeter  and 
better  news,  however,  was  immediately  at  hand  than  any  the  whole  senate 
could  transmit ;  the  account  from  the  pages  was  truly  cheering.  With 
what  joy  did  I  hasten  with  it  to  the  Queen,  who  immediately  ordered  me  to 
be  its  welcome  messenger  to  the  three  Princesses.  And  when  Mr.  Smelt 
came  to  my  breakfast,  with  what  rapture  did  he  receive  it !  seizing  and  kiss- 
ing my  hand,  while  his  eyes  ran  over,  and  joy  seemed  quite  to  bewitch  him. 
He  flew  away  in  a  very  few  minutes,  to  share  his  happiness  with  his  faith- 
ful partner. 

After  breakfast  I  had  a  long  conference  in  the  parlour  with  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  who  justly  gloried  in  the  advancement  of  his  original  prediction  ; 
but  there  had  been  much  dissension  amongst  the  physicians,  concerning 
the  bulletin  to  go  to  St.  James's,  no  two  agreeing  in  the  degree  of  letter  to 
be  announced  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Willis  came  in  while  we  were  conversing,  but  instantly  retreated,  to 
leave  us  undisturbed.  He  looks  a  very  fine  old  man.  1  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  Mr.  Smelt  and  Mr.  Fairly  are  both  quite  enchanted  with 
all  the  family ;  for  another  son,  now  a  clergyman,  Mr.  Thomas  Willis,  has 
joined  their  forces. 

15* 
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Wednesday,  Dec.  17th. — My  account  this  morning  was  most  afflictive 
once  more  :  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Hawlvins,  and  was  cruelly  subversive  of 
all  our  rising  hopes.  I  carried  it  to  the  Queen  in  trembling  ;  but  she  bore 
it  most  mildly.     What  resignation  is  hers  ! 

I\Iiss  Planta  tells  me  the  Queen  has  given  her  commands  that  no  one 
shall  bring  her  any  account  of  the  night  but  me.  She  has  been  teased,  I 
fancy,  with  erroneous  relations,  or  unnecessarily  wounded  with  cruel  parti- 
culars. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  hardly,  when  my  narration  is  bad,  get  out 
the  words  to  lell  it;  and  I  come  upon  the  worst  parts,  if  of  a  nature  to  be 
indispensably  told,  with  as  much  difficulty  as  if  I  had  been  author  of  them. 
But  her  patience  in  hearing  and  bearing  them  is  truly  edifying. 

Mr.  Hawkins  to-day,  after  a  recital  of  some  particulars  extremely  shock- 
ing, said,  "But  you  need  not  tell  that  to  the  Queen." 

"  I  could  not,  sir,"  was  my  true,  though  dry  answer.  Yet  I  never  omit 
any  thing  essential  to  be  known.     Detail  is  rarely  of  that  character. 

Monday,  Dec.  22d. — With  what  joy  did  I  carry,  this  morning,  an 
exceeding  good  account  of  the  King  to  my  Royal  Mistress  1  It  was  trebly 
welcome,  as  much  might  depend  upon  it  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
concerning  the  Regency,  which  was  of  to-day's  discussion. 

Mr.  Fairly  took  leave,  for  a  week,  he  said,  wishing  me  my  health,  while 
I  expressed  my  own  wishes  for  his  good  journey. 

But,  in  looking  forward  to  a  friendship  the  most  permanent,  1  saw  the 
eligibility  of  rendering  it  the  most  open.  I  therefore  went  back  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg ;  and  the  moment  I  received  a  reproach  for  staying. so  long, 
I  calmly  answered,  "Mr.  Fairly  had  made  me  a  visit,  to  take  leave  before 
he  went  into  the  country." 

Amazement  was  perhaps  never  more  indignant.  Mr.  Fairly  to  take 
leave  of  me  1  while  not  once  he  even  called  upon  her  !  This  offence  swal- 
lowed up  all  other  comments  upon  the  communication. 

1  seemed  not  to  understand  it ;  but  we  had  a  terrible  two  hours  and 
a  half.  Yet  to  such,  bow,  I  may  look  forward  without  any  mixture,  any 
alleviation,  for  evening  after  evening  in  this  sad  abode. 

[N.B.     My  own  separate  adventures  for  this  month,  and  year,  coDcluded 
upon  this  day.     I  shall  comprise  the  rest  in  a  page  or  two.] 

At  the  same  time  that  I  lost  my  acknowledged  friend,  I  also  lost  Mr. 
Smelt,  who  was  so  much  alarmed  by  an  illness  of  his  excellent  wife,  that 
he  quitted  her  in  no  part  of  the  day  except  the  morning,  when  he  came,  he 
said  for  "  his  daily  support,"  to  my  little  apartment.  He  came,  he  declared, 
for  food,  just  as  instinctively  as  my  birds  ;  fori  have  formed  a  small  receptacle 
for  those  sweet  little  creatures,  which  I  provide  .wiih  food,  that  allures  them 
in  this  hard  weather  to  visit  me  in  troops.  And  they  are  so  tame,  by  find- 
ing themselves  always  supplied  and  never  disturbed,  that  I  am  not  a  moment 
wholly  deserted  by  them  till  sunset, 

Mrs.  Smelt,  however,  thank  Heaven,  was  much  recovered  before  the  year 
was  ended. 

Another  fortunate,  though  far  less  important  incident  also  happened  :  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  took  a  very  great  fancy  to  Madle.  Montmollin,  and  invited 
her  to  play  at  cards  almost  every  evening  ;  and  this  enabled  me  to  lengthen 
my  absence  till  ten  o'clock  when  I  took  the  place  of  Madle.  Montmollin, 
who  returned  to  the  house  in  which  she  lives,  with  the  younger  Princesses, 
called  Princess  Elizabeth's  House. 

The  King  went  on  now  better,  now  worse,  in  a  most  fearful  manner ;  but 
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Sir  Lucas  Pepys  never  lost  sight  of  hope,  and  the  management  of  Dr. 
Willis  and  his  two  sons  was  most  wonderfully  acute  and  successful.  Yet 
so  much  were  they  perplexed  and  tormented  by  the  interruptions  given  to 
their  plans  and  methods,  that  they  were  frequently  almost  tempted  to  resign 
the  undertaking  from  anger  and  confusion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1789. 

Diary  continued — Improvement  in  the  King's  health — Dr.  Willis  and  his  Sons — Relapse 
of  the  King — Letter  from  Miss  Burney  to  Mrs.  Francis — Proceedings  inParliment  on 
the  state  of  the  King — Learning  in  Women — The  Opposition  and  the  Regency — Con- 
Tersation  with  the  Queen — A  sad  Birthday — The  King  insists  on  seeing  the  Queen 
and  Princesses — Improvement  in  the  King's  health — Character  of  the  Willises — Con- 
versation with  the  Queen — Further  improvement  in  the  King's  health — Address  to 
the  Queen. 

Kew  Palace,  Thursday,  January  1st. — The  year  opened  with  an 
account  the  most  promising  of  our  beloved  King.  I  saw  Dr.  Willis,  and  he 
told  me  the  night  had  been  very  tranquil ;  and  he  sent  for  his  son,  Dr. 
John  Willis,  to  give  me  a  history  of  the  morning.  Dr.  John's  narration 
was  in  many  parts  very  affecting :  the  dear  and  excellent  King  had  been 
praying  for  his  own  restoration  i  Both  the  doctors  told  me  that  such  strong 
symptoms  of  true  piety  had  scarce  ever  been  discernible  through  so  dreadful 
a  malady. 

How  I  hastened  to  my  Queen  ! — and  with  what  alacrity  I  besought  per- 
mission to  run  next  to  the  Princesses  !  It  was  so  sweet,  so  soothing,  to  open 
a  new  year  with  the  solace  of  anticipated  good  I 

0  how  did  I,  afterwards,  delight  Mr.  Smelt !  He  came,  as  usual,  at  my 
breakfast,  but  he  could  hardly  get  away.  Joy  in  the  beginning  of  a  year 
that  succeeds  a  year  of  sorrow  is  so  truly  buoyant  that  the  heart  seems  to 
jump  with  every  breath.  When,  however,  he  recollected  that  each  instant 
of  his  present  enjoyment  was  an  instant  lost  to  his  valuable  partner,  he 
hastened  to  that  his  best  participation. 

At  noon  he  came  back  again,  and  brought  Mr.  de  Luc,  who  had  permis- 
sion to  enter  the  walls,  with  a  new  year's  good  wishes.  I  told  the  two  Dr. 
Willises  that  they  had  given  to  the  whole  nation  a  new  year's  gift. 

Friday,  2d. — All  still  amends  in  the  great,  great  point.  Were  I  to 
speak  of  smaller  matters,  I  could  not  use  so  fair  a  phrase.  Let  the  King, 
however,  recover  ;  and  then,  between  the  partial  and  the  general  joy,  I 
shall  revive. 

Saturday,  3d. — I  have  the  great  pleasure,  now,  of  a  change  in  my 
morning's  historiographers  ;  I  have  made  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Willis  and 
his  son,  and  they  have  desired  me  to  summon  one  of  them  constantly  for 
my  information. 

1  am  extremely  struck  with  both  these  physicians.  Dr.  Willis  is  a  man 
often  thousand  ;  open,  honest,  dauntless,  light-hearted,  innocent,  and  high- 
minded  :  I  see  him  impressed  with  the  most  animated  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  his  royal  patient;  but  it  is  wholly  for  his  character, — not  a  whit 
for  his  rank. 

Dr.  John,  his  eldest  son,  is  extremely  handsome,  and  inherits,  in  a  milder 
degree,  all  the  qualities  of  his  father;  but  living  more  in  the  general  world, 
and  having  his  fame  and  fortune  still  to  settle,  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the 
same  courage,  nor  is  he,  by  nature,  quite  so  sanguine  in  his  opinions.     The 
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manners  of  both  are  extremely  pleasing,  and  they  both  proceed  completely 
their  own  way,  not  merely  unacquainted  with  court  etiquette,  but  wholly, 
and  most  artlessly,  unambitious  to  form  any  such  acquaintance. 

Friday,  9th. — I  might  write  enough,  were  1  to  enter  upon  the  adventures 
of  to-day;  but  as  they  all  consisted  in  almost  unheard  of  indignities, 
from  a  person  who  cannot  fabricate  a  provocation  in  the  world  beyond  that 
of  declining  to  spend  with  her  every  moment  not  spent  in  legal  attendance, 
— why  I  will  not  give  the  sickening  relation :  I  will  only  confess,  the  treat- 
ment these  last  two  days  has  been  of  so  insulting  a  nature,  that  I  should 
have  thought  meanly,  not  meekly,  of  myself,  for  consenting  to  return  to  her 
table  or  her  room,  had  I  not  considered  the  apparent  selfishness  there  would 
seem  in  any  open  rupture  at  a  time  of  such  material  distress.  I  bear  it, 
therefore,  and  will  bear  it  while  this  misery  lasts  ;  but  I  think  that  must 
change,  or  I  must  change,  if  I  bear  it  longer. 

So  completely  overset  had  I  been  with  secret  ruminations  of  what  there 
was  to  recompense  endurance  of  such  usage,  that  when  Mr.  Smelt  came  in, 
after  coffee,  he  kindly  inquired  if  I  was  taken  ill,  and  what  had  made  me  so 
pale  and  thin  all  at  once. 

I  saw  her  struck — with  shame,  and  I  really  believe,  a  little  remorse ;  for 
she  grew  more  civil  directly,  offered  me  some  of  her  supper,  and  asked  why 
I  did  not  sometimes  go  out. 

When  I  went  away,  however,  for  my  tea,  I  thought  my  least  resentment 
might  authorize  my  returning  no  more;  but  at  nine  o'clock  she  sent  me  a 
message,  with  her  compliments,  and  she  was  quite  alone,  if  I  would  be  so 
good  to  come  :  so  there  was  no  help  for  going.  A  little  concession  from  a 
proud  mind  is  a  great  pain;  and  it  therefore  appeases  accordingly. 

I  proposed  piquet ;  I  had  not  yet  regained  voice  enough  for  talking.  It 
was  gladly  accepted. 

I  can  give  no  other  interpretation  to  the  insulting  mode  of  present  beha- 
viour, except  the  inca  pacity  of  bearing  with  patience  the  gloomy  confinement 
inflicted  on  all  the  house  ;  which  renders  a  temper,  naturally  irascible, 
fierce  and  furious  even  to  savageness. 

How  often  do  I  not  wish  I  might  but  be  allowed  to  see  my  good  Miss 
Cambridge!  She  is  so  near — so  eager  to  come — so  kindly  affectionate; 
what  a  lightener,  and  how  innocent  a  one,  would  it  not  be,  to  this  burthen- 
ing  period  1 

Saturday,  10th. — The  King  is  again  not  so  well  ;  and  new  evidences 
are  called  for  in  the  house,  relative  to  his  state.  My  poor  Royal  Mistress 
now  droops.  I  grieve — grieve  to  see  her  1 — but  her  own  name  and  conduct 
called  in  question  ! — who  can  wonder  she  is  shocked  and  shaken  ?  Was 
there  not  enough  before,  firmly  as  she  supported  it? 

But  it  is  evident,  my  dear  friends,  throughout  the  world,  misfortune  is 
better  endured  than  insult ;  even  though  the  one  be  permanent,  and  the  other 
transient. 

During  my  hour's  respite  of  this  evening,  while  I  was  reading  "  Hunter's 
Lectures," — which  were  lent  me  by  the  Queen,  and  must  be  read  ere  re- 
turned,— a  rap  at  my  door  made  me  suppose  Mr.  Smelt  had  followed  me, 
as  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  had  talked  of  going  to  the  Queen.  "  Who's  there?" 
I  called  out;  but  the  voice  that  answered  was  Mr.  Fairly's,  who,  in  slowly 
opening  it,  mildly  said,  "  May  a  friend  come  in,  and  ask  Miss  Burney  how 
she  does?" 

When  he  had  made  me  shake  hands  with  him  across  my  table,  he 
hastened  to  peep  at  my  book.  He  is  just  like  Dr.  Johnson  in  that  particular; 
he  cannot  rest  till  he  reads  the  title,  when  once  he  has  seen  a  binding. 

He  had  been  sent  for  express,  by  her  Majesty.     In  these  perilous  times, 
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I  wonder  not  she  could  dispense  with  his  services  no  longer ;  wise,  good,  un- 
daunted, vigorous — who  has  she  like  hina? 

He  gave  me  a  little  history  of  his  tour  and  his  time.  He  had  just  been 
keeping  the  birthday  of  his  eldest  nephew,  in  the  mere  quiet  society  of  their 
own  family,  the  melancholy  of  the  times  prohibiting  any  further  celebration. 

You  may  imagine  subjects  were  not  wanting  for  conversation  :  all  I  knew, 
and  all  I  was  ignorant  of  from  his  absence,  was  now  fully  discussed.  He 
read  various  passages  from  many  interesting  letters,  and  renewed  his  con- 
fidential communications  with  the  same  trusting  openness  as  before  his 
journey. 

But  he  told  me  his  present  plan  was  to  live  entirely  in  town  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter,  and  only  to  come  hither  by  particular  calls  from  her 
Majesty.  When  he  was  here,  he  said,  the  whole  day,  so  many  of  its  hours 
were  passed  in  a  manner  wholly  useless  to  others,  as  well  as  comfortless  to 
himself,  from  the  bustle,  fatigue,  cabal,  and  restraint  of  the  house,  that  he 
wished  to  settle  himself  upon  a  new  plan.  He  had  mentioned  this  already 
to  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  he  now  made  it  known  to  me,  that  each  of  us, 
if  opportunity  should  offer,  might  speak  of  it  to  her  Majesty. 

1  told  him  I  should  be  happy  to  be  of  the  least  use  to  him,  and  especially 
for  a  release  I  could  so  well  understand  his  coveting ;  but  I  advised  him, 
meanwhile,  to  rather  seek  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  for  himself,  by  a 
public  and  positive  request. 

He  then  said  he  wished  he  had  a  room  here,  in  the  Lodge,  that  when  he 
did  stay  he  might  be  more  comfortable.  He  was  miserably  off,  he  added, 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  as  his  room  was  but  half  furnished.  He  had 
many  friends  in  town  with  whom  he  could  associate  cheerfully  and  pleasantly, 
particularly  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  who  seems  his  first  favourite. 

I  did  not  go  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg :  it  was  late.  I  expected  questions 
and  reproaches  :  my  mind  was  too  full  to  encounter  them.  I  knew  she 
could  but  tell  the  Queen  of  my  absence,  and  her  surmises  ;  and  I  had  no 
desire,  no  intention,  to  keep  either  secret  from  her  Majesty.  I  resolved  to 
speak  myself,  as  usual,  of  my  visiter ;  and  if  by  her  any  objections  were 
made,  to  intimate  them  at  once  to  Mr.  Fairly  himself,  without  scruple  or  re- 
serve. My  mind  is  every  way  too  little  happy  to  run  the  smallest  risk  of  the 
disapprobation  of  my  Royal  Mistress. 

I  had  some  difficulty  to  seize  a  moment  for  my  communication  :  the 
Queen  did  not  appear  surprised,  though  rather  thoughtful.  She  asked  some 
general  questions  concerning  him,  and  then  spoke  of  other  things. 

Sunday,  11th. — This  morning  Dr.  John  gave  me  but  a  bad  account  of 
the  poor  King.  His  amendment  is  not  progressive;  it  fails,  and  goes  back, 
and  disappoints  most  grievously  ;  yet  it  would  be  nothing  were  the  case  and 
its  circumstances  less  discussed,  and  were  expectation  more  reasonable. 

When  Mr.  Smelt  came  for  his  account  at  my  breakfast,  and  had  joined  in 
my  lamentation  that  it  was  not  more  favourable,  he  talked  kindly  of  my  ab- 
sence; yet,  drearily  as  I  know  he  must  pass  his  subsequent  ^^ete-a-zJe^^es,  I  see  him 
frequently  shocked  inexpressibly,  though  silently,  at  the  altered  person  he 
meets  in  the  afternoon,  from  that  with  which  he  parts  in  a  morning.  When 
he  enters  that  baleful  presence  after  an  attack,  the  depression  which  regularly 
succeeds  to  my  resentment  of  an  affront  affects  him  even  visibly.  He  is 
truly  amiable,  and  so  good  that  he  bears  with  this  eternal  sacrifice  of  his 
own  time,  purely  in  gratitude  for  some  past  little  favours  and  obligations 
which  have  been  received  through  those  haughty  hands.  I  pity  with  all  my 
heart  whoever  has  been  obliged  by  those  they  cannot  love. 

There  is  not  even  the  smallest  possible  provocation  to  these  affronts,  ex- 
cept from  envy  that  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  gives  to  me  the  fair  hopes  I  distribute 
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to  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  Yet  how  give  them  to  her,  whom  he  has 
never  ever  seen  ?  And  perhaps  the  visits  of  Mr.  Fairly  may  help  to  irritate, 
i[  she  knows  their  frequency. 


MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  FRANCIS,  AYLSHAM,  NORFOLK. 

Kew  Palace,  January  li,  1789. 
My  very  dear  Charlotte, 

Nothing  but  the  extreme  disturbance  of  my  late  and  present  life  could 
make  me  possibly  deserve  your  pardon  for  not  immediately  answering  your 
sweet  letter,  though  I  am  sure  I  should  obtain  it  from  your  ever  ready  kind- 
ness had  I  a  much  less  powerful  plea. 

The  painful  and  gloomy  time  that  all  have  passed  here  you  will  have 
known  by  every  public  channel ;  and  all  private  ones  have  been  closed,  ex- 
cept for  merely  public  purposes.  But  how  shall  I  thank  you,  and  your  ex- 
cellent partner,  for  so  kind  a  proposition  :  I  have  not  been  unfeeling,  though 
silent ;  and  indeed  such  a  mark  of  your  affection,  little  as  I  wanted  any 
mark  to  convince  me  of  its  warmth,  has  been  amongst  the  things  the  most 
soothing  to  my  mind  in  this  truly  calamitous  period. 

Nevertheless,  were  my  own  share  in  it  ten  times  more  saddening  than  it 
is,  and  were  that  possible,  I  could  not  elude  it.  What  am  I,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances? and  how  could  I  set  about  thinking  of  myself  when  such 
sufferers  surround  me?  We  are  all  creatures  of  comparison  and  of  habit ; 
every  comparison  here  sinks  me  and  my  distress  into  nothing;  and  the  force 
of  habit  is  such  that  I  now  pass  whole  weeks  in  this  gloom  better  than,  ere 
thus  initiated,  I  could  have  passed  a  single  day. 

I  am  satisfied  that  not  even  the  20,000/.  prize  in  the  lottery  could,  at  this 
time,  draw  me  from  this  melancholy  scene.  My  wishes,  therefore,  were 
never  more  limited,  for  no  turn  of  fortune  could  make  a  change  in  my 
situation.  To  leave  my  Royal  and  suffering  Mistress  at  such  a  time  would 
be  truly  barbarous,  since,  hov/ever  little  comfort  or  use  she  may  find  in  me 
when  present,  she  would  feel  it  a  great  additional  wretchedness  to  be  now 
attended  by  a  stranger. 

Heaven  be  praised,  however,  all  hope  is  before  us  of  the  most  favourable 
conclusion  to  this  tragedy  ;  and  when  the  catastrophe  is  happy,  my  dear 
Charlotte  knows  the  intermediate  distresses  may  be  supported  with  pa- 
tience. 

An  example  of  patience  is  before  us  here,  such  as  indeed  I  have  never 
seen  till  now,  and  scarcely  thought  in  existence.  Such  an  influence 
naturally  spreads  itself  all  around,  and  no  one  dreams  of  repining  or  mur- 
muring, while  all  are  stimulated  by  one  common  pity  and  admiration  for 
the  chief  sufferer. 

Do  not  be  uneasy  for  me,  my  kind  Charlotte  ;  I  keep  very  well,  and  take 
infinite  care  of  myself,  since  here  to  be  ill  and  useless  would  be  truly 
terrible. 

We  see  no  one — not  a  soul  but  of  the  household,  and  of  these  only  such 
as  are  in  attendance. 

Poor  Mr.  Flastings  I  I  think  very  often  what  he  must  feel  and  fear  at 
this  alarming  and  critical  lime.  Heaven  send  his  most  upright  master  may 
be  restored  before  his  arduous  trial  recommences. 

From  your  ever  truly  most  affectionate  and  faithful 

F.  B. 

Monday,   12th. — A  melancholy  day  :    news   bad  both  at   home  and 
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abroad.  At  home  the  dear  unhappy  King  still  worse — abroad  new  exa- 
minations voted  of  the  physicians !  Good  Heaven  !  what  an  insult  does 
this  seem  from  parliamentary  power,  to  investigate  and  bring  forth  to  the 
world  every  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  is  ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy 
in  the  most  private  families !  How  indignant  we  all  feel  here  no  words 
can  say. 

Tuesday,  January  13th. — The  two  younger  Willises,  Dr.  John  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  came  upstairs  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  decamp  to  my  own  room,  where 
I  found  Mr.  Fairly  in  waiting. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  followed,  Mrs.  Carter  was  named; 
Mr.  Smelt  is  seriously  of  opinion  her  ode  is  the  best  in  our  language.  I 
spoke  of  her  very  highly,  for  indeed  I  reverence  her. 

Learning  in  luomen  was  then  our  theme  :  1  rather  wished  to  hear  thao 
to  declaim  upon  this  subject,  yet  I  never  seek  to  disguise  that  I  think  it  has 
no  recommendation  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  its  evil  excitement  of 
envy  and  satire. 

He  spoke  with  very  uncommon  liberality  on  the  female  powers  and  intel- 
lects, and  protested  he  had  never,  in  his  commerce  with  the  world,  been 
able  to  discern  any  other  inferiority  in  their  parts  than  what  resulted  from 
their  pursuits ; — and  yet,  with  all  this,  he  doubted  much  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  any  woman  who  might  not  have  been  rather  better  without  than 
with  the  learned  languages,  one  only  excepted. 

He  was  some  time  silent,  and  I  could  not  but  suppose  he  meant  his  cor- 
respondent. Miss  Fuzilier  ;  but,  with  a  very  tender  sigh,  he  said,  "  And 
she  was  my  mother, — who  neglected  nothing  else,  while  she  cultivated 
Latin,  and  who  knew  it  very  well,  and  would  have  known  it  very  supe- 
riorly, but  that  her  brother  disliked  her  studying,  and  one  day  burnt  all  her 
books  !" 

This  anecdote  led  to  one  in  return,  from  myself.  I  told  him  briefly  the 
history  of  Dr.  Johnson's  most  kind  condescension,  in  desiring  to  make  me 
his  pupil,  and  beginning  to  give  me  regular  lessons  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  I  proceeded  to  the  speedy  conclusion — my  great  apprehension,  convic- 
tion rather,  that  what  I  learnt  of  so  great  a  man  could  never  be  privatCy 
and  that  he  himself  would  contemn  concealment,  if  any  progress  should  be 
made;  which  to  me  was  sufficient  motive  for  relinquishing  the  scheme,  and 
declining  the  honour,  highly  as  I  valued  it,  of  obtaining  such  a  master. 
"And  this,"  I  added,  "  though  difficult  to  be  done  without  offending,  was 
yet  the  better  effected,  as  my  father  himself  likes  and  approves  all  accom- 
plishments for  women  better  than  the  dead  languages." 

He  made  afterwards  many  inquiries  concerning  my  own  present  mode  of 
going  on. 

"What  a  situation,"  he  once  cried,  "  it  is,  to  live  pent  up  thus,  day  after 
day,  in  this  forlorn  apartment! — confinement ! — attendance! — seclusion! — 
uncertain,  for  months  to  come,  how  long  it  m.ay  last." 

I  could  not  command  philosophy  adequate  for  treating  this  subject  as  I 
felt  upon  it;  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  letter  I  had  just  received  from 
my  affectionate  Charlotte,  telling  me  she  seriously  feared  I  should  be  quite 
killed  by  living  such  a  life,  and  supplicating  me  most  earnestly  to  give  it 
up,  and  to  let  Mr.  Francis  apply  to  my  father  to  obtain  his  permission  for 
me  to  resign,  and  then  to  propose  to  me  a  constant  residence  in  their  house, 
to  be  only  broken  in  upon  by  my  going  to  my  father  himself,  and  to  another, 
to  whom  he  would  always  yield — my  Susanna. 

'Tis  a  most  sweetly  kind  intention,  and  urged  with  the  most  innocent 
artlessness  of  its  impracticability. 
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He  inquired  her  name  and  abode,  &c.,  but  most  promptly  agreed  her 
scheme,  though  truly  sisterly,  was  out  of  all  question. 

He  then  inquired  if  I  knew  any  thing,  of  late,  of  Mr.  Wyndham,  con- 
cerning whom  he  has  heretofore  heard  me  very  lavish  of  praise,  and  with 
whom  he  is  well  acquainted.  "  No,"  I  ansvvered,  "  1  had  done  with  the 
whole  set  at  present :  their  present  behaviour  relating  to  the  King  and  the 
Regency  demolished,  with  me,  all  pleasure  in  their  talents." 

"  And  I,"  cried  he,  "  go  now  no  more  to  a  house  where  I  used  to  meet 
him  :  I  keep  out  of  the  way  of  all  oppositionists.  'Tis  now  a  cause  of 
Immanity^  not  o^  party,  and  1  will  not  herd  with  those  who  think  other- 
wise." 

I   showed  him  a  little  paragraph   I  had  received  in  a  letter  from  Miss 

C ,  in  which  she  says  that  "Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke  had  mentioned 

her  concern  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wyndham  should  submit  to  party 
trammels:"  for,  coniinues  her  Ladyship,  "so  singularly  pleasing  is  he, 
that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  hear  him  speak  a  common  sentence." 

Some  time  after,  he  examined  a  little  book-shelf  in  my  room.  Mr. 
Smelt  had  lent  me  Pope's  works.  I  gave  him  a  volume,  and  he  read  the 
epitaph — 

"  Go,  fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 
Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth,"  &c. 

He  would  not,  however,  allow  to  Pope's  panegyric  the  weight  I  thought  it 
deserved ;  he  said  "  There  was  nothing  in  it  that  formed  a  great  character 
— nothing  beyond  the  common  line  of  duty,  though  it  might  surpass  the 
common  line  of  practice." 

"  Surely,"  cried  1,  "  it  is  no  common  and  no  small  praise  to  say  of  a 
man, 

"  He  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear." 

"  That,"  cried  he,  "  is  saying  nothing,  because  it  is  asserting  more  than 
any  man  living  can  say  of  another.  1  think  all  praise  absolutely  nugatory 
that  cannot  he  proved  io  be  just.  What  man  shall  pretend,  in  sober  truth, 
to  say  that  he  knows  another  man  who  has  not  a  wish  to  conceal?  Even 
if  it  were  true,"  he  added,  "  the  praise  rises  not  into  greatness  of  cha- 
racter ;  for  where  there  is  nothing  to  conceal,  there  is  nothing  to  struggle 
with,  and  such  a  character  is  only  good,  as  he  is  short  or  tall,  because  he 
is  made  so.  Is  not  that  a  nobler  character  who  has  wishes  he  suppresses, 
and  desires  he  combats  and  conquers  V 

He  then  looked  over  the  rest  of  Pope's  works,  praising,  commenting,  and 
inquiring  my  opinion,  as  he  came  from  one  to  another,  till  he  opened  the 
epistle  of  Eloisa,  and  then,  suddenly  shutting  up  the  volume  he  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Mind,  1  don't  ask  you  how  you  like  that ! — I  only  know  myself 
'tis  but  too  beautiful,  and  that  is  its  greatest  fault." 

He  then  took  the  '  Essay  on  Man,'  and  read  various  charming  passages 
till  the  clock  struck  ten. 

Wednesday,  14th I  must  now  mention  a  rather  singular  conversation. 

I  had  no  opportunity  last  night  to  name,  as  usual,  my  visiter;  but  I  have 
done  it  so  often,  so  constantly  indeed,  that  I  was  not  uneasy  in  the  omis- 
sion. 

But  this  morning,  while  her  hair  was  dressing,  my  royal  mistress  sud- 
denly said,  "  Did  you  see  any  body  yesterday  ?" 

I  could  not  but  be  sure  of  her  meaning,  and  though  vexed  to  be  antici- 
pated in  my  avowal,  which  had  but  waited  the  departure  of  the  wardrobe- 
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woman,  Sandys,  1  instantly   answered,  "  Yes,  ma'am ;  Mr.  Smelt  in  the 
morning,  and  Mr.  Fairly  in  the  evening." 

«  O  !  Mr.  Fairly  was  here,  then  ?" 

I  was  now  doubly  sorry  she  should  know  this  only  from  me  !  He  had 
mentioned  being  just  come  from  town,  but  I  had  concluded  Lady  Char- 
lotte Finch,  as  usual,  knew  of  his  arrival,  and  had  made  it  known  to  her 
Majesty. 

A  little  while  after, — "  Did  he  go  away  from  you  early  ]"  she  said. 

"No,  ma'am,"  I  immediately  answered,  "  not  early;  he  drank  tea  with 
me,  as  he  generally  does,  I  believe,  when  he  is  here  for  the  night." 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  she  after  a  pause,  "  the  gentlemen  below  do  not  drink 
tea." 

"  I  cannot  tell,  ma'am,  I  never  heard  him  say  ;  I  only  know  he  asked 
me  if  I  would  give  him  some,  and  I  told  him  Yes,  with  great  pleasure." 

Never  did  I  feel  so  happy  in  unblushing  consciousness  of  internal  liberty 
as  in  this  little  catechism ! 

However,  I  soon  found  I  had  mistaken  the  motive  of  the  catechism :  it 
was  not  on  account  of  Mr.  Fairly  and  his  visit — it  was  all  for  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg  and  her  no  visits  ;  for  she  soon  dropped  something  of  "  poor  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg"  and  her  miserable  state,  that  opened  her  whole  meaning. 

Here,  indeed,!  was  not,  am  not  so  ready.  Treated  with  such  unprovoked 
indignity  as  at  present,  I  can  suffer  no  interference  to  make  me  relinquish 
my  evening  retreat,  which  is  very  rarely  for  more  than  one  poor  hour, 
except  when  I  leave  her  engaged  with  Mr.  Smelt  or  Mdlle.  MontmoUin. 
And  I  almost  constantly  return  at  last,  and  stay  till  we  go  to  the  Queen,  which 
is  hardly  ever  till  past  12  o'clock,  and  which  always  seems  not  till  3  in  the 
morning. 

It  is  palpable  she  has  lodged  some  complaint  against  my  absences.  The 
discovery  made  me  not  only  silent,  but  comfortless.  I  cannot  endure  to 
retaliate  ;  I  am  bent  against  making  any  serious  charge  to  discredit  an  old 
servant,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  has  an  attachment  for  her  mistress  that 
merits  her  protection.  And  this,  too,  is  the  last  time  to  take  for  either 
attack  or  defence.  It  would  be  distressing;  it  would  be  unfeeling.  I  know 
myself  now  peculiarly  useful ;  many  things  pass  that  I  am  bound  not  to 
write ;  and  it  might  seem  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  present  circum- 
stances to  offer  any  defensive  appeal  just  now. 

Sunday,  I 8th. — The  public  birthday  of  my  poor  royal  mistress.  How 
sadly  did  she  pass  it ;  and  how  was  I  filled  with  sorrow  for  her  reflections 
upon  this  its  first  anniversary  for  these  last  twenty-eight  years  in  which  the 
King  and  the  nation  have  not  united  in  its  celebration  1  All  now  was  passed 
over  in  silence  and  obscurity  ,*  all  observance  of  the  day  was  prohibited, 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  poor  King,  whose  attention  to  times  and  dates  is  unremittingly 
exact,  knew  the  day,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  the  Queen  and  three  Prin- 
cesses ;  but — it  was  not  a  good  day. 

Kew,  Monday,  19th. — This  morning  the  news  was  very  cheering,  and 
I  have  begun  now  a  great  friendship  with  Dr.  Willis  and  Dr.  John.  They 
are  most  delightful  people;  all  originality,  openness,  and  goodness. 

When  I  saw,  afterwards,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  he  told  me  he  plainly  saw  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  an  illness  myself,  and  recommended  air  and  exercise 
as  essentially  requisite  to  save  me  from  this  menace.  I  obeyed  his  injunc- 
tions the  moment  I  could  name  them  to  the  Queen,  for  my  health  is  now 
amongst  my  first  duties,  as  far  as  it  may  depend  upon  my  own  care. 

I  took,  therefore,  a  safe  opportunity,  and  strolled  a  little  while  in  Rich- 
mond Gardens. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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Wednesday,  21st. — I  had  nothing  at  all  to  write  yesterday.  My 
dearest  readers  will  soon,  perhaps,  wish  I  had  nothing  to  write  of  to-day. 

This  evening  my  tea  rap  was  unusually  early,  and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
asked  me  to  slay,  and  play  at  cards  with  her  till  Mdlle.  Montmollin  arrived. 
I  make  a  point  of  never  refusing  her  when  she  is  civil  :  down  therefore  I 
sat,  and  stayed  to  play  out  a  game,  and  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  both 
entered. 

I  then  came  to  my  room  ;  and  there,  in  my  own  corner,  sat  poor  Mr. 
Fairly,  looking  a  little  forlorn,  and  telling  me  he  had  been  there  near  an 
hour.  I  made  every  apology  that  could  mark  in  the  strongest  manner  how 
little  I  thought  his  patience  worth  such  exertion. 

He  look  up  a  volume  of  '  Metastasio,'  and  asked,  gravely,  if  I  would  ob- 
ject to  tell  him  which  of  his  dramas  I  most  approved  ? 

I  told  him  I  had  already  praised  the  '  Olimpiade'  to  him  at  Cheltenham, 
and  he  had  given  it  no  quarter. 

That,  he  said,  was  only  relative  to  the  false  heroism  of  the  principal  cha- 
racter ;  "  and  my  knowledge  of  Italian,"  he  added,  "  is  so  trifling,  that  my 
opinion  is  immaterial :  the  beauties  of  the  language,  which,  in  Metastasio, 
I  understand  to  be  the  chief  merit,  are  wholly  thrown  away  upon  me  ;  or, 
at  least,  very  incompletely  enjoyed." 

*'  But  the  sentiments,"  cried  I,  "are  equal,  I  believe,  to  the  language." 

"  Those,  also,  lose  great  part  of  their  energy  by  so  incompetent  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  force  of  their  words." 

"  The  characters  too,"  I  cried,  "  in  all  his  best  operas,  re  trikingly 
noble." 

*'  In  .  .  .  .    which  ?"  he  cried. 

"  O,"  quoth  I,  laughing,  *'  1  must  read  them  over  again  before  I  name 
them,  in  remembrance  of  the  Olimpiade !" 

What  a  look  he  again  gave  me  ! — it  implied  an  idea  that  I  was  the  most 
distrustful  person  breathing  !  But  he  did  not  say  so ;  and  I  was  not  bound 
to  answer  to  his  countenance ! 

He  then  added,  that  he  did  not  merely  desire  to  have  Metastasio's  best 
operas  recommended,  but  also — to  read  them  with — somebody  who  knew 
the  language  better  than  himself. 

I  did  not  choose  to  accept  this  as  pointed,  for  certainly  I  know  it  too  little 
to  read  it  with  any  person  whatsoever — except  Alfieri  or  Baretti  ! 

He  next  took  from  his  pocket-book  two  little  papers  which  1  had  begged 
from  him  ;  they  were  two  characters  of  our  beloved  King,  in  verse ;  one 
drawn  by  Churchill, 

"  Stript  of  her  gaudy  plumes,  and  vain  disguise,"  &c. 

The  other  from  Cowper  : — 

"  O  bright  occasion  of  dispensing  good,"  &c. 

These  extracts  he  has  deemed  very  fitting  to  be  read  and  re-read  at  this 
afflictive  time,  to  keep  up  the  loyal  zeal  of  the  poor  King's  friends.  Fle  had 
told  me  of  them  some  time  ago.  I  had  then  petitioned  for  a  copy  of  each, 
printed  as  they  were  for  the  newspapers  :  he  told  me  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
known  as  their  publisher,  and  1  perfectly  agreed  with  him  that  all  good  was 
best  done  that  was  done  most  quietly. 

He  suffered  me  to  go  on;  and  made  me  laugh,  not  a  little  himself,  by 
asking  me  how  much  ribbon  I  had  in  my  bonnet  ?  He  takes  amazing  notice 
always  of  my  bonnets  and  my  gowns ;  and  I  believe  all  men  do  much  more 
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than  is  suspected,  of  all  dress,  though  we  conclude  it  an  attention  pretty- 
much  confined  to  frivolous  characters. 

A  graver  subject  soon  followed — the  calamities  of  human  life.  He  be- 
lieved them,  he  said,  always  salutary,  if  considered  in  a  religious  light,  for 
they  meliorated  and  softened  the  heart,  while  uninterrupted  happiness  had 
a  great  tendency  to  harden  it. 

"  I  believe  it  but  too  true  in  general,"  I  answered,  "  yet  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  an  exception,  in  the  only  person  I  intimately  know  that 
has  escaped  misfortune,  and  she,  though  in  the  full  and  unbroken  career  of 
unmixed  felicity,  has  a  compassion  for  even  the  smallest  distress  in  another, 
which  seems  all  the  stronger  for  the  grateful  and  humble  contrast  she 
draws  with  her  own  happiness,  which  she  chiefly  enjoys  by  endeavouring 
benevolently  to  spread  and  to  share  it  all  around  her." 

He  looked  an  inquiry,  and  1  answered  it. 

"  I  was  sure  of  that !"  cried  he,  smiling,  "  I  knew  you  were  there!" 

"  Yes, — there,  indeed  ! — for  she  is  all  made  up  of  pity  and  softness, 
though  she  has  never,  I  believe,  tasted  real  calamity  in  her  life." 

He  spoke  then  himself  of  Mr.  William  Locke,  whose  countenance,  in  the 
drawing-room,  had  prepossessed  him  in  his  favour  so  strongly,  that  he  has 
conceived  quite  an  interest  in  his  character. 

This  led  once  again,  to  another  picture  of  my  loved  United  Slates  of  Nor- 
bury  and  Mickleham.  He  inquired  precisely  into  their  situations,  and 
nearest  towns. 

He  was  going  to  spend  the  next  day  at  St.  Leonard's,  where  he  was 
to  meet  his  son ;  and  he  portrayed  to  me  the  character  of  Mrs.  Harcourt  so 
fairly  and  favourably,  that  her  flightiness  sunk  away  on  the  rise  of  her  good 
qualities. 

He  spoke  of  his  chapel  of  St.  Catherine's,  its  emoluments,  chaplain,  bro- 
thers, sisters,  and  full  establishment. 

Finding  I  entered  into  nothing,  he  took  up  a  fan  which  lay  on  my  table, 
and  began  playing  off  various  imitative  airs  with  it,  exclaiming,  «'  How 
thoroughly  useless  a  toy !" 

•  *'  No,"  I  said  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  taken  as  an  ornament  it  was  the  most 
useful  ornament  of  any  belonging  to  full  dress;  occupying  the  hands,  giving 
the  eyes  something  to  look  at,  and  taking  away  stiffness  and  formality  from 
the  figure  and  deportment." 

"  Men  have  no  fans,"  cried  he,  "  and  how  do  they  do  ?" 

"  Worse,"  quoth  I,  plumply. 

He  laughed  quite  out, saying,  "That's  ingenuous,  however;  and,  indeed, 
I  must  confess  they  are  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  to  shift  their  hands  from 
one  pocket  to  another." 

"  Not  to  speak  of  lounging  about  in  their  chairs  from  one  side  to  an 
other." 

"  But  the  real  use  of  a  fan,"  cried  he,  "  if  there  is  any,  is  it  not—to  hide 
a  particular  blush  that  ought  not  to  appear?" 

"  O,  no  ;  it  would  rather  make  it  the  sooner  noticed." 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  may  be  done  under  pretence  of  absence — rubbing  the 
cheek,  or  nose — putting  it  up  accidentally  to  the  eye — in  a  thousand 
ways." 

He  went  through  all  these  evolutions  comically  enough  ;  and  then,  putting 
aside  his  toy,  came  back  to  graver  matters. 

Sunday,  25th. — The  two  last  days  were  wholly  eventless  :  but  this 
morning  I  had  so  fair  an  account  of  our  beloved  monarch,  that  I  drew  up  a 
bulletin  myself;  not,  indeed,  for  St.  James's,  but  where  it  was  certain  of  a 
flourishing  reception.     Mr.  Smelt  was  going  to  town,  and  could  not  call; 
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he  sent  me  a  note  of  inquiry,  which  arrived  while  I  was  still  listening  to 
Dr.  John  Willis,  in  our  late  little  parlour,  and  hearing  every  interesting  par- 
ticular of  the  night  and  early  morning.  I  answered  Mr.  Smelt's  note 
thus: 

"Kew  Palace,  Sunday  morningf,  January  25th,  1789. 
"  Flis  Majesty  has  passed  a  very  good  night,  and  is  perfectly  composed 
and  collected  this  morning. 

♦'  (Signed)  John  Willis. 

(Witnessed)     Frances  Burney." 

The  young  doctor  gave  me  his  name  very  willingly;  and  with  this  bulletin 
Mr.  Smelt  went  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  every  good  subject  of  his 
acquaintance  in  town. 

These  Willises  are  most  incomparable  people.  They  take  a  pleasure,  that 
brightens  every  particle  of  their  countenances,  in  communicating  what  is 
good,  and  they  soften  all  that  is  bad  with  the  most  sedulous  kindness. 

In  running  this  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  along  my  dark  passage,  1 
nearly  fell  over  a  pail,  carelessly  left  in  the  way  by  a  housemaid,  and 
broke  my  shin  very  painfully.  Unable,  therefore,  to  walk,  yet  so  strongly 
enjoined  to  take  the  air,  I  could  not  escape  accompanying  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  in  a  little  tour  round  Brentford,  which,  that  we  might  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  was  the  postilion's  drive.  But  the  ill  humour  of  my  companion 
during  this  rural  ride  was  of  so  affronting  a  cast,  that  I  wished  myself  a 
thousand  times  hopping  with  my  broken  shin  over  the  v/orst  ploughed  land 
in  England,  rather  than  so  to  be  seated  in  a  royal  vehicle. 

I  have  not  mentioned  a  singular  present  which  has  been  sent  me  from 
Germany  this  month :  it  is  an  almanac,  in  German,  containing  for  its 
recreative  part  an  abridgment  of  "  Cecilia,"  in  that  language  ;  and  every 
month  opens  with  a  cut  from  some  part  of  her  history.  It  is  sent  me  by 
H.  Henouvre,  a  gentleman  in  some  office  in  the  King's  establishment  at 
Hanover.     I  wish  I  could  read  it — but  I  have  only  written  it ! 

IMoNDAY. — In  the  evening  Mr.  Fairly  came  to  tea.  He  was  grave,  and 
my  reception  did  not  make  him  gayer. 

General  discourse  took  place  till  Mrs.  Dickenson  happened  to  be  named. 
He  knew  her  ver}^  well  as  Miss  Hamilton.  Her  conjugal  conduct,  in  dis- 
playing her  superior  power  over  her  husband,  was  our  particular  theme, 
till  in  the  midst  of  it  he  exclaimed,  "  How  well  you  will  be  trained  in  by 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg — if  you  come  to  trial  1" 

Ah !  thought  I,  the  more  I  suffer  through  her,  the  less  and  less  do  I  feel 
disposed  to  run  any  new  and  more  lasting  risk.  But  I  said  not  this,  I 
only  protested  I  was  much  less  her  humble  servant  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. 

"  How  can  that  be,"  cried  he,  "  when  you  never  contest  any  one  point  with 
her?" 

Not,  I  said,  in  positive  wrangling,  which  could  never  answer  its  horrible 
pain ;  but  still  I  refused  undue  obedience  when  exacted  with  indignity,  and 
always  hastened  to  retire  when  offended  and  affronted. 

He  took  up  Mrs.  Smith's  "  Emmeline,"  which  is  just  lent  me  by  the 
Queen  ;  but  he  found  it  not  piquant^  and  putting  it  down  begged  me  to 
choose  him  a  Rambler. 

1  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  my  decision,  as  he  had  already  seen 
almost  all  I  could  particularly  wish  to  recommend ;  and,  when  he  saw  me  turn 
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over  leaf  after  leaf  with  some  hesitation,  he  began  a  serious  reproach  to  me 
of  inflexible  reserve.     And  then  away  he  went. 

I  hastened  immediately  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  found  all  in  a  tumult. 
She  had  been,  she  said,  alone  all  the  evening,  and  was  going  to  have  sent 
for  me,  but  found  I  had  my  company.  She  sent  for  Mile.  MontmoUin — 
but  she  had  a  cold ;  for  Miss  Gomme,  but  she  could  not  come  because  of 
the  snow ;  for  Miss  Planta — but  she  was  ill  with  a  fever,  "  what  you  call 
headache  :"  she  had  then  "  sent  to  Princess  Royal,  who  had  been  to  her, 
and  pitied  her  ver  moch,  for  Princess  Royal  was  really  sensible." 

And  all  this  was  communicated  with  a  look  of  accusation,  and  a  tone  of 
menace,  that  might  have  suited  an  attack  upon  some  hardened  felon. 

And  this  complaint  of  the  absence  of  two  hours  to  one  treated  when  pre- 
sent as  if  too  highly  honoured  in  being  suffered  in  the  same  apartment ! 

I  never  yet  found  this  more  hard  to  bear — to  be  denied  the  common 
forms  of  common  civility  when  I  stayed,  yet  to  have  the  whole  house 
apprised  of  my  retreat,  as  an  act  of  barbarity  ! 

I  made  no  sort  of  apology  ;  nor  any  other  answer  than  that  I  had  had  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Fairly's  company  to  tea,  which  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  me. 

I  believe  something  like  consciousness  whispered  her  here,  that  it  might 
really  be  possible  his  society  was  as  pleasant  as  I  had  found  hers,  for  she 
then  dropped  her  lamentation,  and  said  she  thanked  God  she  wanted  nobody, 
not  one  ;  she  could  always  amuse  herself,  and  was  glad  enough  to  be 
alone. 

Were  it  but  true  ! 

I  offered  cards  ;  she  refused,  because  it  was  too  late,  though  we  yet 
remained  together  near  two  hours. 

If  this  a  little  disordered  me,  you  will  not  think  what  followed  was  matter 
of  composure.  While  the  Queen's  hair  was  rolling  up,  by  the  wardrobe- 
woman,  at  night,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  happened  to  leave  the  room,  and 
almost  instantly  her  Majesty,  in  a  rather  abrupt  manner,  said,  "  Is  Mr. 
Fairly  here  to-night  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  When  did  he  come  back  1" 

I  could  not  recollect. 

"  I  did  not  know  he  was  here !" 

This  thunderstruck  me ;  that  he  should  come  again,  or  stay,  at  least, 
without  apprising  his  Royal  Mistress,  startled  me  inwardly,  and  distressed 
me  outwardly. 

"  I  knew,  indeed,"  she  then  added,"  he  was  here  in  the  morning,  but  I 
understood  he  went  away  afterwards." 

The  idea  of  connivance  now  struck  me  with  a  real  disdain,  that  brought 
back  my  courage  and  recollection  in  full  force,  and  I  answered,  "  I  remem- 
ber, ma'am,  he  told  me  he  had  rode  over  to  Richmond  Park  at  noon,  and 
returned  here  to  dinner  with  Colonel  Welbred,  and  in  the  evening  he  drank 
tea  with  me,  and  said  he  should  sup  with  General  Harcourt." 

All  this,  spoken  with  an  openness  that  rather  invited  than  shunned  fur- 
ther investigation,  seemed  to  give  an  immediate  satisfaction ;  the  tone  of 
voice  changed  to  its  usual  complacency,  and  she  inquired  various  things 
concerning  the  Stuart  family,  and  then  spoke  upon  more  common  topics. 

I  concluded  it  now  all  over  ;  but  soon  after  Mrs.  Sandys  went  av/ay,  and 
then,  very  unexpectedly,  the  Queen  renewed  the  subject.  "  The  reason," 
she  said,  "  that  I  asked  about  Mr.  Fairly  was  that  the  Schwellenberg  sent 
to  ask  Miss  Planta  to  come  to  her,  because  Mr.  Fairly  was — no,  not  with 
her — he  never  goes  to  her." 

16* 
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She  stopped  ;  but  I  was  wholly  silent.  I  felt  instantly  with  how  little 
propriety  1  could  undertake  either  to  defend  or  to  excuse  Mr.  Fairly,  whom 
T  determined  to  consider  as  a  visiter,  over  whom,  having  no  particular 
influence,  I  could  be  charged  with  no  particular  responsibility. 

After  waiting  a  few  minutes, — "  With  you,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Fairly  was  ; 
and  the  Schwellenberg  was  alone." 

IMy  spirits  quite  panted  at  this  moment  to  make  a  full  confession  of  the  usage 
I  had  endured  from  the  person  thus  compassionated  ;  but  I  had  so  frequently 
resolved,  in  moments  of  cool  deliberation,  not  even  to  risk  doing  mischief 
to  a  favourite  old  servant,  however  personally  provoked,  that  I  withstood 
the  impulse ;  but  the  inward  conflict  silenced  me  from  saying  any  thing  else. 

I  believe  she  was  surprised  ;  but  she  added,  after  a  long  pause,  "  1  believe 
— he  comes  to  you  every  evening  when  here'/" 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma'am,  always,  when  he  is  here  or  away  ;  but  I  am 
always  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  indeed  his  visits  make  all  the  variety 
that " 

I  hastily  stopped,  lest  she  should  think  me  discontented  with  this  strict 
confinement  during  this  dreadful  season  ;  and  that  I  can  never  be,  when  it 
is  not  accompanied  by  tyranny  and  injustice. 

She  immediately  took  up  the  word,  but  without  the  slightest  displeasure. 
"  Why  here  there  might  be  more  variety  than  any  where  from  the  near- 
ness to  town,  except  for " 

"  The  present  situation  of  things,"  I  eagerly  interrupted  her  to  say,  and 
went  on  : — "  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  have  scarce  a  wish  to  break  into  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  by  seeing  any  body  while  the  house  is  in  this  state  ;  nor 
have  I,  from  last  October,  seen  one  human  being  that  does  not  live  here, 
except  Mr.  Smelt,  Mr.  Fairly,  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  ;  and  they  all  come 
upon  their  own  calls,  and  not  for  me." 

*'  The  only  objection,"  she  gently  answered,  "  to  seeing  any  body,  is 
that  every  one  who  comes  carries  some  sort  of  information  away  with 
them." 

1  assured  her  I  was  perfectly  content  to  wait  for  better  times. 

Here  the  matter  dropped  ;  she  appeared  satisfied  with  what  I  said,  and 
became  soft  and  serene  as  before  the  little  attack. 

Tuesday,  27th. — The  intelligence  this  morning  was  not  very  pleasant. 
I  had  a  conference  afterwards  with  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  keeps  up  undi- 
minished hope.  We  held  our  council  in  the  physicians'  room,  which 
chanced  to  be  empty  ;  but  before  it  broke  up  Colonel  Welbred  entered. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  him,  though  somewhat  an  embarrassment 
to  hear  him  immediately  lament  that  we  never  met,  and  add  that  he  knew 
not  in  what  manner  to  procure  himself  that  pleasure. 

I  joined  in  the  lamentation,  and  its  cause,  which  confined  us  all  to  our 
cells.  Sir  Lucas  declared  my  confinement  menaced  my  health,  and 
charged  me  to  walk  out,  and  take  air  and  exercise  very  sedulously,  if  1 
would  avoid  an  illness. 

Colonel  Welbred  instantly  offered  me  a  key  of  Richmond  Gardens, 
which  opened  into  them  by  a  nearer  door  than  what  was  used  in  common. 

I  accepted  his  kindness,  and  took  an  hour's  walk, — for  the  first  time  since 
last  October  ;  ten  minutes  in  Kew  Gardens  are  all  I  have  spent  without 
doors  since  the  middle  of  that  month. 

Kew  Lodge,  Wednesday,  28th. — The  excellent  Dr.  Willis  gave  me  a 
most  reviving  account  of  our  beloved  King  this  morning,  and  with  a  glee  so 
genuine,  that  I  think  even  the  opposition  must  have  sympathized  in  it. 
Afterwards  the  same  pleasant  tidings  were  confirmed  by  his  son.  Dr.  John, 
who  is  a  truly  amiable  and  lively  character,  with  admirable  good  sense  and 
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no  pretensions.     Mr.  Smelt,  all  delight,  came  to  me  at  noon,  with  the  de- 
bates of  the  Commons  on  the  Regency. 

Thursday,  29th. — Still  good  news  from  the  two  good  doctors.  All 
else  bad, — Cerbera  dreadful ! — more  rough  and  harsh  than  I  have  words  to 
tell.  She  has  done,  palpably,  what  was  possible  to  procure  a  censure  from 
the  Magnolia  ;  but  the  Magnolia  cannot  enjoin  an  injustice — though  she 
may  wish  me  more  subservient.  But  I  will  not  enter  upon  these  matters 
here. 

Friday,  30th. — To-day  my  poor  Royal  Mistress  received  the  address 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  of  condolence,  &c.,  upon  his  Majesty's  illness. 
What  a  painful,  but  necessary  ceremony  !  It  was  most  properly  presented 
by  but  iew  members,  and  those  almost  all  chosen  from  the  household  ;  a 
great  propriety. 

Not  long  after  came  Mr.  Fairly  looking  harassed.  "  May  I,"  he  cried, 
"  come  in  ? — and — for  an  hour  ?  Can  you  allow  me  entrance  and  room 
for  that  time  1" 

Much  surprised,  for  already  it  was  three  o'clock,  I  assented  :  he  then 
told  me  he  had  something  to  copy  for  her  Majesty,  which  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  said  he  could  find  no  quiet  room  in  the  house  but 
mine  for  such  a  business. 

I  gave  him  every  accommodation  in  my  power. 

When  he  had  written  a  few  lines,  he  asked  if  I  was  very  busy,  or  could 
help  him  ]  Most  readily  I  offered  my  services ;  and  then  I  read  to  him  the 
original,  sentence  by  sentence,  to  facilitate  his  copying ;  receiving  his 
assurances  of  my  "  great  assistance"  every  two  lines. 

In  the  midst  of  this  occupation,  a  tap  at  my  door  made  me  precipitately 
put  down  the  paper  to  receive — Lady  Charlotte  Finch  ! 

"  Can  you,"  she  cried,  "  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  any  thing  of  Mr. 
Fairly  1" 

The  screen  had  hidden  him ;  but,  gently, — though  I  believe  ill  enough 
pleased, — he  called  out  himself,  "  Here  is  Mr.  Fairly." 

She  flew  up  to  him,  crying,  "  O,  Mr.  Fairly,  what  a  search  has  there 
been  for  you,  by  the  Queen's  orders  I  She  has  wanted  you  extremely,  and 
no  one  knew  where  to  find  you.  They  have  been  to  the  waiting-room,  to 
the  equerries',  all  over  the  garden,  to  the  Prince's  house,  in  your  own  room, 
and  could  find  you  nowhere,  and  at  last  they  thought  you  were  gone  back 
to  town." 

He  calmly  answered,  while  he  still  wrote  on,  he  was  sorry  they  had  had 
so  much  trouble,  for  he  had  only  been  executing  her  Majesty's  commands. 

She  then  hesitated  a  little,  almost  to  stammering,  in  adding,  "  So — at 
last — 1  said — that  perhaps  you  might  be  here  1" 

He  now  raised  his  head  from  the  paper,  and  bowing  it  towards  me, 
**  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  Miss  Burney  is  so  good  as  to  give  me  leave,  and  there 
is  no  other  room  in  the  house  in  which  I  can  be  at  rest." 

"  So  I  told  her  Majesty,"  answered  Lady  Charlotte,  "  though  she  said 
she  was  sure  you  could  not  be  here,  but  I  said  there  was  really  no  room  of 
quiet  here  for  any  business,  and  so  then  I  came  to  see." 

"  Miss  Burney,"  he  rejoined,  "  has  the  goodness  also  to  help  me — she  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  as  I  go  on,  which  forwards  me  very  much." 

Lady  Charlotte  stared,  and  I  felt  sorry  at  this  confession  of  a  confidence 
she  could  not  but  think  too  much,  and  I  believe  he  half  repented  it,  for  he 
added,  '«  This,  however,  you  need  not  perhaps  mention,  though  I  know 
where  I  trust?' 

He  proceeded  again  with  his  writing,  and  she  then  recollected  her  errand. 
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She  told  him  that  what  he  was  copying  was  to  be  carried  to  town  by  Lord 
Aylesbury,  bat  that  the  Queen  desired  to  see  it  first. 

She  then  returned  to  her  Majesty. 

She  soon,  however,  returned  again.  She  brought  the  Queen's  seal,  and 
leave  that  he  might  make  up  the  packet,  and  give  it  to  Lord  Aylesbury, 
without  showing  it  first  to  her  Majesty,  who  was  just  gone  to  dinner. 

With  her  customary  good-humour  and  good-breeding,  she  then  chatted 
with  me  some  time,  and  again  departed. 

We  then  went  to  work,  with  all  our  might,  reading  and  copying.  The 
original  w^s  extremely  curious — I  am  sorry  I  must  make  it  equally 
secret. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1789. 

Extraordinary  Scene  between  the  King  and  Miss  Burney  in  Kew  Gardens — Miss  Burney 
relates  ber  adventure  to  the  Queen — Court  curiosity — Continued  improvement  of  the 
King — Tiie  Regency  Bill — Distress  of  the  Queen — Conference  with  the  Queen— Cross- 
questioning — Two  lunatics  in  the  Royal  Palace — Progress  of  the  Regency  Bill — Further 
improvement  of  the  King — The  Regency  Bill  postponed — Devotion  of  the  Royal 
Family  to  the  King — Interview  between  the  King  and  the  Lord  Chancellor — The 
King  and  Queen  walk  out  together — New  arrangements  at  the  Palace — Mr.  Wyndham 
— Critical  state  of  the  Times — The  Regency  Bill  abandoned — Interview  of  Miss 
Burney  with  the  King — Conclusion. 

Kew  Palace,  Monday,  February  2d. — What  an  adventure  had  1  this 
morning !  one  that  has  occasioned  me  the  severest  personal  terror  1  ever 
experienced  in  my  life. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  still  persisting  that  exercise  and  air  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  save  me  from  illness,  I  have  continued  my  walks,  varying  my 
gardens  from  Richmond  to  Kew,  according  to  the  accounts  I  received  of  the 
movements  of  the  King.  For  this  I  had  her  Majesty's  permission,  on  the 
representation  of  Sir  Lucas. 

This  morning,  when  I  received  my  intelligence  of  the  King  from  Dr. 
John  Willis,  I  begged  to  know  where  I  might  walk  in  safety]  "In  Kew 
Gardens,"  he  said,  "  as  the  King  would  be  in  Richmond." 

"  Should  any  unfortunate  circumstance,"  I  cried,  "  at  any  time,  occasion 
my  being  seen  by  his  Majesty,  do  not  mention  my  name,  but  let  me  run  off 
without  call  or  notice." 

This  he  promised.     Every  body,  indeed,  is  ordered  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  time  I  had  most  at  command,  I  strolled  into  the 
gardens.  I  had  proceeded,  in  my  quick  way,  nearly  half  the  round,  when 
I  suddenly  perceived,  through  some  trees,  two  or  three  figures.  Relying  on 
the  instructions  of  Dr.  John,  I  concluded  them  to  be  workmen  and  gardeners ; 
yet  tried  to  look  sharp,  and  in  so  doing,  as  they  were  less  shaded,  I  thought 
I  saw  the  person  of  his  Majesty ! 

Alarmed  past  all  possible  expression,  I  waited  not  to  know  more,  but 
turning  back,  ran  off  with  all  my  might.  But  what  was  my  terror  to  hear 
myself  pursued  ! — to  hear  the  voice  of  the  King  himself  loudly  and  hoarsely 
calling  after  me,  "  Miss  Burney  !  Miss  Burney  !" 

1  protest  1  was  ready  to  die.  I  knew  not  in  what  state  he  might  be 
at  the  time ;  1  only  knew  the  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  way  were  uni- 
versal ;  that  the  Queen  would  highly  disapprove  any  unauthorized  meeting, 
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and  that  the  very  action  of  my  running  away  might  deeply,  in  his  present 
irritable  state,  offend  him.  Nevertheless,  on  I  ran,  too  terrified  to  stop,  and 
in  search  of  some  short  passage,  for  the  garden  is  full  of  little  labyrinths, 
by  which  I  might  escape. 

The  steps  still  pursued  me,  and  still  the  poor  hoarse  and  altered  voice 
rang  in  my  ears : — more  and  more  footsteps  resounded  frightfully  behind 
me, — the  attendants  all  running,  to  catch  their  eager  master,  and  the  voices 
of  the  two  Dr.  Willises  loudly  exhorting  him  not  to  heat  himself  so  un- 
mercifully. 

Heavens,  how  I  ran  !  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  felt  the  hot  lava  from 
Vesuvius — at  least  not  the  hot  cinders — had  I  so  run  during  its  eruption. 
My  feet  were  not  sensible  that  they  even  touched  the  ground. 

Soon  after,  I  heard  other  voices,  shriller,  though  less  nervous,  call  out 
«  Stop  !  stop  !  stop  1" 

I  could  by  no  means  consent :  I  knew  not  what  was  purposed,  but  I 
recollected  fully  my  agreement  with  Dr.  John  that  very  morning,  that  I 
should  decamp  if  surprised,  and  not  be  named. 

My  own  fears  and  repugnance,  also,  after  a  flight  and  disobedience  like 
this,  were  doubled  in  the  thought  of  not  escaping  ;  I  knew  not  to  what  I 
might  be  exposed,  should  the  malady  be  then  high,  and  take  the  turn  of 
resentment.  Still,  therefore,  on  I  flew ;  and  such  was  my  speed,  so  almost 
incredible  to  relate  or  recollect,  that  I  fairly  believe  no  one  of  the  whole 
party  could  have  overtaken  me,  if  these  words,  from  one  of  the  attendants, 
had  not  reached  me,  "  Doctor  Willis  begs  you  to  stop  !" 

*'  I  cannot !  I  cannot !"  I  answered,  still  flying  on,  when  he  called  out 
"  You  must,  ma'am  ;  it  hurts  the  King  to  run." 

Then,  indeed,  I  stopped — in  a  state  of  fear  really  amounting  to  agony.  I 
turned  round,  I  saw  the  two  Doctors  had  got  the  King  between  them,  and 
three  attendants  of  Dr.  Willis's  were  hovering  about.  They  all  slackened 
their  pace,  as  they  saw  me  stand  still  ;  but  such  was  the  excess  of  my 
alarm,  that  I  was  wholly  insensible  to  the  effects  of  a  race  which,  at  any 
other  time,  would  have  required  an  hour's  recruit. 

As  they  approached,  some  little  presence  of  mind  happily  came  to  my 
command  :  it  occurred  to  me  that,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  my  flight,  I  must 
now  show  some  confidence  :  I  therefore  faced  them  as  undauntedly  as  I  was 
able,  only  charging  the  nearest  of  the  attendants  to  stand  by  my  side. 

When  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  the  King  called  out,  "  Why 
did  you  run  away  ?" 

Shocked  at  a  question  impossible  to  answer,  yet  a  little  assured  by  the 
mild  tone  of  his  voice,  I  instantly  forced  myself  forward,  to  meet  him,  though 
the  internal  sensation  which  satisfied  me  this  was  a  step  the  most  proper,  to 
appease  his  suspicions  and  displeasure,  was  so  violently  combated  by  the 
tremor  of  my  nerves,  that  I  fairly  think  I  may  reckon  it  the  greatest  effort 
of  personal  courage  I  have  ever  made. 

The  effort  answered :  I  looked  up,  and  met  all  his  wonted  benignity  of 
countenance,  though  something  still  of  wildness  in  his  eyes.  Think,  how- 
ever, of  my  surprise,  to  feel  him  put  both  his  hands  round  my  two  shoul- 
ders, and  then  kiss  my  cheek! 

I  wonder  I  did  not  really  sink,  so  exquisite  was  my  affright  when  I  saw 
him  spread  out  his  arms  !  Involuntarily,  I  concluded  he  meant  to  crush 
me:  but  the  Willises,  who  have  never  seen  him  till  this  fatal  illness,  not 
knowing  how  very  extraordinary  an  action  this  was  from  him,  simply 
smiled  and  looked  pleased,  supposing,  perhaps,  it  was  his  customary  salu- 
tation ! 

I  believe,  however,  it  was  but  the  joy  of  a  heart  unbridled,  now,  by  the 
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forms  and  proprieties  of  established  custom  and  sober  reason.  To  see  any 
of  his  household  thus  by  accident,  seemed  such  a  near  approach  to  liberty 
and  recovery,  that  who  can  wonder  it  should  serve  rather  to  elate  than 
lessen  what  yet  remains  of  his  disorder  ! 

He  now  spoke  in  such  terms  of  his  pleasure  in  seeing  me,  that  I  soon  lost 
the  whole  of  my  terror;  astonishment  to  find  him  so  nearly  well,  and  gra- 
tification to  see  him  so  pleased,  removed  every  uneasy  feeling,  and  the  joy 
that  succeeded,  in  my  conviction  of  his  recovery,  made  me  ready  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet  to  express  it. 

What  a  conversation  followed  !  When  he  saw  me  fearless,  he  grew  more 
and  more  alive,  and  made  me  walk  close  by  his  side,  away  from  the  atten- 
dants, and  even  the  Willises  themselves,  who,  to  indulge  him,  retreated.  I 
own  myself  not  completely  composed,  but  alarm  I  could  entertain  no  more. 

Every  thing  that  came  uppermost  to  his  mind  he  mentioned ;  he  seemed 
to  have  just  such  remains  of  his  flightiness  as  heated  his  imagination  with- 
out deranging  his  reason,  and  robbed  him  of  all  control  over  his  speech, 
though  nearly  in  his  perfect  state  of  mind  as  to  his  opinions. 

What  did  he  not  say ! — He  opened  his  whole  heart  to  me,  expounded  all 
his  sentiments,  and  acquainted  me  with  all  his  intentions. 

The  heads  of  his  discourse  I  must  give  you  briefly,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  highly  curious  to  hear  them,  and  as  no  accident  can  render  of  much 
consequence  what  a  man  says  in  such  a  state  of  physical  intoxication. 

He  assured  me  he  was  quite  well — as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life ;  and  then  inquired  how  I  did,  and  how  I  went  on  ?  and  whether  I  was 
more  comfortable  ? 

U  these  questions,  in  their  implication,  surprised  me,  imagine  how  that 
surprise  must  increase  when  he  proceeded  to  explain  them  1  He  asked 
after  the  coadjutrix,  laughing,  and  saying,  «'  Never  mind  her ! — don't  be 
oppressed — I  am  your  friend  1  don't  let  her  cast  you  down  ! — I  know  you 
have  a  hard  time  of  it — but  don't  mind  her  !" 

Almost  thunderstruck  with  astonishment,  I  merely  courtesied  to  his  kind 
*'  1  am  your  friend,"  and  said  nothing. 

Then  presently  he  added,  "Stick  to  your  father — stick  to  your  own 
family — let  them  be  your  objects." 

How  readily  I  assented  ! 

Again  he  repeated  all  I  have  just  written,  nearly  in  the  same  words,  but 
ended  it  more  seriously  :  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  held  me  to  stop  too,  and 
putting  his  hand  on  his  breast,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  he  gravely  and 
slowly  said,  "  I  will  protect  you  ! — I  promise  you  that — and  therefore  de- 
pend upon  me  I" 

1  thanked  him  ;  and  the  Willises,  thinking  hira  rather  too  elevated,  came 
to  propose  my  walking  on.  *'  No,  no,  no  1"  he  cried,  a  hundred  times  in  a 
breath  ;  and  their  good  humour  prevailed,  and  they  let  him  again  walk  on 
with  his  new  companion. 

He  then  gave  me  a  history  of  his  pages,  animating  almost  into  a  rage,  as 
he  related  his  subjects  of  displeasure  with  them,  particularly  with  Mr.  Ernst, 
who  he  told  me  had  been  brought  up  by  himself.  I  hope  his  ideas  upon 
these  men  are  the  result  of  the  mistakes  of  his  malady. 

Then  he  asked  me  some  questions  that  very  greatly  distressed  me,  re- 
lating to  information  given  him  in  his  illness,  from  various  motives,  but 
which  he  suspected  to  be  false,  and  which  I  knew  he  had  reason  to  suspect : 
yet  was  it  most  dangerous  to  set  any  thing  right,  as  I  was  not  aware  what 
might  be  the  views  of  their  having  been  stated  wrong.  I  was  as  discreet  as 
I  kne-.v  how  to  be,  and  I  hope  I  did  no  mischief;  but  this  was  the  worst  part 
of  the  dialogue. 
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He  next  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  my  dear  father,  and  made  a  thou- 
sand inquiries  concerning  his  '  History  of  Music'  This  brought  him  to  his 
favourite  theme,  Handel ;  and  he  told  me  innumerable  anecdotes  of  him,  and 
particularly  that  celebrated  tale  of  Handel's  saying  of  himself,  when  a  boy, 
"  While  that  boy  lives,  my  music  will  never  want  a  protector."  And  this, 
he  said,  I  might  relate  to  my  father. 

Then  he  ran  over  most  of  his  oratorios,  attempting  to  sing  the  subjects  of 
several  airs  and  choruses,  but  so  dreadfully  hoarse  that  the  sound  was 
terrible. 

Dr.  Willis,  quite  alarmed  at  this  exertion,  feated  he  would  do  himself 
harm,  and  again  proposed  a  separation.  "  No  !  no  !  no  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  not  yet ;  I  have  something  f  must  just  mention  first." 

Dr.  Willis,  delighted  to  comply,  even  when  uneasy  at  compliance,  again 
gave  way. 

The  good  King  then  greatly  affected  me.  He  began  upon  my  revered 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Delany  ,  and  he  spoke  of  her  with  such  warmth — such 
kindness  !  "  She  was  my  friend  !"  he  cried  *'  and  I  loved  her  as  a  friend  ! 
I  have  made  a  memorandum  when  I  lost  her — I  will  show  it  you." 

He  pulled  out  a  pocket-book,  and  rummaged  sometime,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes — he  wiped  them,  and  Dr.  Willis  again  became 
very  anxious.  "  Come,  sir,"  he  cried,  "  now  do  you  come  in,  and  let  the 
lady  go  on  her  walk, — come,  now  you  have  talked  a  long  while, — so  we'll 
go  in, — if  your  Majesty  pleases." 

*'  No,  no  !"  he  cried,  *'  1  want  to  ask  her  a  few  questions ; — I  have  lived 
so  long  out  of  the  world  I  know  nothing!" 

This  touched  me  to  the  heart.  We  walked  on  together,  and  he  inquired 
after  various  persons,  particularly  Mrs.  Boscawen,  because  she  was  Mrs. 
Delany 's  friend  !  Then,  for  the  same  reason,  after  Mr.  Frederick  Mon- 
tagu, of  whom  he  kindly  said,  '*  1  know  he  has  a  great  regard  for  me,  for 
all  he  joined  the  opposition."  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn, 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  various  others,  followed. 

He  then  told  me  he  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  several  of  his  state 
officers,  and  meant  to  form  an  entire  new  establishment.  He  took  a  paper 
out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  showed  me  his  new  list. 

This  was  the  wildest  thing  that  passed  ;  and  Dr.  John  Willis  now 
seriously  urged  our  separating;  but  he  would  not  consent;  he  had  only 
three  more  words  to  say,  he  declared,  and  again  he  conquered. 

He  now  spoke  of  my  father,  with  still  more  kindness,  and  told  me  he 
ought  to  have  had  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Band,  and  not  that  little  poor 
musician  Parsons,  who  was  not  fit  for  it :  "  But  Lord  Salisbury,"  he  cried, 
*'  used  your  father  very  ill  in  that  business,  and  so  he  did  me!  However,  I 
have  dashed  out  his  name,  and  shall  pui  your  father's  in, — as  soon  as  I  get 
loose  again  !" 

This  again — how  affecting  was  this  ! 

"And  what,"  cried  he,  "has  your  father  got  at  last  1  nothing  but  that 
poor  thing  at  Chelsea?  Ofie!  fie!  fie!  But  never  mind!  I  will  take 
care  of  him  !     I  will  do  it  myself!" 

Then  presently  he  added,  "As  to  Lord  Salisbury,  he  is  out  already,  as 
this  memorandum  will  show  you,  and  so  are  many  more.  I  shall  be  much 
better  served:  and  when  once  1  get  away,  I  shall  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  !" 

This  was  very  unlike  himself,  and  startled  the  two  good  doctors,  who 
could  not  bear  to  cross  him,  and  were  exulting  at  my  seeing  his  great 
amendment,  but  yet  grew  quite  uneasy  at  his  earnestness  and  volubility. 

Finding  we  must  now  part,  he  stopped  to  take  leave,  and  renewed  again 
his  charges  about  the  coadjutrix.     "  Never  mind  her !"  he  cried,  "  depend 
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upon  me  !  I  will  be  your  friend  as  long  as  I  live  ! — I  here  pledge  myself 
to  be  your  friend  !"  And  then  he  saluted  me  again  just  as  at  the  meeting, 
and  suffered  me  to  go  on. 

What  a  scene  1  how  variously  was  I  affected  by  it  !  but,  upon  the  whole, 
how  inexpressibly  thankful  to  see  him  so  nearly  himself — so  little  removed 
from  recovery  I 

1  went  very  soon  after  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  I  was  most  eager  to  avow 
the  meeting,  and  how  little  I  could  help  it.  Her  astonishment,  and  her 
earnestness  to  hear  every  particular,  were  very  great.    I  told  her  almost  all. 

Some  few  things  relating  to  the  distressing  questions  I  could  not  repeat ; 
nor  many  things  said  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  which  would  much,  and  very 
needlessly,  have  hurt  her. 

This  interview,  and  the  circumstances  belonging  to  it  excited  general 
curiosity,  and  all  the  house  watched  for  opportunities  to  beg  a  relation  of  it. 
How  delighted  was  I  to  tell  them  all  my  happy  prognostics  1 

But  the  first  to  hasten  to  hear  of  it  was  Mr.  Smelt ;  eager  and  enchanted 
was  the  countenance  and  attention  of  that  truly  loyal  and  most  affectionate 
adherent  to  his  old  master.  Yet  he  saw  me  so  extremely  shaken  by  the 
various  exertions  of  the  morning,  that  1  could  with  difficulty  persuade  him 
they  would  not  make  me  ill :  never,  I  assured  him,  where  the  result  was 
well,  did  any  agitation  essentially  hurt  me.  He  wished  me  to  see  Lady 
Harcourt  and  the  General,  and  to  make  them  a  brief  relation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary rencounter  :  but  for  that  I  had  not  effort  enough  left. 

I  did  what  1  could,  however,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  Colonel  Welbred, 
which  I  never  saw  equally  excited.  I  was  passing  him  on  the  stairs,  and 
he  followed  me,  to  say  he  had  heard  what  had  happened — I  imagine  from 
the  Willises.  I  told  him,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the  general  effect 
produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  accident,  that  the  King  seemed  so  nearly 
himself  that  patience  itself  could  have  but  little  longer  trial. 

He  wanted  to  hear  more  particulars  :  I  fancy  the  Willises  had  vaguely 
related  some  :  "  Did  he  not,"  he  cried,  "  promise  to — do  something  for  you  1 
— take  care  of  you  ?"  I  only  laughed,  and  answered,  "  O  yes  !  if  you  want 
any  thing,  apply  to  me  ; — now  is  my  time  !" 

Tuesday,  ^d. — I  had  the  great  happiness  to  be  assured  ^this  morning,  by 
both  the  Dr.  Willises,  that  his  Majesty  was  by  no  means  the  worse  for  our 
long  conference.  Those  good  men  are  inexpressibly  happy  themselves  in 
the  delightful  conviction  given  me,  and  by  me  spread  about,  of  the  near 
recovery  of  their  royal  patient. 

While  I  was  dressing  came  Mr.  Fairly :  I  could  not  admit  him,  but  he 
said  he  would  try  again  in  the  evening.  1  heard  by  the  tone  of  his  voice 
a  peculiar  eagerness,  and  doubted  not  he  was  apprised  of  my  adventure. 

He  came  eagerly,  before  I  could  leave  my  fair  companion,  and  sent  on 
Goter.  I  found  him  reading  a  new  pamphlet  of  .Home  Tooke:  *' How 
long,"  he  cried,  "  it  is  since  I  have  been  here  !" 

I  was  not  flippantly  disposed,  or  I  would  have  said  I  had  thought  the 
time  he  spent  away  always  short  by  his  avowed  eagerness  to  decamp. 

He  made  so  many  inquiries  of  how  1  had  gone  on  and  what  I  had  done 
since  I  saw  him,  that  I  was  soon  satisfied  he  was  not  uninformed  of  yester- 
day's transaction.  I  told  him  so;  he  could  not  deny  it,  but  wished  to  hear 
the  whole  from  myself. 

I  most  readily  complied.  He  listened  with  the  most  eager,  nay,  anxious 
attention,  scarce  breathing  :  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  when  I  had  finished, 
"  How  I  wish  I  had  been  there  ! — how  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
you  !" 

I  assured  him  he  would  not  wish  that,  if  he  knew  the  terror  I  had  suffered. 
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He  was  quite  elated  with  the  charges  against  Cerberic  tyranny,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  gratified  by  the  promises  of  favour  and  protection. 

Friday  6th. — These  last  three  days  have  been  spent  very  unpleasantly 
indeed :  all  goes  hardly  and  difficultly  with  my  poor  royal  mistress. 

Yet  his  Majesty  is  now,  thank  Heaven,  so  much  better,  that  he  generally 
sees  his  gentlemen  in  some  part  of  the  evening ;  and  Mr.  Fairly,  having  no 
particular  taste  for  being  kept  in  waiting  whole  hours  for  this  satisfaction 
of  a  few  minutes,  yet  finding  himself,  if  in  the  house,  indispensably  required 
to  attend  with  the  rest,  has  changed  his  Kew  visits  from  nights  to  mornings. 

He  brought  me  the  "  Regency  Bill !" — I  shuddered  to  hear  it  named.  It 
was  just  printed,  and  he  read  it  to  me,  with  comments  and  explanations, 
which  took  up  all  our  time,  and  in  a  manner,  at  present,  the  most  deeply 
interesting  in  which  it  could  be  occupied. 

'Tis  indeed  a  dread  event! — and  how  it  may  terminate  who  can  sayl 
My  poor  Royal  Mistress  is  much  disturbed.  Her  daughters  behave  like 
angels ;  they  seem  content  to  reside  in  this  gloomy  solitude  for  ever,  if  it 
prove  of  comfort  to  their  mother,  or  mark  their  duteous  affection  for  their 
father. 

Monday,  9th. — I  now  walk  on  the  road-side,  along  the  park- wall,  every 
fair  morning,  as  I  shall  venture  no  more  into  either  of  the  gardens.  In 
returning  this  morning,  I  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Fairly,  who  rode  up  to  me 
and,  dismounting,  gave  his  horse  to  his  groom,  to  walk  on  with  me. 

About  two  hours  after  I  was,  however,  surprised  by  a  visit  from  him  in 
my  own  room.  He  came,  he  said,  only  to  ask  me  a  second  time  how  1  did, 
as  he  should  be  here  now  less  and  less,  the  King's  amendment  rendering  his 
services  of  smaller  and  smaller  importance. 

Hebrought  me  anew  political  parody  of  Pope's  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  from 
Mr.  Eden  to  Lord  Hawkesbury.  It  is  a  most  daring,  though  very  clever 
imitation.  It  introduces  many  of  the  present  household.  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  is  now  in  eternal  abuse  from  all  these  scribblers ;  Lady  Harcourt,  and 
many  others,  less  notorious  to  their  attacks,  are  here  brought  forward 
How  infinitely  licentious ! 

Tuesday,  10th. — The  amendment  of  the  King  is  progressive,  and  with- 
out any  reasonable  fear,  though  not  without  some  few  drawbacks.  The 
Willis  family  were  surely  sent  by  Heaven  to  restore  peace,  and  health,  and 
prosperity  to  this  miserable  house  ! 

Lady  Charlotte  Finch  called  upon  me  two  days  ago,  almost  purposely, 
to  inquire  concerning  the  report  of  my  young  friend's  marriage;  and  she 
made  me  promise  to  acquaint  her  when  I  received  any  further  news  :  at 
noon,  therefore,  I  went  to  her  apartment  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  with  this 
information.    Mr.  Fairly,  I  knew,  was  with  the  equerries  in  our  lodge. 

Lady  Charlotte  had  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  and  all  the  Fieldings  with 
her,  and  therefore  I  only  left  a  message,  by  no  means  feeling  spirits  for 
encountering  any  stranger. 

At  noon,  when  I  attended  her  Majesty,  she  inquired  if  I  had  v/alked?— ^ 
Yes. — Where? — In  Richmond  Gardens. — And  nowhere  else] — No. 

She  looked  thoughtful, — and  presently  I  recollected  my  intended  visit  to 
Lady  Charlotte,  and  mentioned  it.  She  cleared  up,  and  said,  "O  I — you 
went  to  Lady  Charlotte  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  answered,  thinking  her  very  absent, — which  I  thought 
with  sorrow,  as  that  is  so  small  a  part  of  her  character,  that  I  know  not  I 
ever  saw  any  symptom  of  it  before.  Nor,  in  fact,  as  I  found  afterwards,  did 
I  see  it  now.  It  was  soon  explained.  Miss  Gomme,  Madlle.  Montmollin,  and 
Miss  Planta,  all  dined  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  to-day.  The  moment  1  joined 
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them  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  called  out, — "  Pray  Miss  Berner,  for  what  visit 
you  the  gentlemen?" 

"Me?" 

"  Yes,  you, — and  for  what,  I  say  ?" 

Amazed,  I  declared  1  did  not  know  what  she  meant. 

"  O  !"  cried  she,  scoffingly,  "  that  won't  not  do  ! — we  all  saw  you, — Prin- 
cess Royal  the  same  ! — so  don't  not  say  that !" 

T  stared, — and  Miss  Gomme  burst  out  in  laughter,  and  then  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg added, — "  For  what  go  you  over  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  his  house? 
— nobody  lives  there  but  the  gentlemen, — nobody  others." 

I  laughed  too,  now,  and  told  her  the  fact. 

"  O,"  cried  she,  "  Lady  Charlotte  I — ver  true.  I  had  forgot  Lady  Char- 
lotte !" 

"  O  very  well,  ma'am,"  cried  I, — "  so  only  the  gentlemen  were  remem- 
bered !" 

I  then  found  this  had  been  related  to  the  Queen ;  and  Madlle.  Mont- 
mollin  said  she  supposed  the  visit  had  been  to  General  Gordon  1 — He  is  the 
groom  now  in  waiting. 

"  In  good  time !"  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  says ; — I  know  not  even  his  face  !  But 
I  laughed,  without  further  affirmation. 

Miss  Gomme  told  me  she  had  not  been  so  much  diverted  since  the  poor 
King's  illness  as  by  hearing  this  attack  upon  my  character. 

Then  followed  an  open  raillery  from  Madlle.  Montmollin  of  Mr.  Fairly's 
visits  ;  but  I  stood  it  very  well,  assuring  her  I  should  never  seek  to  get  rid 
of  my  two  prison-visiters,  Mr.  Smelt  and  Mr.  Fairly,  till  I  could  replace 
them  by  better,  or  go  abroad  for  others  I 

Friday,  13th. — This  morning  there  was  a  great  alarm  in  the  house,  by 
the  appearance  of  two  madmen.  I  heard  it  from  Columb.  Mr.  Smelt  was 
so  engaged  in  consultation  about  them,  that  he  did  not  even  come  upstairs  ; 
and  I  remained  in  the  most  anxious  uncertainty  till  noon,  when  my  ever 
ready  and  kind  informant  Mr.  Fairly,  found  his  way  to  me. 

"  I  am  come,"  he  cried,  "  only  for  a  moment,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
state  of  things  below."  He  then  repeated  all  the  particulars  :  but  as  the 
adventure  was  local,  I  shall  not  write  more  of  it  than  that  one  of  these  men, 
after  a  long  examination  by  all  the  gentlemen,  was  dismissed,  and  the  other 
sent  to  the  office  of  Lord  Sydney,  Secretary  of  State. 

Nothing  so  strange  as  the  eternal  rage  of  these  unhappy  lunatics  to 
pursue  the  Royal  Family  ! 

He  then  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the  progress  of  the  Regency  Bill, 
which  direful  topic  lasted  while  he  stayed.  O  how  dreadful  will  be  the 
day  when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place  I  1  cannot  approve  the  plan  of  it ; 
— the  King  is  too  well  to  make  such  a  step  right.  It  will  break  his  spirits, 
if  not  his  heart,  when  he  hears  and  understands  such  a  deposition. 

Saturday,  14th. — The  King  is  infinitely  better.  O  that  there  were 
patience  in  the  land  !  and  this  Regency  Bill  postponed  1 

Two  of  the  Princesses  regularly,  and  in  turn,  attend  their  royal  mother 
in  her  evening  visits  to  the  King.  Some  of  those  who  stay  behind  now  and 
then  spend  the  time  in  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  room.  They  all  long  for  their 
turn  of  going  to  the  King,  and  count  the  hours  till  it  returns.  Their  dutiful 
affection  is  truly  beautiful  to  behold. 

This  evening  the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mary  came  into  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg's room  while  I  was  yet  there.  They  sang  songs  in  two  parts  all 
the  evening,  and  very  prettily  in  point  of  voice.  Their  good  humour, 
however,  and  inherent  condescension  and  sweetness  of  manners,  would 
make  a  much  worse  performance  pleasing. 
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February  16th. — All  well,  and  the  King  is  preparing  for  an  interview 
with  the  Chancellor !  Dr.  Willis  now  confides  in  me  all  his  schemes  and 
notions :  we  are  growing  the  best  of  friends ;  and  his  son  Dr.  John  is  nearly 
as  trusty.     Excellent  people  !  how  I  love  and  honour  them  all ! 

I  had  a  visit  at  noon  from  Mr.  Fairly.  He  hastened  to  tell  me  the  joyful 
news  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  just  gone  out,  to  walk  in  Richmond 
Gardens,  arm  in  arm  ! — what  a  delight  to  all  the  house ! 

*'  But  I  have  got,"  cried  he,  "  a  pamphlet  for  you,  well  worth  your 
perusal :  'tis  a  letter  from  a  member  of  Parliament  to  a  country  gentleman, 
and  contains  the  characters  of  all  the  opposition ;  and  here  is  your  friend 
Mr.  Burke,  done  to  the  life !" 

He  insisted  upon  reading  that  passage  himself: — 'tis  skilfully  written, 
but  v/ith  extreme  severity ;  though  it  allows  to  him  original  integrity,  which 
is  what  I  have  never  been  induced  to  relinquish  for  him,  and  never  can 
disbelieve. 

I  told  him  I  was  now  soon  expecting  in  town  my  dearest  friends  the 
Lockes. 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  cried,  and  then,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  he  said,  "  I — 
must  give  up  the  thought  of  knowing  them — till  you  go  to  Norbury  Park, 
and  I  make  you  a  visit  there." 

A  sad  shake  of  my  head  was  all  my  answer,— but  he  did  not  see  it,  nor 
move  his  eyes  towards  me  ;  and  presently  he  added,  "  That  is  your  hope  I 
—to  go  there,  and  to  Mickleham  !  We  must  all  have  something  to  which 
we  look  forward — something  to  hope — is  it  not  so  ? — and  is  not  this  your 
hope  ?" 

Still  I  made  no  answer  but  a  poor  sigh ! 

He  grew  graver,  and  said,  "  To  meet  here — till  you  look  forward  to 
meet — hereafter." 

"O,"  cried  I,  "could  I  but  be  sure  to  meet  them  hereafter! — to  go  where 
they  go ! — I  think  I  should  be  quite  content  here  !" 

"  Why,  no,"  cried  he,  smiling,  "  not  quite ! — something — some  little 
thing — would  yet  be  wanting  for  the  mean  time !" 

"  Well — yes, — I  am  afraid  that  is  true  ! — the  en  attendant  would  always 
want  some  relief." 

He  begged  me,  when  I  had  read  the  pamphlet,  if  he  should  not  return  to 
claim  it,  which  was  uncertain,  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Smelt. 

However,  in  the  evening  I  carried  these  characters  to  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg,  and,  to  while  away  the  time,  read  them  to  her. 

■7?  7t^  VP  vF  ^  ^ 

W^hen  I  came  to  tea,  I  found  Mr.  Fairly  waiting  in  my  room.  He  had 
left  Kew  for  Richmond  Park,  but  only  dined  there. 

We  had  much  discussion  of  state  business.  The  King  is  so  much  him- 
self, that  he  is  soon  to  be  informed  of  the  general  situation  of  the  kingdom. 
O  what  an  information  ! — how  we  all  tremble  in  looking  forward  to  it ! 
Mr.  Fairly  thinks  Mr.  Smelt  the  fittest  man  for  this  office  :  Mr.  Smelt 
thinks  the  same  of  Mr.  Fairly  :  both  have  told  me  this. 

Then  again  Mr.  Locke  came  into  play.  [  told  him  I  believed  him  a  man 
without  blemish. 

He  repeated  my  words  with  emphatic  surprise.  "  At  least,"  I  cried, 
"  there  is  no  fault  in  him  I  have  ever  seen, — nor  yet  that,  amongst  his 
acquaintance,  I  have  ever  heard  mentioned." 

"  What  a  character !"  he  exclaimed  ;  and  again,  forgetting  the  long 
delay  he  had  proposed  in  the  morning,  he  declared  he  must  know  him.  He 
asked  me  various  particulars  of  his  way  of  life ;  I  sketched  it  all  out  with 
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that  deliglit  wliich  such  a  subject  communicates  to  all  my  ideas,  and  he  is 
now  perfectly  well  informed  of  the  whole  system  of  Norbury  Park. 

He  began  soon  to  look  at  his  watch,  complaining  very  much  of  the  new 
ceremony  imposed,  of  this  attendance  of  handing  the  Queen,  which,  he  said, 
broke  into  his  whole  evening.  Yet  he  does  as  little  as  possible.  "  The 
rest  of  them,"  he  said,  <'  think  it  necessary  to  wait  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment during  the  whole  interview,  to  be  ready  to  show  themselves  when 
it  is  o\  er  !" 

He  now  sat  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  dreading  to  pass  his  time,  but 
determined  not  to  anticipate  its  occupation,  till  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  drew  on  his  white  gloves,  ready  for  action.  But  then,  stopping  short,  he 
desired  me  to  guess  whom,  amongst  my  acquaintance,  he  had  met  in  London 
this  last  time  of  his  going  thither.  I  could  not  guess  whom  he  meant — but  I 
saw  it  was  no  common  person,  by  his  manner.  He  then  continued — "  A 
tall,  thin,  meagre,  sallow,  black-eyed,  penetrating,  keen-looking  figure." 
I  could  still  not  guess, — and  he  named  Mr.  Wyndham. 
"  Mr.  Wyndham !"  I  exclaimed,  "  no,  indeed, — you  do  not  describe  him 
fairly, — he  merits  better  colouring." 

He  accuses  me  of  being  very  partial  to  him :  however,  I  am  angry 
enough  with  him  just  now,  though  firmly  persuaded  still,  that  whatever  has 
fallen  from  him,  that  is  wrong  and  unfeeling,  on  the  subject  of  the  Regency, 
has  been  the  effect  of  his  enthusiastic  friendship  for  Mr.  Burke :  for  he  has 
never  risen,  on  this  cruel  business,  but  in  support  of  that  most  misguided  of 
vehement  and  wild  orators.  This  I  have  observed  in  the  debates,  and  felt 
that  Mr.  Burke  was  not  more  run  away  with  by  violence  of  temper  and 
passion,  than  Mr.  Wyndham  by  excess  of  friendship  and  admiration. 

Mr.  Fairly  has,  I  fancy,  been  very  intimate  with  him,  for  he  told  me  he 
observed  he  was  passing  him,  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  stopped  his  horse, 
to  call  out,  "  O  ho,  Wyndham !  so  I  see  you  will  not  know  me  with  this 
servant !" 

He  was  on  business  of  the  Queen's,  and  had  one  of  the  royal  grooms  with 
him. 

Mr.  Wyndham  laughed,  and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see  who  it  was,  for, 
on  looking  at  the  Royal  servant,  he  had  just  been  going  to  make  his  lowest 
bow. 

"  O,  I  thank  you !"  returned  Mr.  Fairly,  "  you  took  me,  then,  for  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland." 

We  talked  about  him  a  good  while  :  my  high  admiration  of  his  talents, 
his  style  of  conversation,  and  the  mingled  animation  and  delicacy  of  his 
manners,  I  enlarged  upon  without  scruple ;  adding,  that  I  should  not  feel  it 
so  strongly,  but  from  a  fixed  belief,  founded  on  reason  and  information,  that 
his  internal  character  was  amongst  the  noblest  ever  formed. 

Febeuary  17th. — The  times  are  now  most  interesting  and  critical.  Dr. 
Willis  confided  to  me  this  morning  that  to-day  the  King  is  to  see  the  Chan- 
cellor. How  important  will  be  the  result  of  his  appearance  ! — the  whole 
national  fate  depends  upon  it ! 

Mr.  Smelt  has  had  his  first  interview  also  ; — it  was  all  smooth ;  but,  to 
himself,  deeply  affecting. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  am  satisfied  a  certain  Cerbera  has  lamented  my 
tea-elopements  to  the  Princess  Royal.  There  is  an  evident  change,  and 
coldness  of  a  high  sort,  in  that  lately  so  condescending  Princess.  I  am 
quite  grieved  at  this.  But  I  will  not  pay  a  mean  court,  for  which  I  should 
despise  myself,  in  order  to  conciliate  a  person  whom  I  have  never  justly 
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offended,  but  by  running  away  from  her  when  affronted  myself.     I  will 
rather  risk  every  consequence.     Time,  I  think,  must  stand  my  friend. 

Wednesday,  18th. — I  had  this  morning  the  highest  gratification,  the 
purest  feeling  of  delight,  I  have  been  regaled  with  for  many  months  ;  I  saw 
from  the  road,  the  King  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Willis,  walking 
in  Richmond  Gardens,  near  the  farm  arm  in  arm  ! — It  was  a  pleasure  that 
quite  melted  me,  after  a  separation  so  bitter,  scenes  so  distressful — to  witness 
such  harmony  and  security !  Heaven  bless  and  preserve  them !  was  all  I 
could  incessantly  say  while  I  kept  in  their  sight. 

I  was  in  the  carriage  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  at  the  time.  They  saw, 
us  also,  as  I  heard  afterwards  from  the  Queen. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Arline,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  maid,  came  into  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's  room,  after  coffee,  and  said  to  me,  "If  you  please,  ma'am, 
somebody  wants  you." 

1  concluded  this  somebody  my  shoemaker,  or  the  like ;  but  in  my  room  I 
saw  Mr.  Fairly. 

He  was  in  high  spirits.  He  had  seen  his  Majesty;  Dr.  Willis  had  car- 
ried him  in.  He  was  received  with  open  arms,  and  embraced  ;  he  found 
nothing  now  remaining  of  the  disorder,  but  too  much  hurry  of  spirits. 

When  he  had  related  the  particulars  of  the  interview,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  How  amazingly  well  you  have  borne  all  this !" 

I  made  some  short  answers,  and  would  have  taken  refuge  in  some  other 
topic ;  but  he  seemed  bent  upon  pursuing  his  own,  and  started  various 
questions  and  surmises,  to  draw  me  on.  In  vain,  however :  I  gave  but 
general,  or  evasive  answers  ;  and  I  suddenly  put  before  him  Young's  Works, 
which  I  had  borrowed  of  Mr.  Smelt. 

Young,  he  said,  was  an  author  not  to  read  on  regularly,  but  to  dip  into 
and  reflect  upon,  in  times  of  solitude  and  sadness.  Nevertheless,  he  opened 
and  read. 

What  a  nobleness  of  expression,  when  noble,  has  this  poet !  what  exqui- 
site feeling !  what  forcible  ideas ! — I  forgot,  while  I  listened,  all  my  own 
little  troubles  and  disturbances. 

Thursday,  19th. — This  is  my  dear  young  friend's  bridal  day !  I  have 
written  to  her.     Heaven  send  her  happy ! 

Dr.  Willis  this  morning  lent  me  a  crambo  song,  on  his  own  name,  which 
he  has  received  by  the  penny  post.  I  shall  copy  and  show  it  you.  It  is 
sportive  enough,  and  loyal. 

This  was  a  sweet  and  will  prove  a  most  memorable  day  :  the  Regency 
was  put  off,  in  the  house  of  Lords,  by  a  motion  from  the  Chancellor ! 

Huzza  !  huzza  ! 

And  this  evening,  for  the  first  time,  the  King  came  upstairs,  to  drink  tea 
with  the  Queen  and  Princesses  in  the  drawing-room  ! 

My  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  I  could  hardly  breathe  ! 
Heaven — Heaven  be  praised  ! 

What  a  different  house  is  this  house  become! — sadness  and  terror,  that 
wholly  occupied  it  so  lately,  are  now  flown  away,  or  rather  are  now  driven 
out ;  and  though  anxiety  still  forcibly  prevails,  'tis  in  so  small  a  proportion 
to  joy  and  thankfulness,  that  it  is  borne  as  if  scarce  an  ill  I 

Monday,  23d. — This  morning  opened  wofully  to  me,  though  gaily  to  the 
house  ;  for  as  my  news  of  his  Majesty  was  perfectly  comfortable,  I  ventured, 
indirect  words,  to  ask  leave  to  receive  ray  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke, 
who  were  now  in  town  : — in  understood  sentences,  and  open  looks,  I  had 
already  failed  again  and  again. 

My  answer  was—"  I  have  no  particular  objection,  only  you'll  keep  them 
to  your  room." 

17*  -V^^ 
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Heavens  ! — did  they  ever,  unsummoned,  quit  it?  or  have  they  any  wish 
to  enlarge  their  range  of  visit  ? 

I  was  silent,  and  then  heard  a  history  of  some  imprudence  in  Lady 
Effingham,  who  had  received  some  of  her  friends. 

]\Iy  resolution,  upon  this,  I  need  not  mention  :  I  preferred  the  most  length- 
ened absence  to  such  a  permission.  But  I  felt  it  acutely  1  and  I  hoped,  at 
least,  that  by  taking  no  steps,  something  more  favourable  might  soon  pass. 

The  King  I  have  seen  again — in  the  Queen's  dressing-room.  On  open- 
ing the  door,  there  he  stood!  He  smiled  at  my  start,  and  saying  he  had 
waited  on  purpose  to  see  me,  added,  "  I  am  quite  well  now, — I  was  nearly 
so  when  I  saw  you  before — but  I  could  overtake  you  better  now !"  And 
then  he  left  the  room. 

I  was  quite  melted  with  joy  and  thankfulness  at  this  so  entire  restoration. 

End  of  February,  1789.     Dieu  Merci! 
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Kew  Palace. 

Sunday,  March  1st. — What  a  pleasure  was  mine  this  morning!  how 
solemn,  but  how  grateful!  The  Queen  gave  me  the  "Prayer  of  Thanks- 
giving" upon  the  King's  recovery.  It  was  this  morning  read  in  all  the 
churches  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  by  this  day  week  it  will  reach 
every  church  in  the  kingdom.  It  kept  me  in  tears  all  the  morning, — that 
such  a  moment  should  actually  arrive !  after  fears  so  dreadful,  scenes  so 
terrible. 

The  Queen  gave  me  a  dozen,  to  distribute  among  the  female  servants : 
but  I  reserved  one  of  them  for  dear  Mr.  Smelt,  who  took  it  from  me  in 
speechless  ecstasy — his  fine  and  feeling  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  joy. 

There  is  no  describing — and  I  will  not  attempt  it — the  fulness,  the  almost 
overwhelming  fulness  of  this  morning's  thankful  feelings  ! 

I  had  the  great  gratification  to  see  the  honoured  object  of  this  joy,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  Queen's  dressing-room.  He  was  all  calmness  and 
benevolent  graciousness.  I  fancied  my  strong  emotion  had  disfigured  me; 
or  perhaps  the  whole  of  this  long  confinement  and  most  affecting  winter  may 
have  somewhat  marked  my  countenance ;  for  the  King  presently  said  to  me, 

"  Pray,  are  you  quite  well  to-day  ?" 

"  I  think  not  quite,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  She  does  not  look  well,"  said  he  to  the  Queen  ;  "  she  looks  a  little — 
yellow^  I  think." 

How  kind,  to  think  of  any  body  and  their  looks,  at  this  first  moment  of 
reappearance ! 
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I  hear  Major  Price  is  arrived,  on  a  visit,  to  see  his  restored  old  master : 
with  what  true  joy  will  he  see  that  sight !  Mr.  Smelt  told  me,  also,  there 
tvould  be  no  more  private  parties,  as  the  King  now  sent  for  all  the  gentlemen 
to  join  the  Royal  set  at  the  card-table  every  evening. 

I  have  much  reason  to  be  glad  of  this  at  present. 

On  my  return  I  found  a  letter  from  my  dear  M ,  written  on  the  day 

of  her  marriage ;  which  was  performed  at  Bath,  whence  she  set  out  for  her 
father's  house.     Her  letter  is  dated  on  the  road, 

Wednesday,  March  4th. — A  message  from  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  this 
morning,  to  ask  me  to  air  with  her,  received  my  most  reluctant  acquiescence  ; 
for  the  frost  is  so  severe  that  any  air,  without  exercise,  is  terrible  to  me ; 
though,  were  her  atmosphere  milder,  the  rigour  of  the  season  I  might  not 
regard. 

When  we  came  to  the  passage,  the  carriage  was  not  ready.  She  mur- 
mured most  vehemently ;  and  so  bitterly  cold  was  I,  I  could  heartily  have 
joined,  had  it  answered  any  purpose. 

While  thus  bad  was  making  worse,  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  uniform 
passed  ;  and  presently  Mr.  Fairly,  looking  towards  us,  exclaimed,  "  Is  that 
— yes,  it  is  Miss  Burney :  I  must  just  ask  her  how  she  does  ! — "  and,  quit- 
ting the  group,  he  came  to  me  with  a  thousand  kind  inquiries. 

He  was  then  entering  still  further  into  conversation ;  but  I  drew  back, 
alarmed,  lest,  not  having  noticed  my  companion,  he  should  unknowingly 
incense  her  by  this  distinction.  Still,  however,  he  went  on,  till  I  looked  full 
round  at  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  was  standing,  loftily  silent,  only  a  few 
steps  above  me. 

He  then  addressed  her ;  whether  he  had  not  seen  or  had  not  cared  about 
her  before,  I  know  not.  She  instantly  began  a  proud  accusation  of  her 
servants,  protesting  she  had  never  met  such  a  thing  before  as  to  wait  for  such 
people ;  but  made  no  answer  to  his  tardy  salutation. 

Just  as  well  content,  he  heard  her  without  reply,  and,  returning  to  me, 
renewed  his  attempt  at  conversation.  More  loftily  than  ever,  she  then  drew 
up,  and  uttered  aloud  the  most  imperious  reproaches,  on  the  unexampled 
behaviour  of  her  people,  who  were  never  while  they  lived  again  to  have 
power  to  make  her  wait  "  not  one  moment." 

Frightened  at  this  rising  storm,  I  endeavoured  to  turn  towards  her,  and 
engage  her  to  join  in  other  discourse ;  but  Mr.  Fairly  did  not  second  my 
motion,  and  /obtained  no  other  notice  than,  "  O,  ver  well !  when  they  will 
serve  me  so,  they  might  see  what  will  become  ! — no  !  it  is  not  permit — "  &;c. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Colonel  Goldsworthy  appeared ;  he  came  forward,  with 
How  do'^s  ? — but  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  called  him  to  her,  with  unusual  civility, 
and  many  kind  inquiries  about  his  sister. 

In  this  cold  passage  we  waited  in  this  miserable  manner  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  all  the  time  scolding  the  servants,  threatening  them  with  exile, 
sending  message  after  message,  repining,  thwarting,  and  contentious. 

Now  we  were  to  go  and  wait  in  the  King's  rooms — now  in  the  Gentle- 
men's— now  in  Dr.  Willis's — her  own, — and  this,  in  the  end,  took  place. 

In  our  way  we  again  encountered  Mr.  Fairly.  He  asked  where  we  were 
going.     "  To  my  own  parlour  !"  she  answered. 

He  accompanied  us  in ;  and,  to  cheer  the  gloom,  seized  some  of  the  stores 
of  Dr.  Willis, — sandwiches,  wine  and  water,  and  other  refreshments, — and 
brought  them  to  us,  one  after  another,  in  a  sportive  manner,  recommending 
to  us  to  break  through  common  rules,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  eat  and 
drink  to  warm  ourselves. 
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She  stood  in  stately  silence,  and  bolt  upright,  scarce  deigning  to  speak 
even  a  refusal ;  till  upon  his  saying,  while  he  held  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
hand,  "  Come,  ma'am,  do  something  eccentric  for  once — it  will  warm  you  !" 
she  angrily  answered,  "  You  been  reely — what  you  call — too  much 
hospital !" 

Neither  of  us  could  help  laughing, — "  Yes,"  cried  he,  "  with  the  goods  of 
others  ; — that  makes  a  wide  difference  in  hospitality !" 

Then  he  rattled  away  upon  the  honours  the  room  had  lately  received,  of 
having  had  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor,  Archbishop  of  Canturbury,  &c.,  to 
wait  in  it. 

This  she  resented  highly,  as  seeming  to  think  it  more  honoured  in  her 
absence  than  presence. 

At  length  we  took  our  miserable  airing,  in  which  I  was  treated  with  as 
much  fierce  harshness  as  if  I  was  conveying  to  some  place  of  confinement 
for  the  punishment  of  some  dreadful  offence! 

She  would  have  the  glass  down  on  my  side ;  the  piercing  wind  cut  my 
face ;  I  put  my  muff  up  to  it :  this  incensed  her  so  much,  that  she  vehe- 
mently declared  "  she  never,  no  never ^  would  trohhle  any  won  to  air  with 
her  again,  but  go  always  selfs."     And  who  will  repine  that?  thought  I. 

Yet  by  night  I  had  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  flew  to  my  face,  and 
occasioned  me  dreadful  pain. 

Tuesday,  March  10th.  I  have  been  in  too  much  pain  to  write  these 
last  five  days  ;  and  I  became  very  feverish,  and  universally  ill,  affected 
with  the  fury  of  the  cold. 

My  Royal  Mistress,  who  could  not  but  observe  me  very  unwell,  though 
I  have  never  omitted  my  daily  three  attendances,  which  I  have  performed 
with  a  difficulty  all  hut  insurmountable,  concluded  I  had  been  guilty  of 
some  imprudence  :  I  told  the  simple  fact  of  the  glass, — but  quite  simply, 
and  without  one  circumstance.  She  instantly  said  she  was  surprised  I 
could  catch  cold  in  an  airing,  as  it  never  appeared  that  it  disagreed  with 
me  when  I  took  it  with  Mrs.  Delany. 

"  No,  ma'am,"  I  immediately  answered,  "  nor  with  Mrs.  Lock  ;  nor 
formerly  with  Mrs.  Thrale  : — but  they  left  me  the  regulation  of  the  glass 
on  my  own  side  to  myself;  or,  if  they  interfered,  it  was  to  draw  it  up 
for  me." 

This  I  could  not  resist.  I  can  be  silent ;  but  when  challenged  to  speak 
at  all,  it  must  be  plain  truth. 

I  had  no  answer.  Illness  here — till  of  late — has  been  so  unknown,  that 
it  is  commonly  supposed  it  must  be  wilful,  and  therefore  meets  little  notice, 
till  accompanied  by  danger,  or  incapacity  of  duty.  This  is  by  no  means 
from  hardness  of  heart — far  otherwise  ;  there  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in 
any  one  of  them  ;  but  it  is  prejudice  and  want  of  personal  experience. 

Tuesday,  March  10th. — This  was  a  day  of  happiness  indeed  ! — a  day 
of  such  heartfelt  public  delight  as  could  not  but  suppress  all  private  dis- 
turbance. 

The  King  sent  to  open  the  House  of  Lords  by  commission. 

The  general  illumination  of  all  London  proved  the  universal  joy  of  a 
thankful  and  most  affectionate  people,  who  have  shown  so  largely,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  how  well  they  merited  the  monarch  thus  benignantly  pre- 
served. 

The  Queen,  from  her  privy  purse,  gave  private  orders  for  a  splendid 
illumination  at  this  palace  :  Rebecca  painted  a  beautiful  transparency  ;  and 
Mr.  Smelt  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole. 

The  King — Providence — Health — and   Britannia,  were  displayed   with 
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elegant  devices  :  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  all  but  the  youngest,  went  to 
town  to  see  the  illumination  there  ;  and  Mr.  Smelt  was  to  conduct  the  sur- 
prise.    It  was  magnificently  beautiful. 

When  it  was  lighted  and  prepared,  the  Princess  Amelia  went  to  lead  her 
papa  to  the  front  window  :  but  lirst  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  pre- 
sented him  a  paper  with  these  lines^ — which,  at  the  Queen's  desire,  I  had 
scribbled  in  her  name,  for  the  happy  occasion ; — 

TO  THE  KING. 

Amid  a  rapt'rous  nation's  praise 

That  sees  thee  to  their  prayers  restor'd, 
Turn  gently  from  the  gen'ral  blaze, — 

Thy  Charlotte  woos  her  bosom's  lord. 

Turn  and  behold  where,  bright  and  clear, 

Depictur'd  with  transparent  art, 
The  emblems  of  her  thoughts  appear, 

The  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart. 

O  !  small  the  tribute,  were  it  weigh'd 

With  all  she  feels — or  half  she  owes  ! 
But  noble  minds  are  best  repaid 

From  the  pure  spring  whence  bounty  flows. 

P.  S.   The  little  bearer  begs  a  kiss 

From  dear  papa,  for  bringing  this. 

I  need  not,  I  think,  tell  you,  the  little  bearer  begged  not  in  vain.  The 
King  was  extremely  pleased.  He  came  into  a  room  belonging  to  the  Prin- 
cesses, in  which  we  had  a  party  to  look  at  the  illuminations,  and  there  he 
stayed  above  an  hour  ;  cheerful,  composed,  and  gracious  !  all  that  could 
merit  the  great  national  testimony  to  his  worth  this  day  paid  him. 

Lady  Effingham,  Major  Price,  Dr.  Willis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt, 
made  the  party  ;  with  the  sweet  little  Princess  till  her  bed-time,  Miss 
Gomme,  &c. 

The  Queen  and  Princesses  did  not  return  from  town  till  one  in  the 
morning.  They  were  quite  enchanted  with  the  glorious  scene  they  had 
been  beholding. 

Wednesday,  March  11th. — This  morning  our  beloved  Sovereign, 
reinstated  in  all  his  dignities,  received  the  Address  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, in  person,  upon  his  recovery. 

The  Queen,  too,  saw  some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  on  the  same  joyful 
occasion.     All  was  serene  gaiety  and  pleasure  ! 

At  night  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  to  call  me  to  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  was  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  King,  Princesses,  Lady  Pem- 
broke, Mr.  Smelt,  and  Dr.  Willis.  She  immediately  communicated  to  me 
her  gracious  permission  that  I  should  spend  the  next  day  in  town,  sleep  at 
my  father's,  and  return  on  Friday  evening. 

On  Saturday  we  are  all  to  take  leave  of  Kew. 

Thursday,  March  12th. — I  set  out  as  early  as  I  was  able,  in  a  post- 
chaise,  with  Columb  on  horseback.  On  the  road  we  overtook  the  King, 
with  Mr.  Fairly,  Colonels  Manners,  Gwynn,  and  Goldsworthy,  and  Major 
Price. 

I  stopped  the  chaise ;  but  the  King  rode  up  to  it,  and  asked  me  how  long 
I  should  stay  in  town,  and  how  long  it  was  since  I  had  seen  my  father  1 
When  I  answered  five  months,  "  O  poor  soul !"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  let 
me  go  on. 

How  did  I  rejoice  to  see  my  dearest  father ! 

Friday  evening  I  returned  to  Kew. 
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Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor. 

Saturday,  March  14th. — This  morning  we  returned  to  Windsor,  with 
what  different  sensations  from  those  with  which  we  left  it!  All  illness  over, 
all  fears  removed,  all  sorrows  lightened  !  The  King  was  so  well  as  to  go 
on  horseback,  attended  by  a  large  party  of  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  went  to  town  to  spend  some  days.  Miss  Planta 
only  accompanied  me  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt,  on  invitation  by  the  King, 
came  also  to  Windsor  for  a  week.  The  Queen  was  all  graciousness  ; 
every  thing  and  every  body  were  smiling  and  lively. 

All  Windsor  came  out  to  meet  the  King.  It  was  a  joy  amounting  to 
ecstasy ;  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  dry  all  day  long.  A  scene  so  reversed  ! 
sadness  so  sweetly  exchanged  for  thankfulness  and  delight ! 

I  had  a  charming  party  to  dinner  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  and  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  joining  Mr.  De  Luc  and  Miss  Planta.  Recovery  was  all  the 
talk  ;  there  could  be  no  other  theme. 

The  town  of  Windsor  had  subscribed  forty  guineas  for  fireworks,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  King  ;  the  Royal  Family  were  to  see  them  from 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg's  bedroom,  which  looked  directly  upon  them ;  and  Mr. 
Smelt  begged  to  see  them  from  mine,  which  is  immediately  under  that  of 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

Sunday,  March  15th. — The  King  this  morning  renewed  his  public  ser- 
vice at  church,  by  taking  the  sacrament  at  eight  o'clock.  All  his  gentle- 
men attended  him.  The  Queen,  Princesses,  and  household  went  at  the 
usual  time.  Bishop  Hurd -preached  an  excellent  sermon,  with  one  allusion 
to  the  King's  recovery,  delicately  touched  and  quickly  passed  over. 

The  excellent  Bishop  and  Mr.  Smelt  again  dined  with  us.  The  Bishop 
preferred  our  quiet  table  to  the  crowd  now  belonging  to  that  of  the  equerries. 
We  had  some  very  good  treatises  upon  society,  between  him  and  Mr. 
Smelt.  He  protested  he  never  chose  to  meet  more  than  six,  and  thought 
all  added  to  that  number  created  confusion  and  destroyed  elegance. 

At  tea,  they  all  poured  in;  except  that  I  was  deprived  of  poor  Mrs. 
Smelt,  who  was  not  well.  Miss  Planta  was  my  only  belle ;  my  beaux 
were  as  numerous  as  yesterday,  but  not  as  cheerful.  I  was  completely 
overset,  in  the  very  beginning,  by  hearing,  from  Colonel  Manners,  that  the 
King  had  actually  and  publicly  declared  his  intention,  to  his  gentlemen,  of 
going  to  Germany  this  summer  ! 

A  general  inquiry  went  round,  of  who  would  form  the  party ;  Major 
Price  confessed  himself  invited.  No  one  else  knew  their  destiny,  but  Miss 
Planta  expected  they  would  all  go. 

We  were  now  joined  by  Dr.  John  Willis,  and  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Thomas, 
his  brother  ;  two  as  amiable  men  as  live. 

Dr.  John  came,  and  took  up  my  attention  for  the  rest  of  the  tea-time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tea,  entered  Madame  La  Fite.  She  approached  me 
with  such  expressions  of  delight  and  joy,  as  my  Susan — my  Fredy — Miss 
Cambridge — would  have  thought  highly  unseasonable  to  utter,  after  any 
absence  whatever,  in  so  full  a  company  of  gentlemen.  "  Ma  chere  Made- 
moiselle Beurni ! — ma  tres  chere  amie  ! — "  &c.  :  yet  all  the  time,  far 
from  being  betrayed  involuntarily  into  this  ecstasy,  her  eyes  roved  so  round 
to  all  the  company,  to  see  if  they  witnessed  her  rapture,  that  she  truly  never 
found  a  moment  to  examine  how  its  object  received  it ! 

This  sort  of  display  of  sensibility  always  locks  it  up  in  those  who  per- 
ceive it  :  I  was  cold  as  marble,  and  completely  ashamed. 

General  Grenville,  and  the  officers  of  his  regiment,  the  Welsh  Fusileers, 
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now  quartered  at  Windsor,  propose  giving  a  ball  next  week,  in  honour  of 
His  Majesty's  recovery.  He  invited  all  the  company,  and  most  of  them 
accepted  the  invitation. 

When  the  Royal  Family  went  to  supper,  Humphries  came  to  tell  me  Miss 
Egerton  wished  to  see  me ; — she  had  been  of  the  evening  party,  and  pro- 
mised to  dine  with  me  next  day.  She  is  amongst  the  few  of  undoubted 
admission  here. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS. . 

March  16th,  1789. 
I  thought  with  greatly  added  satisfaction,  from  what  the  last  letter 


contains,  of  Mr. 's  religious  principles.    There,  indeed,  you  have  given 

a  basis  to  my  hopes  of  your  happiness,  that  no  other  consideration  could 
have  given  me.  To  have  him  good  is  very  important  to  me  :  to  have  you 
impressed  with  his  goodness,  I  had  almost  said,  is  yet  more  so. 

Only  guard  yourself,  all  you  can,  from  ruminating,  too  deeply,  and  from 
indulging  every  rising  emotion,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure.  You  are 
all  made  up  with  propensities  to  both;  I  see  it  with  concern,  yet  with  added 
tenderness  :  see  it  also  yourself,  and  it  can  do  no  evil.  We  are  all  more  in 
our  own  power  than  we  think,  till  we  try,  or  are  tried.  To  calm  your  too 
agitated  mind,  must  be  uppermost  in  your  thoughts  : — pray  for  strength  to 
do  it,  and  you  will  not  be  denied  it : — but  pray,  I  beg  you  : — it  will  not 
come  without  prayer,  and  prayer  will  impress  you  with  the  duty  of  exer- 
tion. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  THE  SAME. 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  March  17,  '89. 

How  tranquillizing  a  letter,  my  sweet  friend,  have  you  at  last  sent  me  ! 
I  read  it  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  T  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  constant 
pleasure  ever  since.  What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs. 's  kindness  and  atten- 
tion could  not  indeed  surprise  me,  but  my  best  gratification  from  them 
arises  in  your  grateful  acceptance.  When  you  tell  me  you  have  not 
known  so  much  comfort  for  time  immemorial,  you  show  that  right  disposi- 
,tion  to  be  happy  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  powers  for  becoming  so. 
I  do  indeed  flatter  myself  that  now,  since  your  destiny  in  this  world  is  fixed, 
your  mind  will  continue  in  the  same  serene  state  in  which  you  describe  it  ,* 
for  I  know  your  sense  of  duty  (may  I  say  so  to  a  married  tvoman  ?),  and  I 
know  the  excellent  resolutions  with  which  you  began  your  new  course  of 
life  ;  and  contentment  and  cheerfulness  are  so  much  in  our  own  power, 
though  high  felicity  depends  upon  circumstances,  that  whoever  is  earnestly 
bent  on  making  the  happiness  of  others  their  first  care  must  attain  them. 
And  such,  I  know,  was  the  generous  intention  with  which  you  set  out ;  an 
intention  which,  well  supported,  never,  I  believe,  failed  of  preserving  the 
most  grateful  afl?ection  in  the  object  towards  whom  it  is  directed.    And  you, 

my  dear  M ,  I  well  know,  have  a  thousand  powers  for  keeping  awake 

at  the  same  time  the  most  lively  admiration.  And  you  will  not  let  them 
languish  because  you  are  married  ;  for  you  require  aflfection  and  kindness  ; 
they  are  necessary  to  your  peace ;  you  have  enjoyed  them  in  full  sway  all 
the  best  and  happiest  part  of  your  life,  and  you  could  do  nothing  to  diminish 
them  that  would  not  chiefly  end  in  punishing  yourself  No,  no  ;  I  do  not 
fear  this  from  you,  common  as  is  the  fault.     Your  poor  mind  has  been 
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tutored, — torn  rather, — in  the  school  of  early  adversity,  and  you  will  not 
yourself  roughen  the  harbour  that  brings  you  to  rest. 

We  have  lived  in  much  hurry  since  I  wrote  last,  though,  thank  Heaven, 
of  a  sort  the  most  pleasant.  The  recovery  of  the  King  is  a  blessing 
unspeakable  both  in  its  extent  and  force.  He  little  before  knew  the  general 
loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  nation.  The  nation  knew  it  not,  indeed, 
it^lf 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  been  here  to  give  His  Majesty  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  inquired  much  about  you. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  M ;  I  entreat  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  and  as 

often  as  you  can.  I  know  how  much  you  must  be  engaged  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  short  letters  shall  content  me  till  you  have  leisure  to  lengthen 
them.  But  tell  me  where  you  are  as  immediately  as  possible.  Heaven 
ever  bless  you ! 

F.  B. 

Wednesday,  March  18th. — To-day, — suddenly  and  unexpectedly, — 
returned  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  Our  dinner  and  coffee  were  altered  suffi- 
ciently :  only  Miss  Planta  attended  them  ;  and  all  returned  to  gloom  and 
discontent. 

But  at  tea  she  declined  appearing,  not  having  time  to  dress.  I  came 
down  to  my  room,  about  seven  o'clock,  to  get  a  little  breathing  time,  and 
send  to  invite  Miss  Egerton,  to  help  me  in  doing  the  honours  to  this  last 
evening  of  so  large  a  tribe  :  I  well  know  none  of  the  household  ladies  would 
venture  without  another  invitation. 

I  had  just  sent  off  Columb,  when  a  little  rap  announced  Mr.  Fairly,  who 
came  in  saying,  "  I  am  escaped  for  a  little  while,  to  have  some  quiet  con- 
versation with  you,  before  the  general  assemblage  and  storm  of  company." 

I  hastily  told  him  to  guess  who  was  above  ;  he  did  presently, — and  not 
very  sorrowfully  heard  she  came  not  below. 

He  then  gravely  said,  "  To-morrow  I  shall  take  leave  of  you — for  a 
long  time  !" 

He  intended  setting  off  to-morrow  morning  for  town,  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  equerries'  coach,  which  would  convey  him  to  Kew,  where  His 
Majesty  was  to  receive  an  address. 

He  told  me,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  that  he  suspected  me  of  being 
rather  absent  in  my  official  occupation,  from  little  natural  care  about  toi- 
lettes and  such  things.  I  could  not  possibly  deny  this, — on  the  contrary,  I 
owned  I  had,  at  first,  found  my  attention  unoMainahle,  partly  from  flutter 
and  embarrassment,  and  partly  from  the  reasons  he  so  discerningly 
assigned.  "  I  have  even,"  I  added,  "  and  not  seldom,  handed  her  fan 
before  her  gown,  and  her  gloves  before  her  cap  ! — but  I  am  better  in  all 
that  now!" 

"  I  should  think  all  that  very  likely,"  cried  he,  smiling ;  "  yet  it  is  not 
very  trifling  with  Her  Majesty,  who  is  so  exact  and  precise,  such  things 
seem  to  her  of  moment." 

This  is  truth  itself. 

I  said,  "  No, — she  is  more  gracious,  more  kind,  indeed,  to  me  than  ever : 
she  scarce  speaks,  scarce  turns  to  me  without  a  smile." 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  extremely  pleased,  "  this  must  much  soften  your  em- 
ployment and  confinement.  And,  indeed,  it  was  most  natural  to  expect  this 
time  of  distress  should  prove  a  cement." 

In  two  minutes  more  Miss  Egerton  came,  and  we  went  to  the  eating  par- 
lour, where  we  were  speedily  joined  by  the  whole  party. 
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Colonel  Manners  produced  me  some  notes  from  Dr.  Glasse,  that  were 
meant  for  the  eye  of  the  King,  and  consulted  how  to  manage  them.  He 
then  showed  me  a  prayer,  made  upon  the  King's  recovery,  by  the  clergy- 
man of  his  own  living,  in  Lincolnshire  :  Mr.  Willis  abused  it  very  much, 
as  being  methodistical,  and  assured  me  so  was  its  writer.  Lady  Robert 
Manners,  mother  of  the  Colonel,  is  a  professed  Methodist,  and  the  Colonel 
has  an  occasional  bias  that  way,  which  I  think  will  end  hereafter  in  that 
persuasion. 

Thursday,  March  19th. — This  morning  their  Majesties  went  to  Kew, 

to  receive  addresses  from  the  City  on  the  King's  recovery. 

*  #  *  *  #  * 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor. 

The  rest  of  this  month  I  shall  not  give  by  daily  dates,  but  by  its  inci- 
dents. 

Our  party  was  now  much  lessened.  Colonel  Goldsworthy  made  his 
retreat  on  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Fairly,  and  some  of  the  rest  dropped  off 
daily,  till  only  Colonel  Manners,  who  was  in  waiting,  and  General  Las- 
celles,  and  Dr.  John  and  Mr.  Willis,  with  Major  Price,  remained. 

The  officers  of  the  Welsh  Fusileers  *'  presented  their  compliments"  to 
me,  in  a  card,  to  invite  me  to  their  ball ;  and  it  was  given  on  so  joyful  an 
occasion,  and  General  Grenville  was  the  commanding  officer,  I  received 
her  Majesty's  directions  to  go.  So  did  Miss  Planta  and  the  ladies  of  the 
Lower  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Douglas  called  to  carry  Miss  Planta  and  me.  Tell  me  if  I  have 
introduced  the  lady  to  you  ?  She  is  wife  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  is 
also  our  Dean  of  Windsor. 

All  Windsor,  and  almost  all  Berkshire,  assembled  on  this  occasion  ;  of 
course  there  was  no  lack  of  chattery  and  chatterers.  I  would  not  dance. 
General  Grenville  did  the  honours  in  offering  partners ;  and  Colonel  Bal- 
four, colonel  of  the  regiment,  proposed  himself  However,  these  were  soon 
answered,  and  glad  to  offer  their  services  to  the  rest  of  their  numerous 
claimants. 

All  the  rest  of  our  household  were  there.  Lord  Harcourt  came  and 
showed  me  a  new  medallion,  just  presented  to  him  by  the  Queen,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  in  honour  of  the  King's  recovery.  He  called  himself 
master  of  the  order,  from  receiving  the  first  in  the  distribution.  "  Though," 
he  added,  "  I  am  a  very  singular  courtier,  for  I  have  been  one,  hitherto, 
without  either  profits  or  honours." 

Not  so  singular,  thought  I ;  for  whosoever  makes  a  speech  such  as  that, 
is  in  secret  waiting  for  both. 

I  asked  him,  in  a  line  of  his  favourite  Mason,  if  he  meant  to  "  weave  the 
light  dance,  in  festive  freedom  gay  ?"  "  No,"  he  said  ;  but  this  opened  to 
much  talk  upon  his  friend,  who  is  pretty  avowedly  no  courtier  at  all ! 

I  think  I  need  not  mention  meeting  my  beloved  Fredy  in  town,  on  our 
delightful  excursion  thither  for  the  Grand  Restoration  Drawing  Room,  in 
which  the  Queen  received  the  compliments  and  congratulations  of  almost 
all  the  court  part  of  the  nation. 

Miss  Cambridge  worked  me,  upon  this  occasion,  a  suit,  in  silks  upon  itf- 
fany,  most  excessively  delicate  and  pretty,  and  much  admired  by  her  Majesty. 

All  I  shall  mention  of  this  town  visit  is,  that,  the  day  after  the  great 
drawing-room.  Miss  Fuzilier,  for  the  first  time  since  Lhave  been  in  office, 
called  upon  me  to  inquire  after  the  Queen.  Miss  Tryon,  and  Mrs.  Tracey, 
and  Mrs.  Fielding,  were  with  her. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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She  looked  serious,  sensible,  interesting.  I  thought  instantly  of  the 
report  concerning  Mr.  Fairly,  and  of  his  disavowal ;  but  it  was  singular 
that  the  only  time  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak  was  to  name  him!  Miss 
Tryon,  who  chatted  incessantly,  had  spoken  of  the  great  confusion  at  the 
drawing-room,  from  the  crowd :  "  It  was  intended  to  be  better  regulated," 
said  Miss  F.,  "  Mr.  Fairly  told  me." 

She  dropped  her  eye  the  moment  she  had  spoken  his  name.  After  this, 
as  before  it,  she  said  nothing. 

On  our  return  to  Windsor  we  soon  lost  more  of  our  party.  The  excel- 
lent Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smelt  left  us  first.  I  was  truly  sorry  to  part  with  them ; 
and  Mr.  Smelt  held  a  long  confidential  conference  with  me  on  the  morning 
he  went :  he  told  me  his  plan  also  of  retiring,  to  finish  his  life  in  the  bosom 
of  his  children,  in  the  north.  When  I  expressed  my  inevitable  concern, 
though  unmixed  with  a  shadow  of  remonstrance  against  a  scheme  so  natural, 
right,  and  happy,  he  spoke  to  me  in  warmer  terms  than  ever  before  dropped 
from  him,  of  kind  personal  regard  ;  and  he  finished  it  with  laughing  ex- 
claiming, "  Your  whole  conduct,  in  this  trying  situation,  has  appeared  to 
me  perfection.  There  !  now  it's  all  out ! — and  I  don't  know  how  it  came 
to  pass,  for  I  never  mentioned  to  you  before  how  much  I  both  love  and 
honour  you." 

This  would  not  lighten  the  projected  separation  ;  yet  would  I  not,  for  the 
universe,  even  retard  either  of  the  retirements  now  planne'd  by  my  two  kind 
and  most  valuable  supporters  during  the  confinement  I  have  endured. 

Major  Price  also  returned  to  his  cottage  :  I  miss  him,  and  grieve  most 
to  lose  him,  as  he,  I  know,  loves  the  sejour  and  wishes  to  remain  near  the 
King. 

Mr.  George  Villiers,  a  younger  brother  of  Lord  Clarendon,  was  now 
here  as  groom  of  the  bedchamber.  He  is  very  clever,  somewhat  caustique^ 
but  so  loyal  and  vehement  in  the  King's  cause,  that  he  has  the  appellation, 
from  his  party,  of  The  Tiger,  He  would  not  obtain  it  for  his  person, 
which  is  remarkably  slim,  slight,  and  delicate. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Kew,  April,  1789. 

My  dearest  Friends, — I  have  her  Majesty's  commands  to  inquire — whether 
you  have  any  of  a  certain  breed  of  poultry  ? 

N.B.   What  breed  I  do  not  remember. 

And  to  say  she  has  just  received  a  small  group  of  the  same  herself. 

N.B.  The  quantity  I  have  forgotten. 

And  to  add,  she  is  assured  they  are  something  very  rare  and  scarce,  and 
extraordinary  and  curious. 

N.B.  By  whom  she  was  assured  I  have  not  heard. 

And  to  subjoin,  that  you  must  send  word  if  you  have  any  of  the  same 
sort. 

N.B.  How  you  are  to  find  that  out,  I  cannot  tell. 

And  to  mention,  as  a  corollary,  that  if  you  have  none  of  them,  and 
should  like  to  have  some,  she  has  a  cock  and  a  hen  she  can  spare,  and  will 
appropriate  them  to  Mr.  Lock  and  my  dearest  Fredy. 

This  conclusive  stroke  so  pleased  and  exhilarated  me,  that  forthwith  I 
said  you  would  be  both  enchanted,  and  so  forgot  all  the  preceding  par- 
ticulars. 

And  I  said,  moreover,  that  I  knew  you  would  rear  them,  and  cheer  them, 
and  fondle  them  like  your  children. 

So  now — pray  write  a  very  fair  answer  fairly,  in  fair  hand,  and  to  fair 
purpose.  ^ 
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My  Susanna  is  just  now  come — so  all  is  fair  with  my  dearest  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lock's  F.  B. 


Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor. 

April. — I  shall  abbreviate  this  month  also  of  its  chronological  exactness. 

The  same  gentlemen,  continued,  Colonel  Manners  and  Mr.  G.  Villiers. 
But  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  is  softened  into  nothing  but  civility  and  courtesy  to 
me.  To  what  the  change  is  owing  I  cannot  conjecture  ;  but  I  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  support  it,  preferring  the  entire  sacrifice  of  every  moment, 
from  our  dinner  to  twelve  at  night,  to  her  harshness  and  horrors.  Never- 
theless a  lassitude  of  existence  creeps  upon  me. 

Colonel  Manners,  however,  for  the  short  half-hour  of  tea-time,  is  irresis- 
tibly diverting.  He  continues  my  constant  friend  and  neighbour,  and, 
while  he  affects  to  'play  off  the  coadjutrix  to  advantage,  he  nods  at  me,  to 
draw  forth  my  laughter  or  approbation,  with  the  most  alarming  undisguise. 
I  often  fear  her  being  affronted  ;  but  naturally  she  admires  him  very  much 
for  his  uncommon  share  of  beauty,  and  makes  much  allowance  for  his 
levity.  However,  the  never-quite-comprehended  affair  of  the  leather-bed- 
cover has  in  some  degree  intimidated  her  ever  since,  as  she  constantly  ap- 
prehends that,  if  he  were  provoked,  he  would  play  her  some  trick. 

He  had  been  at  White's  ball,  given  in  town  upon  His  Majesty's  recovery. 
We  begged  some  account  of  it :  he  ranted  away  with  great  fluency,  utter- 
ing little  queer  sarcasms  at  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  by  every  opportunity,  and 
colouring  when  he  had  done,  with  private  fear  of  enraging  her.  This, 
however,  she  suspected  not,  or  all  his  aim  had  been  lost ;  for  to  alarm  her 
is  his  delight. 

"  I  liked  it  all,"  he  said,  in  summing  up  his  relation,  "  very  well,  except 
the  music,  and  I  like  any  caw — caw — caw,  better  than  that  sort  of  noise, — 
only  you  must  not  tell  the  King  I  say  that,  ma'am,  because  the  King 
likes  it." 

She  objected  to  the  word  "  must  not,"  and  protested  that  she  would  not 
be  directed  hy  no  one,  and  would  tell  it,  if  she  pleased. 

Upon  this,  he  began  a  most  boisterous  threatening  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  would  accrue  to  herself,  though  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner, 
that  how  she  could  suppose  him  serious  was  my  wonder.  "  Take  care  of 
yourself,  ma'am,"  he  cried,  holding  up  his  finger  as  if  menacing  a  child ; 
"  take  care  of  yourself !     I  am  not  to  be  provoked  twice  !" 

This,  after  a  proud  resistance,  conquered  her  ;  and,  really  frightened  at 
she  knew  not  what,  she  fretfully  exclaimed,  "  Ver  well,  sir  ! — I  wish  I  had 
not  comm  down !  I  won't  no  more !  you  might  have  your  tea  when  you 
can  get  it !" 

Returning  to  his  account,  he  owned  he  had  been  rather  a  little  musical  him- 
self for  once,  which  was  when  they  all  sang  "  God  save  the  King,"  after  the 
supper ;  for  then  he  joined  in  the  chorus,  as  well  and  as  loud  as  any  of 
them,  "  though  some  of  the  company"  he  added,  "  took  the  Hberty  to  ask 
me  not  to  be  so  loud,  because  they  pretended  I  was  out  of  tune  ;  but  it  was 
in  such  a  good  cause  that  I  did  not  mind  that." 

She  was  no  sooner  recovered  than  the  attack  became  personal  again ;  an 
so  it  has  continued  ever  since  :  he  seems  bent  on  '^  playing  her  off''''  in  al 
manners  ;  he  braves  her,  then  compliments  her,  assents  to  her  opinion,  an(/ 
the  next  moment  contradicts  her  ;  pretends  uncommon  friendship  for  her 
and  then  laughs  in  her  face.     But  his  worst  manoeuvre  is  a  perpetual  appli- 
cation to  me,  by  looks  and  sly  glances,  which  fill  me  with  terror  of  pass. 
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ing  for  an  accomplice  ;  and  the  more,  as  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  grave  during  these  absurdities. 

And  yet,  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is  that  she  really  likes 
him  !  though  at  times,  she  is  so  angry,  she  makes  vows  to  keep  to  her  own 
room. 

Mr.  George  Villiers,  with  far  deeper  aim,  sneers  out  his  own  more  artful 
satire,  but  is  never  understood ;  while  Colonel  Manners  domineers  with  so 
high  a  hand,  he  carries  all  before  him  ;  and  whenever  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
to  lessen  her  mortification,  draws  me  into  the  question,  he  instantly  turns  off 
whatever  she  begins  into  some  high-flown  compliment,  so  worded  also  as  to 
convey  some  comparative  reproach.     This  offends  more  than  all. 

When  she  complains  to  me  of  him,  in  his  absence,  I  answer  he  is  a  mere 
schoolboy,  for  mischief,  without  serious  design  of  displeasing  :  but  she  tells 
me  she  sees  he  means  to  do  her  some  harm,  and  she  will  let  the  King  know, 
if  he  goes  on  at  that  rate,  for  she  does  not  choose  such  sort  o^familiarness. 

Once  she  apologized  suddenly  for  her  English,  and  Colonel  Manners 
said,  "  O,  don't  mind  that,  ma'am,  for  I  take  no  particular  notice  as  to  your 
language." 

"But,"  says  she,  "  Miss  Berner  might  tell  me,  when  1  speak  it  some- 
times not  quite  right,  what  you  call." 

"  O  dear  no,  ma'am !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  Miss  Burney  is  of  too  mild  a  dis- 
position for  that :  she  could  not  correct  you  strong  enough  to  do  you  good," 

"  Oh  ! — ver  well,  sir  !"  she  cried,  confounded  by  his  effrontery. 

One  day  she  lamented  she  had  been  absent  when  there  was  so  much 
agreeable  company  in  the  house ;  "  And  now,"  she  added,  "  now  that  I  am 
comm  back,  here  is  nobody ! — not  one  ! — no  society  !" 

He  protested  this  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  told  her  that  to  reckon  all 
us  nobody  was  so  bad,  he  should  resent  it. 

"  What  will  you  do,  my  good  Colonel  ?"  she  cried. 

"  O  ma'am,  do  ?— I  will  tell  Dr.  Davis." 

"  And  who  bin  he  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  the  master  of  Eton  school,  ma'am  !"  with  a  thundering  bawl 
in  her  ears,  that  made  her  stop  them. 

"  No,  sir  I"  she  cried,  indignantly,  "  I  thank  you  for  that!  I  won't  have 
no  Dr.  Schoolmaster,  what  you  call !  I  bin  too  old  for  that." 

"  But,  ma'am,  he  shall  bring  you  a  Latin  oration  upon  this  subject,  and 
you  must  hear  it !" 

"  O,  'tis  all  the  sam !  I  shan't  not  understand  it,  so  I  won't  not  hear  it." 

"  But  you  must,  ma'am.  If  /  write  it,  I  sha'nt  let  yovi  off  so : — you  must 
hear  it !" 

"  No,  I  wonH  ! — Miss  Berner  might, — give  it  herP'* 

"  Does  Miss  Burney  know  Latin  !"  cried  Mr.  G.  Villiers. 

'*  Not  one  word,"  quoth  I. 

"  I  believe  that !"  cried  she  ;  "  but  she  might  hear  it  the  sam  !'* 

Vp  Vp  TV  TPf"  Vp  vT  ^ 

The  Queen  graciously  presented  me  with  an  extremely  pretty  medal  of 
green  and  gold,  and  a  motto,  Vive  le  R&i,  upon  the  thanksgiving  occasion, 
as  well  as  a  fan,  ornamented  with  the  words — Health  restored  to  one,  and 
happiness  to  millions. 

May. — I  must  give  the  few  incidents  of  this  month  in  all  brevity.  ^ 

On  the  2nd  of  May  I  met  Colonel  Manners,  waiting  at  the  corner  of  a 

passage  leading  towards  the  Queen's  apartments.     "Is  the  King,  ma'am," 

he  cried,  "  there?  because  Prince  William  is  come." 
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I  had  heard  he  was  arrived  in  town, — and  with  much  concern,  since  it 
was  without  leave  of  the  King.  It  was  in  the  illness,  indeed,  of  the^  King 
he  sailed  to  England,  and  when  he  had  probably  all  the  excuse  of  believing 
his  Royal  Father  incapable  of  further  governance.  How  did  I  grieve  for 
the  feelings  of  that  Royal  Father,  in  this  idea !  yet  it  certainly  offers  for 
Prince  William  his  best  apology. 

In  the  evening,  while  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  Mrs.  Zachary,  and  myself  were 
sitting  in  the  eating  parlour,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  by  Mr.  Alberts, 
the  Queen's  page,  and  "  Prince  William"  was  announced. 

He  came  to  see  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  He  is  handsome,  as  are  all  the 
Royal  Family,  though  he  is  not  of  a  height  to  be  called  a  good  figure.  He 
looked  very  hard  at  the  two  strangers,  but  made  us  all  sit,  very  civilly,  and 
drew  a  chair  for  himself,  and  began  to  discourse,  with  the  most  unbounded 
openness  and  careless  ease,  of  every  thing  that  occurred  to  him. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  said  she  had  pitied  him  for  the  grief  he  must  have 
felt  at  the  news  of  the  King's  illness  :  "  Yes,"  cried  he,  "  I  was  very  sorry 
for  His  Majesty,  verry  sorry  indeed, — no  man  loves  the  King  better ;  of 
that  be  assured.  But  all  sailors  love  their  King.  And  I  felt  for  the  Queen, 
too, — I  did,  faith.  I  was  horridly  agitated  when  I  saw  the  King  first.  I 
could  hardly  stand." 

Then  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  suddenly  said,  "  Miss  Berner,  now  you  might 
see  his  Royal  Highness ;  you  wanted  it  so  moch,  and  now  you  might  do 
it.     Your  Royal  Highness,  that  is  Miss  Berner." 

He  rose  very  civilly,  and  bowed,  to  this  strange  freak  of  an  introduction; 
and,  of  course,  I  rose  and  courtsied  low,  and  waited  his  commands  to  sit 
again ;  which  were  given  instantly,  with  great  courtesy. 

"Ma'am,"  cried  he,  "  you  have  a  brother  in  the  service?"  "  Yes,  Sir," 
J  answered,  much  pleased  with  this  professional  attention.  He  had  not,  he 
civilly  said,  the  pleasure  to  know  him,  but  he  had  heard  of  him. 

Then,  turning  suddenly  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  "  Pray,"  cried  he,  "  what 
is  become  of  Mrs. — Mrs. — Mrs.  Hogentot  ?" 

"  O,  your  Royal  Highness !"  cried  she,  stifling  much  offence,  "  do  you 
mean  the  poor  Haggerdorn  ?— O  your  Royal  Highness !  have  you  forgot 
hex?" 

/'  I  have,  upon  my  word  !"  cried  he,  plumply ;  "  upon  my  soul,  I  have  !"" 
Then  turning  again  to  me,  "  I  am  very  happy,  ma'am,"  he  cried,  "  to  see 
you  here  ;  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  the  Queen  should  appoint  the  sister  of 
a  sea-officer  to  so  eligible  a  situation.  As  long  as  she  has  a  brother  in  the 
service,  ma'am,"  cried  he  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  "  I  look  upon  her  as  one 
of  us.     O,  faith,  I  do  !  I  do  indeed !  she  is  one  of  the  corps." 

Then  he  said  he  had  been  making  acquaintance  with  a  new  Princess,  one 
he  did  not  know  nor  remember — Princess  Amelia.  "  Mary,  too,"  he  said, 
*'  I  had  quite  forgot :  and  they  did  not  tell  me  who  she  was  ;  so  I  went  up 
to  her,  and,  without  in  the  least  recollecting  her,  she's  so  monstrously 
grown,  I  said,  '  Pray,  ma'am,  are  you  one  of  the  attendants  V  " 

Princess  Sophia  is  his  professed  favourite.  <'  I  have  had  the  honour," 
he  cried,  "  of  about  an  hour's  conversation  with  that  young  lady,  in  the  old 
style ;  though  I  have  given  up  my  mad  frolics  now.  To  be  sure,  I  had  a 
few  in  that  style  formerly  ! — upon  my  word  I  am  almost  ashamed  ! — Ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

Then  recollecting  particulars,  he  laughed  vehemently,  but  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg eagerly  interrupted  his  communication  ;  I  fancy  some  of  them  might 
have  related  to  our  own  sacred  person  \ 

*'  Augusta,"  he  said,  "  looks  very  well, — a  good  face  and  countenance^- — 

18* 
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she  looks  interesting, — she  looks  as  if  she  knew  more  than  she  would  say  ; 
and  I  like  that  character." 

He  stayed  a  full  hour,  chatting  in  this  good-humoured   and  familiar 

manner. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

For  all  the  early  part  of  this  month  I  was  grievously  ill  with  a  pain  in 
my  face.  I  applied  for  it  a  blister,  in  vain  ;  I  had  then  recourse  to  leeches, 
and  one  of  them  certainly  bit  a  nerve,  for  what  I  suffered  surpasses  descrip- 
tion ;  it  was  torture,  it  was  agony  !  I  fully  thought  myself  poisoned,  and  I 
am  most  thankful  to  add  that  during  that  persuasion  I  felt  a  freedom  from 
what  are  called  "  the  horrors  of  death,"  which,  at  my  recovery  and  ever 
since,  has  paid  me  for  that  exquisite  suffering.  All  good,  all  patient  with 
human  infirmities,  I  painted  to  myself  that  Great  Creator  before  whom  I  be- 
lieved myself  prematurely  appearing,  and  the  dread  of  his  wrath  was  sunk 
in  the  hope  of  his  mercy  through  the  Redeemer.  Whether  I  should  feel  this 
mental  calm  when  not  in  such  dire  bodily  pain,  heaven  only  knows !  1 
am  the  happier  that  I  have  ever  felt  it,  when  I  credited  the  end  of  all  ap- 
proaching. 

But  why  do  I  forget  the  resolution  with  which  I  began  these  my  chro- 
nicles, of  never  mixing  with  them  my  religious  sentiments — opinions — 
hopes — fears — belief — or  aspirations  1 

In  my  books  upon  those,  which  no  human  eye  but  my  own  has  ever 
been  cast  over,  I  blend  nothing  mundane — I  mean  as  to  my  affairs ;  for  as 
to  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  let  me  try  how  I  may — and  I  try  with  all  my 
might — to  refine  them  and  fit  them  for  sacred  subjects — I  dare  not  presume 
that  I  have  had  such  success  as  really  to  have  purified  them  from  the 
worldly  dross  that  forms,  rather  than  mingles  with,  all  I  scrawl  down 
helter-skelter  in  my  memorandum  chronicles.  However,  I  never  will  jum- 
ble together  what  I  deem  holy  with  what  I  know  to  be  trivial. 

#  #  #  #  #  #  ^  # 

June. — ^This  month,  till  our  journey  to  Weymouth  took  place,]  passed 
without  mark  or  likelihood,  save  one  little  token  of  Spanish  gallantry  from 
the  ]\Iarquis  del  Campo,  who,  when  he  came  to  Windsor,  after  reproving 
me  very  civilly  for  being  absent  from  his  fete,  told  me  he  had  remembered 
me  during  the  drawing  of  his  lottery  that  night,  and  "  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  bring  me  my  prize,"  which  was  a  blue  enamel  ring  with  a  motto. 

Now,  though  this  remembrance  on  such  an  evening  was  impossible, 
there  was  no  refusing,  without  affronting  him,  the  very  good-humoured  and 
polite  pretence. 

Mrs.  Douglas  gave  a  ball  at  the  Bishop's  Deanery-house,  on  the  King's 
recovery,  the  day  before  our  journey,  and  the  reason  of  the  affair  induced 
Her  Majesty  to  order  me  to  accept  Mrs.  Douglas's  invitation.  It  was  gay 
and  pleasant  enough. 

Thursday,  June  25th. — This  morning  I  was  called  before  five  o'clock, 
though  various  packages  and  business  had  kept  me  up  till  near  three. 

The  day  was  rainy,  but  the  road  was  beautiful  ;  Windsor  Great  Park, 
in  particular,  is  charming. 

The  crowds  increased  as  we  advanced,  and  at  Winchester  the  town  was 
ooie  head.  I  saw  Dr.  Warton,  but  could  not  stop  the  carriage.  The  King 
was  every  where  received  with  acclamation.  His  popularity  is  greater  than 
ever.  Compassion  for  his  late  sufferings  seems  to  have  endeared  him  now 
to  all  conditions  of  men. 

At  Romsey,  on  the  steps  of  the  Town-Hall,  an  orchestra  was  formed, 
and  a  band  of  musicians,  in  common  brown  coarse  cloth  and  red  neck- 
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cloths,  and  even  In  carters'  loose  gowns,  made  a  chorus  of  "  God  save  the 
King,"  in  which  the  countless  multitude  joined,  in  such  loud  acclamation, 
that  their  loyalty  and  heartiness,  and  natural  joy,  almost  surprised  me  into 
a  sob  before  I  knew  myself  at  all  affected  by  them. 

The  New  Forest  is  all  beauty,  and  when  we  approached  Lyndhurst  the 
crowds  wore  as  picturesque  an  appearance  as  the  landscapes ;  they  were 
all  in  decent  attire,  and,  the  great  space  giving  them  full  room,  the  cool 
beauty  of  the  verdure  between  the  groups  took  away  all  idea  of  inconve- 
nience, and  made  their  live  gaiety  a  scene  to  joy  beholders. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts  lined  the  roadside  : — chariots,  chaises,  landaus, 
carts,  wagons,  whiskies,  gigs,  phaetons  —  mixed  and  intermixed,  filled 
within  and  surrounded  without  by  faces  all  glee  and  delight. 

Such  was  the  scenery  for  miles  before  we  reached  Lyndhurst.  The  old 
law  of  the  forest,  that  His  Majesty  must  be  presented  with  two  milk-white 
greyhounds,  peculiarly  decorated,  upon  his  entrance  into  the  New  Forest, 
gathered  multitudes  together  to  see  the  show.  A  party,  also,  of  foresters, 
habited  in  green,  and  each  with  a  bugle-horn,  met  His  Majesty  at  the  same 
time. 

Arrived  at  Lyndhurst,  we  drove  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's.  The 
Royal  Family  were  just  before  us,  but  the  two  colonels  came  and  handed 
us  through  the  crowd. 

The  house,  intended  for  a  mere  hunting-seat,  was  built  by  Charles  IL, 
and  seems  quite  unimproved  and  unrepaired  from  its  first  foundation.  It  is 
the  King's,  but  lent  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is  a  straggling,  incon- 
venient, old  house,  but  dehghtfully  situated,  in  a  village, — looking,  indeed, 
at  present,  like  a  populous  town,  from  the  amazing  concourse  of  people 
that  have  crowded  into  it. 

The  bowmen  and  archers  and  bugle-horns  are  to  attend  the  King  while 
he  stays  here,  in  all  his  rides. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  ready  to  receive  the  Royal  Family,  who 
are  all  in  the  highest  spirits  and  delight. 

I  have  a  small  old  bedchamber,  but  a  large  and  commodious  parlour,  in 
which  the  gentlemen  join  Miss  Planta  and  me  to  breakfast  and  to  drink  tea. 
They  dine  at  the  royal  table.     We  are  to  remain  here  some  days. 

During  the  King's  dinner,  which  was  in  a  parlour  looking  into  the 
garden,  he  permitted  the  people  to  come  to  the  window  ;  and  their  delight 
and  rapture  in  seeing  their  monarch  at  table,  with  the  evident  hungry  feel- 
ing it  occasioned,  made  a  contrast  of  admiration  and  deprivation,  truly 
comic.  They  crowded,  however,  so  excessively,  that  this  can  be  permitted 
them  no  more.  They  broke  down  all  the  paling,  and  much  of  the  hedges, 
and  some  of  the  windows,  and  all  by  eagerness  and  multitude,  for  they 
were  perfectly  civil  and  well-behaved. 

In  the  afternoon  the  royal  party  came  into  my  parlour  ;  and  the  moment 
the  people  saw  the  star,  they  set  up  such  a  shout  as  made  a  ring  all  around 
the  village  ;  for  my  parlour  has  the  same  view  with  the  royal  rooms  into 
the  garden,  where  this  crowd  was  assembled,  and  the  new  rapture  was 
simply  at  seeing  the  King  in  a  new  apartment ! 

They  all  walked  out,  about  and  around  the  village,  in  the  evening, 
and  the  delighted  mob  accompanied  them.  The  moment  they  stepped  out 
of  the  house,  the  people,  with  one  voice,  struck  up  *'  God  save  the  King  !' 
I  assure  you  I  cried  like  a  child  twenty  times  in  the  day,  at  the  honest  and 
rapturous  effusions  of  such  artless  and  disinterested  loyalty.  The  King's 
illness  and  recovery  make  me  tender,  as  Count  Mannuccia  said,  upon  every 
recollection. 
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These  good  villagers  continued  singing  this  loyal  song  during  the  whole 
walk,  without  any  intermission,  except  to  shout  "  huzza !"  at  the  end  of 
every  stanza.  They  returned  so  hoarse,  that  I  longed  to  give  them  all 
some  lemonade.  Probably  they  longed  for  something  they  would  have 
called  better  !  'Twas  well  the  King  could  walk  no  longer  ;  I  think,  if  he 
had,  they  would  have  died  singing  around  him. 

Tuesday,  June  30th. — We  continued  at  Lyndhurst  five  days  ;  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  life,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country,  would  have  made  it 
very  regaling  to  me  indeed,  but  for  the  fatigue  of  having  no  maid,  yet  being 
always  in  readiness  to  play  the  part  of  an  attendant  myself. 

I  went  twice  to  see  the  house  of  Sir  Phillip  Jennings  Gierke,  my  old 
acquaintance  at  Streatham.  I  regretted  he  was  no  more  ;  he  would  so 
much  have  prided  and  rejoiced  in  showing  his  place.  His  opposition  prin- 
ciples would  not  have  interfered  with  that  private  act  of  duty  from  a  subject 
to  a  sovereign.  How  did  I  call  to  mind  Mrs.  Thrale,  upon  this  spot,  not 
that  I  had  seen  it  with  her,  or  ever  before  ;  but  that  its  late  owner  was  one 
of  her  sincerest  admirers. 

Miss  Planta  and  myself  drove  also  to  Southampton,  by  the  Queen's 
direction.  It  is  a  pretty  clear  town,  and  the  views  from  the  Southampton 
Water  are  highly  picturesque  :  but  all  this  I  had  seen  to  far  greater  advan- 
tage, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  Ah,  Mrs.  Thrale  ! — In  thinking  her  over, 
as  I  saw  again  the  same  spot,  how  much  did  I  wish  to  see  with  it  the  same 
— once  so  dear — companion  ! 

On  the  Sunday  we  all  went  to  the  parish  church ;  and  after  the  service, 
instead  of  a  psalm,  imagine  our  surprise  to  hear  the  whole  congregation 
j^n  in  "  God  save  the  King !"  Misplaced  as  this  was  in  a  church,  its 
intent  was  so  kind,  loyal,  and  affectionate,  that  I  believe  there  was  not  a 
dry  eye  amongst  either  singers  or  hearers.  The  King's  late  dreadful  illness 
has  rendered  this  song  quite  melting  to  me. 

This  day  we  quitted  Lyndhurst ;  not  without  regret,  for  so  private  is  its 
situation,  I  could  stroll  about  in  its  beautiful  neighbourhood  quite  alone. 

The  journey  to  Weymouth  was  one  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing. 
The  people  were  every  where  collected,  and  every  where  delighted.  We 
passed  through  Salisbury,  where  a  magnificent  arch  was  erected,  of  fes- 
toons of  flowers,  for  the  King's  carriage  to  pass  under,  and  mottoed  with 
"  The  King  restored,"  and  "  Long  live  the  King,"  in  three  divisions.  The 
green  bowmen  accompanied  the  train  thus  far ;  and  the  clothiers  and  manu- 
facturers here  met  it,  dressed  out  in  white  loose  frocks,  flowers,  and  ribbons, 
with  sticks  or  caps  emblematically  decorated  from  their  several  manufac- 
tories. And  the  acclamations  with  which  the  King  was  received  amongst 
them — it  was  a  rapture  past  description. 

At  Blandford  there  was  nearly  the  same  ceremony. 

At  every  gentleman's  seat  which  we  passed,  the  owners  and  their  fami- 
lies stood  at  the  gate,  and  their  guests  or  neighbours  were  m  carriages  all 
round. 

At  Dorchester  the  crowd  seemed  still  increased.  The  city  had  so  antique 
an  air,  I  longed  to  investigate  its  old  buildings.  The  houses  have  the  most 
ancient  appearance  of  any  that  are  inhabited  that  I  have  happened  to  see : 
and  inhabited  they  were  indeed  !  every  window-sash  was  removed,  for  face 
above  face  to  peep  out,  and  every  old  balcony  and  all  the  leads  of  the  houses 
seemed  turned  into  booths  for  fairs.  It  seems,  also,  the  most  populous  town 
I  have  seen ;  I  judge  not  by  the  concourse  of  the  young  and  middle-aged— 
those  we  saw  every  where  alike,  as  they  may  gather  together  from  all 
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quarters — but  from  the  amazing  quantity  of  indigenous  residers  ;  old  women 
and  young  children.  There  seemed  families  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  latter  in 
every  house  ;  and  the  old  women  were  so  numerous,  that  they  gave  the 
whole  scene  the  air  of  a  rural  masquerade. 

Girls,  with  chaplets,  beautiful  young  creatures,  strewed  the  entrance  of 
various  villages  with  flowers. 

vp  tP  vP  tP  jP  ^ 

Gloucester  House,  which  we  now  inhabit,  at  Weymouth,  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  sea,  and  the  sands  of  the  Bay  before  it  are  perfectly  smooth 
and  soft. 

The  whole  town,  and  Melcomb  Regis,  and  half  the  county  of  Dorset, 
seemed  assembled  to  welcome  their  Majesties. 

I  have  here  a  very  good  parlour,  but  dull,  from  its  aspect.  Nothing  but 
the  sea  at  Weymouth  affords  any  life  or  spirit.  My  bed-room  is  in  the 
attics.  Nothing  like  living  at  a  court  for  exaltation.  Yet  even  with  this 
gratification,  which  extends  to  Miss  Planta,  the  house  will  only  hold  the 
females  of  the  party.  The  two  adjoining  houses  are  added,  for  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  pages,  and  some  other  of  the  suite,  cooks,  &c. — but  the 
footmen  are  obliged  to  lodge  still  farther  off. 

The  bay  is  very  beautiful,  after  its  kind  ;  a  peninsula  shuts  out  Portland 
Island  and  the  broad  ocean. 

The  King,  and  Queen,  and  Princesses,  and  their  suite,  walked  out  in  the 
evening  ;  an  immense  crowd  attended  them — sailors,  bargemen,  mechanics, 
countrymen  ;  and  all  united  in  so  vociferous  a  volley  of  "  God  save  the 
King,"  that  the  noise  was  stunning. 

At  near  ten  o'clock  Lord  Courtown  came  into  my  parlour,  as  it  is  called, 
and  said  the  town  was  illuminated,  and  invited  Miss  Planta  and  me  to  a 
walk  upon  the  sands.  Their  Majesties  were  come  in  to  supper.  We  took 
a  stroll  under  his  escort,  and  found  it  singularly  beautiful,  the  night  being 
very  fine,  and  several  boats  and  small  vessels  lighted  up,  and  in  motion 
upon  the  sea.  The  illumination  extended  through  Melcomb  Regis  and 
Weymouth.  Gloucester  Row,  in  which  we  live,  is  properly  in  Melcomb 
Regis  ;  but  the  two  towns  join  each  other,  and  are  often  confounded. 

The  preparations  of  festive  loyalty  were  universal.  Not  a  child  could 
we  meet  that  had  not  a  bandeau  round  its  head,  cap,  or  hat,  of  *'  God  save 
the  King  ;"  all  the  bargemen  wore  it  in  cockades  ;  and  even  the  bathing- 
women  had  it  in  large  coarse  girdles  round  their  waists.  It  is  printed  in 
golden  letters  upon  most  of  the  bathing-machines,  and  in  various  scrolls  and 
devices  it  adorns  every  shop  and  almost  every  house  in  the  two  towns. 

Gloucester  House,  Weymouth. 

Wednesday,  July  8th. — ^We  are  settled  here  comfortably  enough. 
Miss  Planta  and  I  breakfast  as  well  as  dine  together  alone  ,•  the  gentlemen 
have  a  breakfast  parlour  in  the  adjoining  house,  and  we  meet  only  at  tea, 
and  seldom  then.  They  have  all  acquaintance  here,  in  this  Gloucester 
Row,  and  stroll  from  the  terrace  or  the  sands,  to  visit  them  during  the  tea 
vacation  time. 

I  like  this  much  :  I  see  them  just  enough  to  keep  up  sociability,  without 
any  necessary  constraint ;  for  I  attend  the  tea-table  only  at  my  own  hour, 
and  they  come,  or  not,  according  to  chance  or  their  convenience. 

The  King  bathes,  and  with  great  success ;  a  machine  follows  the  Royal 
one  into  the  sea,  filled  with  fiddlers,  who  play  "  God  save  the  King,"  as  his 
Majesty  takes  the  plunge ! 

I  am  delighted  with  the  soft  air  and  soft  footing  upon  the  sands,  and  stroll 
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up  and  clown  them  morning,  noon,  and  night.  As  they  are  close  before  the 
house,  I  can  get  to  and  from  them  in  a  moment. 

Her  IMajesty  has  graciously  hired  a  little  maid  between  Miss  Planta  and 
me,  who  comes  for  the  day.  We  have  no  accommodation  for  her  sleeping 
here  ;  but  it  is  an  unspeakable  relief  to  our  personal  fatigues. 

Dr.  Gisburne  is  here,  to  attend  his  Majesty  ;  and  the  Queen  has  ordered 
me  to  invite  him  to  dine  at  my  table.     He  comes  regularly. 


MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNER. 

Gloucester  House,  Weymouth,  July  13, 1789. 

My  dearest  Padre's  kind  letter  was  most  truly  welcome  to  me.  When  I 
am  so  distant,  the  term  of  absence  or  of  silence  seems  always  doubly  long 
to  me. 

The  bay  here  is  most  beautiful  ,*  the  sea  never  rough,  generally  calm 
and  gentle,  and  the  sands  perfectly  smooth  and  pleasant.  I  have  not  yet 
bathed,  for  I  have  had  a  cold  in  my  head,  which  I  caught  at  Lyndhurst, 
and  which  makes  me  fear  beginning  ;  but  I  have  hopes  to  be  well  enough 
to-morrow,  and  thenceforward  to  ail  nothing  more.  It  is  my  intention  to 
cast  away  all  superfluous  complaints  into  the  main  ocean,  which  I  think 
quite  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  them  ;  and  really  my  little  frame  will 
find  enough  to  carry  and  manage  without  them. 

Colonel  Goldsworthy  has  just  sent  me  in  a  newspaper  containing  intelli- 
gence that  Angelica  Kauffinann  is  making  drawings  from  "  Evelina,"  for 
the  Empress  of  Russia  !  Do  you  think  the  Empress  of  Russia  hears  of 
any  thing  now  besides  Turkey  and  the  Emperor  ?  And  is  not  Angelica 
KaufFmann  dead  1     O  what  an  Oracle  !  for  such  is  the  paper  called. 

His  Majesty  is  in  delightful  health,  and  much-improved  spirits.  All 
agree  he  never  looked  better.  The  loyalty  of  all  this  place  is  exces- 
sive ;  they  have  dressed  out  every  street  with  labels  of  "  God  save  the 
King  :"  all  the  shops  have  it  over  the  doors  ;  all  the  children  wear  it  in  their 
caps,  all  the  labourers  in  their  hats,  and  all  the  sailors  in  their  voices,  for 
they  never  approach  the  house  without  shouting  it  aloud,  nor  see  the  King, 
or  his  shadow,  without  beginning  to  huzza,  and  going  on  to  three  cheers. 

The  bathing-machines  make  it  their  motto  over  all  their  windows ;  and 
those  bathers  that  belong  to  the  royal  dippers  wear  it  in  bandeaus  on  their 
bonnets,  to  go  into  the  sea ;  and  have  it  again,  in  large  letters,  round  their 
waists,  to  encounter  the  waves.  Flannel  dresses,  tucked  up,  and  no  shoes 
nor  stockings,  with  bandeaus  and  girdles,  have  a  most  singular  appearance ; 
and  when  first  I  surveyed  these  loyal  nymphs  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
I  kept  my  features  in  order. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Think  but  of  the  surprise  of  His  Majesty,  when,  the  first 
time  of  his  bathing,  he  had  no  sooner  popped  his  royal  head  under  water 
than  a  band  of  music,  concealed  in  a  neighbouring  machine,  struck  up 
"  God  save  great  George  our  King." 

One  thing,  however,  was  a  little  unlucky ; — when  the  Mayor  and  bur- 
gesses came  with  the  address,  they  requested  leave  to  kiss  hands :  this  was 
graciously  accorded  ;  but,  the  Mayor  advancing,  in  a  common  way,  to  take 
the  Queen's  hand,  as  he  might  that  of  any  lady  mayoress,  Colonel  Gwynn, 
who  stood  by,  whispered,  "  You  should  have  knelt,  sir !" 

*'  Sir,"  answered  the  poor  Mayor,  "  I  cannot." 

"  Everybody  does,  sir." 

"  Sir, — 1  have  a  wooden  leg  !" 

i 
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Poor  man !  'twas  such  a  surprise !  and  such  an  excuse  as  no  one  could 
dispute. 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  matter  followed ; — all  the  rest  did  the  same ; 
taking  the  same  privilege,  by  the  example,  without  the  same  or  any  cause ! 

We  have  just  got  Mrs.  Piozzi's  book  here.  My  Royal  Mistress  is  read- 
ing, and  will  then  lend  it  me.     Have  you  read  it  ? 

There  is  almost  no  general  company  here,  as  the  proper  season  does  not 
begin  till  autumn  ;  but  the  party  attendant  on  the  King  and  Queen  is  large, 
and  the  principal  people  of  the  county, — Lord  Digby,  Admiral  Digby,  Mr. 
Pitt  Damer,  Lord  Milton,  Mr.  Rolle,  &c.  &;c., — all  are  coming  to  and  fro 
continually.     Our  home  party  is  just  the  same  as  it  began. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  home  news. 

I  am,  most  dear  sir. 

Affectionately  and  dutifully,  your 

F.  B. 

Wednesday,  July  15th. — The  Magnificent,  a  man-of-war  of  74  guns, 
commanded  by  an  old  captain  of  James's  (Onslow),  is  now  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  for  the  security  at  once  and  pleasure  of  the  King ;  and 
a  fme  frigate,  the  Southampton,  Captain  Douglas,  is  nearer  in,  and  brought 
for  the  King  to  cruise  about.  Captain  Douglas  is  nephew  to  Sir  Andrew 
Snape  Hammond,  who  married  a  cousin  of  our  Mr.  Crisp. 

The  King  and  Royal  party  have  been  to  visit  the  frigate.  Miss  Planta 
and  myself  went  to  see  the  ceremony  from  a  place  called  the  Look-out, — 
a  beautiful  spot.  But  I  have  not  much  taste  for  sea  receptions  and  honours : 
the  firing  a  salute  is  so  strange  a  mode  of  hospitality  and  politeness. 

I  have  subscribed  to  the  library  here,  which  is  not  a  bad  one  ;  and  I 
have  met  with  a  favourite  old  book  of  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany,  and  bought 
it  from  that  remembrance.  It  is  Bishop  Patrick's  "  Pilgrim  ;"  and  common 
sense  and  reason  keep  so  near  the  enthusiasm  of  its  devotion,  that  no  one, 
I  think,  can  read  it  without  profit.  There  is,  in  particular,  one  part  that 
treats  of  Friendship,  in  a  style  and  with  sentiments  so  loftily  touching  and 
true,  that  I  must  recommend  it  to  my  dear  sisters,  and  will  lend  it  them 
whenever  we  meet. 

Mrs.  Gwynn  is  arrived,  and  means  to  spend  the  Royal  season  here.  She 
lodges  at  the  hotel  just  by,  and  we  have  met  several  times.  She  is  very 
soft  and  pleasing,  and  still  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  long  tete-a-tetes,  and  talked  over,  with  great  pleasure,  anecdotes  of 
our  former  mutual  acquaintances — Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs, 
Thrale,  Barretti,  Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  Palmer,  and  her  old  admirer.  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  of  whom  she  relates — as  who  does  not  ? — a  thousand  ridiculous 
traits. 

The  Queen  is  reading  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Tour  to  me,  instead  of  my  reading  it 
to  her.  She  loves  reading  aloud,  and  in  this  work  finds  me  an  able  com- 
mentator. How  like  herself,  how  characteristic  is  every  line  !  Wild,  enter- 
taining, flighty,  inconsistent,  and  clever ! 

Thursday,  July  16th. — Yesterday  we  all  went  to  the  theatre.  The 
King  has  taken  the  centre  front  box  for  himself,  and  family,  and  attendants. 
The  side  boxes  are  too  small.  The  Queen  ordered  places  for  Miss  Planta 
and  me,  which  are  in  the  front  row  of  a  box  next  but  one  to  the  royals. 
Thus  in  this  case,  our  want  of  rank  to  be  in  their  public  suite  gives  us  better 
seats  than  those  high  enough  to  stand  behind  them  ! 

Lady   Sydney,   Lady   Courtown's    sister,   and    Miss    Townshend,   her 
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daughter,  sat  in  the  Intermediate  box,  and  were  very  sociable.  I  have  met 
them  here  occasionally,  and  like  them  very  well. 

'Tis  a  pretty  little  theatre  :  but  its  entertainment  was  quite  in  the  barn 
style ;  a  mere  medley, — songs,  dances,  imitations, — and  all  very  bad.  But 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  is  here,  and  who  seems  chief  director,  promises  all 
will  be  better. 

This  morning  the  Royal  party  went  to  Dorchester,  and  I  strolled  upon 
the  sands  with  Mrs.  Gwynn.  We  overtook  a  lady,  of  a  very  majestic  port 
and  demeanour,  who  solemnly  returned  Mrs.  Gwynn's  salutation,  and  then 
addressed  herself  to  me  with  similar  gravity.  I  saw  a  face  I  knew,  and  of 
very  uncommon  beauty  ;  but  did  not  immediately  recollect  it  was  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

She  is  come  here,  she  says,  solely  for  her  health :  she  has  spent  some 
days  with -Mrs.  Gwynn,  at  General  Harcourt's.  Her  husband  was  with 
her,  and  a  sweet  child. 

I  wished  to  have  tried  if  her  solemnity  would  have  worn  away  by  length 
of  conversation  ;  but  I  was  obhged  to  hasten  home.  But  my  dearest  Fredy's 
opinion,  joined  to  that  of  my  sister  Esther,  satisfies  me  I  was  a  loser  by  this 
necessary  forbearance. 

Friday,  July  17th. — The  play  was  again  settled  for  to-night,  to  see 
Mr.  Quick. 

The  theatric  entertainments  were  "  The  Irish  Widow,"  and  "  The  Devil 
to  Pay."     Mrs.  Wells  performed  in  both,  and  admirably. 

Sunday,  July  26th. — Yesterday  we  went  again  to  the  play,  and  saw 
"  The  Midnight  Hour"  and  "  The  Commissary."  The  latter,  from  the 
"  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  is  comic  to  convulsion ;  and  the  burlesque  of 
Quick  and  Mrs.  Wells  united  made  me  laugh  quite  immoderately. 

Dr.  Bell,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  gave  us  to-day  an  admirable 
sermon. 

Mr.  Parish,  a  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Planta's,  came  in  the  evening, — ;iust 
arrived  from  France,  where  all  is  confusion,  commotion,  and  impending 
revolution. 

Tuesday,  July  28th. — To-day,  by  the  Queen's  desire,  I  invited  Dr. 
Glasse  to  dinner.  I  did  not  know  him,  and  it  was  awkward  enough ;  but 
Dr.  Gisburne  was,  fortunately,  acquainted  with  him,  and  Mr.  Planta,  brother 
to  my  fellow-traveller,  who  is  here  for  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Glasse  is  a  famous  pedagogue  and  a  celebrated  preacher.  He  is 
gentle  and  placid,  but  rather  too  simpering  and  complacent.  Mr.  Planta  is 
sensible,  manly,  and  agreeable. 

All  went  off  very  well ;  and  during  dinner  Mr.  Planta  related  a  very 
interesting  anecdote  of  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  by  a 
false  imprisonment,  and  who  would  have  been  used  extremely  ill  "  but  for 
the  spirited  and  humane  exertions  of  Mr.  Cambridge,  the  clergyman,  who 
has  done  himself  great  and  deserved  credit  by  his  conduct  upon  the  occa- 
sion." 

I  am  never  surprised  to  hear  of  any  good  action  he  performs.  I  believe, 
indeed,  whatever  is  in  his  power  is  done  invariably. 

Wednesday,  July  29th. — We  went  to  the  play,  and  saw  Mrs.  Siddons 
in  Rosalind.  She  looked  beautifully,  but  too  large  for  that  shepherd's 
dress;  and  her  gaiety  sits  not  naturally  upon  her, — it  seems  more  like  dis- 
guised gravity.  I  must  own  my  admiration  for  her  confined  to  her  tragic 
powers ;  and  there  it  is  raised  so  high  that  I  feel  mortified,  in  a  degree,  to 
see  her  so  much  fainter  attempts  and  success  in  comedy. 
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Friday,  July  31st. — This  afternoon,  when  I  came  into  the  parlour,  I 
saw  a  stranger,  but  habited  in  the  uniform,  and  of  a  pleasing  appearance, 
We  bowed  and  curtsied — both  silent.  I  expected  him  to  announce  his 
business ;  he  expected  me  to  give  him  some  welcome  ;  which  when  I  found, 
concluding  him  arrived  on  some  commands  from  the  King,  I  begged  him  to 
be  seated,  and  took  my  usual  chair. 

'^  Perhaps,  ma'am,"  he  then  cried,  "  this  is  your  room  ?" 

I  assented,  a  little  surprised. 

"  I  am  just  come,"  he  said,  "  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  is  gone 
to  His  Majesty." 

"  Then  perhaps,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  this  is  your  room  ?" 

He  laughed,  but  disclaimed  owning  it.  However,  I  found  he  was  the 
Duke's  gentleman  in  waiting,  and  had  concluded  this  the  apartment  destined 
for  the  equerries. 

This  retort  courteous  in  our  address  took  oiF  stiffness  from  either  side, 
and  we  entered  into  a  general  conversation,  chiefly  upon  the  French.  I 
found  him  sprightly,  intelligent,  and  well-bred.  He  stayed  with  me  more 
than  an  hour,  and  then  parted  to  look  for  the  equerries,  to  whose  apart- 
ments I  sent  Columb  to  conduct  him  ;  and  neither  of  us,  probably,  knew  the 
name  of  the  other  till  we  were  separated ;  I  then  found  his  was  Vincent. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Sir  George  Howard. 
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Gloucester  House,  Weymouth. 

Monday,  August  3rd. — The  loyalty  and  obedient  respect  of  the  people 
here  to  their  King  are  in  a  truly  primitive  style.  The  whole  Royal  party 
went  to  see  Lulworth  Castle,  intending  to  be  back  to  dinner,  and  go  to 
the  play  at  night,  which  their  Majesties  had  ordered,  with  Mrs.  Siddons  to 
play  Lady  Townly.  Dinner-time,  however,  came  and  passed,  and  they 
arrived  not.  They  went  by  sea,  and  the  wind  proved  contrary  ;  and  about 
seven  o'clock  a  hobby  groom  was  despatched  hither  by  land,  with  intelli- 
gence that  they  had  only  reached  Lulworth  Castle  at  five  o'clock.  They 
meant  to  be  certainly  back  by  eight ;  but  sent  their  commands  that  the 
farce  might  be  performed  first,  and  the  play  wait  them. 

The  manager  repeated  this  to  the  audience, — already  waiting  and  wearied  ; 
but  a  loud  applause  testified  their  agreeability  to  whatever  could  be  pro- 
posed. 
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The  farce,  however,  was  much  sooner  over  than  the  passage  from  Lul- 
worth  Castle.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  they  landed !  And  all  this  time  the 
audience — spectators  rather — quietly  waited  ! 

They  landed  just  by  the  theatre,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Lady  Pem- 
broke, who  is  now  here  in  attendance  upon  the  Queen :  and  there  they  sent 
home  for  the  King's  page  ivith  a  wig,  &c. ;  and  the  Queen's  wardrobe- 
woman,  with  similar  decorations  ;  and  a  message  to  Miss  Planta  and  me, 
that  we  might  go  at  once  to  the  theatre. 

We  obeyed ;  and  soon  after  they  appeared,  and  were  received  with  the 
most  violent  gusts  of  joy  and  huzzas,  even  from  the  galleries  over  their 
heads,  whose  patience  had  not  the  reward  of  seeing  them  at  la^st. 

Is  not  this  a  charming  trait  of  provincial  popularity  ? 

Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  looks,  and  the  tragic  part,  was  exquisite. 

Tuesday,  August  4th. — To-day  all  the  Royals  went  to  Sherborne 
Castle. 

My  day  being  perfectly  at  liberty,  Mrs.  Gwynn  stayed  and  spent  it 
with  me. 

The  weather  was  beautiful ;  the  sea-breezes  here  keep  off  intense  heat  in 
the  warmest  season.     We  walked  first  to  see  the  shrubbery  and  plantation 

of  a  lady,  Mrs.  B ,  who  has  a  very  pretty  house  about  a  mile  and  a 

half  out  of  the  town.  Here  we  rested,  and  regaled  ourselves  with  sweet 
flowers,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  old  castle, — its  ruins  rather, — which  we 
most  completely  examined,  not  leaving  one  stone  untrod,  except  such  as 
must  have  precipitated  us  into  the  sea.  This  castle  is  built  almost  in  the 
sea,  upon  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  its  situation,  therefore,  is  nobly  bold 
and  striking.  It  is  little  more  now  than  walls,  and  a  few  little  winding 
staircases  at  its  four  corners. 

I  had  not  imagined  my  beautiful  companion  could  have  taken  so  much 
pleasure  from  an  excursion  so  romantic  and  lonely;  but  she  enjoyed  it 
very  much,  clambered  about  as  unaffectedly  as  if  she  had  lived  in  rural 
scenes  all  her  hfe,  and  left  nothing  unexamined. 

We  then  prowled  along  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  rocks,  and 
picked  up  sea-weeds  and  shells  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  such  as  to 
drive  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  or  the  Museum-keepers  to  despair  !  We  had  the 
Queen's  two  little  dogs,  Badine  and  Phillis,  for  our  guards  and  associates. 
We  returned  home  to  a  very  late  tea,  thoroughly  tired,  but  very  much 
pleased.  To  me  it  was  the  only  rural  excursion  I  had  taken  for  more  than 
three  years. 

The  Royal  party  came  not  home  till  past  eleven  o'clock.  The  Queen 
was  much  delighted  with  Sherborne  Castle,  which  abounds  with  regal 
curiosities,  honourably  acquired  by  the  family. 

Saturday,  August  8th. — To-day  we  went  to  Lulworth  Castle  ;  but  not 
with  Mrs.  Gwynn.  Her  Majesty  ordered  our  Royal  coach  and  four,  and 
directed  me  to  take  the  two  De  Lues. 

Lulworth  Castle  is  beautifully  situated,  with  a  near  and  noble  view  of  the 
sea.  It  has  a  spacious  and  very  fine  park,  and  commands  a  great  extent  of 
prospect.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Weld,  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose  eldest 
brother  was  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  A  singular  circumstance, 
that  their  Majesties  should  visit  a  house  in  which,  so  few  years  ago,  slie 
might  have  received  them. 

There  is  in  it  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  that  is  truly  elegant, — a  Pantheon 
in  miniature, — and  ornamented  with  immense  expense  and  richness.  The 
altar  is  all  of  finest  variegated  marbles,  and  precious  stones  are  glittering 
from  every  angle.     The  priests'  vestments,  which  are  very  superb,  and  all 
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the  sacerdotal  array,  were  shown  us  as  particular  favours:  and  Colonel 
Golds  worthy  comically  said  he  doubted  not  they  had  incense  and  oblations 
for  a  week  to  come,  by  way  of  purification  for  our  heretical  curiosity. 

The  castle  is  built  with  four  turrets.  It  is  not  very  ancient,  and  the 
inside  is  completely  modern,  and  fitted  up  with  great  elegance.  It  abounds 
in  pictures  of  priests,  saints,  monks,  and  nuns,  and  is  decorated  with  crosses 
and  Roman  Catholic  devices  without  end. 

They  show  one  room  in  which  two  of  our  Kings  have  slept ;  Charles  II. 
and  poor  James  II. 

We  returned  home  to  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the  play.  Mrs. 
Siddons  performed  Mrs.  Oakley.  What  pity  thus  to  throw  away  her  talents ! 
But  the  Queen  dislikes  tragedy,  and  the  honour  to  play  before  the  Royal 
family  blinds  her  to  the  little  credit  acquired  by  playing  comedy. 

Sunday,  August  9th. — The  King  had  a  council  yesterday,  which 
brought  most  of  the  great  officers  of  state  to  Weymouth. 

This  morning  so  many  of  them  came  to  church,  that  for  want  of  room, 
Colonels  Gwynn  and  Golds  worthy  asked  to  sit  in  the  pew  appropriated  for 
Miss  Planta  and  me. 

In  the  evening,  her  Majesty  desired  Miss  Planta  and  me  to  go  to  the 
rooms,  whither  they  commonly  go  themselves  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
after  looking  round  them,  and  speaking  where  they  choose,  they  retire  to 
tea  in  an  inner  apartment  with  their  own  party,  but  leave  the  door  wide 
open,  both  to  see  and  be  seen. 

Upon  receiving  this  command,  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Gwynn,  and  begged  her 
permission  for  our  joining  her.     We  agreed  to  call  for  her  at  eight  o'clock. 

The  rooms  are  convenient  and  spacious  :  we  found  them  very  full.  As 
soon  as  the  Royal  party  came,  a  circle  was  formed,  and  they  moved  round 
it,  just  as  before  the  ball  at  St.  James's,  the  King  one  way  with  his  cham- 
berlain, the  new-made  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  the  Queen  the  other  with 
the  Princesses,  Lady  Courtown,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  attendants  planted 
themselves  round  in  the  circle. 

I  had  now  the  pleasure,  for  the  first  time,  to  see  Mr.  Pitt :  but  his  appear- 
ance is  his  least  recommendation ;  it  is  neither  noble  nor  expressive.  Lord 
Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Villiers,  Lord  Delawarr,  &c.  &c,, 
were  in  the  circle,  and  spoken  to  a  long  time  each. 

Monday,  August  10th. — This  evening  I  had  a  large  party  to  tea ;  Lord 
Courtown,  the  new  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Colonels  Gwynn  and  Golds- 
worthy,  Miss  Planta,  and  the  two  De  Lues. 

Wednesday,  August  12th. — This  is  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday; 
but  it  has  not  been  kept. 

Thursday,  August  13th. — We  began  our  Western  tour.  We  all 
went  in  the  same  order  as  we  set  out  from  Windsor. 

We  arrived  at  Exeter  to  a  very  late  dinner.  We  were  lodged  at  the 
Deanery ;  and  Dr.  BuUer,  the  dean,  desired  a  conference  with  me,  for  we 
came  first,  leaving  the  Royals  at  Sir  George  Young's.  He  was  very  civil, 
and  in  highest  glee :  I  had  never  seen  him  before ;  but  he  told  me  he  intro- 
duced himself,  by  this  opportunity,  at  the  express  desire  of  Mrs.  Chapone 
and  Mrs.  Castle,  who  were  both  his  relations,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Warton.  I 
was  glad  to  hear  myself  yet  remembered  by  them. 

The  crowds,  the  rejoicings,  the  hallooing,  and  singing,  and  garlanding, 
and  decorating  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  old  city,  and  of  all  the  country 
through  which  we  passed,  made  the  journey  quite  charming :  such  happy 
loyalty  as  beamed  from  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men  came  close  to 
the  heart  in  sympathetic  joy. 
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Wc  passed  all  the  next  day  at  the  Deanery,  which  was  so  insufficient  to 
our  party,  that  not  only  the  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  lodged  at  the  hotel,  but 
even  Lady  Courtown  and  the  two  Lady  Waldegraves.  I  saw  nothing  of 
any  of  them  while  we  stayed  at  Exeter.  I  strolled  with  Miss  Planta  about 
the  town,  which  is  populous  and  busy  enough,  but  close  and  ugly.  The 
principal  parade  for  company,  however,  takes  in  a  fine  view  of  the  country  : 
and  the  cathedral  is  old  and  curious. 

I  had  already  been  all  this  tour,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rishton,  on  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage,  as  my  dearest  Susanna  may  remember. 

The  excessive  and  intemperate  eagerness  of  the  people  to  see  the  Royal 
Family  here  made  them  crowd  so  immoderately,  that  after  the  first  essay, 
they  feared  going  out  amongst  them. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday  the  15th,  we  quitted  Exeter,  in  which  there 
had  been  one  constant  mob  surrounding  the  Deanery  from  the  moment  of  our 
entrance. 

"We  proceeded  through  a  country  the  most  fertile,  varied,  rural  and  de- 
lightful, in  England,  till  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  aim,  Saltram.  We 
passed  through  such  beautiful  villages,  and  so  animated  a  concourse  of 
people,  that  the  whole  journey  proved  truly  delectable.  Arches  of  flowers 
were  erected  for  the  Royal  Family  to  pass  under  at  almost  every  town,  with 
various  loyal  devices,  expressive  of  their  satisfaction  in  this  circuit.  How 
happy  must  have  been  the  King ! — how  deservedly !  The  greatest  con- 
queror could  never  pass  through  his  dominions  with  fuller  acclamations  of 
joy  from  his  devoted  subjects  than  George  IE.  experienced,  simply  from 
having  won  their  love '  by  the  even  tenor  of  an  unspotted  life,  which,  at 
length,  has  vanquished  all  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects. 

Our  entrance  at  Saltram  was,  personally  to  Miss  Planta  and  me,  very 
disagreeable  :  we  followed  immediately  after  the  Royals  and  equerries  ;  and 
so  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  officers,  &c.,  were  assembled  to 
receive  them,  that  we  had  to  make  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  starers  the 
most  tremendous,  while  the  Royals  all  stood  at  the  windows,  and  the  other 
attendants  in  the  hall. 

The  house  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  It  accommodated 
us  all,  even  to  every  footman,  without  by  any  means  filling  the  whole. 

The  state  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  superb ;  hung  with  crimson 
damask,  and  ornamented  with  pictures,  some  few  of  the  Spanish  school,  the 
rest  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Angelica,  and  some  few  by  other  artists. 

Its  view  is  noble ;  it  extends  to  Plymouth,  Mount-Edgecumbe,  and  the 
neighbouring  fine  country.  The  sea  at  time  fills  up  a  part  of  the  domain 
almost  close  to  the  house,  and  then  its  prospect  is  complete. 

I  had  a  sweet  parlour  allotted  me,  with  the  far  most  beautiful  view  of  any, 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  opening  upon  the  state  apartments,  with  a  library  for 
the  next  room  to  it.  It  is  a  very  superb  apartment  in  its  fitting  up.  Lord 
Borringdon,  the  owner,  is  a  minor.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  married  Miss 
Harris,  is  one  of  his  maternal  uncles,  and  one  of  his  guardians. 

Su^-DAY,  August  16th. — This  is  the  birthday  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Births  and  deaths  ! — how  do  they  make  up  the  calculations  of  time  ! 

Lord  Courtown  brought  me  a  very  obliging  message  from  Lady  Mount- 
Edgecumbe,  who  had  been  here  at  noon  to  kiss  hands,  on  becoming  a 
Countess  from  a  Baroness.  She  sent  to  invite  me  to  see  her  place,  and  con- 
trive to  dine  and  spend  the  day  there.  Her  Majesty  approves  the  Mount- 
Edgecumbe  invitation. 

Mo:nday,  August  17th. — The  Queen  sent  for  me  in  the  afternoon,  to 
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hear  her  own  private  diary,  and  tell  her  if  it  was  English.     Indeed  there 
was  scarce  an  expression  that  was  foreign. 

Tuesday,  August  18th. — This  morning  the  Royals  were  all  at  a  grand 
naval  review.  I  spent  the  time  very  serenely  in  my  favourite  wood,  which 
abounds  in  seats  of  all  sorts  ;  and  then  I  took  a  fountain  pen,  and  wrote  my 
rough  journal  for  copying  to  my  dear  Sorelle. 

In  the  evening.  Lord  Courtown,  opening  my  parlour  door  called  out, 
*'  May  one  come  in  1" 

"  May  one  V  exclaimed  Colonel  Goldsworthy ;  "  may  two — may  iliree^ 
— TCidiy  four  ? — I  like  your  one,  indeed  !" 

And  in  they  all  entered,  and  remained  in  sociable  conversation  till  they 
were  all  called,  late,  to  cards. 

Wednesday,  August  19th. — Again  this  morning  was  spent  by  the 
Royals  at  Plymouth  Dock, — by  me  in  strolls  round  the  house.  The  wood 
here  is  truly  enchanting ;  the  paths  on  the  slant  down  to  the  water  resem- 
ble those  of  sweet  Norbury  Park. 

The  tea,  also,  was  too  much  the  same  to  be  worth  detailing.  I  will  only 
mention  a  speech  which  could  not  but  divert  me,  of  Mr.  Alberts,  the  Queen's 
page.  He  said  nobody  dared  represent  to  the  King  the  danger  of  his  present 
continual  exertion  in  this  hot  weather, — "  unless  it  is  Mr.  Fairly,"  he  added, 
"  who  can  say  any  thing,  in  his  genteel  roundabout  way." 

Friday,  August  2  1st. — To-day  the  Royals  went  to  Mount-Edgecumbe, 
and  Her  Majesty  had  commissioned  Lady  Courtown  to  arrange  a  plan  for 
Miss  Planta  and  me  to  see  Plymouth  Dock.  According,  therefore,  to  her 
Ladyship's  directions,  we  set  off  for  that  place,  and,  after  a  dull  drive  of 
about  five  miles,  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Commissioner,  Admiral  La 
Forey. 

Here  Mrs.  La  Forey  and  her  daughters  were  prepared  to  expect  us,  and 
take  the  trouble  of  entertaining  us  for  the  day. 

Three  large  and  populous  towns,  Plymouth,  Stockton,  and  Dock,  nearly 
join  each  other.  Plymouth  is  long,  dirty,  ill  built,  and  wholly  unorna- 
mented  with  any  edifice  worth  notice.  Stockton  is  rather  neater, — nothing 
more.  Dock  runs  higher,  and  is  newer,  and  looks  far  cleaner  and  more 
habitable. 

The  Commissioner's  is  the  best-situated  house  in  Dock :  it  is  opposite  a 
handsome  quay,  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  a  pretty  paved  walk,  or  terrace, 
before  the  house,  which  seems  used  as  a  mall  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
stored  with  naval  offices  innumerable. 

The  two  ladies  received  us  very  pleasantly.  Mrs.  La  Forey  is  well  bred, 
in  the  formal  way ;  but  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  MoUoy,  is  quite  free  from 
stiffiiess,  yet  perfectly  obliging,  very  easy,  very  modest,  and  very  engaging, 
and,  when  dressed  for  a  ball  in  the  evening,  very  handsome.  She  does  not 
become  a  deshabille,  but  cannot  look  otherwise  than  pleasing  and  agreeable, 
from  her  manners  and  countenance. 

Captain  MoUoy,  her  husband,  was  gone  to  attend  in  the  naval  procession 
that  conducted  the  Royals  to  Mount-Edgecumbe,  where  we  expected  to  dine  ; 
but  he  had  left  a  younger  officer,  Lieutenant  Gregory,  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  naval  show  to  us. 

The  Commissioner  himself  is  yet  more  formal  than  his  lady,  but  equally 
civil.  An  unmarried  daughter  appeared  next,  who  seems  sensible  and  good- 
humoured,  but  very  plain. 

We  sallied  forth  to  the  dockyard,  with  these  two  daughters,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Gregory,  a  very  pleasing  and  well-bred  young  officer.     How  often  I 
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wished  my  dear  James  had  happened  to  be  here,  in  any  employment,  at  this 
time ! 

The  dockyard  you  will  dispense  with  my  describing.  It  is  a  noble  and 
tremendous  sight,  and  we  were  shown  it  with  every  advantage  of  explana- 
tion. It  was  a  sort  of  sighing  satisfaction  to  see  such  numerous  stores  of 
war's  alarms! — ropes,  sails,  masts,  anchors, — and  all  in  the  finest  sym- 
metry, divided  and  subdivided,  as  if  placed  only  for  show.  The  neatness  and 
exactness  of  all  the  arrangement  of  those  stores  for  tempests,  filled  me  with 
admiration — so  did  the  whole  scene — though  not  with  pleasure  !  All  assu- 
rances, however  well  to  be  depended  upon,  of  safety,  are  but  so  many  indi- 
cations of  danger. 

While  we  were  seeing  the  anchor  business, — which  seemed  performed 
by  Vulcanic  demons,  so  black  they  looked,  so  savage  was  their  howl  in 
striking  the  red-hot  iron,  and  so  coarse  and  slight  their  attire, — we  were 
saluted  with  three  cheers,  from  the  accidental  entrance  of  Lord  Stopford, 
Lord  Courtown's  son,  and  Mr.  Townshend,  his  nephew  a  son  of  Lord 
Sydney,  just  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  And  the  sound,  in  those 
back  regions,  where  all  the  light  was  red-hot  fire,  had  a  very  fine  demoniac 
effect.  In  beating  the  anchor  they  all  strike  at  the  same  instant,  giving 
about  three  quick  strokes  to  one  slow  stroke ;  and  were  they  not  to  time 
them  with  the  most  perfect  conformity,  they  must  inevitably  knock  out  one 
another's  brains.  The  sight  of  this  apparently  continual  danger  gave  to 
the  whole  the  appearance  of  some  wild  rite  performed  from  motives  of 
superstition  in  some  uncivilized  country. 

While  we  were  yet  in  the  dockyard  we  were  joined  by  two  sea-captains, 
Captain  Molloy  and  Captain  Duckworth. 

Captain  Molloy  is  a  sensible  and  agreeable  man,  but  somewhat  haughty, 
and  of  conscious  consequence.  He  is  a  first  cousin  of  my  friend  Miss 
Baker  :  and  talking  of  that  excellent  person  and  her  worthy  mother  brought 
us  soon  into  acquaintance. 

Captain  Duckworth  is  both  sensible  and  amiable  in  his  style  of  conver- 
sation, and  has  a  most  perfect  and  kind  openness  of  manner  and  counte- 
nance ;  but  he  greatly  amused  me  by  letting  me  see  how  much  I  amused 
him.  I  never  surprised  him  looking  near  me,  without  seeing  on  his  face  so 
irresistible  a  simper,  that  I  expected  him  every  moment  to  break  forth  ;  never 
even  trying  to  keep  a  grave  face,  except  when  I  looked  at  him  in  full  front. 

I  found  he  knew  "  Burney  of  the  Bristol,"  as  he  called  our  James,  and 
I  named  and  conversed  about  him  by  every  opportunity. 

Captain  Molloy  invited  us,  when  we  had  exhausted  the  show  on  land,  to 
see  his  ship.  I  dislike  going  any  where  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Humane 
Society,  but  could  not  be  left  without  breaking  up  the  party :  this  was  my 
first  water-excursion,  though  two  had  been  proposed  to  me  at  Weymouth, 
which  I  had  begged  leave  to  decline. 

All,  however,  was  smooth  and  calm,  and  we  had  the  best  possible  navi- 
gators. We  went  to  the  ship  in  Captain  Molloy's  large  boat,  which  was 
very  trim  and  neat,  and  had  all  its  rowers  new  dressed  and  smart  for  royal 
attendance,  as  it  followed  the  King  in  all  his  water-excursions. 

The  ship  is  the  "  Bombay  Castle,"  of  seventy-four  guns.  It  had  the 
Admiralty  flag  hoisted,  as  Lord  Chatham  had  held  a  board  there  in  the 
morning.  It  is  a  very  fine  ship,  and  I  was  truly  edified  by  the  sight  of  all 
its  accommodations,  ingenuity,  utility,  cleanliness,  and  contrivances.  A 
man-of-war,  fitted  out  and  manned,  is  a  glorious  and  a  fearful  sight ! 

In  going  over  the  ship  we  came  to  the  midshipmen's  mess,  and  those, 
young  officers  were  at  dinner,  but  we  were  taken  in :  they  were  lighted  by 
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a  few  candles  fastened  to  the  wall  in  sockets.  Involuntarily  I  exclaimed, 
"  Dining  by  candle-light  at  noon-day  !"  A  midshipman,  starting  forward, 
said,  "  Yes,  ma'am,  and  Admiral  Lord  Hood  did  the  same  for  seven  years 
following  !" 

I  liked  his  spirit  so  much  that  I  turned  to  him,  and  said  I  was  very 
glad  they  looked  forward  to  such  an  example,  for  I  had  a  brother  in  the 
service,  which  gave  me  a  warm  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

This  made  the  midshipman  so  much  my  friend,  that  we  entered  into  a 
detailed  discourse  upon  the  accommodations  of  their  cabin,  mess,  &;c.,  and 
various  other  matters.  I  liked  him  much,  though  I  know  not  his  name ; 
but  my  constant  Captain  Duckworth  kept  me  again  wholly  to  his  own  cice- 
rone-ing,  when  I  turned  out  of  the  cabin. 

A  little,  however,  he  was  mortified  to  find  me  a  coward  upon  the  water. 
I  assured  him  he  should  cure  me  if  he  xjould  convince  me  there  was  no 
reason  for  fear.  He  would  not  allow  of  any,  but  could  not  disapprove  it. 
*'  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  and  honestly, — should  we  be  overturned  in  the  boat 
while  out  at  sea,  what  would  prevent  our  being  drowned  ?" 

He  would  not  suppose  such  an  accident  possible. 

I  pressed  him,  however,  upon  the  possibility  it  might  happen  once  in  a 
century,  and  he  could  not  help  laughing,  and  answered,  "  O,  we  should 
pick  you  all  up  !" 

I  desired  to  know  by  what  means.  "  Instruments,"  he  said.  I  forced 
him,  after  a  long  and  comic  resistance,  to  show  me  them.  Good  Heaven  ! 
they  were  three- pronged  iron  forks, — very  tridents  of  Neptune  ! 

I  exclaimed  with  great  horror,  "  These  I — why,  they  would  tear  the  body 
to  pieces  !" 

*'  O,"  answered  he  calmly,  "  one  must  not  think  of  legs  and  arms  when 
life  is  in  danger." 

I  would  not,  however,  under  such  protection,  refuse  sailing  round  Mount- 
Edgecumbe,  which  we  did  in  Captain  Molloy's  boat,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Royals,  in  sundry  garden-chairs,  were  driving  about  the  place.  It 
was  a  beautiful  view ;  the  situation  is  delightful.  But  Captain  Molloy  was 
not  in  the  best  harmony  with  its  owners,  as  they  had  disappointed  his 
expectations  of  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

The  Commissioner  did  not  retort  upon  us  the  omission ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  invited  to  his  own  table  most  of  the  personages  who  shared  in  the  mor- 
tification of  Captain  Molloy ;  Lord  Stopford,  Mr.  Townshend,  Lord  Fal- 
mouth, Lord  Hood,  Commodore  Goodal,  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  and  three 
or  four  more. 

The  dinner  was  very  pleasant.  My  two  neighbours  were  Lords  Fal- 
mouth and  Stopford :  the  first  is  heavy,  and  unlike  his  conversible  and 
elegant  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen  ,*  the  other  is  a  cheerful,  lively,  well-bred 
young  man.  But  my  chief  pleasure  was  in  seeing  Lord  Hood,  and  all  I 
saw  and  heard  struck  me  much  in  his  favour. 

Saturday,  August  22nd. — To-day  was  devoted  to  general  quiet ;  and  I 
spent  all  I  could  of  it  in  my  sweet  wood,  reading  the  *  Art  of  Contentment,' 
a  delightful  old  treatise,  by  the  author  of '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  which 
I  have  found  in  the  Saltram  Library. 

Monday,  August  24th. — To-day  the  Royals  went  to  Marystow,  Colonel 
Heywood's,  and  Miss  Planta  and  myself  to  Mount-Edgecumbe.  The 
Queen  had  desired  me  to  take  Miss  Planta,  and  I  had  written  to  prepare 
Lady  Mount-Edgecumbe  for  a  companion. 

We  went  in  a  chaise  to  the  ferry,  and  thence  in  a  boat.  I  did  not  like 
this  part  of  the  business,  for  we  had  no  pilot  we  knew,  nor  any  one  to  direct 
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us.  They  would  hardly  believe,  at  Mount-Edgecumbe,  we  had  adventured 
in  so  unguarded  a  manner ;  but  our  superior  is  too  high  to  discover  difficul- 
ties, or  know  common  precautions ;  and  we  fare,  therefore,  considerably 
worse  in  all  these  excursions,  from  belonging  to  crowned  heads,  than  we 
should  do  in  our  private  stations,  if  visiting  at  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Safe,  however,  though  not  pleasantly,  we  arrived  on  the  opposite  shore ; 
where  v/e  found  a  gardener  and  a  very  commodious  garden-chair  waiting 
for  us.  We  drove  through  a  sweet  park  to  the  house,  at  the  gate  of  which 
stood  Lord  and  Lady  Mount-Edgecumbe,  who  told  us  that  they  had  just 
heard  an  intention  of  their  Majesties  to  sail  up  the  River  Tamer,  and  there- 
fore they  thought  it  their  duty  to  hasten  off  to  a  seat  they  have  near  its 
banks,  Coteil,  with  refreshments  and  accommodations,  in  case  they  should 
be  honoured  with  a  visit  to  see  the  place,  which  was  very  ancient  and 
curious.  They  should  leave  Lord  Valletort  to  do  the  honours,  and 
expressed  much  civil  regret  in  the  circumstance :  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  to  admit  of  the  journey,  over  bad  roads,  if  they  deferred  it  till  after 
dinner. 

We  then  proceeded,  in  the  chair,  to  see  the  place ;  it  is  truly  noble ;  but 
I  shall  enter  into  no  description  from  want  of  time  :  take  a  list  simply  of 
its  particular  points.  The  sea,  in  some  places,  shows  itself  in  its  whole 
vast  and  unlimited  expanse  ;  at  others,  the  jutting  land  renders  it  merely  a 
beautiful  basin  or  canal ;  the  borders  down  to  the  sea  are  in  some  parts 
flourishing  with  the  finest  evergreens  and  most  vivid  verdure,  and  in  others 
are  barren,  rocky,  and  perilous.  In  one  moment  you  might  suppose  your- 
self cast  on  a  desert  island,  and  the  next  find  yourself  in  the  most  fertile 
and  luxurious  country.  In  different  views  were  shown  Cawsand  Bay,  the 
Hamoaze,  the  Rocks  called  The  Maker,  &c., — Dartmoor  Hills,  Plymouth, 
the  Dockyard,  Saltram,  and  St.  George's  Channel.  Several  noble  ships, 
manned  and  commissioned,  were  in  the  Hamoaze  ;  amongst  them  our 
Weymouth  friends,  the  "  Magnificent"  and  "  Southampton." 

A  very  beautiful  flower-garden  is  enclosed  in  one  part  of  the  grounds  ; 
and  huts,  seats,  and  ornaments  in  general,  were  well  adapted  to  the  scenery 
of  the  place.  A  seat  is  consecrated  to  Mrs.  Damer,  with  an  acrostic  on 
her  name  by  Lord  Valletort.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  state  of  vegetation 
at  this  place,  so  close  to  the  main.  Myrtles,  pomegrantes,  evergreens,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  all  thrive,  and  stand  the  cold  blast,  when  planted  in  a 
southern  aspect,  as  safely  as  in  an  inland  country.  As  it  is  a  peninsula,  it 
has  all  aspects,  and  the  plantations  and  dispositions  of  the  ground  are 
admirably  and  skilfully  assorted  to  them. 

The  great  open  view,  however,  disappointed  me :  the  towns  it  shows 
have  no  prominent  features,  the  country  is  as  flat  as  it  is  extensive,  and  the 
various  branches  of  the  sea  which  run  into  it  give,  upon  their  retreat,  a 
marshy,  muddy,  unpleasant  appearance.  There  is,  besides  a  want  of  some 
one  striking  object  to  arrest  the  eye,  and  fix  the  attention,  which  wearies 
from  the  general  glare.  Points,  however,  there  are,  both  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  that  merit  all  the  fame  which  this  noble  place  has  acquired. 

In  our  tour  around  it  we  met  Lord  Stopford,  Mr.  Townshend,  and  Cap- 
tain Douglas  ,•  and  heard  a  tremendous  account  of  the  rage  of  the  sea-cap- 
tains, on  being  disappointed  of  a  dinner  at  the  Royal  visit  to  Mount-Edge- 
cumbe. 

We  did  not  quit  these  fine  grounds  till  near  dinner-time.  The  house- 
keeper then  showed  us  the  house,  and  a  set  of  apartments  newly  fitted  up 
for  the  Royals,  had  they  chosen  to  sleep  at  Mount-Edgecumbe. 

The  house  is  old,  and  seems  pleasant  and  convenient. 
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In  a  very  pretty  circular  parlour,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  the 
chief  living  room,  I  saw  amongst  a  small  collection  of  books,  "  Cecilia."  I 
immediately  laid  a  wager  with  myself  the  first  volume  would  open  upon  Pac- 
chierotti ;  and  I  won  it  very  honestly,  though  I  never  expect  to  be  paid  it. 
The  chapter,  An  Opera  Rehearsal,  was  so  well  read,  the  leaves  always 
flew  apart  to  display  it. 

The  library  is  an  exceeding  good  room,  and  seems  charmingly  furnished. 
Here  Lord  Valletort  received  us.  His  lady  was  confined  to  her  room  by 
indisposition.  He  is  a  most  neat  little  beau,  and  his  face  has  the  roses  and 
lilies  as  finely  blended  as  that  of  his  pretty  young  wife.  He  was  extremely 
civil  and  attentive,  and  appears  to  be  really  amiable  in  his  disposition. 

Mr.  Brett,  a  plain,  sensible,  conversible  man,  who  has  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  dined  with  us  ;  and  a  young  Frenchman.  The  dinner  was 
very  cheerful ;  my  lord,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  looked  only  like  his  lady 
in  a  riding-dress. 

However,  he  received  one  mortifying  trial  of  his  temper  ;  he  had  sent  to 
request  sailing  up  the  Tamer  next  day  with  Sir  Richard  Bickerton ;  and  he 
had  a  blunt  refusal,  in  a  note,  during  our  repast.  Not  an  officer  in  the 
fleet  would  accommodate  him!  their  resentment  of  the  dinner  slight  is  quite 
vehement. 

We  returned  home  the  same  way  we  came  ;  the  good-natured  little  lord, 
and  Mr.  Brett  also,  quite  shocked  we  had  no  better  guard  or  care  taken 
of  us. 

Tuesday,  August  25th. — This  morning  all  the  Royals  went  sailing  up 
the  Tamer ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  very  amiable  and 
ingenious  Miss  Harriet  Bowdler,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  tea-party  at 
Mrs.  De  Luc's  in  my  first  monastic  year.  She  is  here  to  see  the  naval 
review,  at  Captain  Fanshaw's,  and  was  brought  by  Captain  Duckworth. 
Her  sister  Frances  is  now  at  Teignmouth,  where  first  I  met  her  ;  and 
rather  better,  but  in  a  miserable  state  of  health,  which  I  heard  with  much 
concern. 

Captain  Duckworth,  I  find,  has  both  a  house  and  a  mate  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mrs.  Bowdler  is  now  on  a  visit  to  both.  They  made  me  a 
long  and  pleasant  visit,  and  were  scarce  gone  when  Mrs.  Fox  was 
announced.  She  was  Miss  Clayton,  half-sister  to  poor  Emily  ;  and  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  her  marriage  to  the  Colonel,  who  is  own  brother  to 
Charles  Fox.  She  is  a  very  pleasing  woman.  These  all  came  on  the 
strength  of  the  Royals'  absence.  Mrs.  Fox  invited  me  much  to  her  bar- 
rack, where  she  is  quartered  with  her  husband  ;  and  offered  to  show  Miss 
Planta  and  me  the  citadel,  &c. ;  but  we  can  arrange  nothing  for  ourselves. 

Wednesday,  August  26th. — This  was  our  last  day  at  Saltram. 

The  Royals  went  to  see  Kitley,  a  place  of  Mr.  Bastard's  ;  and  at  noon 
I  had  a  visit  of  inquiry  about  them  all,  from  Lord  and  Lady  Mount-Edge- 
cumbe,  and  Lord  Valletort ;  who  were  all  full  of  the  honours  done  them, 
and  told  me  the  obelisks  and  arches  they  meant  to  construct  in  commemo- 
ration. Lady  Mount-Edgecumbe  made  me  promise  to  write  to  her  from 
Weymouth,  and  from  Windsor,  news  of  Royal  healths. 

I  had  a  visit  also  from  Admiral  La  Forey,  who  came  to  a  levee  of  the 
King,  and  was  created  a  baronet. 

From  the  window,  besides,  I  had  a  call  from  Captain  Onslow,  who  was 
waiting  the  King's  return  in  the  park.  He  told  me  he  had  brought  up  a 
brother  of  mine  for  the  sea.  I  did  not  refresh  his  memory  with  the  severi- 
ties he  practised  in  that  marine  education. 
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Thursday,  August  27th. — We  quitted  Saltram  in  the  same  order  we 
had  reached  it,  and  returned  to  Exeter,  where  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Friday,  August  28th. — We  travelled  back  to  Weymouth. 

****** 

Friday,  September  4th. — Her  Majesty  made  a  point  that  Miss  Planta 
and  myself  should  go  to-night  to  the  ball  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ; 
though,  having  no  party,  it  was  so  disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  ventured  to 
remonstrate.     That  is  never,  I  find,  even  in  declining  favours,  to  be  done. 

Sunday,  September  6th. — This  evening,  the  Royals  and  their  train  all 
went  again  to  the  rooms  to  drink  their  tea. 

Miss  Planta  and  myself  were  taking  ours  quietly  together,  and  I  was 
finishing  a  charming  sermon  of  Blair,  while  she  was  running  over  some 
old  newspapers,  when,  suddenly,  but  very  gently,  the  room-door  was 
opened,  and  then  I  heard  "  Will  Miss  Burney  permit  me  to  come  in,  and 
give  me  a  dish  of  tea  1"     'Twas  Mr.  Fairly. 

He  said  we  were  to  go  on  Monday  se'ennight  to  Lord  Bath's,  on 
Wednesday  to  Lord  Aylesbury's,  and  on  Friday  to  return  to  Windsor.  He 
was  himself  to  be  discharged  some  days  sooner,  as  he  should  not  be  wanted 
on  the  road. 

He  said  many  things  relative  to  court  lives  and  situations  :  with  respect, 
deference,  and  regard  invariable,  he  mentioned  the  leading  individuals ;  but 
said  nothing  could  be  so  weak  as  to  look  there^  in  such  stations,  for  such 
impossibilities  as  sympathy,  friendship,  or  cordiality  !  And  he  finished  with 
saying,  "  People  forget  themselves  who  look  for  them !"  Such,  however,  is 
not  my  feeling  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  has  met  with  some  unexpected  cold- 
ness.    Miss  Planta  being  present,  he  explained  only  in  generals. 

****** 

Monday,  September  14th. — We  all  left  Weymouth. 

All  possible  honours  were  paid  the  King  on  his  departure ;  lords,  ladies, 
and  sea-officers  lined  the  way  that  he  passed,  the  guns  of  the  Magnificent 
and  Southampton  fired  the  parting  salute,  and  the  ships  were  under  sail. 

We  all  set  out  as  before,  but  parted  on  the  road.  The  Royals  went  to 
breakfast  at  Redlinch,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ilchester,  where  Mr.  Fairly  was  in 
waiting  for  them,  and  thence  proceeded  to  a  collation  at  Sherborne  Castle, 
whither  he  was  to  accompany  them,  and  then  resign  his  present  attendance, 
which  has  been  long  and  troublesome  and  irksome,  I  am  sure. 

Miss  Planta  and  myself  proceeded  to  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  late  Lord  Weymouth  ,*  where  we  were  all  to  dine,  sleep,  and  spend  the 
following  day  and  night. 

Longleat  was  formerly  the  dwelling  of  the  Earl  of  Lansdowne,  uncle  to 
Mrs.  Delany ;  and  here,  at  this  seat,  that  heartless  uncle,  to  promote  some 
political  views,  sacrificed  his  incomparable  niece,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
marrying  her  to  an  unwieldy,  uncultivated,  country  esquire,  near  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  scarce  ever  sober — his  name  Pendarves. 

With  how  sad  an  awe,  in  recollecting  her  submissive  unhappiness,  did  I 
enter  these  doors ! — and  with  what  indignant  hatred  did  I  look  at  the  por- 
trait of  the  unfeeling  Earl,  to  whom  her  gentle  repugnance,  shown  by 
almost  incessant  tears,  was  thrown  away,  as  if  she,  her  person,  and  her 
existence  were  nothing  in  the  scale,  where  the  disposition  of  a  few  boroughs 
opposed  them !  Yet  was  this  the  famous  Granville — the  poet,  the  fine  gen- 
tleman, the  statesman,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Pope,  of  whom  he  wrote — 

"  What  Muse  for  Granville  can  refuse  to  sing  ?" 
Mine^  I  am  sure,  for  one. 
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Lady  Bath  showed  us  our  rooms,  to  which  we  repaired  immediately,  to 
dress  before  the  arrival  of  the  Royals. 

We  dined  with  the  gentlemen,  all  but  the  Marquis,  who  was  admitted,  in 
his  own  house,  to  dine  with  the  King  and  Queen,  as  were  all  the  ladies  of 
his  family.  Lord  Weymouth,  the  eldest  son,  was  our  president ;  and  two 
of  his  brothers,  Lords  George  and  John,  with  Lord  Courtown,  and  the  two 
Colonels  made  the  party.  The  Weymouths,  Thynnes  rather,  are  silent, 
and  we  had  but  little  talk  or  entertainment. 

My  poor  Mrs.  Delany  was  constantly  in  my  mind — constantly,  con- 
stantly!— I  thought  I  saw  her  meek  image  vainly  combating  affliction  and 
disgust  with  duty  and  compliance,  and  weeping  floods  of  tears,  unnoticed 
by  her  unrelenting  persecutor. 

We  spent  all  the  following  day  here.  I  went  to  the  chapel ;  I  felt  horror- 
struck  as  I  looked  at  the  altar :  what  an  offering  for  ambition !  what  a 
sacrifice  to  tyranny ! 

The  house  is  very  magnificent,  and  of  an  immense  magnitude.  It  seems 
much  out  of  repair,  and  by  no  means  cheerful  or  comfortable.  Gloomy 
grandeur  seems  the  proper  epithet  for  the  building  and  its  fitting-up.  It 
had  been  designed  for  a  monastery,  and  as  such  was  nearly  completed 
when  Henry  VIII.  dissolved  those  seminaries.  It  was  finished  as  a  dwell- 
ing-house in  the  reign  of  his  son,  by  one  of  the  Thynnes,  who  was  knighted 
in  a  field  of  battle  by  the  Protector  Somerset. 

Many  things  in  the  house,  and  many  queer  old  portraits,  afforded  me 
matter  of  speculation,  and  would  have  filled  up  more  time  than  I  had  to 
bestow.  There  are  portraits  of  Jane  Shore  and  Fair  Rosamond,  which 
have  some  marks  of  originality,  being  miserable  daubs,  yet  from  evidently 
l)eautiful  subjects.  Arabella  Stuart  is  also  at  full  length,  and  King  Charleses 
and  Jameses  in  abundance,  with  their  queens,  brethren,  and  cousins.  There 
are  galleries  in  this  house  of  the  dimensions  of  college  halls. 

The  state  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  very  handsome  ;  but  the  queer 
antique  little  old  corners,  cells,  recesses,  "  passages  that  lead  to  nothing," 
unexpected  openings,  and  abrupt  stoppages,  with  the  quaint  devices  of 
various  old-fashioned  ornaments,  amused  me  the  most. 

My  bed-room  was  furnished  with  crimson  velvet,  bed  included,  yet  so 
high,  though  only  the  second  story,  that  it  made  me  giddy  to  look  into  the 
park,  and  tired  to  wind  up  the  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  formerly  the  favourite 
room,  the  housekeeper  told  me,  of  Bishop  Ken,  who  put  on  his  shroud  in  it 
before  he  died.  Had  I  fancied  I  had  seen  his  ghost,  I  might  have  screamed 
my  voice  away,  unheard  by  any  assistant  to  lay  it ;  for  so  far  was  I  from 
the  rest  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  mansion,  that  not  the  lungs  of  Mr. 
Bruce  could  have  availed  me.  'Tis  the  room,  however,  in  which  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Exeter  resides  when  here,  and  he  was  a  favourite  of  my  Mrs. 
Delany ;  and  all  that  brought  her  to  my  mind  without  marrying  her  was 
soothing  to  me. 

The  housekeeper  showed  me  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Granville,  her  mother. 
It  is  handsome,  and  not  wholly  unresembling.  Lord  Bath  was  a  distant 
relation  of  the  Granvilles. 

The  park  is  noble  and  spacious.  It  was  filled  with  country  folks,  permitted 
to  enter  that  they  might  see  their  sovereigns,  and  it  looked  as  gay  without  as 
it  seemed  gloomy  within.  The  people  were  drest  in  their  best,  as  if  they 
came  to  a  fair ;  and  such  shouts  and  hallooings  ensued,  whenever  the  King 
appeared  at  a  window,  that  the  whole  building  rang  again  with  the  vibra- 
tion.    Nothing  upon  earth  can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  sight  of  this 
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dear  and  excellent  King  thus  loved  and  received  by  all  descriptions  of  his 
subjects. 

AVeunesday,  September  16th. — We  set  out  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  a  multitude,  from  Longleat  for  Tottenham  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Ayles- 
bury. The  park  is  of  great  extent  and  moderate  beauty.  The  house  is 
very  well. 

We  had  only  our  own  party,  the  three  gentlemen,  at  dinner  and  break- 
fast. These  gentlemen  only  dine  with  the  King  when  he  keeps  house,  and 
keeps  it  incog,  himself.  At  Tottenham  Park,  only  my  Lord  Aylesbury, 
as  master  of  the  house  was  admitted.  He  and  his  lady  were  both  extremely 
desirous  to  make  all  their  guests  comfortable  ;  and  Lady  Aylesbury  very 
politely  offered  me  the  use  of  her  own  collection  of  books.  But  I  found,  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  a  very  large  old  library,  in  which  there  were  sundry 
uncommon  and  curious  old  English  tracts,  that  afforded  me  much  enter- 
tainment.    'Tis  a  library  of  long  standing. 

Here  are  many  original  portraits  also,  that  offer  enough  for  speculation. 
A  "  Bloody  Mary,"  by  Sir  Anthony  More,  which  I  saw  with  much  curi- 
osity, and  liked  better  than  I  expected.  The  beautiful  Duchesses  of  Cleve- 
land and  Portsmouth,  I  fancy  by  Kneller  ;  but  we  had  no  cicerone.  A 
very  fine  picture  of  a  lady  in  black,  that  I  can  credit  to  be  Vandyke,  but 
who  else  can  I  know  not.  Several  portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  extremely 
soft  and  pleasing,  and  of  subjects  uncommonly  beautiful ;  many  by  Sir 
Grodfrey  Kneller,  well  enough  ;  and  many  more  by  Sir  Something  Thorn- 
hill,  very  thick  and  heavy. 

The  good  lord  of  the  mansion  put  up  a  new  bed  for  the  King  and  Queen 
that  cost  him  900Z. 

We  drove  about  the  park  in  garden-chairs  ;  but  it  is  too  flat  for  much 
diversity  of  prospect. 

Two  things  I  heard  with  concern — that  my  godmother,  Mrs.  Greville, 
was  dead  ;  and  that  poor  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes. 

Friday,  September  18th. — We  lefl  Tottenham  Court,  and  returned  to 
Windsor.  The  Royals  hastened  to  the  younger  Princesses,  and  I  ....  to 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  I  was  civilly  received,  however.  But  deadly  dead 
sunk  my  heart  as  I  entered  her  apartment. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  visit  from  my  dear  brother  Charles — full  of  busi- 
ness, letters,  &c.  I  rejoiced  to  see  him,  and  to  confab  over  all  his  affairs, 
plans,  and  visions,  more  at  full  length  than  for  a  long  time  past.  I  was 
forced  to  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  he  flourished  away 
successfully  enough ;  but  it  was  very  vexatious  as  he  had  matters  innu- 
merable for  discussion. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY: 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  October  27,  1 789. 

Most  dear  Sir, — ^We  go  on  here  amazingly  well,  though  every  day  now 
presents  some  anniversary  of  such  miseries  as  scarce  any  house  ever  knew 
before  last  year.  They  call  back  to  my  mind  every  circumstance,  with 
daily  accuracy,  and  a  sort  of  recoUective  melancholy  that  I  find  always 
ready  to  mix  with  the  joy  and  thanksgiving  of  the  most  blessed  deliverance 
and  change. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  think  more  of  our  escape  than  of  the  sudden  adver- 
sity of  the  French.     Truly  terrible  and  tremendous  are  revolutions  such 
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as  these.  There  is  nothing  in  old  history  that  I  shall  any  longer  think 
fabulous ;  the  destruction  of  the  most  ancient  empires  on  record  has  nothing 
more  wonderful,  nor  of  more  sounding  improbability,  than  the  demolition 
of  this  great  nation,  which  rises  up  all  against  itself  for  its  own  ruin — per- 
haps annihilation.  Even  the  Amazons  were  but  the  poissardes  of  the  day  ; 
I  no  longer  doubt  their  existence  or  their  prowess ;  and  name  but  some 
leader  amongst  the  destroyers  of  the  Bastile,  and  what  is  said  of  Hercules 
or  Theseus  we  need  no  longer  discredit.  I  only  suppose  those  two  heroes 
were  the  many-headed  mob  of  ancient  days. 

I  had  the  surprise  and  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  a  note  from  Mrs. 
Lambart :  her  son  is  married  to  a  lady  who  lived  at  Windsor,  and  they  are 
now  altogether  in  this  town.  I  contrived,  after  encountering  my  difficulties 
successfully  (a  very  female  Hercules  I  think  myself  when  I  conquer  them), 
to  call  upon  her.  She  lamented  losing  the  pleasure  of  your  society,  and  of 
my  mother's,  by  quitting  Chelsea  ;  and  the  cause,  you  may  easily  believe, 
she  lamented  far  more  deeply.  Much  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  her,  and 
all  bad :  she  had  lost  this  brother,  with  whom  she  meant  to  reside  frequently, 
and  she  had  lost  her  other  brother,  Sir  Phillip  Jennings  Gierke,  and  two 
nephews  ;  and  the  mutual  friend  through  whom  we  became  acquainted,  and 
at  whose  house  we  had  alone  met  is  lost  also.  How  much  and  how  melan- 
choly was  our  conversation  upon  that  subject !  a  subject  always  sad,  j^et  in- 
variably interesting  and  dear  to  me. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  in  the  papers  the  death  of  poor  Mr.  Bremner.  I  hope 
he  had  read,  in  your  "  History  of  Music,"  the  honourable  mention  of  his 
possessing  Queen  Elizabeth's  "  Virginal  Book  f  To  whom  does  that  book 
now  devolve?  I  think  what  you  say  of  the  time  required — a  month's 
practice — to  enable  any  master  in  Europe  to  play  one  of  the  lessons,  will 
not  much  stimulate  the  sale,  amongst  the  busy  professors  of  these  busy  days  : 
but  a  Dilettante  purchaser  may  yet  be  found  :  they  have  generally  most 
courage,  because  less  belief  in  difficulties,  from  being  further  off  from  dis- 
cerning them  ;  I  should  else  fear  you  had  ruined  the  market. 

I  was  told  the  other  day,  by  Mrs.  Fisher,  wife  of  our  canon,  that  "  my 
friend  Mr.  Twining"  was  at  Windsor.  I  did  the  impossible  in  order  to 
meet  him  at  her  house  for  a  moment,  and  then  found  it  was  that  good 
friend's  brother,  with  his  wife.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them  both,  but  not 
considerably  the  more  for  the  disappointment  and  mistake. 

My  own  dearest  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock,  have  just  paid  me  their  an- 
nual visit  here.  How  grieved  was  I,  when  it  was  over,  to  think  another 
October  must  come  ere  Windsor  had  any  chance  of  repeating  that  felicity 

to  me  !    Yet  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  soon  of  seeing  the  lovely  Mrs. ; 

but  her  sight,  poor  thing !  is  amongst  the  sensations  that  are  even  peculiarly 
melancholy  at  Windsor. 

We  all  go  on  here,  day  by  day,  night  by  night,  so  precisely  the  same,  that 
monotony  cannot  be  more  perfect. 

I  hope  when  you  come  to  town  you  see  dear  Sir  Joshua  ? 
Ever,  dearest  Sir, 

Most  lovingly  and  dutifully,  your 

F.  B. 

November. — My  memorandums  of  this  month  are  very  regular  ;  but  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  condense  them  all  into  the  days  and  circumstances  es- 
sential. 

Upon  the  birthday  of  the  Princess  Sophia  I  had  the  honour  to  present  my 
VOL.  II.  20 
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Leathcrhead  fairings, — the  pincushion,  needle-book,  and  letter-case  of  pink 
satin,  and  the  inkstand,  so  long  deferred,  for  Princess  Mary. 

Early  in  this  month  I  had  the  solace  of  three  little  interviews  with  my  be- 
loved Susanna.  On  the  birthday  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  the  excellent 
Mr.  and  JMrs.  Smelt,  just  arrived  from  their  summer  tour  to  their  daughters, 
came  hither  with  congratulations.  As  it  proved,  'twas  the  last  visit  of  that 
very  white-souled  and  amiable  woman,  and  the  last  time  I  ever  beheld  her ; 
and  she  was  particularly  well,  and  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  the  fatal 
end  so  near  approaching. 

The  following  day  Colonel  Gwynn  came.  He  told  us  at  tea-time,  the 
wonderful  recovery  of  Colonel  Goldsworthy,  who  has  had  an  almost  despe- 
rate illness ;  and  then  added  that  he  had  dined  the  preceding  day  with  him, 
and  met  Mr.  Fairly,  who  was  coming  to  Windsor,  and  all  prepared,  when 
he  was  suddenly  stopped,  on  the  very  preceding  evening,  by  a  fresh  attack 
of  the  gout. 

I  heard  this  with  much  concern,  and  made  many  inquiries,  which  were 
presently  interrupted  by  an  exclamation  of  Major  Garth,  who  was  now  in 
waiting.  "  The  gout !"  he  cried  :  "  nay,  then,  it  is  time  he  should  get  a 
nurse  ;  and,  indeed,  I  hear  he  has  one  in  view." 

Colonel  Gwynn  instantly  turned  short,  with  a  very  significant  smile  of 
triumph,  towards  me,  that  seems  to  confirm  this  assertion,  while  he  exulted 
in  his  own  prediction  at  Cheltenham. 

The  following  morning,  while  I  was  alone  with  my  Royal  Mistress,  she 
mentioned  Mr.  Fairly  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Weymouth.  It 
was  to  express  much  displeasure  against  hini :  he  had  misled  Lord  Ayles- 
bury about  the  ensuing  drawing-room,  by  affirming  there  would  be  none  this 
month. 

After  saying  how  wrong  this  was,  and  hearing  me  venture  to  answer  I 
could  not  doubt  but  he  must  have  had  some  reason,  which,  if  known,  might 
account  for  his  mistake,  she  suddenly,  and  with  some  severity  of  accent, 
said,  "  He  will  not  come  here !  For  some  reason  or  other  he  does  not 
choose  it !     He  cannot  bear  to  come  !" 

How  was  I  amazed  !  and  silenced  pretty  effectually ! 

She  then  added,  "  He  has  set  his  heart  against  coming.  I  know  he  has 
been  in  town  some  considerable  time,  but  he  has  desired  it  may  not  be  told 
here.  I  know,  too,  that  when  he  has  been  met  in  the  streets,  he  has  called 
out,  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  are  going  to  Windsor,  do  not  say  you  have 
seen  me.' " 

Wednesday,  November  18th. — We. were  to  go  to  town:  but  while  I 
was  taking  my  hasty  breakfast  Miss  Planta  flew  in  to  the  room,  eagerly  ex- 
claiming "  Have  you  heard  the  new^s  ?" 

I  saw  instantly,  by  her  eyes  and  manner,  what  she  meant ;  and  therefore 
answered,  "  I  believe  so." 

"  Mr.  Fairly  is  going  to  be  married  !     I  resolved  I  would  tell  you." 

"  I  heard  the  rumour,"  I  replied,  "  the  other  day,  from  Colonel  Gwynn." 

"  O,  it's  true !"  she  cried ;  "  he  has  written  to  ask  leave ;  but  for  Hea- 
ven's sake  don't  say  so  !" 

I  gave  her  my  ready  promise,  for  I  believed  not  a  syllable  of  the  matter  j 
but  I  would  not  tell  her  that. 

We  went  to  town  not  only  for  the  drawing-room  on  the  next  day,  but  also 
for  the  play  on  this  Wednesday  night :  and  the  party  appointed  to  sit  in  the 
Queen's  private  box,  as  on  these  occasions  the  balcony-box  opposite  to  the 
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Royals  is  called,  dined  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, — namely,  Mrs,  Stainforth, 
Miss  Planta,  Mr.  De  Luc,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Willis. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  playhouse  we  found  the  lobby  and  all  the  avenues 
so  crowded,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  forced  our  way  up  the 
stairs.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  good  King  at  the  theatre  since  his 
illness. 

When  we  got  up  stairs,  we  were  stopped  effectually :  there  was  not  room 
for  a  fiy ;  and  though  our  box  was  not  only  taken  and  kept,  but  partitioned 
off,  to  get  to  it  was  wholly  impracticable. 

Mr.  Willis  and  Miss  Planta  protested  they  would  go  down  again,  and 
remonstrate  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager ;  and  I  must  own  the  scene  that 
followed  was  not  unentertaining.  Mrs.  Stainforth  and  myself  were  fast 
fixed  in  an  angle  at  the  corner  of  the  stairs,  and  Mr.  De  Luc  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  where  he  began  offering  so  many  grave  arguments,  with 
such  deliberation  and  precision,  every  now  and  then  going  back  in  his 
reasoning  to  correct  his  own  English,  representing  our  right  to  proceed,  and 
the  wrong  of  not  making  way  for  us,  that  it  was  irresistibly  comic  to  see 
the  people  stare,  as  they  pushed  on,  and  to  see  his  unconscious  content  in 
their  passing  him,  so  long  as  he  completed  his  expostulations  on  their  inde- 
corum. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Mrs.  Stainforth  lost  her  cloak,  and  in  her  loud  lamenta- 
tions, and  calls  upon  all  present  to  witness  her  distress  (to  which,  for  en- 
hancing its  importance,  she  continually  added,  "  Whoever  has  found  it 
should  bring  it  to  the  Queen's  house,")  she  occupied  the  attention  of  all 
upon  the  stairs  as  completely  as  it  was  occupied  by  Mr.  De  Luc  for  all  in 
the  passages  :  but,  helas  !  neither  the  philosophic  harangue  of  the  one,  nor 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  other,  prevailed ;  and  while  there  we  stood,  expect- 
ing an  avenue  to  be  formed,  either  for  our  eloquence  or  our  consequence, 
not  an  inch  of  ground  did  we  gain,  and  those  who  had  neither  made  their 
way,  and  got  on  in  multitudes. 

Offended,  at  length,  as  well  as  tired,  Mrs.  Stainforth  proposed  our  going 
down,  and  waiting  in  the  lobby,  till  Mr.  Harris  arrived. 

Here  we  were  joined  by  a  gentleman,  whose  manner  of  fixing  me  showed 
a  half- recollection  of  my  face,  which  I  precisely  returned  him,  without  being 
able  to  recollect  where  I  had  seen  him  before.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Stainforth, 
who  answered  as  if  she  knew  him,  and  then  he  came  to  me  and  offered  to 
assist  in  getting  me  to  my  box.  I  told  him  the  manager  had  already  been 
sent  to.  He  did  not,  however,  go  off,  but  entered  into  conversation  upon 
the  crowd,  play,  &c.,  with  the  ease  of  an  old  acquaintance.  I  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Stainforth  who  he  was,  and  heard — Lord 
Mountmorres,  whom  you  may  remember  I  met  with  at  the  theatre  at  Chel- 
tenham. 

What,  however,  was  ridiculous  enough  was,  that,  after  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  he  asked  me  who  Mrs.  Stainforth  was !  and  I  afterwards 
heard  he  had  made  the  same  inquiry  of  herself  about  me !  The  difference 
of  a  dressed  and  undressed  head  had  occasioned,  I  suppose,  the  doubt. 

The  moment,  however,  he  had  completely  satisfied  himself  in  this,  he 
fairly  joined  me,  as  if  he  had  naturally  belonged  to  our  party.  And  it  turned 
out  very  acceptable,  for  we  were  involved  in  all  such  sort  of  difficulties  as 
our  philosopher  was  the  least  adapted  to  remove. 

We  now  went  about,  in  and  out,  up  and  down,  but  without  any  power  to 
make  way,  the  crowd  every  instant  thickening. 

We  then  were  fain  to  return  to  our  quiet  post,  behind  the  side-boxes  in 
the  lobby,  where  we  remained  till  the  arrival  of  the  King,  and  then  were 
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sonicwliat  recomposed  for  missing  the  sight  of  his  entrance,  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  liis  reception ;  for  so  violent  an  huzzaing  commenced,  such  thun- 
dering clapping,  knocking  with  sticks,  and  shouting,  and  so  universal  a 
chorus  of"  God  save  the  King,"  that  not  all  the  inconveniences  of  my  situa- 
tion could  keep  my  heart  from  beating  with  joy,  nor  my  eyes  from  running 
over  with  gratitude  for  its  occasion. 

Lord  Mountmorres,  who  joined  in  the  stick  part  of  the  general  plaudit, 
exclaimed  frequently,  "  What  popularity  is  this  1  how  fine  to  a  man's  feel- 
ings 1  yet — he  must  find  it  embarrassing." 

Indeed  I  should  suppose  he  could  with  difficulty  bear  it.  'Twas  almost 
adoration  !  How  much  I  lament  that  I  lost  the  sight  of  his  benign  counte- 
nance, during  such  glorious  moments  as  the  most  favoured  monarch  can 
scarce  enjoy  twice  in  the  longest  life ! 

Miss  Planta  and  Mr.  Willis  now  returned :  they  had  had  no  success  ; 
Mr.  Harris  said  they  might  as  well  stem  the  tide  of  the  ocean  as  oppose  or 
rule  such  a  crowd. 

The  play  now  began ;  and  Lord  Mountmorres  went  away  to  reconnoitre  ; 
but,  presently  returning,  said,  "If  you  will  trust  yourself  with  me  I  will 
show  you  your  chance."  And  then  he  conducted  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  our  box,  which  exhibited  such  a  mass  of  living  creatures, 
that  the  insects  of  an  ant-hill  could  scarce  be  more  compact. 

We  were  passed  by  Lord  Stopford,  Captain  Douglas,  and  some  other  of 
our  acquaintance,  who  told  us  of  similar  distresses ;  and  in  this  manner 
passed  the  first  act!  The  box-keeper  came  and  told  Lord  Mountmorres  he 
could  now  give  his  Lordship  one  seat :  but  the  humours  of  the  lobby  he 
now  preferred,  and  refused  the  place :  though  I  repeatedly  begged  that  we 
might  not  detain  him.  But  he  was  determined  to  see  us  safe  landed  before 
he  left  us. 

Mr.  Harris  now  came  again,  and  proposed  taking  us  another  way,  to  try 
to  get  up  some  back  stairs.  We  then  went  behind  the  scenes  for  this  pur- 
pose :  but  here  Mr.  Harris  v^^as  called  away,  and  we  were  left  upon  the 
stage.  Lord  Mountmorres  led  me  to  various  peep-holes,  where  I  could  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  as  well  as 
the  people,  and  the  whole  was  a  sight  most  grateful  to  my  eyes. 

So  civil,  however,  and  so  attentive  he  was,  that  a  new  perplexity  now 
occurred  to  me :  he  had  given  up  his  place,  and  had  taken  so  much  trouble, 
that  I  thought,  if  we  at  last  got  to  our  box,  he  would  certainly  expect  to  be 
accommodated  in  it.  And  to  take  any  one,  without  previous  permission, 
into  the  Queen's  private  box^  and  immediately  facing  their  Majesties,  was  a 
liberty  I  knew  not  how  to  risk  ;  and,  in  truth,  I  knew  not  enough  of  his 
present  politics  to  be  at  all  sure  if  they  might  not  be  even  peculiarly 
obnoxious. 

This  consideration,  therefore,  began  now  so  much  to  reconcile  me  to 
this  emigrant  evening,  that  I  ceased  even  to  wish  for  recovering  our  box. 

When  Mr.  Harris  came  back,  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  propose  but  his 
own  box,  which  we  readily  accepted. 

To  this  our  access  was  easy,  as  it  was  over  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
consequently  not  desirable  to  those  who  came  to  see  them.  I  too  now  pre- 
ferred it,  as  it  was  out  of  their  sight,  and  enabled  me  to  tell  Lord  Mount- 
morres, who  led  me  to  it  through  the  crowd  with  unceasing  trouble  and 
attention,  that  till  he  could  get  better  accommodated  a  place  was  at  his 
service. 

He  closed  instantly  with  the  offer,  placing  himself  behind  me ;  but  said 
he  saw  som.e  of  his  relations  in  the  opposite  stage-box,  Lady  Mornington 
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and  her  beautiful  daughter  Lady  Ann  Wellesley,  and,  as  soon  as  the  act 
was  over,  he  would  go  down  and  persuade  them  to  make  room  for  him. 

I  was  shocked,  however,  after  all  this,  to  hear  him  own  himself  glad  to 
sit  down,  and  he  was  still  rather  lame,  from  a  dreadful  overturn  in  a  car- 
riage, in  which  his  leg  had  been  nearly  crushed  by  being  caught  within  the 
coach  door,  which  beat  down  upon  it,  and  almost  demolished  it. 

This  anecdote,  however,  led  to  another  more  pleasant ;  for  it  brought  on 
a  conversation  which  showed  me  his  present  principles,  at  least,  were  all  on 
the  government  side.  The  accident  had  happened  during  a  journey  to 
Chester,  in  his  way  to  Ireland,  whither  he  was  hastening  upon  the  Regency 
business,  last  winter :  and  he  went  to  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  the  first 
time  he  quitted  his  room,  after  a  confinement  of  three  weeks  from  this  ter- 
rible bruise. 

"  But  how,"  cried  I,  "  could  you  stand  ?" 

"  I  did  not  stand,"  he  answered ;  "  they  indulged  me  with  leave  to  speak 
sitting," 

"  What  a  useful  opening,  then,  my  Lord,"  cried  I,  "  did  you  lose  for  every 
new  paragraph  !" 

I  meant,  the  cant  of  "  Now  I  am  upon  my  legs."  He  understood  it 
instantly,  and  laughed  heartily,  protesting  it  was  no  small  detriment  to  his 
oratory. 

The  play  was  the  "  Dramatist,"  written  with  that  species  of  humour  in 
caricature  that  resembles  O'Keefe's  performances  ;  full  of  absurdities,  yet 
laughable  in  the  extreme.  We  heard  very  ill,  and,  missing  the  beginning, 
we  understood  still  worse :  so  that,  in  fact,  I  was  indebted  to  my  new  asso- 
ciate for  all  the  entertainment  I  received  the  whole  evening. 

AVhen  the  act  was  over,  the  place  on  which  he  had  cast  his  eye,  near 
Lady  Mornington,  was  seized  ;  he  laughed,  put  down  his  hat,  and  com- 
posed himself  quietly  for  remaining  where  he  was. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  a  singular  character,  though  of  what  sort  I  know 
not :  but  in  his  conversation  he  showed  much  information,  and  a  spirited 
desire  of  interchanging  ideas  with  those  who  came  in  his  way. 

We  talked  a  great  deal  of  France,  and  he  related  to  me  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  just  fresh  imported  thence.  He  was  there  at  the  first  assembling 
of  the  Notables,  and  he  saw,  he  said,  impending  great  events  from  that 
assemblage.  The  two  most  remarkable  things  that  has  struck  him,  he  told 
me,  in  this  wonderful  revolution,  were — first,  that  the  French  Guards 
should  ever  give  up  their  King  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  chief  spirit  and 
capacity  hitherto  shown  amongst  individuals  had  come  from  the  eccle- 
siastics. 

He  is  very  much  of  opinion  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  come  round  to 
this  island.  In  what,  I  asked,  could  be  its  pretence  ? — The  game-laws,  he 
answered,  and  the  tithes. 

He  told  me,  also,  a  great  deal  of  Ireland,  and  enlarged  my  political 
knowledge  abundantly, — but  I  shall  not  be  so  generous,  my  dear  friends,  as 
to  let  you  into  all  these  state  matters. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  good  sort  of  quirk  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  when  the 
power  of  the  mob  and  their  cruelty  were  first  reciting,  quarrelled  with  a 
gentleman  for  saying  the  French  government  was  become  a  democracy, 
and  asserted  it  was  rather  a  mobocracy.  The  pit,  he  said,  reminded  him 
of  a  sight  he  once  saw  in  Westminster  Hall, — a  floor  of  faces. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  Westminster  at  that  time,  with  Charles  Fox  ! — 
Thus  do  we  veer  about. 

At  the  end  of  the  farce,  "  God  save  the  King"  was  most  vociferously 
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csAlcd  lor  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  all  the  singers  of  the  theatre 
came  on  the  stage  to  sing  it,  joined  by  the  whole  audience,  who  kept  it  up 
till  the  Sovereign  of  his  people's  heart  left  the  house.  It  was  noble  and 
heart-melting  at  once  to  hear  and  see  such  loyal  rapture,  and  to  feel  and 
know  it  so  deserved. 

Feiday,  November  20th. — Some  business  sent  me  to  speak  with  Miss 
Planta  before  our  journey  back  to  Windsor.  When  it  was  executed  and  I 
was  coming  away,  she  called  out,  "  O !  a  propos — it's  all  declared,  and  the 
Princesses  wished  Miss  Fuzilier  joy  yesterday  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
looked  remarkably  well ;  but  said  Mr.  Fairly  had  still  a  little  gout  and  could 
not  appear." 

Now  first  my  belief  followed  assertion ;  but  it  was  only  because  it  was 
inevitable,  since  the  Princesses  could  not  have  proceeded  so  far  without 
certainty. 

7p  Tp  TT  ^  7f"  W  Tt- 

We  returned  to  Windsor  as  usual,  and  there  I  was,  just  as  usual,  obliged 
to  finish  every  evening  with  picquet ! — and  to  pass  all  and  every  afternoon, 
from  dinner  to  midnight  in  picquet  company. 

Saturday,  November  28th. — The  Queen,  after  a  very  long  airing, 
came  in  to  dress,  and  summoned  me  immediately ;  and  in  two  minutes  the 
Princess  Royal  entered,  and  said  something  in  German,  and  then  added, 
"  And  Mr.  Fairly,  ma'am,  begs  he  may  see  you  a  moment  now,  if  pos- 
sible." 

This  is  his  first  coming  to  the  house  since  her  Royal  Highness's  birth- 
day, just  two  months  ago. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  was  answered  coolly,  "  but  I  am  going  to  dress." 

"  He  won't  keep  you  a  moment,  mamma,  only  he  wants  to  get  on  to  St. 
Leonard's  to  dinner." 

Miss  Fuzilier  is  now  there. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  answered,  "  Fll  slip  on  my  powdering-gown,  and  see 
him." 

I  found,  however,  they  had  already  met,  probably  in  the  passage,  for  the 
Queen  added,  "How  melancholy  he  looks! — does  not  he.  Princess  Royal?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  mamma  !"     They  then  again  talked  in  German. 

The  Princess  then  went  to  call  him ;  and  I  hastened  in  to  the  next  room, 
with  some  caps  just  then  inspecting. 

Mr.  Turbulent  again  dined  with  us,  and  said,  "  I  find  Mr.  Fairly  is  here 
to-day  ?  when  is  he  to  be  married  ?" 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  reproved  him  for  talking  of  "  soch  things  ;"  she 
holds  it  petty  treason  to  speak  of  it,  as  they  are  both  in  office  about  the 
Court ;  though  she  confessed  it  would  be  in  a  fortnight. 

At  tea,  when  the  gentlemen — General  Bude,  Majors  Price  and  Garth, 
and  Mr.  Willis — appeared,  she  said,  "  Where  be  Mr.  Fairly  V  They  all 
exclaimed,  "  Is  he  here  ?" 

"  O,  certain,  if  he  ben't  gone  !" 

I  then  said  he  had  gone  on  to  St.  Leonard's. 

They  all  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  that  he  should  come,  and  go,  and 
see  none  of  them. 

When  they  retired,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  exclaimed,  "  For  what  not  stay 
one  night  1  For  what  not  go  to  the  gentlemen  ?  It  looks  like  when  he  been 
ashamed.  O  fie  !  I  don't  not  like  soch  ting.  And  for  what  always  say 
contraire? — always  say  to  overy  body  he  won't  not  have  her! — There 
mught  be  someting  wrong  in  all  that — it  looks  not  welL" 

I  saw  a  strong  desire  to  have  me  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  I 
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constantly  answer  to  these  exclamations,  that  these  sort  of  situations  are 
regarded  in  the  world  as  licensing  denials  first,  and  truancy  from  all  others 
afterwards. 

Sunday,  November  29th. — General  Harcourt  was  here  at  tea ;  but  not 
one  of  our  gentlemen  inquired  after  his  guest ;  they  are  affronted  at  his 
running  away  from  all. 

General  Harcourt,  however,  uncalled,  made  the  following  speech.  "  Fairly 
is  not  the  thing — not  at  all — very  unwell :  an  unformed  gout — the  most 
disagreeable  sensation  I  suppose  a  man  can  have,  and  the  most  uncomfort- 
able ;  a  real  fit  would  be  far  preferable ;  but  it  is  something  hanging  about 
him  that  comes  to  nothing." 

This  was  heard  by  all,  even  his  particular  friend  General  Bude,  without 
the  least  expression  of  care.  To  forget  is  soon  to  be  forgotten  ! — he  has 
dropped  them  till  they  now  drop  him. 

December. — Most  gratefully  I  met  the  mild  anniversaries  of  this  month, 
which  was  so  dreadful  in  the  year  '88.  The  King's  health  seems  perfect, 
and  there  is  a  coolness  and  composure  in  his  manner  that  promise  its  per- 
manency— God  be  praised  ! 

But  let  me  now,  to  enliven  you  a  little,  introduce  to  you  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, self-made,  that  I  meet  at  the  chapel,  and  who  always  sits  next  me 

when  there  is  room, — Mrs.  J- ,  wife  to  the  Bishop  of  K :  and  before 

the  service  begins,  she  enters  into  small  talk,  with  a  pretty  tolerable  degree 
of  frankness,  not  much  repressed  by  scruples  of  delicacy. 

Take  a  specimen.  She  opened,  the  other  morning,  upon  my  situation 
and  occupation,  and  made  the  most  plump  inquiries  into  its  particulars,  with 
a  sort  of  hearty  good  humour  that  removed  all  impertinence,  whatever  it 
left  of  inelegance  : — and  then  began  her  comments. 

Well,  the  Queen,  to  be  sure,  is  a  great  deal  better  dressed  than  she 
used  to  be  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  really  think  it  is  but  an  odd  thing  for  you  ! 
Dear  !  I  think  it's  something  so  out  of  the  way  for  you  !  I  can't  think  how 
you  set  about  it.  It  must  have  been  very  droll  to  you  at  first.  A  great 
deal  of  honour,  to  be  sure,  to  serve  a  Queen,  and  all  that ;  but  I  dare  say 
a  lady's-maid  could  do  it  better ;  though  to  be  called  about  a  Queen,  as 
I  say,  is  a  great  deal  of  honour :  but  for  my  part,  I  should  not  like  it ; 
because  to  be  always  obliged  to  go  to  a  person,  whether  one  was  in 
the  humour  or  not,  and  to  get  up  in  a  morning,  if  one  was  never  so 
sleepy  ! — dear  !  it  must  be  a  mighty  hurry-skurry  life  !  you  don't  look  at  all 
fit  for  it,  to  judge  by  appearances,  for  all  its  great  honour,  and  all  that." 

Is  not  this  a  fit  bishop's  wife  ?  is  not  here  primitive  candour  and  vera- 
city ?  I  laughed  most  heartily, — and  we  have  now  commenced  acquaint- 
ance for  these  occasional  meetings. 

If  this  honest  dame  does  not  think  me  fit  for  this  part  of  my  business, 
there  is  another  person,  Madlle.  Montmollin,  who,  with  equal  simplicity, 
expresses  her  idea  of  my  unfitness  for  another  part.  "  How  you  bear  it," 
she  cries,  "  living  with  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  !  I  like  it  better  living  in 
prison  ! — 'pon  m'honneur,  I  prefer  it  bread  and  water ;  I  think  her  so  cross 
never  was.  If  I  you,  I  won't  bear  it — poor  Miss  Burney  ! — I  so  sorry  ! — 
'pon  m'honneur,  I  think  to  you  oftens  ! — you  so  confined,  you  won't  have 
no  pleasures  !" 

Miss  Gomme,  less  plaintive,  but  more  solemn,  declared  the  other  day,  "  I 
am  sure  you  must  go  to  heaven  for  living  this  life  !"  So,  at  least,  you  see, 
though  in  a  court,  1  am  not  an  object  of  envy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Colonel  Wellbred  came  into  waiting,  to 
my  never-failing  satisfaction.     Yet  I  was  sorry  to  lose  Major  Garth,  who 
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seems  a  man  of  real  worth,  religious  principles,  and  unaffected  honour, 
with  a  strong  share  of  wit  and  a  great  deal  of  literature. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  came  for  the  Christmas  sermon,  and  spent  some 
days  here.  Bishop  Hurd  had  not  health  for  coming,  which  I  lament  sin- 
cerely. I  made  much  acquaintance  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  and,  as 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  passed  the  holidays  in  town,  we  were  altogether  very 
cheerful  and  comfortable.  The  Major  is  kept  by  the  King's  invitation,  and 
always  at  Windsor. 

Madame  La  Fite  told  me  she  liked  extremmelee  dat  Collonel  respectable 
JMajor  Preece. 

Poor  Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave  was  taken  very  dangerously  ill  at  this 
time ;  and  as  her  sister  was  absent,  I  devoted  to  her  every  moment  in  my 
power.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  was  sent  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  her. 
The  extreme  danger  from  inflammation  soon  gave  way  to  his  prescriptions; 
but  pain  and  illness  were  not  of  such  rapid  flight. 

How  I  pitied  poor  Lady  Elizabeth !  She  had  but  just  lost  her  eldest 
brother.  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  was  only  gone  on  a  melancholy  visit  to  his 
beautiful  widow,  who  was  one  of  the  House  of  Waldegrave  Graces,  married 
to  her  first  cousin. 

Sir  Lucas  wrote  to  Captain  Waldegrave,  the  only  surviving  brother,  who 
came  instantly. 

The  Queen  committed  to  me  the  preparing  Lady  Caroline  to  see  him. 
I  was  so  much  head  nurse,  that  I  had  every  opportunity  to  do  it  gently,  and 
it  was  very  essential  not  to  cause  her  any  emotion,  even  of  joy.  She  is  of 
so  placid  a  nature,  that  the  task  was  not  difficult,  though  I  devised  means 
to  save  all  risks,  which  some  time  or  other  may  divert  you.  Captain  Walde- 
grave is  a  gentle  and  interesting  young  man,  and  tenderly  affectionate  to 

his  sisters. 

*  *  #  *  .  *  #  * 
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Home  Events — An  odd  Marriage  Ceremony — The  Bishop  of  Salisbury — A  Bridal  Visit 
— Domestic  Event — Mr.  Alison — The  Duchess  de  Biron — Recommencement  of  Has- 
tings's Trial — Edmund  Burke — Impromptu  by  Hastings  on  Mr.  Grey's  Speech — News- 
paper  Gossip — Lords  Chesterfield,  Bulkley,  and  Fortescue — Ill-breeding — A  Literary 
Party — Jacob  Bryant — Scene  in  the  Queen's  Dressing-room — Court  Etiquette — Gar- 
rick — Mrs,  Piozzi — Easter  Party  at  Windsor — Jacob  Bryant — A  Patriot  King — Read- 
ing to  the  Queen — Mrs.  Piozzi's  Travels — Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Wolsey — Colonel  Man- 
ners— A  Senator — Mr.  Pitt's  Tax  on  Bachelors — A  Day  at  Hastings's  Trial — Wind- 
ham and  Burke — Sturm's  Meditations — Interview  with  Mrs.  Piozzi — Bruce's  Travels — 
Madame  Benda — Mr.  Twining — Lady  Corke — Lord  Valletort — An  English  Sailor — A 
Day  at  Hastings's  Trial — Speeches  of  Burke  and  Windham — Mrs.  Crewe — Lady  Mary 
Duncan — Reading  "  The  Rivals" — Lady  Harcourt — Lady  Juliana  Penn — Hastings's 
Trial — Speech  of  his  Counsel — Conversation  with  Windham — His  Skill  in  Greek — His 
Remarks  on  Burke — Private  and  Personal  Character  of  Hastings — Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds — His  Loss  of  Sight — The  Duchess  de  Biron — Mesdames  de  Boufflers — Project 
of  Miss  Burney's  Retirement  from  Court — The  Duchess  of  Dorset — Mr.  Cambridge. 

January. — Mrs.  Smelt  was  now  most  dangerously  ill,  and  her  excellent 
husband  wretched  in  the  extreme;  and  this  unhappy  circumstance  was  the 
leading  interest  and  occupation  of  this  period. 
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I  saw  my  dear  and  good  Mrs.  Ord  by  every  opportunity  ;  indeed,  I  made 
no  other  visit  out  of  my  family,  nor  receive  any  other  visiter  at  home. 

At  Chelsea  I  saw  my  dearest  father  from  the  time  we  settled  once  a  week, 
that  is,  twice  in  the  month !  I  met  there  also  Pacchierotti,  to  my  great 
delight;  and  he  sang  so  liberally  and  so  enchantingly,  that,  just  during  that 
time,  I  knew  not  an  ill  in  the  world  ! 

My  Esterina  too  I  visited  twice  !  were  she  but  as  fat  as  she  is  dear  !  as 
stout  as  she  is  good ! — far  enough  is  she  from  it ! — yet  her  sweet  spirits  keep 
their  native  gaiety,  at  least  their  native  propensity ;  for  they  reillume  through 
all  her  thinness  and  sufferings,  and  bring  her  out,  from  time  to  time,  such 
as  she  was  meant  to  be.  Dearest  Esther,  it  saddened  me  within  to  see  her ! 
— God  restore  and  preserve  her  ! 

Mr.  Fairly  was  married  the  6th. — I  must  wish  happiness  to  smile  on  that 
day  and  all  its  anniversaries ;  it  gave  a  happiness  to  me  unequalled,  for  it 
was  the  birthday  of  my  Susanna  ! 

One  evening,  about  this  time,  Mr.  Fisher,  now  Doctor,  drank  tea  with  us 
at  Windsor,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  Mr.  Fairly's  marriage  that  much 
amazed  me.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  perform  the  ceremony.  It  was 
by  special  licence,  and  at  the  house  of  Sir  R F . 

So  religious,  so  strict  in  all  ceremonies,  even,  of  religion,  as  he  always 
appeared,  his  marrying  out  of  a  church  was  to  me  very  unexpected.  Dr. 
Fisher  was  himself  surprised,  when  called  upon,  and  said  he  supposed  it 
must  be  to  please  the  lady. 

Nothing,  he  owned,  could  be  less  formal  or  solemn  than  the  whole. 
Lady  C,  Mrs.  and  Miss  S.,  and  her  father  and  brother  and  sister,  were  pre- 
sent. They  all  dined  together  at  the  usual  hour,  and  then  the  ladies,  as 
usual,  retired.  Some  time  after,  the  clerk  was  sent  for,  and  then,  with  the 
gentlemen,  joined  the  ladies,  who  were  in  the  drawing-room,  seated  on  sofas, 
just  as  at  any  other  time.  Dr.  Fisher  says  he  is  not  sure  they  were  work- 
ing, but  the  air  of  common  employment  was  such,  that  he  rather  thinks  it, 
and  every  thing  of  that  sort  was  spread  about  as  on  any  common  day — 
work-boxes,  netting-cases,  &c.  &c. ! 

Mr.  Fairly  then  asked  Dr.  Fisher  what  they  were  to  do?  He  answered, 
he  could  not  tell ;  for  he  had  never  married  any  body  in  a  room  before. 

Upon  this,  they  agreed  to  move  a  table  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the 
ladies  still  sitting  quietly,  and  then  put  on  it  candles  and  a  prayer-book. 
Dr.  Fisher  says  he  hopes  it  was  not  a  card-table,  and  rather  believes  it  was 
only  a  Pembroke  work-table. 

The  lady  and  Sir  R.  then  came  forward,  and  Dr.  Fisher  read  the  service. 

So  this,  methinks,  seems  the  way  to  make  all  things  easy  ! 

Yet — with  so  little  solemnity — without  even  a  room  prepared  and  empty 
— to  go  through  a  business  of  such  portentous  seriousness  1  'Tis  truly 
amazing  from  a  man  who  seemed  to  delight  so  much  in  religious  regulations 
and  observances.  Dr.  Fisher  himself  was  dissatisfied,  and  wondered  at  his 
compliance,  though  he  attributed  the  plan  to  the  lady. 

The  bride  behaved  extremely  well,  he  said,  and  was  all  smile  and  com- 
placency. He  had  never  seen  her  to  such  advantage,  or  in  such  soft  looks, 
before;  and  perfectly  serene,  though  her  sister  was  so  much  moved  as  to  go 
into  hysterics. 

Afterwards,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  for  a 
friend's  house  in  Hertfordshire  by  themselves,  attended  by  servants  with 
white  favours.  The  rest  of  the  party,  father,  sister,  and  priest  included,  went 
to  the  play,  which  happened  to  be  Benedict, 
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I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  but  that  I  had  a  most  beau- 
tiful trimming  worked  me  for  it  by  Miss  Cambridge,  who  half  fatigued  her- 
self to  death,  for  the  kind  pleasure  that  I  should  have  my  decorations  from 
her  hands. 

If  in  some  points  my  lot  has  been  unenviable,  what  a  constant  solace, 
what  sweet  and  soft  amends,  do  I  find  and  feel  in  the  almost  unexampled 
union  of  kindness  and  excellence  in  my  chosen  friends  ! 

The  day  after  the  birthday  produced  a  curious  scene.  To  soften  off,  by 
the  air,  a  violent  headache,  I  determined  upon  walking  to  Chelsea  to  see  my 
dear  father.  I  knew  I  should  thus  avoid  numerous  visiters  of  the  house- 
hold, who  might  pay  their  devoirs  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

I  missed  my  errand,  and  speedily  returned,  and  found  many  cards  from 
bedchamber- women  and  maids  of  honour;  and,  while  still  reading  them,  I 
was  honoured  with  a  call  from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  and  in  two  minutes 
my  dear  father  came  himself. 

A  pleasant  conversation  was  commencing,  when  Columb  opened  the 
door,  and  said,  "  Colonel  Fairly  begs  leave  to  ask  you  how  you  do." 

He  had  been  married  but  a  week  before  he  came  into  the  midst  of  all  the 
Court  bustle,  w^hich  he  had  regularly  attended  ever  since ! 

It  was  a  good  while  before  the  door  opened  again  ;  and  I  heard  a  buzz  of 
voices  in  the  passage :  but  when  it  was  thrown  open,  there  appeared — the 
bride  herself ! — and  alone  ! 

She  looked  quite  brilliant  in  smiles  and  spirits.  I  never  saw  a  counte- 
nance so  enlivened.  I  really  believe  she  has  long  cherished  a  passionate 
regard  for  Mr.  Fairly,  and  brightens  now  from  its  prosperity. 

I  received  her  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power,  immediately  wishing 
her  joy :  she  accepted  it  with  a  thousand  dimples,  and  I  seated  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  myself  by  her  side. 

Nobody  followed  ;  and  I  left  the  Bishop  to  my  father,  while  we  entered 
into  conversation,  upon  the  birthday,  her  new  situation  in  being  exempt  from 
its  fatigues,  and  other  matters  of  the  time  being. 

I  apologised  to  Mrs.  Fairly  for  my  inability  to  return  the  honour  of  her 
visit,  but  readily  undertook  to  inform  Her  Majesty  of  her  inquiries,  which 
she  earnestly  begged  from  me. 

February. — I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  give  this  month  in  loose  scraps 
of  anecdotes,  and  have  done  with  it. 

The  safety  of  my  beautiful  friend,  Mrs. ,  I  must  first  mention,  as 

it  was  the  most  important  circumstance  of  this  period  to  my  mind.  De- 
lighted with  a  little  child,  she  wrote  me  word  she  could  now  forget  every 
sorrow,  if  her  innocent  darling  might  be  spared  to  her. 

My  dearest  Charlotte  also  spent  this  time  in  town,  and  was  with  me,  as 
usual,  whenever  I  could  make  opportunity  for  the  happiness  of  her  dear 
and  innocent  society. 

The  loss  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Smelt,  and  all  its  grief  and  distress,  you 
were  informed  of  at  the  time.  Her  truly  afflicted  mate  is  quite  lost  without 
her.  His  daughters  behave  like  angels.  Mrs.  Goulton  came  in  the  illness, 
and  has  never  left  him  since  his  deprivation,  and  means  never  to  part  from 
him  more,  except  to  Mrs.  Cholmley. 

I  have  been  introduced  to  this  lady,  and  in  a  melancholy  correspondence 
with  her  upon  this  subject,  she  seems  very  worthy  her  origin  ;  which,  from 
me,  is  very  high  praise. 

I  received  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  at  this  time,  from  a  letter  sent  me  by 
Mrs.  Alison,  formerly  my  old  friend  Miss  Gregory.     She  is  married,  and 
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very  happy,  and  has  four  children.  Mr.  Alison  lives  wholly  in  Scotland  : 
but  she  took  the  opportunity  of  his  having  just  published  a  metaphysical 
disquisition  on  Taste,  to  renew  our  long-dropped  acquaintance,  by  sending 
me  the  work.  I  dread  attacking  metaphysics,  but  I  have  thanked  her  cor- 
dially for  her  kind  remembrance. 

I  had  much  more  difficulty  from  another  call  to  an  old  connection,  Mrs. 
North  ;  she  wrote  me  quite  a  warmly-affectionate  regret  of  losing  all  sight 
of  me,  but  an  earnest  invitation,  in  the  Bishop's  name  as  well  as  her  own, 
to  come  one  day  to  meet  la  Duchesse  de  Biron  and  the  French  noblesse  now 
in  England. 

I  should  really  have  liked  it,  as  I  hear  nothing  but  commendation  of  that 
Duchesse,  and  have  had  already  two  or  three  propositions  for  meeting  her  ; 
but  it  was  not  approved,  and  therefore  I  was  fain  to  decline  it.  I  took  what 
precaution  I  could  to  avoid  giving  offence,  but  I  have  heard  no  more  from 
Mrs.  North. 

Tuesday,  February  16th. — Mr.  Hastings's  trial  recommenced  ;  and 
Her  Majesty  graciously  presented  me  with  tickets  for  Mr,  Francis,  Char- 
lotte, and  myself.  She  acknowledged  a  very  great  curiosity  to  know  whether 
my  old  friends  amongst  the  managers  would  renew  their  intercourse  with  a 
Court  friend,  or  include  me  in  the  distaste  conceived  against  herself,  and 
drop  their  visits.  I  had  not  once  been  to  the  trial  the  preceding  year,  nor 
seen  any  of  the  set  since  the  King's  illness. 

We  were  three  hours  before  they  entered,  all  spent  in  a  harmony  of  con- 
verse and  communication  I  never  for  three  hours  following  can  have  else- 
where :  no  summons  impending — no  fear  of  accidental  delay  drawing  off 
attention  to  official  solicitude. 

At  the  stated  time  they  entered  in  the  usual  form,  Mr.  Burke  first.  I 
felt  so  grieved  a  resentment  of  his  late  conduct,  that  I  was  glad  to  turn 
away  from  his  countenance.  I  looked  elsewhere  during  the  whole  pro- 
cession, and  their  subsequent  arrangement,  that  I  might  leave  totally  to 
themselves  and  their  consciences  whether  to  notice  a  friend  from  Court  or 
not.  Their  consciences  said  not.  No  one  came  ;  I  only  heard  through 
Charlotte  that  Mr.  Windham  was  of  the  set. 

Mr.  x^nstruther  spoke,  and  all  others  took  gentle  naps!  I  don't  believe 
he  found  it  out. 

When  all  was  concluded,  I  saw  one  of  them  ascending  towards  our 
seats  :  and  presently  heard  the  voice  of  Mr.  Burke. 

I  wished  myself  many  miles  off!  'tis  so  painful  to  see  with  utter  disap- 
probation those  faces  we  have  met  with  joy  and  pleasure  !  He  came  to 
speak  to  some  relations  of  Mr.  Anstruther ;  I  was  next  them,  and,  when 
recovered  from  my  first  repugnance,  I  thought  it  better  to  turn  round,  not 
to  seem  leading  the  way  myself  to  any  breach.  1  met  his  eyes  immediately, 
and  curtsied.  He  only  said,  "  O  !  is  it  you  ?"  then  asked  how  I  did,  said 
something  in  praise  of  Mr.  Anstruther,  partly  to  his  friends  and  partly  to 
me — heard  from  me  no  reply — and  hurried  away,  coldly,  and  with  a  look 
dissatisfied  and  uncordial. 

I  was  much  concerned ;  and  we  came  away  soon  after. 

Here  is  an  impromptu,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Hastings  during 
Mr.  Grey^s  speech,  which  was  a  panegyric  on  Mr.  Philip  Francis  : — 

*'  It  hurts  me  not,  that  Grey,  as  Burke's  assessor, 
Proclaims  me  Tyrant,  Robber,  and  Oppressor, 

Tho'  for  abuse  alone  meant ; 
For  when  he  calPd  himself  the  bosom  friend, 
The  Friend  of  Philip  Francis, — I  contend 
He  made  me  full  atonement." 


'^: 
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I  was  called  upon,  on  my  return,  to  relate  the  day's  business.  Heavy 
and  lame  was  the  relation  ;  but  their  Majesties  were  curious,  and  nothing 
better  suited  truth. 

Major  Price  and  Colonel  Well  bred  continued  regularly  of  our  Windsor 
parties,  and  their  society  is  most  amiable  and  pleasing. 

The  Colonel  told  me  he  had  several  of  Smith's  drawings,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  show  me  the  collection,  as  well  as  the  collections  of  his  brother, 
if  I  would  make  a  party  of  my  friends,  and  bring  them  to  a  little  breakfast 
at  his  house,  at  any  day  or  hour  that  would  suit  me. 

I  have  heard  there  is  much  worth  seeing  in  his  and  his  brother's  reposi- 
tory ;  and  I  should  accept  his  obliging  proposal  with  great  pleasure  if  I  had 
opportunity.  I  think  I  should  not  long  hesitate  as  to  the  party  of  friends  I 
should  hope  would  accompany  me.  He  has  repeated  the  request  so  earnestly 
and  so  politely,  that  I  have  half  promised  to  make  the  attempt. 

Another  time  Mr.  Thomas  Willis  was  of  the  set.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
did  not  leave  London  all  the  month.  He  startled  me  a  little  by  a  hint  of 
some  newspaper  paragraph  concerning  me  :  he  stayed  on,  when  all  were 
gone  but  Miss  Planta,  and  I  then  demanded  an  explanation. 

It  was  a  peremptory  promise,  he  said,  of  a  new  book. 

"  O  yes,"  cried  Miss  Planta  ;  "  I  have  heard  of  it  some  time  :  and  Mr. 
Turbulent  says  we  all  shall  be  in  it." 

"  Why — I  have  been  thinking  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Willis,  in  a  dry  way 
peculiar  to  himself,  "  and  shaking  my  poor  head  and  shoulders,  to  feel 
how  I  could  keep  them  steady  in  case  of  an  assault.  And,  indeed,  this 
thought,  all  along  has  made  me,  as  you  may  have  observed,  rather  cautious 
and  circumspect,  and  very  civil.     I  hope  it  has  not  been  thrown  away." 

"  Well,  any  body's  welcome  to  me  and  my  character,"  cried  Miss  Planta  ; 
"  and  that's  always  the  answer  I  make  them  when  they  tell  me  of  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Willis,  affecting  great  solemnity,  "  I  cannot 
say  quite  so  much  :  on  the  contrary,  I  never  go  out  of  the  room  but  I  think 
to  myself,  How  have  I  behaved  to-night  ?  Will  that  do  ?  Will  t'other  tell 
well  1  No,  no ;  not  well ! — not  well  at  all ! — all  in  the  wrong  there.  But, 
hang  it! — never  mind! — she's  very  humane — she  won't  be  hard  upon  a 
trifle  !" 

I  told  him  I  was  very  glad  he  had  such  a  trust. 

I  could  learn  nothing  more  of  the  paragraph  ;  but  it  served  for  ample 
play  to  his  dry  humour  the  next  evening,  when  our  tea-party  was  suddenly 
enlarged  by  the  entrance  of  the  Lords  Chesterfield,  Bulkley,  and  Fortescue. 

Lord  Chesterfield  brought  in  the  two  latter  without  any  ceremony,  and 
never  introduced  nor  named  them,  but  chatted  on  with  them  apart,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  room  to  themselves :  and  Colonel  Wellbred,  to  whom  all 
gentlemen  here  belong,  was  out  of  the  room  in  search  of  a  curious  snuff'-box 
that  he  had  promised  to  show  us.  Major  Price,  who  by  great  chance  was 
seated  next  me,  jumped  up  as  if  so  many  wild  beasts  had  entered  and 
escaped  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Willis  was  only  a  sharp 
looker-on. 

This  was  awkward  enough  for  a  thing  so  immaterial,  as  I  could  not  even 
ask  them  to  have  any  tea,  from  uncertainty  how  to  -  address  them  ;  and  I 
believe  they  were  entirely  ignorant  whither  Lord  Chesterfield  was  bringing 
them,  as  they  came  in  only  to  wait  for  a  Royal  summons. 

How  would  that  quintessence  of  high  ton,  the  late  Lord  Chesterfield, 
blush  to  behold  his  successor !  who  with  much  share  of  humour,  and  of 
good  humour  also,  has  as  little  good  breeding  as  any  man  I  ever  met  with. 
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Take  an  instance. — Lord  Bulkley,  who  is  a  handsome  man,  is  immensely 
tall ;  the  Major,  who  is  middle-sized,  was  standing  by  his  chair,  in  close 
conference  with  him. — "  Why,  Bulkley,"  cried  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  you  are 
just  the  height  sitting  that  Price  is  standing^ 

Disconcerted  a  little,  they  slightly  laughed  ;  but  Lord  Bulkley  rose,  and 
they  walked  off  to  a  greater  distance. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  looking  after  them,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  walking 
steeple  he  is  ! — why,  Bulkley,  you  ought  to  cut  off  your  legs  to  be  on  a 
level  with  society !" 

Colonel  Wellbred,  ever  elegant  in  all  attentions,  and  uniform  in  shov/ing 
them,  no  sooner  returned,  and  perceived  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  formed 
a  separate  party  with  his  friends,  than  he  stationed  himself  at  the  tea-table, 
dividing  with  the  exactest  propriety  his  time  and  conversation  between  the 
two  sets. 

When  they  were  all  summoned  away,  except  Mr.  Willis,  who  has  never 
that  honour  but  in  private,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  and  called  out, 
'*  I  shall  pity  those  men  when  the  book  comes  out ! — I  would  not  be  in  their 
skins !" 

I  understood  him  perfectly, — and  answered  truly,  that  I  was  never 
affronted  more  than  a  minute  with  those  by  whom  I  could  never  longer  be 
pleased. 

tF  TP  ^  ^  ^  "^ 

My  dearest  readers  know  that  this  month  I  went  to  meet  my  own 
assembly^  as  it  is  honourably  called,  at  Lady  Rothes' :  it  was  smaller  than 
at  Mrs.  Ord's,  but  very  pleasant, — Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Ord,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  his  Lady  Louisa, 
Mr.  Pepys,  Mrs.  Buller,  Lord  Leslie,  and  my  dearest  father. 

All  our  talk  was  of  France,  the  illustrious  fugitives  now  here,  and  poor 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  academic  troubles. 

Monday,  March  1st. — This  morning  we  went  to  Windsor.  Mr.  De 
Luc  was  already  there ;  but  Miss  Planta  and  myself  had  our  former 
esquire,  Mr.  Turbulent,  for  the  first  time  these  two  years. 

Her  xMajesty  graciously  read  to  Mr.  De  Luc  and  me  a  part  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Burke  upon  the  revolution  in  France,  and  then  she  lent  it  me  to 
finish.  It  is  truly  beautiful,  alike  in  nobleness  of  sentiment  and  animation 
of  language.  How  happy  does  it  make  me  to  see  this  old  favourite  once 
more  on  the  side  of  right  and  reason !  Do  I  call  this  side  so,  only  because 
it  is  my  own  ? 

I  had  no  time,  however,  for  going  on  with  old  annals  ;  I  had  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Queen  which  demanded  all  my  leisure. 

Tuesday,  March  2d. — To-day  I  invited  Mr.  Bryant  to  dinner,  and  had 
much  cause  to  be  glad  of  his  coming,  from  the  pleasantry  and  information 
he  afforded  me.  Mr.  De  Luc  and  Mr.  Turbulent  met  him,  and  we  had 
philosophy  at  play  with  good-humour  all  the  afternoon. 

At  tea,  Lords  Chesterfield  and  Bulkley  joined  us  with  the  equerries.  Mr. 
Thomas  Willis  would  have  been  somewhat  gratified  by  their  better  behaviour. 
Lord  Bulkley  took  a  chair  next  mine,  and  talked  just  enough  to  show  he 
was  a  very  loyal  subject,  and  no  more. 

But  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  from  Major  Price  that  this  was  his  last 
Windsor  excursion  this  year.  "  I  have  stayed,"  he  told  me,  "  till  all  my 
workmen  in  the  country  are  at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  in  want  of  my  direc- 
tions ;  and  till  I  have  hardly  a  sixpence  in  my  pocket !  I  am  always  at 
the  command  of  their  Majesties,  but — I  am  only  a  younger  brother,  and 
cannot  afford  to  live  away  from  my  own  little  cottage." 

VOL.  II.  21 
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'Tis  amazing  something  is  not  done  for  this  most  deserving  and  faithful 
adherent,  who  only  relinquished  his  post  from  absolute  inability  to  main- 
tain it. 

This  month  lost  us  Colonel  Wellbred,  whose  waiting  never  finishes  but  to 
my  regret.  I  had  much  confidential  talk  with  him  the  last  evening  of  his 
residence,  in  which  he  opened  to  me  the  whole  of  his  situation,  both  with 
respect  to  his  place  and  his  family,  as  far  as  they  are  political.  He  gave 
me  much  concern  for  him  in  his  statement,  and  the  more,  because  all  he 
said  confirmed  my  best  opinion  of  his  honour  and  delicacy.  He  has  the 
misfortune  to  have  two  brothers  who  never  meet — solely  from  dissension  in 
politics.  He  loves  them  both,  and  with  both  keeps  well ;  but  while  he  has 
a  place  that  devotes  a  fourth  of  the  year  to  the  King,  his  residence  for  the 
rest  of  it  is  with  the  brother  who  is  in  opposition  to  Government.  Not  small 
must  be  the  difficulties  of  such  circumstances,  and  his  preferment  is  pro- 
bably checked  by  this  determined  fraternal  amity ;  though  his  moderation 
and  uprightness  secure  him  the  esteem,  and  force  the  good  word,  of  both 
parties,  as  well  as  of  both  brothers. 

Much  injustice,  however,  has  I  believe  accrued  to  him  from  his  mild  con- 
duct, which  is  not  calculated  for  advantage  in  a  station  that  demands  deci- 
sive vigour,  though  in  private  or  retired  life  it  makes  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  all  around.  He  grew  so  engaged,  and  I  was  so  much  interested 
for  him,  in  the  course  of  this  explication,  that,  when  called  away  to  cards, 
he  said  he  would  not  make  me  his  final  bow,  but  see  me  again  the  next 
morning.  I  set  off*,  however,  by  sudden  commands,  so  much  earlier  than 
usual,  that  I  saw  him  no  more  ;  nor  probably  may  meet  him  again  till  his 
waiting  next  year. 

In  one  of  our  Windsor  excursions  at  this  time,  while  I  was  in  Her 
Majesty's  dressing-room,  with  only  Mr.  De  Luc  present,  she  suddenly  said, 
**  Prepare  yourself,  Miss  Burney,  with  all  your  spirits,  for  to-night  you  must 
be  reader." 

She  then  added  that  she  recollected  what  she  had  been  told  by  my 
honoured  Mrs.  Delany,  of  my  reading  Shakspeare  to  her,  and  was  desirous 
that  I  should  read  a  play  to  herself  and  the  Princesses ;  and  she  had  lately 
heard,  from  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  "  nobody  could  do  it  better,  when  I 
would." 

I  assured  Her  Majesty  it  was  rather  wheii  I  could,  as  any  reading  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  had  heard  must  wholly  have  been  better  or  worse  according 
to  my  spirits,  as  she  had  justly  seemed  to  suggest. 

The  moment  coffee  was  over  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  for  me.  I  found 
Her  Majesty  knotting,  the  Princess  Royal  drawing.  Princess  Augusta  spin- 
ning, and  Lady  Courtown  I  believe  in  the  same  employment,  but  I  saw  none 
of  them  perfectly  well. 

"  Come,  Miss  Burney,"  cried  the  Queen,  '*  how  are  your  spirits  ? — How 
is  your  voice  ?" 

"  She  says,  ma'am,"  cried  the  kind  Princess  Elizabeth,  "  she  shall  do  her 
best !" 

This  had  been  said  in  attending  Her  Royal  Highness  back.  I  could  only 
confirm  it,  and  that  cheerfully, — to  hid^e  fearfully , 

I  had  not  the  advantage  of  choosing  my  play,  nor  do  I  know  what  would 
have  been  my  decision  had  it  fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  Majesty  had  just  begun 
Colman's  works,  and  "  Polly  Honeycomb"  was  to  open  my  campaign. 

*'  I  think,"  cried  the  Queen  most  graciously,  "  Miss  Burney  will  read  the 
better  for  drawing  a  chair  and  sitting  down." 
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"  O  yesj  mamma  !  I  dare  say  so  !"  cried  Princess  Augusta  and  Princess 
Elizabeth,  both  in  a  moment. 

The  Queen  then  told  me  to  draw  my  chair  close  to  her  side.  I  made  no 
scruples.  Heaven  knows  I  needed  not  the  addition  of  standing  !  but  most 
glad  I  felt  in  being  placed  thus  near,  as  it  saved  a  constant  painful  effort  of 
loud  reading. 

"  Lady  Courtown,"  cried  the  Queen,  "  you  had  better  draw  nearer,  for 
Miss  Burney  has  the  misfortune  of  reading  rather  low  at  first." 

Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  this  opening.  Accordingly,  I  did,  as 
I  had  promised,  my  best ;  and,  indifferent  as  that  was,  it  would  rather  have 
surprised  you,  all  things  considered,  that  it  was  not  yet  worse.  But  I 
exerted  all  the  courage  I  possess,  and,  having  often  read  to  the  Queen,  I 
felt  how  much  it  behoved  me  not  to  let  her  surmise  I  had  any  greater  awe 
to  surmount. 

It  is  but  a  vulgar  performance ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  omit,  as  well  as  I 
could  at  sight,  several  circumstances  very  unpleasant  for  reading,  and  ill 
enough  fitted  for  such  hearers. 

It  went  off  pretty  flat.  Nobody  is  to  comment,  nobody  is  to  interrupt  ; 
and  even  between  one  act  and  another  not  a  moment's  pause  is  expected  to 
be  made. 

I  had  been  already  informed  of  this  etiquette  by  Mr.  Turbulent  and  Miss 
Planta ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  only  oppressive  to  the  reader,  but  loses  to  the 
hearers  so  much  spirit  and  satisfaction,  that  I  determined  to  endeavour, 
should  I  again  be  called  upon,  to  introduce  a  little  break  into  this  tiresome 
and  unnatural  profundity  of  respectful  solemnity.  My  own  embarrassment, 
however,  made  it  agree  with  me  for  the  present  uncommonly  well. 

Lady  Courtown  never  uttered  one  single  word  the  whole  time  ;  yet  is  she 
one  ^i  the  most  loquacious  of  our  establishment.  But  such  is  the  settled 
etiquette. 

The  Queen  has  a  taste  for  conversation,  and  the  Princesses  a  good- 
humoured  love  for  it,  that  doubles  the  regret  of  such  an  annihilation  of  all 
nature  and  all  pleasantry.  But  what  will  not  prejudice  and  education  incul- 
cate ?  They  have  been  brought  up  to  annex  silence  to  respect  and  decorum  : 
to  talk,  therefore,  unbid,  or  to  differ  from  any  given  opinion  even  when 
called  upon,  are  regarded  as  high  improprieties,  if  not  presumptions. 

They  none  of  them  do  justice  to  their  own  minds,  while  they  enforce 
this  subjection  upon  the  minds  of  others.  I  had  not  experienced  it  before ; 
for  when  reading  alone  with  the  Queen,  or  listening  to  her  reading  to  me,  I 
have  always  frankly  spoken  almost  whatever  has  occurred  to  me.  But  there 
I  had  no  other  examples  before  me,  and  therefore  I  might  inoffensively  be 
guided  by  myself;  and  her  Majesty's  continuance  of  the  same  honour  has 
shown  no  disapprobation  of  my  proceeding.  But  here  it  was  not  easy  to 
make  any  decision  for  myself :  to  have  done  what  Lady  Courtown  forbore 
doing  would  have  been  undoubtedly  a  liberty. 

So  we  all  behaved  alike  ;  and  easily  can  I  now  conceive  the  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  of  poor  Mr.  Garrick  when  he  read  "  Lethe"  to  a 
Royal  audience.  Its  tameness  must  have  tamed  even  him,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  never  acquitted  himself  so  ill. 

The  next  evening  I  had  the  same  summons  ;  but  "  The  English  Merchant" 
was  the  play,  which  did  far  better.  It  is  an  elegant  and  serious  piece,  which 
I  read  with  far  greater  ease,  and  into  which  they  all  entered  with  far  greater 
interest. 

The  Princess  Royal  was  so  gracious  when  the  Queen  left  the  room,  upon 
our  next  coming  to  town,  to  pay  me  very  kind  compliments  upon  my  own 
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part  of  the  entertainment,  though  her  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  And  the  two  other  Princesses  were  full  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  comedy,  and  called  upon  me  to  say  which  were  my  favourites, 
"while  they  told  me  their  own,  at  all  our  subsequent  meetings  for  some  time. 

This  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  recollect  of  March  in  which  my  dearest 
readers  might  not  themselves  be  writers.  Chiefly  I  rejoice  they  witnessed 
the  long-wished,  long-dreaded  interview  with  my  formerly  most  dearly  loved 
Mrs.  Thrale — not  writing  it  saves  me  much  pang. 

April. — I  have  involuntarily  let  this  month  creep  along  unrecorded  till 
this  Tuesday  the  20th.  I  could  not  muster  courage  for  a  journal ;  but  now, 
to  avoid  any  future  long  arrears,  I  determine  to  put  down  its  poor  shallow 
memorials. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  the  4th  of  April,  when  I  left  my  beloved  Susan  at 
St.  James's,  I  lefl  with  her  all  spirit  for  any  voluntary  employment,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  I  could  best  while  away  the  leisure  allowed  me  by  returning 
to  my  long-forgotten  tragedy.  This  I  have  done,  in  those  moments  as  yet 
given  to  my  Journal,  and  it  is  well  I  had  so  sad  a  resource,  since  any  mer- 
rier I  must  have  aimed  at  in  vain. 

It  was  a  year  and  four  months  since  I  had  looked  at  or  thought  of  it.  I 
found  nothing  but  unconnected  speeches,  and  hints,  and  ideas,  though 
enough  in  quantity,  perhaps,  for  a  whole  play.  I  have  now  begun  planning 
and  methodising,  and  have  written  three  or  four  regular  scenes.  I  mention 
all  the  particulars  of  my  progress,  in  answer  to  certain  queries  in  the  com- 
ments of  my  Susan  and  Fredy,  both  of  old  date. 

Well  (for  that  is  my  hack,  as  "  however"  is  my  dear  Susanna's),  we 
set  off  rather  late  for  Windsor, — Mr.  De  Luc,  Miss  Planta,  and  myself; 
Mrs.  Schwellenberg  stayed  in  town. 

The  Easter  party  for  the  Queen  consisted  of  Ladies  Harcourt  and  Cour- 
town ;  for  the  Princesses,  Ladies  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  and  Mary  Howe ; 
and  for  the  King,  Lord  Courtov/n,  General  Grenville,  Colonels  Goldsworthy 
and  Manners,  General  Bude,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Willis.  General  and  Mrs. 
Harcourt  were  at  St.  Leonard's,  and  came  occasionally,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Chesterfield  were  at  their  adjoining  villa,  and  were  invited  every  even- 
ing.    Dr.  John  Willis  also  came  for  one  day. 

I  invited  my  old  beau,  as  Her  Majesty  calls  Mr.  Bryant,  to  dinner,  and 
he  made  me  the  best  day  out  of  the  ten  days  of  our  Windsor  sojourn.  He 
has  insisted  upon  lending  me  some  more  books,  all  concerning  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  or  on  subjects  the  most  abstruse.  His  singular 
simplicity  in  constantly  conceiving  that,  because  to  him  such  books  alone 
are  new,  they  must  have  the  same  recommendation  to  me  ;  is  extremely 
amusing  ,•  and  though  I  do  all  that  is  possible  to  clear  up  the  distinction,  he 
never  remembers  it. 

The  King,  for  which  I  was  very  sorry,  did  not  come  into  the  room.  He 
made  it  but  one  visit,  indeed,  during  this  recess.  He  then  conversed  almost 
wholly  with  General  Grenville  upon  the  affairs  of  France  ;  and  in  a  manner 
so  unaffected,  open,  and  manly,  so  highly  superior  to  all  despotic  principles, 
even  while  most  condemning  the  unlicensed  fury  of  the  Parisian  mob,  that 
I  wished  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  have  heard  him,  that  they  might 
have  known  the  real  existence  of  a  patriot  King. 

Another  reading  took  place,  and  much  more  comfortably  ;  it  was  to  the 
Queen  and  Princesses,  without  any  lady-in-waiting.  The  Queen,  as  before, 
condescended  to  order  me  to  sit  close  to  her  side  ;  and  as  I  had  no  model 
before  me,  I  scrupled  much  less  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  ideas  by 
small    occasional  comments.     And  these  were  of  use  both  to  body  and 
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mind  ,•  they  rested  the  lungs  from  one  invariable  exertion,  as  much  as  they 
saved  the  mind  from  one  strain  of  attention. 

Our  play  was  '  The  Man  of  Business,'  a  very  good  comedy,  but  too 
local  for  long  life.  And  another  of  Colman's  which  I  read  afterwards  has 
the  same  defect.  Half  the  follies  and  peculiarities  it  satirises  are  wholly  at 
an  end  and  forgotten.  Humour  springing  from  mere  dress,  or  habits,  or 
phraseology,  is  quickly  obsolete;  when  it  sinks  deeper,  and  dives  into 
character,  it  may  live^r  ever. 

To  myself  I  read  Mrs.  Piozzi's  '  Travels.'  The  '  Travels'  are  just  like 
herself,  abounding  in  sallies  of  genius. 

The  '  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,'  with  which  I  have  been  singularly 
entertained,  from  their  unconscious  sketches  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  I  obtained  license,  at  last,  to  return,  though  they 
were  still  unperused.  But  the  mention  I  chanced  to  make  of  them  one 
morning  to  Lady  Harcourt,  who  professes  a  particular  taste  for  ancient 
biography,  made  her  request  to  read  them,  so  earnestly,  that  I  wrote  a  little 
note  to  Mr.  Seward  of  apology,  and  lent  them.  He  has  sent  me  a  most 
gallant  answer,  desiring  me  to  look  upon  them  as  my  own,  either  for  my- 
self or  my  friends,  from  this  time  forward.  I  shall  by  no  means,  however, 
accept  this  offer,  though  I  am  much  obliged  by  it. 

I  took  down  with  me  from  town  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,' 
which  is  just  published  by  Dr.  Lort,  wha  has  had  the  good-humour  to  send 
me  a  copy  from  the  author.  I  am  always  much  gratified  when  I  find  myself 
remembered  by  old  acquaintance  after  long  absence.  It  has  not  much  in- 
formation,  but  it  is  pious  and  perfectly  good. 

Another  book  fell  into  my  possession  through  Mrs.  De  Luc ;  finding  I 
had  never — strange  to  tell ! — read  Goldsmith's  Poems,  she  sent  me  a  little 
neat  pocket  volume,  which  I  accept  from  that  valuable  friend,  as  just  the 
keepsake,  I  told  her,  that  could  give  me  only  pleasure  from  her  hands. 

I  dedicated  my  Wednesday  evening  to  a  very  comfortable  visit  to  our 
dear  James,  whose  very  good  and  deserving  wife,  and  fine  little  fat  children, 
with  our  Esther  and  her  fair  Marianne  and  Fanny,  all  cordially  conspired 
to  make  me  happy.  We  read  a  good  deal  of  Captain  Bligh's  interesting 
narrative,  every  word  of  which  James  has  taken  as  much  to  heart  as  if  it 
were  his  own  production. 

I  go  on,  occasionally,  with  my  tragedy.  It  does  not  much  enliven,  but 
it  soothes  me. 

Windsor. 

Friday,  April  23rd. — The  anniversary  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day,  a 
day  in  which  my  gratitude  was  heightened  by  making  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  its  blessing,  with  my  Susan  by  my  side. 

*****  #  :5^ 

I  shall  add  nothing  at  present  to  my  Journal  but  the  summary  of  a  con- 
versation I  have  had  with  Colonel  Manners,  who,  at  our  last  excursion,  was 
here  without  any  other  gentleman. 

Knowing  he  likes  to  be  considered  as  a  senator,  I  thought  the  best  sub- 
ject for  our  discussion  would  be  the  House  of  Commons  ;  I  therefore  made 
sundry  political  inquiries,  so  foreign  to  my  usual  mode,  that  you  would 
not  a  little  have  smiled  to  have  heard  them. 

I  had  been  informed  he  had  once  made  an  attempt  to  speak,  during  the 
Regency  business,  last  winter ;  I  begged  to  know  how  the  matter  stood,  and 
he  made  a  most  frank  display  of  its  whole  circumstances. 

"  Why,  they  were  speaking  away,"  he  cried,  "  upon  the  Regency,  and 
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SO, — and  they  were  saying  the  King  could  not  reign,  and  recover  ;  and 
Burke  -was  making  some  of  his  eloquence,  and  talking ;  and,  says  he, 
'  hurled  from  his  throne,' — and  so  I  put  out  my  finger  in  this  manner,  as 
if  I  was  in  a  great  passion,  for  I  felt  myself  very  red,  and  I  was  in  a  mon- 
strous passion  I  suppose,  but  I  was  only  going  to  say  '  Hear !  Hear  !'  but 
I  happened  to  lean  one  hand  down  upon  my  knee,  in  this  way,  just  as  Mr. 
Pitt  does  when  he  wants  to  speak ;  and  I  stooped  forward,  just  as  if  I  was 
going  to  rise  up  and  begin ;  but  just  then  I  caught  Mr.  Pitt's  eye,  looking 
at  me  so  pitifully ;  he  thought  I  was  going  to  speak,  and  he  was  frightened 
to  death,  for  he  thought — for  the  thing  was,  he  got  up  himself,  and  he  said 
over  all  I  wanted  to  say ;  and  the  thing  is,  he  almost  always  does  ;  for  just 
as  I  have  something  particular  to  say,  Mr.  Pitt  begins,  and  goes  through  it 
all,  so  that  he  don't  leave  any  thing  more  to  be  said  about  it ;  and  so  I  sup- 
pose, as  he  looked  at  me  so  pitifully,  he  thought  I  should  say  it  first,  or 
else  that  I  should  get  into  some  scrape,  because  I  was  so  warm  and  looking 
so  red." 

Any  comment  would  disgrace  this ;  I  will  therefore  only  tell  you  his 
opinion,  in  his  own  words,  of  one  of  our  late  taxes. 

"  There's  only  one  tax,  ma'am,  that  ever  I  voted  for  against  my  conscience, 
for  I've  always  been  very  particular  about  that ;  but  that  is  the  bacheldor''s 
tax,  and  that  I  hold  to  be  very  unconstitutional,  and  I  am  very  sorry  I  voted 
for  it,  because  it's  very  unfair ;  for  how  can  a  man  help  being  a  bacheldor,  if 
nobody  will  have  him  ?  and  besides,  it's  not  any  fault  to  be  taxed  for,  be- 
cause we  did  not  make  ourselves  bacheldors,  for  we  were  made  so  by  God,  for 
nobody  was  born  married,  and  so  I  think  it's  a  very  unconstitutional  tax." 

Tuesday,  April  27th. — I  had  the  happiness  of  my  dearest  Fredy's 
society  in  Westminster  Hall — if  happiness  and  that  place  may  be  named 
together. 

The  day  was  mixed ;  Evidence  and  Mr.  Anstruther  weighing  it  down, 
and  Mr.  Burke  speaking  from  time  to  time,  and  lighting  it  up,  O,  were  his 
purpose  worthy  his  talents,  what  an  effect  would  his  oratory  produce  !  I 
always  hear  him  with  so  much  concern,  I  can  scarce  rejoice  even  in  being 
kept  awake  by  him. 

The  day  was  nearly  passed,  and  I  was  eating  a  biscuit  to  prevent  an  ab- 
solute doze  while  Mr.  Anstruther  was  talking,  when  raising  myself  from  a 
listening  bend,  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  perceived  Mr.  Windham,  who  had 
quietly  placed  himself  by  my  side  without  speaking. 

My  surprise  was  so  great,  and  so  totally  had  I  given  up  all  idea  of  re- 
newing our  conferences,  that  I  could  scarce  refrain  expressing  it. 

Probably  it  was  visible  enough,  for  he  said,  as  if  apologising  for  coming 
up,  that  so  to  do  was  the  only  regale  their  toils  allowed  them. 

He  then  regretted  that  it  was  a  stupid  day,  and,  with  all  his  old  civility 
about  me  and  my  time,  declared  he  was  always  sorry  to  see  me  there  when 
nothing  worth  attention  was  going  forward. 

This  soon  brought  us  round  to  our  former  intimacy  of  converse  ;  and,  the 
moment  I  was  able,  I  ventured  at  my  usual  inquiry  about  his  own  speaking, 
and  if  it  would  soon  take  place. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  look  of  great  pleasure,  "  I  shall  now  not 
speak  at  all.  I  have  cleared  myself  from  that  task,  and  never  with  such 
satisfaction  did  I  get  rid  of  any !" 

Amazed,  yet  internally  glad,  I  hazarded  some  further  inquiry  into  the 
reason  of  this  change  of  plan. 

They  were  drawing,  he  said,  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  particular  charge 
which  he  had  engaged  himself  to  open  was  relinquished.     "  I  have  there- 
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fore,"  he  cried,  "  washed  my  hands  of  making  a  speech,  yet  satisfied  my 
conscience,  my  honour,  my  promises,  and  my  intentions  ;  for  I  have  de- 
clined undertaking  any  thing  new,  and  no  claim  therefore  remains  upon  me." 

"  Well,"  quoth  I,  "  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry." 

He  comprehended  instantly, — glad  for  Mr.  Hastings,  or  sorry  for  not 
hearing  him.  He  laughed,  but  said  something  a  little  reproachful,  upon  my 
continued  interest  for  that  gentleman. 

I  would  not  pretend  it  was  diminished  ;  I  determined  he  should  find  me 
as  frank  as  heretofore,  and  abscond,  or  abide,  as  his  nerves  stood  the  firm- 
ness. 

"  You  are  never,  then"  (I  said  afterwards),  "  to  speak  here  1" 

"  Once,"  he  answered,  "  I  said  a  few  words — " 

"O  when?"  I  cried;  "I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  know  it,  and  hear  you, — 
as  you  did  speak  !" 

"  O  !"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  I  do  not  fear  this  flattery  now,  as  I  shall 
speak  no  more !" 

"  But  what,"  cried  I,  "  was  the  occasion  that  drew  you  forth  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  material ;  but  I  saw  Burke  run  hard,  and  I  wished  to 
help  him." 

"  That  was  just,"  cried  I,  "  what  I  should  have  expected  from  you — and 
just  what  I  have  not  been  able  not  to  honour,  on  some  other  occasions,  even 
where  I  have  most  blamed  the  matter  that  has  drawn  forth  the  assistance." 

This  was  going  pretty  far  : — he  could  not  but  instantly  feel  I  meant  the 
Regency  discussions.  He  neither  made  me  any  answer,  nor  turned  his 
head,  even  obliquely,  my  way. 

I  was  not  sorry,  however.     'Tis  always  best  to  be  sincere. 

Finding  him  quite  silent,  to  soflen  matters  as  well  as  I  could  with 
honesty,  I  began  an  eloge  of  Mr.  Burke,  both  warm  and  true,  as  far  as 
regards  his  wonderful  abilities.  But  he  soon  distinguished  the  rigorous  pre- 
cision with  which,  involuntarily,  I  praised  the  powers,  without  adverting  to 
their  use. 

Suddenly  then,  and  with  a  look  of  extreme  keenness,  he  turned  his  eyes 
upon  me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Yes, — and  he  has  very  highly,  also,  the  faculty 
of  being  right !" 

I  would  the  friendship  that  dictated  this  assertion  were  as  unwarped  as  it 
is  animated. 

I  could  not  help  saying,  rather  faintly,  "  Has  he?" 

Not  faintly  he  answered,  "  He  has  ! — but  not  the  world  alone,  even  his 
friends,  are  apt  to  misjudge  him.  What  he  enters  upon,  however,  with 
earnestness,  you  will  commonly  find  turn  out  as  he  represents  it." 

His  genius,  his  mental  faculties,  and  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart,  I 
then  praised  as  warmly  as  Mr.  Windham  could  have  praised  them  himself; 
but  the  subject  ran  me  aground  a  second  time,  as,  quite  undesignedly,  I 
concluded  my  panegyric  with  declaring  that  I  found  it  impossible  not  to 
admire — nay,  love  him — through  all  his  wrong. 

Finding  another  total  silence  and  averted  head,  I  started  something  more 
general  upon  the  trial. 

His  openness  then  returned,  with  all  its  customary  vivacity,  and  he 
expressed  himself  extremely  irritated  upon  various  matters  which  had  been 
carried  against  the  managers  by  the  judges. 

"  But,  Mr.  Windham  !"  exclaimed  I  ;  "  the  judges  ! — is  it  possible  you 
can  enter  into  such  a  notion  as  to  suppose  Mr.  Hasting  capable  of  bribing 
them  ]" 

"  O,  for  capable,"  cried  he,  "  I  don't  know  ! — " 
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"  Well,  leave  that  word  out,  and  suppose  him  even  willing — can  you 
maginc  all  the  judges  and  all  the  lords — for  they  must  concur — disposed  to 
be  bribed  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  see  them  all  determined  to  acquit  Mr.  Hastings." 

"  Determined  1 — nay,  that  indeed  is  doing  him  very  little  honour." 

"  O,  for  honour  ! — if  he  is  acquitted " 

He  stopped, — as  if  that  were  sufficient. 

I  ventured  to  ask  why  the  judges  and  the  lords  should  make  such  a  de- 
termination. 

"  From  the  general  knavery  and  villany  of  mankind,"  was  his  hard 
answer ;  "  which  always  wishes  to  abet  successful  guilt." 

"  Well  !"  cried  I,  shaking  my  head ;  "  you  have  not,  I  see,  relinquished 
your  speech  from  having  nothing  to  say.  But  I  am  glad  you  have  relin- 
quished it,  for  I  have  always  been  most  afraid  of  you  ;  and  the  reason  is, 
those  who  know  how  to  hold  back  will  not  for  nothing  come  forward.  There 
is  one  down  there,  who,  if  he  knew  how  ever  to  hold  back,  would  be  great 
indeed !" 

He  could  not  deny  this,  but  would  not  affirm  it.  Poor  Mr.  Burke  ! — so 
near  to  being  wholly  right,  while  yet  wholly  wrong ! 

When  Mr.  Burke  mounted  the  rostrum,  Mr.  Windham  stopped  short, 
saying,  "  I  won't  interrupt  you  ;"  and,  in  a  moment,  glided  back  to  the 
managers'  box  ;  where  he  stood  behind  Mr.  Burke,  evidently  at  hand  to 
assist  in  any  difficulty.  His  affection  for  him  seems  to  amount  to  fondness. 
This  is  not  for  me  to  wonder  at.  Who  was  so  captivated  as  myself  by  that 
extraordinary  man,  till  he  would  no  longer  suffer  me  to  reverence  the  talents 
I  must  still  ever  admire  ? 

Saturday,  May  1st. — My  dear  Susanna  will  remember  Mrs.  Holroyd, 
whom  we  met  at  Twickenham,  during  our  visit  there  before  the  Boulogne 
expedition.  She  is  now  at  Mrs.  De  Luc's,  and  she  called  upon  me  while  I 
was  in  waiting  yesterday,  and  this  morning  I  returned  the  compliment.  She 
has  lately  translated,  from  a  French  version,  a  German  work  of  four  thick 
volumes,  by  M.  Sturm,  consisting  of  Religious  Meditations  and  Observations 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Miss  Cambridge  had  lent  me  the  first  volume, 
with  which  I  was  much  pleased,  as  well  as  instructed,  though  it  is  a  work 
both  too  high  and  too  low  for  general  use,  rising  up  to  philosophers,  and 
sinking  down  to  children,  alternately. 

We  talked  this  a  good  deal  over,  and  she  was  much  gratified  in  having 
heard,  from  Miss  Cambridge,  that  I  had  mentioned  and  shown  it  to  my  Royal 
Mistress,  for  whom  she  has  the  most  profound  veneration,  notwithstanding 
her  passionate  love  for  her  brother,  Lord  Sheffield,  who  is  in  the  Opposition. 
Of  him,  too,  and  his  lady  and  children,  I  was  glad  to  hear  a  good  account, 
for  old  acquaintance  sake  ;  though  when  she  hinted  at  something  of  its  being 
renewed,  I  was  obliged  to  fly  aloof.  The  Opposition  interest  is  not  quite 
that  of  our  abode  ! 

In  one  speech  she  a  good  deal  surprised  me.  She  led  me  to  speak  of  the 
Queen,  and  expressed  herself  satisfied  how  high  I  must  stand  in  her  gra- 
ciousness,  but  added,  she  knew  not  if  that  was  desirable,  since  "  the  more," 
she  said,  "  you  become  attached,  the  greater  will  be  your  pain  and  difficulty 
in  any  future  plan  of  quitting  her." 

Was  it  not  odd  ? — I  made  some  general  answer,  disclaiming  any  such  plan, 
she  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  enlarged  with  much  pity  on  my  extreme  con- 
finement. 

Sunday,  May  2nd. — This  morning,  in  my  way  to  church,  just  as  I  ar- 
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rived  at  the  iron  gate  of  our  courtyard,  a  well-known  voice  called  out,  "  Ah, 
there's  Miss  Burney !" 

I  started,  and  looked  round — and  saw — Mrs.  Piozzi ! 

I  hastened  up  to  her ;  she  met  my  held-out  hand  with  both  hers  ;  Mr. 
Piozzi  and  Cecilia  were  with  her — all  smiling  and  good-humoured. 

"  You  are  going,"  she  cried,  "  to  church  ? — so  am  I.  I  must  run  first  to 
the  inn  ;  I  suppose  one  may  sit — anywhere  one  pleases  1" 

"  Yes,"  I  cried,  "  but  you  must  be  quick,  or  you  will  sit  nowhere,  there 
will  be  such  a  throng." 

This  was  all : — she  hurried  on, — so  did  I. 

I  received  exceeding  great  satisfaction  in  this  little  and  unexpected  meeting. 
She  had  been  upon  the  Terrace,  and  was  going  to  change  her  hat;  and 
haste  on  both  sides  prevented  awkwardness  on  either. 

Yet  I  saw  she  had  taken  in  good  part  my  concluding  hand-presentation 
at  my  dear  Mr.  Lock's  ;  she  met  me  no  more  with  that  fierte  of  defiance  ; 
it  was  not — nor  can  it  ever  be — with  her  old  cordiality,  but  it  was  with 
some  degree  of  pleasure,  and  that  species  of  readiness  which  evinces  a  con- 
sciousness of  meeting  with  a  good  reception. 

Dr.  Fisher  lent  me  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bruce.  But  I  could  only  find 
time  to  look  over  the  Introduction  ;  which,  indeed,  in  pompous  promise  of 
what  is  to  come,  and  satisfied  boast  of  what  has  been  performed,  exceeds 
whatever  yet  the  most  doughty  hero  has  advanced  of  his  own  faicts  et  gestes. 
Your  two  little  men  are  quite  undone ! 

This  extraordinary  wight  acquainted  my  father,  not  long  since,  that  he 
should  take  the  liberty  to  order  a  set  of  his  Travels  to  be  finely  bound  up, 
and  sent  to  "  his  daughter  with  the  Queen ;"  because  there  had  appeared, 
some  years  ago,  an  ode,  addressed  to  himself,  which  he  attributed  to  that 
person,  and  felt  eager  to  acknowledge ! 

Much  surprised,  my  father  inquired  further,  and  heard  there  was  a  great 
comphment  to  himself,  also,  which  induced  this  suggestion.  My  father  said 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  it  was  not  his  daughter's. 

He  sent  the  ode  to  my  father.  It  is  such  a  one  I  might  be  proud  enough, 
Heaven  knows,  to  own,  in  point  of  poetry  and  idea,  and  far  superior  to  any- 
thing I  have  a  chance  to  produce  in  the  Apollo  line ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess 
— I  rather  think  I  should  have  chosen  another  subject !  It  is  all  pane- 
gyric ;  no  Laureate  birthday  incense  breathes  higher  flattery. 

Thursday,  May  9th. — This  being  the  last  Pantheon,  I  put  in  my  long- 
intended  claim  ;  and  it  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  of  a  new 
singer.  Madame  Benda,  making  her  first  appearance.  She  is  just  arrived 
from  Germany,  and  has  been  humbly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Her 
Majesty :  it  was  on  this  account  my  father  engaged  her  to  try  her  powers 
at  the  Pantheon ;  and  the  Queen  was  herself  interested  I  should  hear  her 
success. 

My  dearest  father  fetched  me  from  the  Queen's  house.  Esther  and  Mari- 
anne kept  me  places  between  them.  Marianne  never  looked  so  pretty ;  I 
saw  not  a  face  there  I  thought  equally  lovely.  And  oh,  how  Pacchierotti 
sung  ! — HOW  ! — with  what  exquisite  feeling,  what  penetrating  pathos  ! — I 
could  almost  have  cried  the  whole  time,  that  this  one  short  song  was  all  I 
should  be  able  to  hear  ! 

For  the  short  time  I  was  empowered  to  stay,  I  v/as  most  fortunate  in  my 
rencounters ;  for  who  should  sit  next  my  dear  Esther  but  Mr.  Twining  1 
Glad  was  I  to  see  him — most  glad  indeed, — and  the  more,  as  I  have  no 
other  chance  to  have  that  gratification.   When  I  told  him  this,  he  answered, 
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*'  Oh,  no  ! — I  know  that ! — I  know  you  are  a  sight !  I  look  upon  you  as 
a  slioic, — just  as  I  do  upon  the  Lincolnsliire  ox,  or  new  American  bird  !" 

I  saw  very  few  of  my  general  acquaintance,  for  I  sat  near  the  private 
door  to  the  chairs,  that  I  might  glide  away  without  disturbance.  Amongst 
tlie  few,  however,  I  was  claimed  by  Mrs.  Monckton,  a  sister-in-law  of  the 
queerly  celebrated  Miss  Monckton,  now  Lady  Corke,  at  whose  house  I  had 
formerly  the  pleasure  to  meet  her.  Indeed  she  visited  me  in  St.  Martin's 
Street.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Pigot,  and  is  a  very 
sensible,  agreeable,  and  accomplished  woman.  We  were  too  distantly 
seated  for  many  words ;  but  all  that  we  interchanged  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony, since  they  sung  in  alternate  strains,  the  praises  of  Pacchierotti. 

The  first  person  who  accosted  me  on  my  entrance  was  Lord  Valletort, 
who  had  so  regularly  attended  this  charming  concert  as  instantly  to  pro- 
nounce to  me  that  this  was  my  first  appearance. 

Mrs.  John  Hunter,  also,  recollected  me  :  I  had  once  met  her  at  an 
assembly  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.  She  is  a  very  fine  woman,  and  highly  accom- 
plished ;  but  with  rather  too  much  glare,  both  without  and  within. 

Poor  Madame  Benda  pleased  neither  friend  nor  foe :  she  has  a  prodigious 
voice,  great  powers  of  execution,  but  a  manner  of  singing  so  vehemently 
boisterous,  that  a  boatswain  might  entreat  her  to  moderate  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  I  was  obliged  to  decamp.  James,  who 
had  just  found  me  out,  was  my  esquire.  "  Well,"  he  cried,  in  our  way  to 
the  chair,  "  will  there  be  war  with  Spain  ?" 

I  assured  him  I  thought  not. 

"  So  I  am  afraid  !"  answered  the  true  English  tar.  "  However,  if  there 
is,  I  should  be  glad  of  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns.  Now  if  you  ask  for  it, 
don't  say  a  frigate,  and  get  me  one  of  twenty -eight !" 

Good  Heaven  ! — poor  innocent  James  ! — 

And  just  as  I  reached  the  chair — "  But  how  shall  you  feel,"  he  cried, 
"  when  I  ask  you  to  desire  a  guard-ship  for  me,  in  about  two  years' 
time  ?" 

I  could  make  no  precise  answer  to  that ! 

He  then  added  that  he  intended  coming  to  court  1 

Very  much  frightened,  I  besought  him  first  to  come  and  drink  tea  with 
me — which  he  promised. 

In  my  way  home,  as  I  went  ruminating  upon  this  apparently  but  just, 
though  really  impracticable  demand,  I  weighed  well  certain  thoughts  long 
revolving,  and  of  late  nearly  bursting  forth  ;  and  the  result  was  this — to  try 
all,  while  yet  there  is  time !  Reproach  else  may  aver,  when  too  late, 
greater  courage  would  have  had  greater  success.  This  idea  settled  my  reso- 
lutions, and  they  all  bent  to  one  point,  risking  all  risks. 

Monday,  May  10th. — This  evening,  by  appointment,  came  our  good 
James  and  his  wife,  and  soon  afterwards,  to  my  great  pleasure,  Captain 
Phillips  joined  us. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  for  granted,  he  will  have  told  all  that  passed  in  the 
business  way.  I  was  very  anxious  to  gather  more  intelligibly  the  wishes 
and  requests  of  poor  James,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  his  coming  to  court  without 
taking  such  previous  steps  as  are  customary.  I  prevailed  and  promised,  in 
return,  to  make  known  his  pretensions. 

You  may  believe,  my  dear  friends,  this  promise  was  the  result  of  the 
same  wish  of  experiment,  and  sense  of  claim  upon  me  of  my  family  to  make 
it  vjhile  I  may,  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  did — this  very  evening.  I  did  it 
gaily,  and  in  relating  such  anecdotes  as  were  amusingly  characteristic  of  a 
sailor's  honest  but  singular   notions  of  things :  yet  I   have  done  it  com- 
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pletely  ;  his  wishes  and  his  claims  are  now  laid  open — Heaven  knows  to 
what  effect !  The  court-scheme  I  have  also  told  ;  and  my  Royal  Mistress 
very  graciously  informed  me,  that  if  presented  by  some  superior  officer 
there  could  be  no  objection ;  but  otherwise,  unless  he  had  some  promotion, 
it  was  not  quite  usual. 

Tuesday,  May  11th. — This  morning  my  Royal  Mistress  had  pre- 
viously arranged  for  me  that  I  should  go  to  the  trial,  and  had  given  me  a 
ticket  for  my  little  Sarah  to  accompany  me ;  and  late  last  night,  I  believe 
after  twelve  o'clock,  she  most  graciously  gave  me  another  for  James.  Just 
at  this  time  she  could  not  more  have  gratified  me  than  by  a  condescension 
to  my  dear  brother.  Poor  Columb  was  sent  with  the  intelligence,  and 
directions  for  our  meeting  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  to  Norton  Street. 

Sarah  came  early  ,*  but  James  was  so  late  we  were  obliged  to  leave  word 
for  him  to  follow  us. 

He  did, — two  hours  afterwards  !  by  way  of  being  our  esquire ;  and  then 
told  me  he  knew  it  would  be  in  good  time,  and  so  he  had  stopped  to  break- 
fast at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's. 

I  suppose  the  truth  is,  it  saved  him  a  fresh  puff  of  powder  for  some  other 
day. 

We  talked  over  all  affairs,  naval  and  national,  very  comfortably.  The 
trial  is  my  only  place  for  long  dialogues  ! 

I  gave  him  a  new  and  earnest  charge  that  he  would  not  speak  home  con- 
cerning the  prosecution  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  should  he  join  us.  He  made  a 
less  reluctant  promise  than  heretofore,  for  when  last  with  Charlotta  at 
Aylsham  he  had  frequently  visited  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  had  several  battles 
at  draughts  or  backgammon  with  him  ;  and  there  is  no  such  good  security 
against  giving  offence  as  seeing  ourselves  that  our  opponents  are  worth 
pleasing.  Here,  too,  as  I  told  James,  however  we  might  think  all  the 
managers  in  the  wrong,  they  were  at  least  open  enemies,  and  acting  a 
public  part,  and  therefore  they  must  fight  it  out,  as  he  would  do  with  the 
Spaniards,  if,  after  all  negotiation,  they  came  to  battle. 

He  allowed  this  ;  and  promised  to  leave  him  to  the  attacks  of  the  little 
privateer,  without  falling  foul  of  him  with  a  broadside. 

Soon  after  the  trial  began  Mr.  Wyndham  came  up  to  us,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  chat  with  me  addressed  himself  to  James  about  the  apppoaching 
war.     "  Are  you  preparing,"  he  cried,  "  for  a  campaign  ?" 

"  Not  such  a  one,"  cried  James,  "  as  we  had  last  summer  at  Aylsham  !" 

"But  what  officers  you  are!"  he  cried,  '-^  you  men  of  Captain  Cook; 
you  rise  upon  us  in  every  trial  !  This  Captain  Bligh, — what  feats,  what 
wonders  he  has  performed !  What  difficulties  got  through  !  What  dangers 
defied  !     And  with  such  cool,  manly  skill !" 

They  talked  the  narrative  over  as  far  as  Mr.  Wyndham  had  in  manu- 
script seen  its  sketch  ;  but  as  I  had  not  read  it,  I  could  not  enter  into  its 
detail. 

This  over,  he  took  his  seat  by  my  elbow,  and  renewed  one  of  his  old 
style  of  conversations  about  the  trial  ;  each  of  us  firmly  maintaining  our 
original  ground.  I  believe  he  has  now  relinquished  his  expectations  of 
making  me  a  convert. 

He  surprised  me  soon  by  saying,  "  I  begin  to  fear  after  all,  that  what 
you  have  been  talking  about  to  me  will  come  to  pass." 

I  found  he  meant  his  own  speaking  upon  a  new  charge,  which,  when  I 
last  saw  him,  he  exultingly  told  me  was  given  up.  He  explained  the  appa- 
rent inconsistency  by  telling  me  that  some  new  change  of  plan  had  taken 
place,  and  that  Mr.  Burke  was  extremely  urgent  with  him  to  open  the  next 
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charge  :  "  And  I  cannot,"  he  cried  emphatically,  "  leave  Burke  in  the 
lurch !"  I  both  believed  and  applauded  him  so  far  ;  but  why  are  either  of 
them  engaged  in  a  prosecution  so  uncoloured  by  necessity  ? 

One  chance  he  had  still  of  escaping  this  tremendous  task,  he  told  me, 
which  was  that  it  might  devolve  upon  Grey  ;  but  Burke  he  did  not  dis- 
avow, wished  it  to  be  himself.  "  However,"  he  laughingly  added,  "  I  think 
we  may  toss  up." 

In  that  case  how  I  wish  he  may  lose  !  not  only  from  believing  him  the 
abler  enemy,  but  to  reserve  his  name  from  amongst  the  Active  List  in  such 
a  cause. 

He  bewailed, — with  an  arch  look  that  showed  his  consciousness  I  should 
like  the  lamentation, — that  he  was  now  all  unprepared, — all  fresh  to  begin 
in  documents  and  materials ;  the  charge  being  wholly  new  and  unexpected, 
and  that  which  he  had  considered  relinquished. 

"  I  am  glad,  however,"  cried  I,  "  your  original  charge  is  given  up  ;  for 
I  well  remember  what  you  said  of  it." 

"  I  might  be  flattered,"  cried  he,  "  and  enough,  that  you  should  remem- 
ber any  thing  I  say — did  I  not  know  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  its  subject," 
— looking  down  upon  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  could  not  possibly  deny  this  ;  but  added  that  I  recollected  he  had 
acknowledged  his  charge  was  to  prove  Mr.  Hastings  "  mean,  pitiful,  little, 
and  fraudulent." 

The  trial  this  day  consisted  almost  wholly  in  dispute  upon  evidence  ;  the 
managers  offered  such  as  the  counsel  held  improper,  and  the  judges  and 
lords  at  last  adjourned  to  debate  the  matter  in  their  own  chamber. 

Mr.  Burke  made  a  very  fine  speech  upon  the  rights  of  the  prosecutor  to 
bring  forward  his  accusation,  for  the  benefit  of  justice,  in  such  mode  as 
appeared  most  consonant  to  his  own  reason  and  the  nature  of  things, 
according  to  their  varying  appearances  as  fresh  and  fresh  matter  occurred. 

The  counsel  justly  alleged  the  hardship  to  the  client  if  thus  liable  to  new 
allegations  and  suggestions,  for  which  he  came  unprepared,  from  a  reliance 
that  those  publicly  given  were  all  against  which  he  need  arm  himself,  and 
that,  if  those  were  disproved,  he  was  cleared  ;  while  the  desultory  and 
shifting  charges  of  the  managers  put  him  out  in  every  method  of  defence, 
by  making  it  impossible  to  him  to  discern  where  he  might  be  attacked. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  1  observed  Mr.  Wyndham  so  agitated  and  so 
deeply  attentive,  that  it  prepared  me  for  what  soon  followed :  he  mounted 
the  rostrum — for  the  third  time  only  since  this  trial  commenced. 

His  speech  was  only  to  a  point  of  law  respecting  evidence :  he  kept  close 
to  his  subject,  with  a  clearness  and  perspicuity  very  uncommon  indeed 
amongst  these  orators.  His  voice,  however,  is  greatly  in  his  disfavour  ; 
for  he  forces  it  so  violently,  either  from  earnestness  or  a  fear  of  not  being 
heard,  that,  though  it  answered  the  purpose  of  giving  the  most  perfect  dis- 
tinctness to  what  he  uttered,  its  sound  had  an  unpleasing  and  crude  quality 
that  amazed  and  disappointed  me.  The  command  of  his  language  and 
fluency  of  his  delivery,  joined  to  the  compact  style  of  his  reasoning  and 
conciseness  of  his  arguments,  were  all  that  could  answer  my  expectations ; 
but  his  manner — whether  from  energy  or  secret  terror — lost  all  its  grace, 
and  by  no  means  seemed  to  belong  to  the  elegant  and  high-bred  character 
that  had  just  quitted  me. 

In  brief, — how  it  may  happen  I  know  not, — but  he  certainly  does  not  do 
justice  to  his  own  powers  and  talents  in  public. 

He  was  excessively  agitated  :  when  he  had  done  and  dismounted,  I  saw 
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his  pale  face  of  the  most  fiery  red.  Yet  he  had  uttered  nothing  in  a  passion 
it  must  have  been  simply  from  internal  effort. 

The  counsel  answered  him  ;  and  he  mounted  to  reply.  Here,  indeed,  he 
did  himself  honour  ;  his  readiness  of  answer,  the  vivacity  of  his  objections, 
and  the  instantaneous  command  of  all  his  reasoning  faculties,  were  truly 
striking.  Had  what  he  said  not  fallen  in  reply  to  a  speech  but  that  moment 
made,  I  must  have  concluded  it  the  result  of  study,  and  an  harangue  learnt 
by  heart. 

He  was  heard  with  the  most  marked  attention. 

The  second  speech,  like  the  first,  was  wholly  upon  the  laws  of  evidence, 
and  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  named  in  either. 

He  is  certainly  practising  against  his  great  day.  And,  in  truth,  I  hold 
still  to  my  fear  of  it ;  for,  however  little  his  manner  in  public  speaking 
may  keep  pace  with  its  promise  in  private  conversation,  his  matter  was 
tremendously  pointed  and  severe. 

The  trial  of  the  day  concluded  by  an  adjournment  to  consult  upon  the 
evidence  in  debate,  with  the  judges,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Windham  came  up  to  the  seats  of  the  Commons  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, but  not  to  me  ;  he  spoke  to  the  Misses  Francis, — daughters  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  worst  foe, — and  hurried  down. 

While  Sarah  and  I  were  waiting  down-stairs  in  the  Great  Hall,  and 
James  was  gone  for  Columb,  I  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  most 
civily  renewed  old  acquaintance,  with  kind  complaints  against  my  im- 
mured life. 

I  told  her,  with  a  laugh,  that  coming  to  this  trial  might  reconcile  any 
one  to  stillness  and  confinement ;  for  it  gave  but  little  encouragement  to 
action  and  exertion. 

On  my  return  I  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  trial  to  their 
Majesties  and  the  Princesses.  'Tis  a  formidable  business,  I  assure  you,  to 
perform. 

Thursday,  May  13th. — I  went  to  a  musical  party  at  our  Esther's:  I 
heard,  as  usual,  only  the  opening  of  the  concert ;  but  it  was  very  sweet  to 
me.  Lady  Mary  Duncan  was  amongst  the  company,  and  I  thought  her 
much  altered  from  her  wonted  cordiality  ;  whether  from  resenting  my 
never  having  waited  upon  her,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  it  made  me  uneasy, 
her  many  kindnesses  always  combating  her  queernesses  in  my  regard  ;  and 
therefore  I  could  not  rest  till  I  made  my  peace,  by  proposing  a  visit  on  my 
first  attainable  Monday.  The  offer  was  very  smilingly  accepted,  and  all 
did  well.  I  must  represent  my  case  to  my  Royal  Mistress,  and  manage  it 
if  possible. 

I  had  the  pleasure  also  to  meet  our  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Maling,  and 
some  of  her  grown  up  daughters ;  but  my  first  pleasure  was  in  seeing 
Pacchierotti,  that  sweetly  gentle  old  friend  and  favourite,  whose  fascinating 
talents  would  carry  me  almost  any  where,  without  any  other  inducements. 

He  was  so  kind  as  to  sing  one  song,  and  that  almost  at  the  opening,  for 
my  indulgence.     I  was  forced  to  fly  without  thanking  him. 

Our  ever-good  James  was  there,  and  full  of  his  ship  plans.  I  see  him 
quite  amazed  that  he  has  not  had  a  vessel,  just  such  a  one  as  he  wished, 
instantly  given  him,  on  making  known,  through  me,  his  desire  !     Alas  ! 

His  excellent  wife  brought  me  their  two  fine  and  jovial  children  at  St. 
James's,  where  we  all  made  merry  during  the  drawing-room. 

Friday  Morning. — Her  Majesty  sent  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  summon 
me  to  a  public  reading.     I  found,  added  to  my  Royal  hearers,  Lady  Har- 
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court  and  Lady  Juliana  Penn  !  However,  the  Queen  was  still  so  gracious 
as  to  order  me  to  sit  down,  which  I  did  close  to  her  elbow. 

The  play  chosen  was  "  The  Rivals."  Mr.  Sheridan  does  not,  I  presume, 
fancy  me  reading  any  of  his  works  to  her  Majesty. 

These  two  ladies  added  much  to  the  solemnity  I  have  made  such  efforts  to 
dispel :  Lady  Harcourt  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  a  liberty  to  attend  to 
the  play,  so  far  as  to  enter  at  all  into  its  spirit ;  and  Lady  Juliana  had  just 
been  set  about  some  spinning,  and  I  believe  was  so  absorbed  in  her  work, 
either  because  it  was  new  to  her,  or  because  it  was  for  the  Queen,  that  she 
held  it  most  respectful  to  attend  to  nothing  else.  It  is  terrible  to  see  how 
formality  annihilates  the  best  faculties  1 

Tuesday,  May  18th. — This  morning  I  again  went  to  the  trial  of  poor 
Hastings.  Heavens  !  who  can  see  him  sit  there  unmoved  1  not  even  those 
who  think  him  guilty, — if  they  are  human. 

I  took  with  me  Mrs.  Bogle.  She  had  long  since  begged  a  ticket  for  her 
husband,  which  I  could  never  before  procure.  We  now  went  all  three. 
And,  indeed,  her  original  speeches  and  remarks  made  a  great  part  of  my 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Hastings  and  his  counsel  were  this  day  most  victorious.  I  never 
saw  the  prosecutors  so  dismayed.  Yet  both  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  spoke, 
and  before  the  conclusion  so  did  Mr.  Windham.  They  were  all  in  evident 
embarrassment.  Mr.  Hastings's  counsel  finished  the  day  with  a  most 
noble  appeal  to  justice  and  innocence,  protesting  that,  if  his  client  did  not 
fairly  claim  the  one,  by  proving  the  other,  he  wished  himself  that  the  pro- 
secutors— that  the  Lords — that  the  nation  at  large — that  the  hand  of  God 
— might  fall  heavy  upon  him  ! 

This  had  a  great  and  sudden  effect, — not  a  word  was  uttered.  The  pro- 
locutors looked  dismayed  and  astonished  ;  and  the  day  closed. 

Mr.  Windham  came  up  to  speak  to  Misses  Francis  about  a  dinner  ;  but 
he  only  bowed  to  me,  and  with  a  look  so  conscious — so  much  saying  "  'Tis 
your  turn  to  triumph  now  !" — that  I  had  not  the  spite  to  attack  him. 

But  when  the  counsel  had  uttered  this  animated  speech,  Mrs.  Bogle  was 
so  much  struck,  she  hastily  arose,  and  clapping  her  hands,  called  out 
audibly,  in  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  "  O,  chaarming  T  I  could  hardly  quiet 
her  till  I  assured  her  we  should  make  a  paragraph  for  the  newspapers ! 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  deliver  this  myself  to  their  Majesties  and  the 
Princesses  ;  and  as  I  was  called  upon  while  it  was  fresh  in  my  memory,  I 
believe  but  little  of  the  general  energy  was  forgotten.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  repeat  so  striking  an  affirmation  of  the  innocence  of  so  high,  so 
injured  I  believe,  a  character.  The  Queen  eagerly  declared  I  should  go 
again  the  next  sitting. 

Wednesday,  May  19th. — The  real  birthday  of  my  Royal  Mistress,  to 
whom  may  Heaven  grant  many,  many,  and  prosperous  !  Dressing,  and 
so  forth,  filled  up  all  the  morning  ;  and  at  night  I  had  a  tete-a-tete  with 
Charles,  till  twelve.  I  got  to  bed  about  five  in  the  morning.  The  sweet 
Princesses  had  a  ball,  and  I  could  not  lament  my  fatigue. 

Thursday,  May  20th. — To-day  again  to  the  trial,  to  which  I  took  Miss 
Young,  Her  Majesty  having  given  me  two  tickets  very  late  over-night. 
Miss  Young  is  singularly,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  reverse  of  her  eccentric 
parents  ;  she  is  moderation  personified. 

Mr.  Windham  again  spoke  in  the  course  of  this  morning's  business, 
which  was  chiefly  occupied  in  debating  on  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  prosecutors.  The  quickness  and  aptness  of  his 
arguments,  with  the  admirable  facility  and  address  with  which  he  seized 
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upon  those  of  his  opponents,  the  counsel,  were  strong  marks  of  that  high 
and  penetrating  capacity  so  strikingly  his  characteristic.  The  only  defect 
in  his  speaking  is  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which,  from  exertion,  loses  all  its 
powers  of  modulation,  and  has  a  crude  accent  and  expression  very  dis- 
agreeable. 

During  the  examination  of  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  Mr.  Hastings's  best 
friends, — a  sensible,  well-bred,  and  gentlemanlike  man, — Mr.  Windham 
came  up  to  my  elbow. 

"  And  can  this  man,"  cried  he,  presently,  "  this  man — so  gentle — be 
guilty  ?" 

I  accused  him  of  making  a  point  to  destroy  all  admiration  of  gentleness 
in  my  opinion.  "  But  you  are  grown  very  good  now  !"  I  added,  "  No,  very 
had  I  mean  !" 

He  knew  I  meant  for  speaking  ;  and  I  then  gave  him  burlesqued,  various 
definitions  of  good,  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Fox  in  my  hearing;  the  most 
contradictory,  and,  taken  out  of  their  place,  the  most  ridiculous  imagi- 
nable. 

He  laughed  very  much,  but  seriously  confessed  that  technical  terms  and 
explanations  had  better  have  been  wholly  avoided  by  them  all,  as  the 
counsel  were  sure  to  out-technicalise  them,  and  they  were  then  exposed  to 
greater  embarrassments  than  by  steering  clear  of  the  attempt,  and  resting, 
only  upon  their  common  forces. 

"  There  is  one  praise,"  I  cried,  "  which  I  am  always  sure  to  meet  in  the 
newspapers  whenever  I  meet  with  your  name ;  and  I  begin  to  quite  tire  of 
seeing  it  for  you, — your  skill  in  logic !" 

"  O,  I  thank  you,"  he  cried,  earnestly;  "  I  am  indeed  quite  ashamed  of 
the  incessant  misappropriation  of  that  word." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  I ;  "  I  only  tire  of  it  because  they  seem  to  think,  when 
once  the  word  logic  and  your  name  are  combined,  they  have  completely 
stated  all.  However,  in  what  little  I  have  heard,  I  could  have  suspected 
you  to  have  been  prepared  with  a  speech  ready  written,  had  I  not  myself 
heard  just  before  all  the  arguments  which  it  answered." 

I  then  added  that  I  was  the  less  surprised  at  this  facility  of  language,  from 
having  heard  my  brother  declare  he  knew  no  man  who  read  Greek  with  that 
extraordinary  rapidity — no,  not  Dr.  Parr,  nor  any  of  the  professed  Grecians, 
whose  peculiar  study  it  had  been  through  life. 

This  could  be  nothing,  he  said,  but  partiality. 

"  Not  mine,  at  least,"  cried  I,  laughing,  "  for  Greek  excellence  is  rather 
out  of  my  sphere  of  panegyric  !" 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  laughing  too  at  my  disclaiming,  "  'tis  your  brother's 
partiality.  However,  'tis  one  I  must  try  not  to  lose  ;  I  must  take  to  my 
Greek  exercises  again." 

They  will  do  you  a  world  of  good,  thought  I,  if  they  take  you  but  from 
your  prosecution -exercises. 

We  then  talked  of  Mr.  Burke.  "  How  finely,"  I  cried,  "  he  has  spoken  ! 
with  what  fulness  of  intelligence,  and  what  fervour!" 

He  agreed,  with  delighted  concurrence. 

"  Yet, — so  much  ! — so  long  !"  I  added, 

"  True  !"  cried  he,  ingenuously,  yet  concerned.  "  What  pity  he  can 
never  stop !" 

And  then  I  enumerated  some  of  the  diffuse  and  unnecessary  paragraphs 
which  had  weakened  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  speech. 

He  was  perfectly  candid,  though  always  with  some  reluctance.     "  But  a 
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man  who  speaks  in  public,"  he  said,  "  should  never  forget  what  will  do  for  his 
auditors  :  for  himself  alone,  it  is  not  enough  to  think:  but  for  what  is  fitted, 
and  likely  to  be  interesting  to  them." 

"  He  wants  nothing,"  cried  I,  "  but  a  flapper." 

"  Yes,  and  he  takes  flapping  inimitably." 

"  You,  then,"  I  cried,  "  should  be  his  flapper." 

"  And  sometimes,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  I  am." 

"  O,  I  often  see,"  cried  I,  "  of  what  use  you  are  to  him.  I  see  you 
watching  him, — reminding,  checking  him  in  turn, — at  least  I  fancy  all  this 
as  I  look  into  the  managers'  box,  which  is  no  small  amusement  to  me, — 
when  there  is  any  commotion  there  I" 

He  bowed ;  but  I  never  diminished  from  the  frank  unfriendliness  to  the 
cause  with  which  I  began. 

But  I  assured  him  I  saw  but  too  well  how  important  and  useful  he  was 
to  them,  even  without  speaking. 

"  Perhaps,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  more  than  with  speaking." 

"  I  am  not  meaning  to  talk  of  that  now,"  said  I ;  "  but  yet,  one  thing  I 
will  tell  you  :  I  hear  you  more  distinctly  than  any  one  ;  the  rest  I  as  often 
miss  as  catch,  except  when  they  turn  this  way,  a  favour  which  you  never 
did  me !" 

"  No,  no  indeed !"  cried  he  j  «'  to  abstract  myself  from  all,  is  all  that  enables 
me  to  get  on." 

And  then  with  his  native  candour,  he  cast  aside  prejudice,  and  very  libe- 
rally praised  several  points  in  this  poor  persecuted  great  man. 

I  had  seen,  I  said,  an  imitation  from  Horace,  which  had  manifested,  I 
presumed,  his  scholarship. 

"  O,  ay,"  cried  he,  "  an  Ode  to  Mr.  Shore,  who  is  one  of  the  next  wit- 
nesses. Burke  was  going  to  allude  to  it,  but  I  begged  him  not.  I  do  not 
like  to  make  their  Lordships  smile  in  this  grave  business." 

"  That  is  so  right !"  cried  I.  "  Ah,  you  know  it  is  you  and  your  attack  I 
have  feared  most  all  along  !" 

"  This  flattery"— cried  he. 

"  Do  not  use  that  word  any  more,  Mr.  Windham,"  interrupted  I ;  "  if 
you  do,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  make  a  very  shocking  speech  to  you — the 
very  reverse  of  flattery,  I  assure  you !" 

He  stared, — and  I  went  on. 

"I  shall  say, — that  those  who  think  themselves  flattered — flatter  them' 
selves.''^ 

u  What— hey?— how?"  cried  he. 

"  Nay,  they  cannot  conclude  themselves  flattered,  without  concluding  they 
have  de  quoi  to  make  it  worth  while  1" 

"  Why, — there — there  may  be  something  in  that ;  but  not  here ! — no, 
here  it  must  flow  simply  from  general  benevolence, — from  a  wish  to  give 
comfort  or  pleasure." 

I  disclaimed  all ;  and  turned  his  attention  again  to  Mr.  Hastings.  "See!" 
I  cried,  "  see  but  how  thin — how  ill — looks  that  poor  little  uncle  of  yourg  !" 

Again  I  upbraided  him  with  being  unnatural ;  and  lamented  Mr.  Has- 
tings's change  since  I  had  known  him  in  former  days.  "And  shall  I  tell 
you,"  I  added,  "  something  in  which  you  had  nearlv  been  involved  with 
him?" 

"  Me  ? — with  Mr.  Hastings  !" 

"  Yes!  and  I  regret  it  did  not  happen  !  You  may  recollect  my  mention- 
ing my  original  acquaintance  with  him,  before  I  lived  where  I  now  do." 
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"  Yes  ;  but  where  you  7iow I  understand  you,— expect  ere  long 

you  Tnay  see  him  !" 

He  meant  from  his  acquittal,  and  reception  at  the  Queen's  house.  And 
I  would  not  contradict  him  ! 

"  But,  however,"  I  continued,  "  my  acquaintance  and  regard  began  very 
fairly  while  I  lived  at  home  at  my  father's  ;  and  indeed  I  regret  you  could 
not  then  and  so  have  known  him,  as  I  am  satisfied  you  would  have  been 
pleased  with  him,  which  now  you  cannot  judge.  He  is  so  gentle-mannered, 
so  intelligent,  so  unassuming,  yet  so  full-minded." 

"  I  have  understood  that,"  he  answered  ;  "  yet  'tis  amazing  how  little 
unison  there  may  be  between  manners  and  characters,  and  how  softly 
gentle  a  man  may  appear  without,  whose  nature  within  is  all  ferocity  and 
cruelty.  This  is  a  part  of  mankind  of  which  you  cannot  judge — of  which, 
indeed,  you  can  scarce  form  an  idea." 

After  a  i^ew  comments  I  continued  what  I  had  to  say,  which,  in  fact,  was 
nothing  but  another  malice  of  my  own  against  him.  I  reminded  him  of 
one  day  in  a  former  year  of  this  trial,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  sitting 
at  it  with  my  dearest  Mrs.  Lock,  in  which  he  had  been  so  obliging,  with  re- 
iterated offers,  as  to  propose  seeing  for  my  servant,  &c.  "  Well,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  I  was  afterwards  extremely  sorry  I  had  not  accepted  your  kind- 
ness ;  for  ... .  just  as  we  were  going  away,  who  should  be  passing,  and  turn 
back  to  speak  to  me,  but  Mr.  Hastings  !  '  O  !'  he  cried,  *  I  must  come 
here  to  see  you,  I  find  !'  Now,  had  you  but  been  with  me  at  that  moment ! 
I  own  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me  to  have  brought  you 
together ;  though  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  I  ought,  in  that  case, 
to  have  presented  you  to  each  other." 

He  laughed  most  heartily, — half,  probably,  with  joy  at  his  escape ;  but 
he  had  all  his  wits  about  him  in  his  answer.  "  If  you,''"'  he  cried,  "  had 
been  between  us,  we  might,  for  once,  have  coalesced — in  both  bowing  to 

the  same  shrine  1" 

*  #  *  *  *  #  * 

My  dear  Mrs.  Ord  was  so  good  as  to  come  to  me  one  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  to  take  me  to  the  exhibition,  where  I  saw,  I  fear,  the  last  works  of 
the  first  of  our  painters.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  thought,  and  his 
unhappy  loss  of  eyesight,  made  the  view  of  his  pictures  very  melancholy 
to  me. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Jerningham's  verses  to  him 
upon  his  visual  misfortune. 

And  now,  my  dear  sisters,  to  a  subject  and  narration  interesting  to  your 
kind  affections,  because  important  to  my  future  life. 

Friday,  May  28th. — The  Princess  Augusta  condescended  to  bring  me 
a  most  gracious  message  from  the  King,  desiring  to  know  if  I  wished  to  go  to 
Handel's  commemoration,  and  if  I  should  like  the  "  Messiah,"  or  prefer  any 
other  day  1 

With  my  humble  acknowledgments  for  his  goodness,  I  fixed  instantly  on 
the  "  Messiah ;"  and  the  very  amiable  Princess  came  smiling  back  to  me^ 
bringing  me  my  ticket  from  the  King. 

This  would  not,  indeed,  much  have  availed  me,  but  that  I  fortunately 
knew  that  my  dear  father  meant  to  go  to  the  Abbey.  I  despatched  Columb 
to  Chelsea,  and  he  promised  to  call  for  me  the  next  morning. 

My  "  Visions"  I  had  meant  to  produce  in  a  few  days  ;  and  to  know  their 
chance  before  I  left  town  for  the  summer.  But  I  thought  the  present  op- 
portunity not  to  be  slighted,  for  some  little  opening,  that  might  lighten  the  task 
of  the  exordium  upon  the  day  of  attempt. 

22* 
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He  was  all  himself;  all  his  native  self; — kind,  gay,  open,  and  full 
fraught  with  converse. 

Chance  favoured  me  :  we  found  so  little  room,  that  we  were  fain  to  ac- 
cept two  vacant  places  at  once,  though  they  separated  us  from  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Burney,  and  his  brother  James,  who  were  all  there,  and  all  meant  to 
be  of  the  same  party. 

I  might  not,  at  another  time,  have  rejoiced  in  this  disunion,  but  it  was  now 
most  opportune  :  it  gave  me  three  hours'  conference  with  my  dearest  father — 
the  only  conference  of  that  length  I  have  had  in  four  years. 

Fortune  again  was  kind  ;  for  my  father  began  relating  various  anecdotes 
of  attacks  made  upon  him  for  procuring  to  sundry  strangers  some  acquain- 
tance with  his  daughter,  particularly  with  the  Duchesse  de  Biron,  and  the 
Mesdames  de  BoufHers ;  to  whom  he  answered,  tie  had  no  power ;  but  was 
somewhat  struck  by  a  question  of  Madame  de  B.  in  return,  who  exclaimed, 
"  Mais,  monsieur,  est-ce  possible  !  Mademoiselle  votre  fiUe  n'a-t-elle  point 
de  vacance  ?" 

This  led  to  much  interesting  discussion,  and  to  many  confessions  and  ex- 
planations on  my  part,  never  made  before  ;  which  induced  him  to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  whole  of  the  situation,  and  its  circumstances,  than  he  had  ever 
yet  had  the  leisure  or  the  spirits  to  do  ;  and  he  repeated  sundry  speeches  of 
discontent  at  my  seclusion  from  the  world. 

All  this  encouraged  me  to  much  detail :  I  spoke  my  high  and  constant 
veneration  for  my  Royal  Mistress,  her  merits,  her  virtues,  her  condescen- 
sion, and  her  even  peculiar  kindness  towards  me.  But  I  owned  the  species 
of  life  distasteful  to  me  ;  I  was  lost  to  all  private  comfort,  dead  to  all  do- 
mestic endearment;  I  was  worn  with  want  of  rest,  and  fatigued  with 
laborious  watchfulness  and  attendance.  My  time  was  devoted  to  official 
duties ;  and  all  that  in  life  was  dearest  to  me — my  friends,  my  chosen 
society,  my  best  affections — lived  now  in  my  mind  only  by  recollection, 
and  rested  upon  that  with  nothing  but  bitter  regret.  With  relations  the 
most  deservedly  dear,  with  friends  of  almost  unequalled  goodness,  I  lived 
like  an  orphan — like  one  who  had  no  natural  ties,  and  must  make  her  way 
as  she  could  by  those  that  were  factitious.  Melancholy  was  the  existence 
where  happiness  was  excluded,  though  not  a  complaint  could  be  made  ! 
where  the  illustrious  personages  who  were  served  possesed  almost  all 
human  excellence, — yet  where  those  who  were  their  servants,  though 
treated  with  the  most  benevolent  condescension,  could  never,  in  any  part  of 
the  livelong  day,  command  liberty,  or  social  intercourse,  or  repose  ! 

The  silence  of  my  dearest  father  now  silencing  myself,  I  turned  to  look 
at  him  ;  but  how  was  I  struck  to  see  his  honoured  head  bowed  down  almost 
into  his  bosom  with  dejection  and  discomfort !  We  were  both  perfectly  still 
a  few  moments ;  but  when  he  raised  his  head  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat, 
to  see  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  ! — "  I  have  long,"  he  cried,  "  been  uneasy, 

though  I  have  not  spoken  ; but  ....  if  you  wish  to  resign-^my  house, 

my  purse,  my  arms,  shall  be  open  to  receive  you  back !" 

The  emotion  of  my  whole  heart  at  this  speech — this  sweet,  this  generous 
speech — O  my  dear  friends,  I  need  not  say  it ! 

We  were  mutually  forced  to  break  up  our  conference.  I  could  only 
instantly  accept  his  paternal  offer,  and  tell  him  it  was  my  guardian  angel, 
it  was  Providence  in  its  own  benignity,  that  inspired  him  with  such  good- 
ness. I  begged  him  to  love  the  day  in  which  he  had  given  me  such  com- 
fort, and  assured  him  it  would  rest  upon  my  heart  with  grateful  pleasure 
till  it  ceased  to  beat. 

He  promised  to  drink  tea  with  me  before  I  left  town,  and  settle  all  our 
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proceedings.  I  acknowledged  my  intention  to  have  ventured  to  solicit  this 
very  permission  of  resigning.  "  But  I,"  cried  he,  smiling  with  the  sweetest 
kindness,  "have  spoken  first  myself." 

What  a  joy  to  me,  what  a  relief,  this  very  circumstance  !  it  will  always 
lighten  any  evil  that  may,  unhappily,  follow  this  proposed  step. 

Monday,  May  30th. — This  evening  I  obtained  leave  to  make  my  first 
visit,  from  Court,  to  Lady  Mary  Duncan.  I  was  really  glad  to  see  her 
again,  and  very  kindly  received,  though  not  with  the  same  cordial  open- 
ness as  when  I  came  from  St.  Martin's  Street.  She  is  a  professed  enemy 
of  the  Court,  and  it  manifests  no  little  remnant  of  original  kindness  that 
she  will  any  longer  even  endure  me. 

She  had  an  excellent  concert,  but  I  could  only  hear  its  opening !  I  was 
obliged  to  return  home  after  the  first  song  of  Pacchierotti,  which  he  sang  in 
his  first  manner,  with  every  sweetness  of  expression  and  sensibility  that 
human  powers  can  give  the  human  voice. 

Very  few  of  my  old  friends  were  there  ;  I  think  only  Mr.  Nicholls  and 
Miss  Farquhar.  My  father  presented  me  to  the  new  Duchess  of  Dorset, 
who  seems  to  assume  nothing  upon  her  new  dignity. 

•?P  ^  ^  ^  7^  tP  ^ 

I  have  not,  I  believe,  mentioned  a  correspondence  in  which  I  was  engaged 
with  Mr.  Cambridge  some  time  ago  7  It  was  one  extremely  pleasant  to  me ; 
he  sent  me  several  fragments  of  poems,  all  upon  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  wrote  the  kindest  notes  or  letters  to  enclose  them.  His 
very  excellent  "  Progress  of  Liberty"  I  am  sure  you  have  seen.  His  con- 
stant trust,  and  friendship,  and  afl^ection,  are  amongst  my  most  cherished 
comforts,  and,  indeed,  I  must  own,  amongst  my  greatest  astonishments  ;  for 
so  little  I  now  see  him,  so  seldom,  so  precariously,  and  with  such  difficulty 
to  himself,  that  I  am  perpetually  preparing  myself  for  perceiving  his 
thoughts  about  me  ohlivionized.  I  am  very  happy  to  find  how  far  from 
just  has  proved  hitherto  this  apprehension.  With  his  daughter  I  have  never 
that  fear ;  reliance  can  go  no  deeper  than  mine  upon  her,  founded  upon 
her  firm  and  steady  character,  which  deliberately  forms  its  connexions,  but 
as  warmly  as  permanently  adheres  to  them. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1790. 

CoiTespondence — Jacob  Bryant  to  Miss  Burney — Miss  Burney  to  Mrs. Anecdote 

of  the  Princess  Sophia — A  Sailor's  notions  of  Etiquette — Lord  Chatham  and  Captain 
Burney — Character  of  the  proceedings  at  Hastings's  Trial — Burke's  Speech  on  the 
French  Revolution — Its  effect  in  the  House  described  by  Windham — Conversation 
with  Windham — Mr.  Courtney — His  Pamphlet  on  the  French  Revolution — Mrs. 
Chapone  and  Mrs.  Ord — Fox's  Speech  on  Hastings's  Trial — The  Thrales — Windsor 

Terrace — Mrs.  Gwynn — Mrs.  Trimmer — Letter  from  Miss  Burney  to  Mrs. 

Maternal  Solicitude — Tragedy  by  Miss  Burney — A  Royal  Birthday  at  Frogmore — 
Jacob  Bryant — Death  of  a  faithful  Servant — An  unpleasant  Dilemma — Correspondence 
between  Miss  Burney  and  Horace  Walpole — A  friendly  Cabal — Mr.  Windham  and 
the  Literary  Club — The  Oddities  of  James  Boswell — Edmund  Burke — His  Work  on 
the  French  Revolution — Declining  Health  of  Miss  Burney — Her  Resignation  of  her 
Situation  at  Court — Her  Memorial  to  the  Queen — Conclusion  of  the  Year  1790. 

MR.  JACOB  BRYANT  TO  MISS  BURNEY 

Cypenham,  June  12,  1790. 
Dear  Madam, 

Permit  me  through  your  hands  most  gratefully  to  make  a  return  to  the 
Queen  of  the  book  with  which  her  Majesty  in  her  great  goodness  and  con- 
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descenscion  was  pleased  to  intrust  me.  It  has  been  read  by  me  with  much 
care,  and  with  equal  satisfaction  and  emolument.  For  though  I  trust  (as 
I  took  the  liberty  to  mention  to  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty)  that  my 
principles  are  well  founded  and  determinately  fixed,  yet  the  renovation  of 
these  truths,  and  of  the  arguments  in  their  favour,  affords  a  refreshment  to 
the  mind,  and  is  productive  of  many  happy  consequences.  It  is  like  the 
dew  from  above  upon  herbs  and  plants  ;  which,  however  verdant  and  well 
rooted  before,  yet  find  a  sensible  benefit  from  the  heavenly  supply. 

In  this  Treatise  we  have  an  address  from  a  father  to  a  beloved  daughter. 
But  I  found  at  the  beginning  of  it,  in  manuscript,  upon  a  spare  leaf,  an 
address,  by  another  hand,  to  a  daughter  equally  beloved,  and  truly  noble 
and  excellent.  This  affected  me  far  more  than  all  the  letters  of  Baron 
Haller.  The  piety  and  parental  love,  and  the  affecting  solicitude  there 
displayed,  absolutely  brought  tears  into  my  eyes — such  tears  as  flow  from 
a  pleasing  sensibility,  and  from  those  heavenly  emotions  which  we  feel 
when  we  look  up  to  transcendent  goodness  dealing  out  happiness  to  man- 
kind. Plato  says,  "  If  Virtue  could  appear  in  a  human  form,  what  admi- 
ration would  she  excite  !" — I  think  I  have  seen  that  appearance  ;  and  have 
been  affected  accordingly. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 
Your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

Jacob  Bryant. 

This  month  opened  with  the  truly  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  death  of 

my  poor  Mrs. 's  little  baby !     How  marked  by  misfortune  is  the  youth 

of  that  lovely  mourner  !  The  poor  child  died  last  month,  though  the  news 
reached  me  the  first  of  this. 

Not  a  little  was  I  surprised  by  a  visit  on  the  same  morning  from  Miss 
Payne,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left  St.  Martin's  Street,  nor  had  been 
able  to  appoint :  however,  she  came  now  of  her  own  accord,  and  brought 
also  Miss  Mathias — not  our  Charlotte's  acquaintance,  but  her  cousin. 

She  came  to  execute  a  commission  of  Mr.  Bentham,  a  stranger  to  me ; 
who  wished  me  to  read  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  his  son,  a  Colonel  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  and  present,  if  I  approved  them,  the  book  to  the  Queen  for 
perusal.  There  was  no  refusing ;  yet  these  are  always  dangerous  com- 
missions. 

MISS  F.  BURNEY  TO  MR*^.  *****. 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  June  11,  1790. 

You  were  most  kind  to  write  again  so  soon,  my  sweet  M ;  very 

anxious  was  I  to  hear — yet  hardly  dared  hope  for — words  so  very  good,  of 
calmness  and  determined  fortitude.  I  scarce  know  how  to  direct  to  you,  but 
I  cannot  rest  easy  without  writing. 

Most  earnestly  I  hope  the  sea -scheme  will  take  place.  We  know,  at  the 
worst,  how  we  can  meet,  and  neither  of  us  will  be  too  proud  to  accept  such 
terms  as  our  fates  allow  us  to  make.  Half  the  world  relinquish  small  com- 
forts because  disappointed  of  great  ones  :  you  and  I  must  not  do  that.  In- 
deed to  me  it  will  not  be  enrolled  amongst  the  small  ones  to  see  my  poor 
afflicted  M in  any  way  or  manner  whatsoever. 

Those  thoughts  which  entered  your  mind  at  the  sight  of  so  much  agony 
with  innocence,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  dwell  there,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
uneasy  to  hear  of  them  :  they  hardly  were  thoughts  ;  they  were  rather 
spontaneous  feelings,  and  so  natural  at  such  a  period  of  maternal  wretch- 
edness, that,  believe  me,  my  dearest  M ,  instead  of  blaming,  I  feel  per- 
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suaded  they  are  pardonable  even  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High,  so  long  as 
they  are  involuntary,  and  excited  by  such  extreme  anguish  as  weakens 
religious  principles.  The  mind  may,  I  trust,  be  as  readily  forgiven  inca- 
pacity at  such  moments,  when  deprived  of  its  reasoning  faculties,  as  the 
body  when  enfeebled  by  sickness  and  infirmity. 

To  indulge  in  ruminations  of  that  sort  would  indeed  be  reprehensible  and 
presumptuous  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  how  should  we,  who  never  truly 
and  candidly  can  judge  one  another,  arraign  the  dispensations,  as  faulty  or 
needless,  of  a  Providence  to  our  narrow  senses  unsearchable  ? 

These  are  reflections  which  will  bear  much  diffusion.  I  enlarge  upon 
them  for  my  own  use,  in  every  circumstance  of  calamity,  when  its  first 

bitterness  is  past.     My  dearest  M will  draw  them  out  for  herself:  she 

is  able,  from  the  goodness  of  her  understanding  ;  and  she  will  be  willing, 
from  her  veneration  of  one  whose  brightest  quality,  amid  so  many  that 
were  brilliant,  was  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

You  are  disposed  to  join  in  the  idea  that  the  little  angel  looks  down  upon 
you ;  and  you  finish  by  thanking  God  she  is  now  at  peace.  These  two 
instances  satisfy  me  of  what  I  have  said,  that  the  turn  of  your  mind  has  not 
varied  from  right,  in  faith  or  submission,  but  that  your  feelings  were  too 
strongly  stimulated  to  be  under  their  proper  command. 

Write  to  me  as  soon  and  as  often  as  you  can ;  my  sympathizing  thoughts 
follow  you  in  this  unexpected  blow  with  unceasing  pity, — my  dear,  my 
sweet  M !     Heaven  bless  you  ! 

May  I  try  to  make  you  smile  1  I  could  not  help  it  myself  when  the 
other  day  the  Princess  Sophia  came  to  my  room,  and  said,  "  Dear,  how 

sorry  I  am  for  poor  Mrs. !  Pm  sure  I  hope  she'll  soon  have  another  !" 

as  if,  so  any  one  was  to  be  had,  it  would  do  ! 

The  next  morning  I  went  again  to  the  trial  of  poor  Mr.  Hastings  :  Mrs. 
Ord  received  from  me  my  companion  ticket,  kindly  giving  up  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  box  to  indulge  me  with  her  company. 

But  I  must  mention  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  happened  in  the 
last  week.  I  received  in  a  parcel — No,  I  will  recite  it  you  as  I  told  it  to 
Mr.  Windham,  who,  fortunately,  saw  and  came  up  to  me — fortunately,  I 
say,  as  the  business  of  the  day  was  very  unedifying,  and  as  Mrs.  Ord  much 
wished  to  hear  some  of  his  conversation. 

He  inquired  kindly  about  James  and  his  afl^airs,  and  if  he  had  yet  a  ship ; 
and,  to  let  him  see  a  person  might  reside  in  a  court,  and  yet  have  no  undue 
influence,  I  related  his  proceedings  with  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  laconic 
letter  and  interview.     The  first  running  thus  : — 

"  My  Lord, — I  should  be  glad  of  an  audience  ;  if  your  Lordship  will  be 
so  good  to  appoint  a  time,  I  will  wait  upon  you. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  James  Burney." 

"  And  pray,"  quoth  I  to  James,  when  he  told  me  this,  "  did  you  not  say 
the  honour  of  an  audience  ?" 

"No,"  answered  he,  "I  was  civil  enough  without  that;  I  said,  if  you 
will  be  so  good — that  was  very  civil — and  honour  is  quite  left  off  now." 

How  comic  !  to  run  away  proudly  from  forms  and  etiquettes,  and  then 
pretend  it  was  only  to  be  more  in  the  last  mode. 

Mr.  Windham  enjoyed  this  characteristic  trait  very  much  ;  and  he  likes 
James  so  well  that  he  deserved  it,  as  well  as  the  interview  which  ensued. 
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"  How  do  you  do,  Captain  Burney  ?" 

*'  ]\Iy  Lord,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  employed." 

"  You  must  be  sensible.  Captain  Burney,  we  have  many  claimants  just 
now,  and  more  than  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  immediately." 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  that,  my  Lord  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
let  your  Lordship  know  what  I  should  like  to  have — a  frigate  of  thirty-two 
guns." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  know  what  you  wish,  sir." 

He  took  out  his  pocket-book,  made  a  memorandum,  and  wished  James  a 
good  morning. 

Whether  or  not  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Windham,  while  I  told  this,  that  there 
seemed  a  shorter  way  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  one  more  in  his  own  style,  I 
know  not :  he  was  too  delicate  to  let  such  a  hint  escape,  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  intrust  him  with  my  applications  and  disappointments. 

"  But  I  have  found,"  cried  I  afterwards,  "  another  newspaper  praise  for 
you  now.     '  Mr.  Windham,  with  his  usual  vein  of  irony.'  " 

"  O  yes,"  cried  he,  "  I  saw  that !  But  what  can  it  mean  ? — I  use  no 
*  vein  of  irony ;' — I  dislike  it,  except  for  peculiar  purposes,  keenly  handled, 
and  soon  passed  over." 

"  Yet  this  is  the  favourite  panegyric  you  receive  continually  ;  this,  or 
logic,  always  attends  your  name  in  the  newspapers." 

"  But  do  I  use  it  ?" 

"Nay,  not  to  me,  I  own.  As  a  manner,  I  never  found  it  out,  at  least. 
However,  I  am  less  averse  now  than  formerly  to  the  other  panegyric — close 
logic ;  for  I  own  the  more  frequently  I  come  hither  the  more  convinced  I 
find  myself  that  that  is  no  character  of  commendation  to  be  given  univer- 
sally." 

He  could  say  nothing  to  this ;  and  really  the  dilatory,  desultory  style  of 
these  prosecutors  in  general  deserved  a  much  deeper  censure. 

"  If  a  little  closeness  of  logic  and  reasoning  were  observed  by  one  I  look 
at  now,  what  a  man  would  he  be,  and  who  could  compare  with  him !" 

Mr.  Burke  you  are  sure  was  here  my  object ;  and  his  entire,  though 
silent  and  unwilling,  assent  was  obvious. 

"  What  a  speech,"  I  continued,  "  has  he  lately  made !  how  noble,  how 
energetic,  how  enlarged  throughout !" 

"  O,"  cried  he,  very  unaffectedly,  "  upon  the  French  Revolution  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  any  party  might  have  been  proud  of  it,  for  liberality,  for 
feeling,  for  all  in  one,  genius.  I,  who  am  only  a  reader  of  detached 
speeches,  have  read  none  I  have  thought  its  equal." 

"  Yet,  such  as  you  have  seen  it,  it  does  not  do  him  justice.  I  was  not 
in  the  House  that  day ;  but  I  am  assured  the  actual  speech,  as  he  spoke  it 
at  the  moment,  was  highly  superior  to  what  has  since  been  printed.  There 
was  in  it  a  force — there  were  shades  of  reflection  so  fine — allusions  so 
quick  and  so  happy — and  strokes  of  satire  and  observation  so  pointed  and 
so  apt. — that  it  had  ten  times  more  brilliancy  when  absolutely  extemporary 
than  when  transmitted  to  paper." 

"  Wonderful,  wonderful  !  He  is  a  truly  wonderful  creature !"  And,  alas, 
thought  I,  as  wonderful  in  inconsistency  as  in  greatness  ! 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  more  detailed  upon  his  faculties,  I  ventured 
to  tell  him  what  impression  they  had  made  upon  James,  who  was  with 
me  during  one  of  the  early  long  speeches.  "  I  was  listening,"  I  said,  "with 
the  most  fervent  attention  to  such  strokes  of  eloquence  as,  while  I  heard 
them,  carried  all  before  them,  when  my  brother  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve  to 
exclaim,  *  When  will  he  come  to  the  point  V  " 
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The  justness,  notwithstanding  its  characteristic  conciseness,  of  this  criti- 
cism, I  was  glad  thus  to  convey.  Mr.  Windham,  however,  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  it ;  but,  with  a  significant  smile,  coolly  said,  "  Yes,  'tis  curious  to 
hear  a  man  of  war's  ideas  of  rhetoric." 

*'  Well,"  quoth  I,  to  make  a  little  amends, "  shall  I  tell  you  a  compliment 
he  paid  you  ?" 

"  Me  ?" 

"  Yes.     '  He  speaks  to  the  purpose,'  "  he  cried. 

Some  time  after,  with  a  sudden  recollection,  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  O,  I 
knew  I  had  something  I  wished  to  tell  you  !  I  was  the  other  day  at  a  place 
to  see  Stuart's  Athenian  architecture,  and  whom  do  you  think  I  met  in  the 
room  ?" 

I  could  not  guess. 

"  Nay,  'tis  precisely  what  you  will  like — Mr.  Hastings  !" 

"  Indeed !"  cried  I,  laughing ;  "  I  must  own  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear 
it.     I  only  wish  you  could  both  meet  without  either  knowing  the  other." 

"  Well,  we  behaved  extremely  well,  I  assure  you ;  and  looked  each  as  if 
we  had  never  seen  one  another  before.     I  determined  to  let  you  know  it." 

"  I,  also,"  quoth  1,  "  have  something  to  say  to  you  ;  something,  too, 
which  perhaps  to  you  may  be  intelligible,  though  to  me  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible. 

How  he  stared ! 

"  The  other  day,  when  I  came  from  Westminster  Abbey,  I  found  upon 
my  table  a  present ;  not  from  any  friend,  not  from  any  acquaintance,  not 
even  from  a  person  whom  I  had  ever  beheld  a  moment,  or  whom  I  knew, 
even  through  any  third  person  ;  but  to  you  I  think  it  likely  he  may  be 
known, — perhaps,  indeed,  intimately." 

He  really  could  not  speak  for  wonderment. 

"  It  was  in  short,  from  Mr.  Courtney ; — his  'Treatise  on  the  French 
Revolution.' " 

Surprise,  I  saw,  did  not  subside  entirely,  though  curiosity  was  now  no 
more ;  but  he  was  still  silent. 

"  As  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Courtney,  nor  any 
way  of  knowing  him,  you  may  suppose  how  much  I  was  astonished.  I 
concluded  it  some  mistake." 

"  No  one  but  you  would  have  concluded  that,"  was  his  civil  interruption, 

"  Yes,  I  thought  the  printer  sent  it  to  a  wrong  person ;  but  when  I  saw 
on  the  title-page,  'From  the  Author,'  I  was  staggered.  Hear,  however,  my 
mistake  in  consequence.  I  read  the  title-page,  and  finding  it  a  political 
pamphlet,  I  next  concluded  it  was  sent  to  me  by  way  of  being  laid  in  sight 
of  the  higher  powers." 

He  began  now  to  look  as  curious  as  ever. 

"  But  I  must  here  repeat  what  I  have  before  told  you,  which  is  perfectly 
true,  though  perhaps  you  may  never  have  heard  any  thing  so  perfectly  silly. 
I  read  and  inquire  so  little  into  politics,  that  when  any  parliamentary 
debates  come  in  my  way  I  read  only  the  detached  speeches  of  those  who 
are  some  way  known  to  me.  From  this  it  had  happened  that  I  was  really 
and  actually  ignorant  of  Mr.  Courtney's  political  creed ;  I  only  knew,  in 
general,  that  he  was  a  man  of  wit  and  satire;  nothing  further.  Think, 
then,  of  my  surprise  at  my  own  mistaken  conjecture.  Believe  me,  I  had 
not  read  through  the  first  page  before  I  completely  acquitted  him  of  any, 
the  most  remote,  idea  of  my  presenting  his  pamphlet  to  the  higher  powers." 
He  found  it  impossible  to  look  grave,  but  he  would  not  speak  a  word. 
"  I  then  formed  a  new  surmise  ;  I  supposed  there  might  be  occasional 
episodes  from  the  given  subject,  and  such  a  mixture  of  general  information 
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and  literature,  that  he  had  sent  it  me  for  my  instruction  and  entertainment 
in  the  parts  not  political.  I  have  received  an  infinity  of  both  in  political 
speeches  of  Mr.  Burke,  without  any  reference  to  their  main  purport.  I 
began,  therefore,  to  look  it  over  now  with  this  new  suggestion  ;  but  no, — I 
soon  found  my  second  mistake  as  egregious  as  my  first :  'tis  all  of  one 
colour — and  such  a  colour  !  Church,  State,  politics,  and  religion, — I  know 
not  which  is  treated  worst." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  he  frankly  ;  "  I  do  not  defend  him.  I  do  not  go  so  far, 
not  by  any  means." 

"I  am  glad,"  I  cried,  "to  hear  it,  but  not  surprised.  However,  I  had  soon 
done  with  it  altogether,  when  I  came  to  the  passage,  so  scoffingly  put,  of '  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  suffering  for  our  sins.'  Away  went  the 
book  in  hearty  indignation,  and  I  have  looked  at  it  no  more.  Why  he  should 
send  it  to  me  is  truly  unfathomable  to  me.  I  should  again  think  my  name 
written  on  it  by  mistake,  could  I  suggest  any  other  person  in  that  house 
more  likely  to  be  meant :  but  really  that  I  cannot  do." 

He  looked  so  archly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  he  had  no  need  to 
speak. 

"  All  my  fear,"  I  added,  "  is,  that  he  thinks  me  a  rebel  at  heart." 

"  O  no,  he  only  wished  you  to  read  him." 

"  Indeed !  if  he  does  think  so,  he  is  very  much  mistaken." 

I  spoke  this  very  gravely,  not  at  all  caring  if  he  repeats  it  to  him.  'Tis 
all  the  thanks  I  shall  put  in  his  way  ;  though,  if  ever  I  meet  him,  in  his  own 
style  of  sarcasm  I  may  give  him  a  few  more. 

We  then  entered  into  a  criticism  upon  his  manner  of  writing.  I  told  him 
it  was  all  irony  from  period  to  period,  as  far  as  I  had  examined ;  and  it  was 
rather  wearisome  than  poignant  when  thus  spun  on.  "  True,"  answered 
he ;  "  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  admirably  said  of  it,  'tis  a  copy  of 
Bunbury's  *  Long  Minuet' — tis  a  long  joke.  But  I  do  not  like  that  strain 
beyond  an  occasional  word  or  sentence ;  'tis  a  perversion  of  the  real  use 
of  language,  and  the  power  and  right  meaning  of  words  in  time  lose  all 
their  force  and  justness.  Courtney  has  acquired  this  habit  so  strongly,  that 
he  ceases  to  be  even  aware  when  using  it  or  not." 

He  was  soon  after  called  away  to  the  managers'  cell  by  Mr.  Burke,  with 
whom  I  saw  him  engaged  in  so  animated  a  conversation,  that  I  imagined 
some  great  speech  or  business  impending.  However,  'twas  no  such  thing ; 
nothing  was  either  said  or  done  of  any  moment. 

My  good  Mrs.  Ord  brought  me  home,  and  I  had  appointed  to  meet  her  at 
Mrs.  Chapone's  in  the  evening.  But  the  Queen  was  indisposed  ;  and  though 
well  enough  to  see  a  small  party,  I  thought  it  indecorous  to  propose  going 
out,  myself,  and  could  not  stir  without  license,  according  to  my  bond ; 
therefore  I  disappointed  myself,  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  whoever 
else  was  kind  enough  to  expect  me  with  any  earnestness. 

I  was  nevertheless  called  upon  to  give  my  narrative  of  the  trial  to  their 
Majesties  and  the  Princesses  in  a  body  ;  and  then  to  my  Royal  Mistress 
separately,  who  declared  I  should  certainly  go  again,  wherever  I  might  be, 
even  from  Windsor.    I  am  happy  my  accounts  afford  her  this  little  interest. 

Her  indisposition,  thank  Heaven,  was  slight,  and  the  birthday  had  its 
usual  splendour.  But  I  shall  not  repeat  any  descriptions.  I  will  not  be 
worse  than  the  poet  laureats, — echo  and  re-echo  annual  flourishes  without 
necessity. 

In  my  drawing-room  I  saw  only  sundries  of  the  household,  Charles  and 
his  Rosette:  and  at  night  I  went  to  the  Chamberlain's  Gallery  with  Charles. 
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I  had  two  most  affectionate  little  epistles  from  Mrs.  Chapone  before  I  left 
town,  relative  to  the  disappointed  evening ;  they  gave  me  very  sincere 
pleasure. 

The  day  after  the  birthday  I  had  again  a  visit  from  Mrs.  Fairly.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  packing,  and  breakfasting,  and  confusion ;  for  we  lefl  town 
immediately,  to  return  no  more  till  next  year,  except  to  St.  James's  for  the 
drawing-room.  However,  I  made  her  as  welcome  as  I  was  able,  and  she 
was  more  soft  and  ingratiating  in  her  manners  than  I  ever  before  observed 
her.  I  apologised  two  or  three  times  for  not  waiting  upon  her,  representing 
my  confined  abilities  for  visiting. 

I  left  town  with  a  very  deep  concern  upon  my  mind  for  my  poor  Columb, 
who  was  very  ill,  and  unable  to  accompany  me  to  Windsor.  Dr.  Gisburne 
and  Mr.  Devaynes  mutually  promised  me  to  attend  him,  and  I  sent  Goter 
to  give  him  whatever  of  comfort  or  assistance  from  myself  he  could  receive. 

We  fell  immediately  into  our  usual  Windsor  life,  which  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  new-set  for  your  inspection.     The  old  setting  will  amply  suffice. 

Colonel  Gwynn  was  in  waiting,  and  General  Bude  in  almost  constant 
residence.  Generals  Grenville  and  Harcourt,  Colonels  Manners  and  Golds- 
worthy,  and  once  Mr.  Fairly,  were  the  occasional  visiters. 

The  Queen  sent  me  to  town  on  the  next  day's  trial  at  Westminster  Hall, 
to  hear  the  summing  up  of  Mr.  Fox.  I  stopped  at  Hammersmith  for 
Charles,  who  accompanied  me.  It  was  well  we  were  together,  for  the 
business  of  the  day  was  extremely  heavy,  and  disappointed  all  hearers. 

It  was  an  oration  without  any  effect  whatsoever,  bringing  home  neither 
conviction,  nor  delight,  nor  information  to  my  ears. 

Soon  after  the  Ascot  races  began.  The  Royal  Family  all  went,  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  good-humouredly  offered  his  carriage  to  Miss  Planta  and 
me,  which  the  Queen  bid  us  accept.  There  again  I  saw  Mr.  Crutchley, 
and  heard  a  little  of  all  the  Thrales,  whom  I  am  always  glad  to  inquire 
afler  by  every  possible  opportunity.  The  daughters  were  at  Tunbridge ; 
the  mother  was  at  Streatham.  Much  I  wonder  she  can  there  flatter  herself 
with  regaining  any  happiness.  I  should  have  thought  it  the  seat  of  merely 
bitter  recollections. 

The  Queen,  in  the  kindest  manner,  when  we  went  to  town  for  the  draw- 
ing-room, lent  me  her  keys,  to  get,  from  her  bookcase  at  her  own  house, 
Henry's  "  History  of  England,"  as  I  had  expressed  a  great  disposition  to 
read  it. 

There  are  four  volumes  quarto,  and  may  perhaps  be  four  more ;  she  has 
permitted  me  to  keep  the  whole  as  long  as  I  please,  so  that  I  read  at  my 
leisure.  I  am  extremely  satisfied  with  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  written, 
which  separates  the  military  from  the  civil  government,  and  the  history  of 
the  church  from  that  of  general  learning,  arts,  customs,  and  manners;  so  as 
to  form  seven  complete  histories  of  every  given  period,  each  of  them  distinct 
from  the  other,  though  chronologically  similar. 

Windsor,  Queen's  Lodge. 

July. — At  the  chapel,  about  this  time,  while  I  was  hurrying  through  a 
crowd  to  get  home  in  time  for  the  Queen,  a  kind  but  abrupt  voice,  which  I 
instantly  recollected  as  that  of  Dr.  Lort,  called  aloud  after  me,  "  Here, 
Miss  Biirney  !"  I  turned  back,  and  saw  with  great  pleasure,  his  good  and 
very  original  physiognomy.  He  immediately  introduced  me  to  his  wife. 
She  seems  a  most  light  and  merry-hearted  dame,  who  has  every  quality 
that  can  make  the  good  Doctor  happy,  in  good  humour,  extreme  high 
spirits,  a  careless  disposition,  and  a  passionate  fondness  for  himself. 

VOL.  II.  23 
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As  I  could  not  request  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  In  my  apartment 
without  previous  regulation,  I  promised  to  meet  them  on  the  Terrace  in  the 
evening. 

This,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  Miss  Planta,  I  effected  :  Mrs.  Lort 
joined  me  instantly ;  she  was  walking  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  at  whose  house, 
at  the  Deanery,  they  were  now  on  a  visit ;  but  she  passed  by  the  ceremony 
of  keeping  with  her,  and  trotted  me  on,  to  chat  more  at  ease,  and  be  more 
at  liberty,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Douglas  to  manage  her  lameness  and  her  stick 
as  well  as  she  could.  When  I  remonstrated,  she  said  it  was  too  tiresome 
to  drawl  along  with  such  slow  people,  and  begged  me  not  to  mind  her.  I 
laughed  heartily  at  her  easy  humour,  but  now  and  then  contrived  an  oc- 
casional rejoinder,  till  Dr.  Shepherd  fell  into  the  suite  of  Mrs.  Douglas  : 
Mrs.  Lort  then  said  it  was  quite  insupportable — that  they  were  both  so  slow, 
that  they  might  crawl  on  very  well  together,  but  she  desired  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them,  as  she  really  wished  an  opportunity  to  make  more  ac- 
quaintance with  me,  which  they  prodigiously  interrupted.  She  knew  me 
already,  she  added,  so  well,  from  Miss  Cambridge,  that  she  had  no  patience 
with  letting  such  slugs  come  in  the  way  of  our  progress. 

I  was  really  very  much  diverted  with  her  comical  frankness.  But  her 
Doctor  we  lost.  I  suppose  some  old  shattered  fragments  of  a  fallen 
chimney  or  cornice,  in  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  Round  Tower,  or  the 
ancient  Castle,  had  crossed  his  eye,  curious  in  every  species  of  antiquity, 
and  difficult  in  none,  and  had  made  him  forget  his  appointment. 

Who  should  Madame  La  Fite  bring  up  to  present  me  to,  on  the  Terrace, 
but  "  Miss  Vilkes  !"  She  had  engaged  her  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Windsor, 
and  would  fain  have  introduced  her  here  ;  but  I  must  have  fewer  occasions 
than  at  present  for  exertions,  to  make  for  total  strangers ;  though  I  really 
respect  all  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Wilkes,  who  seems  to  have  conducted  her- 
self with  admirable  prudence  in  situations  the  most  difficult. 

The  fourth  Sunday  Mr.  Hutton  appeared,  and  he  came  to  my  room  at 
once,  with  an  honest,  straightforward  security  of  the  welcome  he  really 
found. 

A  far  fairer  visiter — a  better  there  hardly  can  be — took  the  same  method 
twice,  in  evenings  during  the  absence  of  Madame  Schwellenberg, — Mrs. 
Gwynn.  This  beautiful  woman,  who  idolises  her  husband,  takes  every 
opportunity  in  her  power  to  see  him  when  he  is  in  waiting ;  she  made  a 
fortnight's  visit  at  St.  Leonard's,  at  Mrs.  Harcourt's,  and  thence  came  to 
me  for  these  two  evenings,  all  of  which,  except  the  half-hour  or  so  that  the 
Colonel  joined  us,  we  spent  alone. 

She  has  associated  much  with  certain  seditious  spirits,  who  inveigh 
against  all  breaches  of  freedom  ;  and  she  talked  over  the  confined  situation 
in  which  she  saw  a  friend  of  yours,  till  she  grew  quite  melancholy.  Her 
chief  instigator  is  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

You  will  wonder  to  hear  that  one  evening,  at  Kew,  I  received  a  visit  from 

Miss .     She  wrote  me  most  pressing  notes  to  renew  acquaintance,  as 

she  could  come  to  me  at  any  hour  and  day  I  would  appoint.  There  were 
reasons,  respecting  her  connections,  which  made  this  no  difficult  matter  to 
arrange.  She  came  early,  and  stayed  late  ;  we  were  quite  alone ;  she  flung 
aside  the  fine  lady  and  a  world  of  shallow  affectation,  and  was  sociable, 
good-humoured,  and  desirous  to  please ;  so  we  did  mighty  well.  But  the 
cultivation  she  begged  might  ensue — that  indeed  requires  a  larger  garden 
than  I  have  yet  planted. 
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Mrs.  Trimmer  came  to  Windsor  one  morning,  and  had  a  private  audience 
of  Her  Majesty.  What  honour  do  not  those  persons  merit  from  the  heads 
of  that  nation  for  which  they  forward  actual  reformation  !  She  desired  to 
see  me,  through  Miss  Planta,  with  whom  she  has  been  long  acquainted.  I 
invited  her  into  my  room,  and  sat  with  her  till  summoned  away.  We  had 
began  some  intercourse  a  year  or  two  ago,  through  an  application  I  made  to 
her  for  a  spinning-wheel  for  my  dearest  Fredy.  This  served  to  open  our 
discourse  :  however,  she  is  so  unaffected,  mild,  pleasing,  and  placid  in  her 
manners  and  conversation,  that  there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  setting 
aside  our  mutual  strangeness.  I  respect  so  highly  her  benevolence  of 
character,  and  beneficence  of  conduct,  that  I  was  happy  to  be  enrolled  in 
the  Hst  of  her  acquaintances.  She  has  since  written  to  me,  and  warmly 
expressed  her  desire  of  our  further  meeting,  and  of  seeing  me  at  Brent- 
ford, when  the  Royal  Family  are  so  near  as  Kew.  If  I  should  be  able  to 
settle  it,  I  shall  be  very  willing. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS. . 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  August  6th,  1 790. 

The  sad  turn  of  your  thoughts  softens  without  surprising  me,  the  mis- 
fortune was  so  unexpected  ;  nevertheless,  the  religious  view  in  which  your 
melancholy  places  it  convinces  me  your  grief  will  give  way,  when  it  can, 
and  not  be  nourished  repiningly  or  without  effort.  How,  how  shall  I  wish 
and  pray,  my  dearest  M.,  that  a  scene  of  new  and  permanent  maternal 
comfort  may  repay,  in  some  measure,  your  past  afflictions,  and  awaken 
and  enliven  you  to  nev/  happiness !  I  only  fear  the  terror  you  will  con- 
ceive from  every  possible  alarm  may  lessen  the  coming  consolation,  by 
increasing  its  anxiety.  Endeavour,  my  dear  friend,  endeavour,  (Tavance, 
to  prejiare  your  mind  for  a  confidence  without  which  you  can  enjoy  nothing, 
and  which,  without  exertion,  will  now  surely  fly  you. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  unhappiness  of  wanting  this  confidence  has 
lately  fallen  under  my  eyes.  The  mother  of  a  very  fine  child  felt  and 
indulged  a  solicitude  so  great  that,  by  degrees,  it  became  a  part  of  her  exis- 
tence ;  she  was  never  without  it,— in  presence,  in  absence,  in  sickness,  in 
health, — no  matter  which, — prosperity  and  adversity  made  no  difference  ; 
and  the  anxiety  grew  to  such  a  height  that  she  is  now  threatened  with  a 
consumption  herself  from  no  other  cause.  You  know,  and  may  perhaps 
divine  her.  She  used  to  walk  out  by  the  side  of  the  nurse  with  a  watch  in 
her  hand,  to  measure  to  a  minute,  the  exact  time  it  spent  in  the  air.  She 
started  forward  to  meet  every  passenger,  and  examine  their  appearance, 
before  she  suffered  the  child  to  proceed  in  its  walk ;  and  turned  it  to  the 
right  to  avoid  one  face,  and  presently  back  to  the  left  that  it  might  not  see 
another.  She  rose  in  the  dead  of  night  to  go  and  look  at  it;  she  quitted 
all  society  two  or  three  times  in  a  visit,  to  examine  it ;  and,  in  short,  she 
made  herself,  her  husband,  and  all  her  friends  miserable  by  this  constant 
distrust  and  apprehension,  and  is  now,  in  a  languishing  and  declining  state, 
sent  southward  to  try  the  change  of  air  for  herself,  while  all  the  time  the 
child  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  beautiful,  and  robust  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life. 

What  a  world  is  this !  can  one  help  to  exclaim,  when  the  first  of  bless- 
ings can  thus  be  rendered  a  scourge  to  our  friends  and  an  infecility  to  our- 
selves? For  this  lady,  who,  happy  in  her  conjugal  fate,  had  no  wish  but 
for  a  child,  has  never  known  a  tranquil  day  since  her  boon  has  been 
granted. 
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Heaven  shield  you  from  such  sufferings  henceforth  !  Give  my  best  com- 
pliments to  Mr. ,  and  write  when  you  can  to  your  truly,  truly  affec- 
tionate 

F.  B. 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor,  August,  1790. 

As  I  have  only  my  almanac  memorandums  for  this  month,  I  shall  hasten 
immediately  to  what  I  think  my  dear  partial  lecturers  will  find  most  to  their 
taste  in  the  course  of  it. 

Know  then,  fair  ladies,  about  the  middle  of  this  August,  1790,  the  author 
finished  the  rough  first  draught  and  copy  of  her  first  tragedy.  What  spe- 
cies of  a  composition  it  may  prove  she  is  very  unable  to  tell ;  she  only 
knows  it  was  an  almost  spontaneous  work,  and  soothed  the  melancholy  of 
imagination  for  a  while,  though  afterwards  it  impressed  it  with  a  secret  sen- 
sation of  horror,  so  like  real  woe,  that  she  believes  it  contributed  to  the 
injury  her  sleep  received  about  this  period. 

Nevertheless,  whether  well  or  ill,  she  is  pleased  to  have  done  something 
at  last,  she  had  so  long  lived  in  all  ways  as  nothing. 

You  will  smile,  however,  at  my  next  trust ;  but  scarce  was  this  com- 
pleted,— as  to  design  and  scenery  I  mean,  for  the  whole  is  in  its  rough 
state,  and  legible  only  to  herself, — scarce,  however,  had  this  done  with 
imagination,  to  be  consigned  over  to  correction,  when  imagination  seized 
upon  another  subject  for  another  tragedy. 

The  first  therefore  I  have  deposited  in  my  strong-box,  in  all  its  imper- 
fections, to  attend  to  the  other ;  I  well  know  correction  may  always  be 
summoned,  imagination  never  will  come  but  by  choice.  I  received  her, 
therefore,  a  welcome  guest, — the  best  adapted  for  softening  weary  solitude, 
where  only  coveted  to  avoid  irksome  exertion. 

The  first  day  of  this  month,  Sunday,  I  had  the  two  beautiful  sisters,  Mrs. 
Gwynn  and  Mrs.  Bunbury,  to  tea.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  absent  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Hastings.  These  sisters  look  still  in  their  first  bloom.  Their 
husbands  were  both  here.  We  had  a  cheerful  evening  ;  Miss  Gomme  was 
with  me  also.  When  I  am  thus  in  my  reign  she  comes  frequently ;  she 
has  much  more  mind  than  I  have  commonly  observed  to  fall  to  official  lot. 

On  the  6th  was  the  Princess  Amelia's  birthday.  It  was  ushered  in  by  a 
breakfast  at  a  new  small  house  which  the  Queen  has  just  purchased  at 
Frogmore,  about  half  a  mile  from  Windsor.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
ordered  there  early  to  prepare  for  the  King's  reception,  who,  with  the 
Queen  and  the  rest  of  the  Princesses,  went  to  early  prayers.  Miss  Planta 
attended  the  Princess  till  the  Royal  arrival,  and  Her  Majesty  graciously 
commissioned  Her  Royal  Highness  to  gratify  me  with  a  sight  of  these 
preparations.  She  is  always  happy  when  permitted  to  show  her  native 
obligingness.  We  were  there  a  full  hour  before  the  King,  &c.,  came. 
The  apartments  were  dressed  out  in  flowers,  and  made  very  simply  pretty 
and  gay.  A  band  of  musicians  were  stationed  in  a  long  bower  running 
across  the  garden,  who  struck  up  "  God  save  the  King"  as  His  Majesty 
entered  the  house.  The  whole  was  very  elegant,  and  fitted  to  the  inno- 
cence and  youth  of  the  sweet  little  Princess  whose  birth  it  celebrated. 

I  placed  one  of  my  fairing  work-baskets,  with  its  implements,  on  a  table, 
ready  for  her  little  Royal  Highness,  with  the  leave  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  smilingly  put  her  own  cadeau,  a  bonbonniere,  into  the  basket,  that  her 
sister  might  see  them  together.  In  whatever  she  does  there  is  a  most  capti- 
vating condescension. 
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I  had  worked  with  them  all,  the  Queen  herself  superintending,  the  day 
before,  in  forwarding  the  decorations. 

A  select  party  of  company  w^ere  invited  upon  the  occasion  to  the  break- 
fast :  the  titled  part  of  the  females  were  admitted  to  the  Royal' table,  the 
others  had  a  similar  repast  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

At  noon,  according  to  a  negotiation  in  which  I  had  been  prime  agent, 
Mr.  Bryant  brought  from  Cypenham  a  beautiful  small  spaniel,  which  he 
was  allowed  to  carry  himself  to  Frogmore,  and  present  to  the  sweet  Prin- 
cess.    I  believe  she  had  no  cadeau  that  gave  her  equal  delight. 

We  had  all  much  interest  about  this  time  in  the  welfare  of  the  dear  little 
Princess,  who  was  inoculated.  Thank  Heaven  !  all  prospered,  and  she 
suffered  nothing. 

Lord  Harcourt,  the  Queen's  new  Master  of  the  Horse,  spent  a  week  here, 
and  made  me  a  very  long  visit  one  day,  in  which  we  discussed  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Mason,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  divers  republicans,  with  tolerable  ease 
for  courtiers  !  He  was  of  late  a  chief  of  their  clan.  I  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  afterwards,  by  Lady  Harcourt,  that  they  had  not  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mason  for  the  last  three  months  ,*  yet  she  told  it  as  a  matter  of 
wonder. 

Sadly,  and  therefore  briefly,  shall  I  conclude  the  anecdotes  of  this  month. 
My  poor  excellent  Columb,  half  recovered,  precipitately  followed  me  to 
Windsor,  where  he  grew  worse  and  worse ;  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Gis- 
burne,  who  at  this  time  resided  in  Windsor,  to  watch  the  Princess  Amelia, 
just  inoculated.  Mr.  Keate,  the  surgeon,  here  also  for  the  same  reason, 
did  what  was  possible  for  him  ;  but  the  conclusion  was,  sending  him,  by 
the  interest  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Gisburne,  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  as  his 
disorder  called  for  the  constant  attendance  of  a  surgeon  ;  it  was  a  swelling 
upon  the  liver. 

He  was  extremely  willing,  nay  eager,  to  go,  from  a  persuasion  he  should 
there  recover.  I  had  proposed  his  trying  the  native  air  of  Switzerland,  but 
he  was  miserable  at  the  thoughts  of  going  away ;  I  had  then  offered  him  a 
quiet  lodging  at  Clewer,  a  village  near  Windsor,  but  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  place  in  which  the  mistress  to  whom  he  had  so  kindly  attached 
himself  resided  ;  nor  would  he  agree  to  any  plan  but  that  of  the  hospital. 

I  obtained  permission  of  Lady  Courtown  to  let  her  Lord's  butler  accom- 
pany him  to  the  hospital.  This  butler  is  his  countryman  and  intimate 
friend,  M.  Cuenod,  and  a  very  worthy  man.  I  sent  them  in  a  chaise,  with 
a  charge  to  travel  slow,  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  Gis- 
hurne. 

He  had  already  kept  his  bed  two  days,  but  I  desired  to  see  him  before  he 
went,  and  I  sent  Goter  to  him,  with  a  stamped  receipt  for  settling  his  wages 
with  her,  that  I  might  not  fatigue  him  when  he  came  to  take  leave  of  me. 
He  refused  this,  sent  me  back  the  receipt,  and  told  Goter  he  wanted  no 
money,  and  should  beg  me  to  keep  some  which  he  had  by  him  already. 

This  was  not  pleasant ;  all  money  transactions  have  some  portion  of  dis- 
taste to  me,  though  I  little  foresaw  what  w^ould  follow  a  compliance  I  could 
not  refuse. 

The  poor  good  creature  came  to  me  in  his  way  to  the  chaise  ;  he  looked 
like  death,  yet  was  in  good  hopes  and  spirits.  I  said  whatever  I  could 
suggest  to  encourage  and  comfort  him.  He  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
such  strong  attachment  that  he  quite  melted  me  with  sorrow  and  compas- 
sion ;  he  again  refused  his  w^ages,  and  brought  me,  in  a  paper,  ten  guineas 
to  keep  for  him.  I  drew  up  a  receipt  and  acknowledgment  of  the  whole : 
he  would  not  take  it, — I  insisted.     He  trembled  all  over  with  emotion  and 
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extreme  feebleness,  and  probably  with  pain  as  he  said, — "No,  Ma'am,  I 
won't  take  it !  You  know  what  it  is,  and  I  know  what  it  is  ;  and  if  I  live 
I'm  sure  you  won't  wrong  me  :  and  if  I  don't,  nobody  else  sha'n't  have  it ; 
for  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  any  relation  that  I  have,  has  ever  been 
so  kind  to  me  as  you  have  been  !" 

In  short,  my  dear  friends,  he  left  me  neither  more  nor  less  than  deluged 
in  tears  ;  for  a  testimony  so  simple  and  so  affecting,  of  regard  from  a  poor 
man  scarce  able  to  stand,  and  looking  already  fit  for  a  shroud  !  It  seemed 
as  if  further  resistance  would  break  his  heart,  in  his  present  enfeebled  state. 
I  only  gave  him  my  best  wishes,  with  a  solemn  promise  to  keep  his  place 
open  for  his  return,  and  never  to  hire  any  servant  but  by  the  week  so  long 
as  he  lived,  till  he  was  able  to  come  back  to  me  himself. 

This  pleased  him,  and,  with  kindest  expressions  of  thankfulness,  he  set 
off  for  the  hospital. 

I  sent  after  him  a  message,  how^ever,  that  I  had  sealed  up  his  wages  and  his 
savings,  and  had  wTitten  upon  them  what  and  whose  they  were,  that,  if  any 
accident  happened  to  me,  my  sister  might  restore  the  money  to  the  right 
claimant,  without  confusion  or  doubt. 

I  heard  the  next  day,  through  M.  Cuenod,  that  the  poor  man  bore  the 
journey  better  than  could  have  been  expected,  and  was  settled  much  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Dr.  Gisburne  promised  me  to  superintend,  and  Mr.  Keate  to  see  him 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Keate,  also,  to  show  he  meant  to  take  some  trouble, 
came  to  me  with  a  request  I  would  canvass  the  Provost  of  Eton,  Dr. 
Roberts,  concerning  a  living  for  his  brother.  I  told  him  my  little  right  to 
such  an  application  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  Columb,  I  would  refuse 
nothing  demanded  of  me.  I  therefore  posted  to  Eton ;  but  though  I  met 
with  every  civility  from  the  Provost,  I  found  the  request  was  of  a  nature 
impracticable  for  consent,  as  it  opposed  the  fixed  rules  of  the  College.  So 
I  was  only  paid  for  the  difficult,  nay  arduous,  to  me,  exertion  of  asking  a 
favour,  by  manifesting  to  Mr.  Keate  my  readiness  to  allow  claim  for 
claim. 

You  may  imagine  I  made  continual  inquiries  how  the  poor  man  w^enl 
on,  but  no  accounts  were  promising  which  reached  me  during  the  month. 

September. — ^I  must  immediately  proceed  to  the  melancholy  but  only 
interest  of  this  month — my  poor  Columb.  After  various  accounts  con- 
cerning him,  I  received  on  the  15th  a  letter,  informing  me,  in  his  own  name, 
that  he  was  so  much  recovered  he  hoped  soon  to  return  to  me. 

Quite  happy  in  this  wished-for  news,  I  prepared  William  Moss,  a  former 
servant  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  whom  I  had  hired  for  the  present,  to  leave 
me,  and  flattered  myself  a  few  days  would  restore  to  me  this  good  and 
faithful  creature :  but  a  few  days  told  another  tale  !  I  was  just  come  in  one 
evening  from  calling  upon  Madame  de  la  Fite,  who  was  ill,  when  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's  man  informed  me  Columb  was  dying :  the  King's  hobby- 
groom  had  called  at  the  hospital,  and  heard  he  was  given  over ! 

Equally  disappointed  and  concerned,  I  sent  immediately  for  M.  Cuenod, 
Lord  Courtown's  butler,  and  entreated  him  to  go  early  the  next  morning  to 
the  hospital,  and  to  see  his  poor  countryman  and  to  hear  his  last  wishes, 
and  inquire  if  he  was  properly  attended,  and  carry  him  my  sincerest  good 
wishes,  and  earnest  desire  to  know  his  own,  both  for  while  he  lived  and 
for  after,  if  he  should  be  survived  by  me.  Every  caution  to  prevent  giving 
him  any  shock  by  this  message  I  strongly  inculcated,  and  M.  Cuenod  seems 
a  good  and  tender-hearted  man. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  left  Windsor.     He  returned  again  at 
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night.  He  told  me  poor  Columb  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  in  any  such 
danger,  but  persisted  he  should  soon  see  me  himself;  nor  would  he  hear  of 
any  regulation  as  to  his  affairs,  angrily  saying  "  Every  thing  was  settled, 
and  if  it  were  a  thousand  pounds  it  should  not  be  altered." 

You  will  not  wonder  I  was  extremely  affected  by  this  persevering  mani- 
festation of  extraordinary  regard.  I  had  already  shown  M.  Cuenod  the 
paper  I  had  drawn  up  ; — we  agreed  nothing  more  could  be  now  done  ;  but 
he  told  me  of  two  sisters  in  Switzerland,  of  whom  I  had  not  before  heard, 
and  I  determined,  if  the  poor  man  died  without  further  injunctions  or  direc- 
tions, to  transmit  to  them  all  he  could  leave. 

He  had  also,  at  my  desire,  left  orders  with  a  M.  Huguenon,  another 
Swiss  friend,  to  superintend  his  affairs,  and  when  all  was  over  see  that  his 
poor  remains  were  decently  interred,  and  every  attention  paid  that  seemed 
right  and  kind. 

I  heard  of  him  still  daily  for  three  days  more.  The  morning  of  this 
third  day  I  had  a  message  from  him  of  his  duty,  and  he  hoped  to  see  me 
soon  ;  in  the  evening — another  account ! — he  was  dead  ! 

My  intelligencer  was  this  M.  Huguenon,  who  is  a  perfumer.  He  told  me 
poor  Columb,  in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  desired  to  leave  every  thing  to 
his  sisters.  He  certainly  meant  every  thing  of  his  wearing  apparel, 
watches,  &c.,  for  what  money  he  had  left  in  my  hands  he  would  never  tell 
any  body  ;  purposely,  M.  Cuenod  says,  that  no  one  might  have  any  claim 
upon  me ! 

I  told  M.  Huguenon  how  it  all  stood,  and  that  all  should  be  forthwith  sent 
over  to  Switzerland,  when  the  clothes,  &c.,  were  sold.  I  gave  him  an  order 
to  Kew  and  the  Queen's  house,  as  well  as  here  at  Windsor,  for  searching 
and  collecting  all  his  poor  chattels. 

A  fortnight  after  we  went  as  usual  to  Kew  previous  to  the  Thursday's 
drawing-room ;  and  here  a  letter  was  brought  me  upstairs  by  Goter  from 
Mr.  Burney,  telling  me  he  sent  another  from  his  friend  Mr.  Ffrye,  recom- 
mending to  my  assistance  one  Peter  Bayond,  as  heir  and  executor  of  my 
late  servant,  Jacob  Columb !  The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Ffrye, 
was  to  the  same  purpose. 

I  can  by  no  means  tell  you  my  astonishment  at  this  Peter  Bayond's  hardy 
attempt,  nor  my  horror  at  what  I  was  completely  convinced  must  be  a  for- 
gery. Poor  Columb  had  no  possible  motive  to  make  such  a  will  in  private 
and  in  secret ;  and  in  public  and  openly  he  had  repeatedly  declared  all  I 
have  already  related. 

Expecting  something  unpleasant  might  ensue,  and  firmly  persuaded  of 
this  executor's  perjury,  I  desired  Mr.  De  Luc  to  be  so  good  as  to  be  present 
at  my  admitting  him  ;  for  he  had  brought  the  letter  himself.  At  first, 
indeed,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  refuse  seeing  him  ;  but  when  I  considered 
my  belief  in  his  baseness  was  without  proof,  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  decline 
hearing  him  speak  for  himself. 

In  he  came,  looking  precisely  like  one  of  the  Irish  chairmen  in  "  The 
Jealous  Wife,"  who  attempt  to  smuggle  away  old  Russet ;  black  and  all 
black — dress,  hair,  and  countenance  ;  sturdy,  strong,  decided,  and  ill- 
marked  were  his  face  and  figure,  yet  perplexed,  stammering,  and  uncertain 
his  speech ;  he  had  a  thick  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  whole  appearance 
was  really  tremendous. 

He  produced  the  will ;  every  word  showed  its  falsehood  more  strongly. 
It  left  James  Columb,  a  cousin,  who  resides  with  Mr.  Walpole,  joint  heir  :  it 
specified  nothing  ;  the  will  might  have  served  for  any  man  of  any  fortune 
in  any  kingdom. 
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I  asked  why  he  had  held  it  back  so  long. 

He  answered,  he  had  written  to  me  a  week  ago. 

I  found  he  had  spelt  the  name  Burnet,  and  the  letter  had  missed  me. 

*'  Even  then,"  I  cried,  "  my  servant  had  been  dead  a  week.  Why  did 
you  not  immediately  send  ?" 

He  had  waited  to  prove  the  will. 

There  could  be  no  occasion  for  that  in  so  small  a  concern  if  there  were 
no  doubt  of  its  validity.  Proved,  however,  it  was,  and  signed  and  sealed 
at  Doctors'  Commons ! 

After  much  discussion  the  result  was,  that  he  should  meet  M.  Huguenon 
at  my  apartment  at  St.  James's  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  message  from  James  Columb,  charging  me  not  to 
pay  this  man,  whom  he  believed  a  cheat,  and  honestly  declining  to  share  in 
any  such  perjury ;  but  persisting  all  should  go  to  the  sisters. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  my  good  Columb  had  left  a  relation  of  worth  so  like 
his  own. 

This  miserable  being  never  came.  He  durst  not  face  M.  Huguenon, 
"who  knew  him  well,  and  who  begged  me  to  pay  no  regard  to  him,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  the  very  worst  character,  though  also  a  Swiss. 

I  then  settled,  with  this  M.  Huguenon  and  Mr.  De  Luc  and  my  father,  to 
pay  nothing  further  but  to  Philip  or  James  Columb,  both  servants  of  Mr. 
AValpole.     Here  the  matter  rested  till  October. 

For  the  miscellanies  of  this  month  I  have  no  memorandums.  The  only 
pleasant  part  of  it  is  well  known  to  you,  unrecorded. 

I  was  obliged  to  receive  Mr.  Bentham  in  order  to  soften  returning  to  him 
his  son's  MS.  Memoirs  unviewed.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  Her  Majesty 
declined  looking  at  them  from  prudential  motives.  He  made  a  very  long 
visit,  and  seemed  perfectly  good-humoured  and  w^ell  satisfied;  he  appears  to 
be  a  very  worthy,  open-hearted,  cheerful,  and  happy  character.  He  settled 
"  much  future  acquaintance"  by  bringing  me  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Bent- 
ham  ! — O,  very  much  !  thought  I, — nothing  so  easy  ! 

Queen's  Lodge,  Windsor. 

October. — I  open  again  with  my  poor  Columb.  How  little  did  he 
imagine  his  singular  kindness  would  involve  me  in  such  difficulties!  but,  as 
I  heard  from  M.  Cuenod,  he  certainly  resolved  against  telling  any  one  what 
money  was  in  my  hands,  that  there  might  be  no  claim  upon  me.  Worthy, 
affectionate  creature  I — how  often  and  how  long  shall  I  miss  him  ! 

I  had  been  returned  here  but  a  short  time  when  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  attorney,  Mr.  F.  Matthews,  desiring  me  to  pay  forthwith  to  Peter  Bayond 
the  sum  in  my  hands  of  the  late  Jacob  Columb ! 

It  was  now  necessary  to  apply  to  the  cousins.  I  therefore  took  the 
courageous  step  of  addressing  myself  to  Mr.  Walpole  himself,  that  through 
him  I  might  act  with  them.  His  former  kindness  to  me  was  a  secret  stimulus 
to  assure  me  he  would  not  take  amiss  such  a  call  upon  his  remembrance  and 
his  time. 

I  opened  my  cause  thus — or  to  this  effect : — 

"  If  Mr.  Walpole  has  still  the  goodness  to  remember  an  old  acquaintance, 
long  lost  to  all  apparent  claim  for  that  honour,  he  is  requested  to  spare  his 
servant,  James  Columb,  to  call  at  her  apartment  next  Thursday,  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  about  two  o'clock ;  as  she  wishes  to  learn  from  said 
James  Columb  what  he  would  have  her  do  with  the  small  sum  of  money  still 
remaining  in  her  hands  of  her  late  servant,  Jacob  Columb,  his  cousin.    She 
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received  his  message  ten  days  ago  requiring  her  not  to  pay  it  to  one  Peter 
Bayond,  but  this  morning  she  has  had  a  letter  from  an  attorney  with  reverse 
directions." 

Thus  you  see  I  came  to  the  point  in  a  very  business-like  manner.  But,  as 
I  thought  he  might  have  more  acquaintance  at  St.  James's  Palace  than  one, 
I  concluded  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  intimate  a  little  who  addressed  him — 
which  I  did  in  a  rather  quaint  way,  somewhat  suited  to  Strawberry  Plill,  as 
thus  :  "  And  now  can  Walpole  pardon  this  abrupt  and  troublesome  intrusion 
from  one  who  seemed  at  least  consigned  to  silence  and  quiet  ?  she  will  not 
say  to  oblivion,  lest  a  quotation  should  occur  for  an  answer — '  Seemed, 
madam  ]  nay,  you  were  !'  She  trusts,  however,  there  can  be  no  local 
impropriety  in  bringing  herself  again  to  life,  purely  to  speak  for  the  dead ; 
yet  her  courage  of  renovation  does  not  amount  to  expecting  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Walpole  without  calling  to  its  aid  that  she  has  the  honour  to 
be,  &c.  &c.,  F.  BuRNEY." 

Never  was  quaintness  so  successful.  A  letter  filled  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing kindness  was  brought  to  me  at  St.  James's  by  his  servant,  Philip  Columb. 
I  shall  show  it  you  when  we  meet,  as  it  is  too  long  to  copy :  but  there  is 
one  paragraph  at  the  conclusion  so  striking  in  this  present  juncture,  that  I 
am  tempted  to  put  aside  my  blushes,  and  give  it  you  at  once ;  especially  as 
it  was  read,  with  singular  opportuneness,  by  my  dearest  father.  After  the 
business  part,  this  follows  : — 

"  As  this  will  come  to  you  by  my  servant,  give  me  leave  to  add  another 
word  on  your  most  unfounded  idea  that  I  can  forget  you,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  me  even  to  meet  you.  Believe  me,  I  heartily  regret 
that  privation,  but  would  not  repine,  were  your  situation,  either  in  point  of 
fortune  or  position,  equal  in  any  degree  to  your  merit.  But  were  your 
talents  given  to  be  buried  in  obscurity  ?  You  have  retired  from  the  world 
to  a  closet  at  Court — where,  indeed,  you  will  still  discover  mankind,  though 
not  disclose  it ;  for  if  you  could  penetrate  its  characters  in  the  earliest 
glimpse  of  its  superficies,  will  it  escape  your  piercing  eye  when  it  shrinks 
from  your  inspection,  knowing  that  you  have  the  mirror  of  truth  in  your 
pocket  ? — I  will  not  embarrass  you  by  saying  more,  nor  would  have  you 
take  notice  of  or  reply  to  what  I  have  said  :  judge,  only,  that  feeling  hearts 
reflect,  not  forget.  Wishes  that  are  empty  look  like  vanity  ; — my  vanity  is 
to  be  thought  capable  of  esteeming  you  as  much  as  you  deserve,  and  to  be 
reckoned,  though  a  very  distant,  a  most  sincere  friend, — and,  give  me  leave 
to  say,  dear  madam,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  HoK.  Walpole. 

"  Strawberry  Hill,  October,  '90." 

It  was  not  only  pleasure  I  received  from  this  extreme  kindness,  but  real 
use :  such  an  expression  as  that  I  have  marked  under,  from  such  a  man, 
operated  most  powerfully  upon  a  loved  paternal  heart,  that,  from  time  to 
time,  is  strengthened  in  its  plans  by  assurances  of  approbation  from  those 
whose  opinion  is  of  weight,  and  worthy  of  counterbalancing  such  worldly 
wights  as  will  probably  start  up  in  censure,  wonder,  and  objecting. 

In  my  answer  to  Mr.  Walpole,  I  told  him  that,  even  from  that  closet  in 
which  he  had  deposited  me,  I  could  look  for  truth  in  words,  and  expect 
there  might  be  meaning  in  professions  :  therefore,  I  ventured  to  rely  upon 
his  sincerity  and  crave  his  advice  how  to  proceed.  I  then  stated  the  case 
more  fully. 

I  received  from  him  the  kindest  of  answers,  immediately,  offering  to 
join  his  own  security  with  his  servant's,  to  insure  me  from  ever  more  being 
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troubled  upon  this  subject,  and  protesting  that  if,  at  any  time,  I  could  employ 
him  "  in  any  great  or  little  service,  it  was  a  happiness  I  owed  him,"  and 
finishing  with  warmest  and  most  cordial  professions  of  a  regard,  with  which 
I  am  extremely  flattered. 

You  will  not  want  to  be  told  that  I  declined  his  generous  offer  of  security. 
I  could  not  bear  to  involve  in  any  such  possible  embarrassments  a  much 
nearer  and  dearer  friend;  but  I  thankfully  accepted  his  counsel,  and  resolved 
upon  paying  the  whole  into  the  hands  of  his  servants,  the  Columbs,  assuring 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  had  now  in  my  possession  a  security  much 
more  valuable  to  me  than  any  indemnity  in  money  matters,  namely,  that  of 
the  kindness  and  the  remembrance  with  which  he  honoured  me. 

Would  you  not,  now,  have  supposed  this  vexatious  business,  as  far  as  it 
regarded  me,  at  an  end  ?  No  such  thing  !  I  had  meetings,  writings,  con- 
sultations, torments  about  it  innumerable ;  and  this  vile  Peter  Bayond  fol- 
lowed me  with  incessant  menace,  though  he  was  afraid  and  ashamed  of  en- 
countering M.  Huguenon,  his  countryman. 

I  was  reduced,  at  last,  to  entreat  my  dear  father  to  beg  counsel  of  Mr. 
Batt.  Mr.  Batt  was  just  gone  to  Twickenham  !  He  then  kindly  applied  to 
Mr.  Woodcock,  whom  I  know  not,  though  I  was  formerly  much  acquainted 
with  Lady  Shelley,  his  sister,  as  you  may  remember  from  my  Brighthelm- 
stone  journal. 

Mr.  Woodcock,  with  the  most  pleasant  alacrity,  undertook  the  business 
for  me,  w^hich  he  settled,  after  much  trouble  and  a  thousand  difficulties,  in 
a  manner  the  most  friendly  on  his  own  part,  though  the  most  mortifying  to 
Mr.  Walpole  and  myself ;  for  Peter  Bayond  obtained  half  the  property,  from 
persisting  he  would  else  sustain  a  lawsuit,  in  which  Mr.  Woodcock  assured 
me  I  must  necessarily  be  involved  in  expenses  that  would  double  the  whole 
of  what  my  poor  servant  had  left ! 

The  other  half  the  cousin  received. 

My  whole  comfort  is,  that  the  poor  ill-used  sisters,  at  least,  had  never  ex- 
pected what  they  thus  lost ;  for  poor  Columb  had  been  deeply  in  debt  till  he 
lived  with  me,  and  they  were  not  upon  good  terms. 

The  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  all  my  solace  for  this  dis- 
turbance. 

I  could  not  forbear  concluding  my  letter  with  telling  him  that  the  opinion 
I  enclosed  for  him  had  almost  petrified  me,  and  that,  if  such  was  our  chance 
o^  justice  with  laiv,  we  must  agree  never  to  relate  this  little  history  to  the 
democrats  abroad,  lest  we  should  all  be  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  universal  Reform,  and  the  National  Assembly  should  echo  with 
all  our  names  ! 

In  his  answer  he  agrees  to  this  in  strong  terms. 

I  was  ill  the  whole  of  this  month,  though  not  once  with  sufficient  serious- 
ness for  confinement,  yet  with  a  difficulty  of  proceeding  as  usual  so  great, 
that  the  day  was  a  burthen — or  rather,  myself  a  burthen  to  the  day.  A 
languor  so  prodigious,  with  so  great  a  failure  of  strength  and  spirit,  aug- 
mented almost  hourly,  that  I  several  times  thought  I  must  be  compelled  to 
excuse  my  constancy  of  attendance  ;  but  there  was,  no  one  to  take  my 
place,  except  Miss  Planta,  whose  health  is  insufficient  for  her  own,  and  Mile. 
MontmoUin,  to  whom  such  an  addition  of  duty  is  almost  distraction.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  but  work  on  while  to  work  at  any  rate  able. 

I  now  drew  up,  however,  my  memorial,  or  rather,  showed  it  now  to  my 
dearest  father.  He  so  much  approved  it,  that  he  told  me  he  would  not  have 
a  comma  of  it  altered.     I  will  copy  it  for  you.     It  is  as  respectful  and  as 
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grateful  as  I  had  words  at  command  to  make  it,  and  expressive  of  strong 
devotion  and  attachment ;  but  it  fairly  and  firmly  states  that  my  strength  is 
inadequate  to  the  duties  of  my  charge,  and,  therefore,  that  I  humbly  crave 
permission  to  resign  it  and  retire  into  domestic  life.  It  was  written  in  my 
father's  name  and  my  own. 

I  had  now  that  dear  father's  desire  to  present  it  upon  the  first  auspicious 
moment :  and  O  !  with  what  a  mixture  of  impatience  and  dread  unspeak- 
able did  I  look  forward  to  such  an  opportunity  ! 

The  war  was  still  undecided :  still  I  inclined  to  await  its  issue,  as  I  per- 
petually brought  in  my  wishes  for  poor  James,  though  without  avail.  Major 
Garth,  our  last  Equerry,  was  raised  to  a  high  post  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  I  recommended  James  to  his  notice  and  regard  if  they 
met :  and  a  promise  most  readily  and  pleasantly  made  to  seek  him  out  and 
present  him  to  his  brother,  the  General,  if  they  ever  served  in  the  same 
district,  was  all,  1  think,  that  my  Court  residence  obtained  for  my  marine 
department  of  interest ! 

Meanwhile,  one  morning  at  Kew,  Miss  Cambridge  was  so  much  alarmed 
at  my  declining  state  of  health  that  she  would  take  no  denial  to  my  seeing 
and  consulting  Mr.  Dundas.  He  ordered  me  the  bark,  and  it  strengthened 
me  so  much  for  awhile,  that  I  was  too  much  recruited  for  presenting  my 
sick  memorial,  which  I  therefore  cast  aside. 

Mrs.  Ord  spent  near  a  week  at  Windsor  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
I  was  ill,  however,  the  whole  time,  and  suffered  so  much  from  my  official 
duties,  that  my  good  Mrs.  Ord,  day  after  day,  evidently  lost  something 
more  and  more  of  her  partiality  to  my  situation,  from  witnessing  fatigues  of 
which  she  had  formed  no  idea,  and  difficulties  and  disagreeabilities  in  carry- 
ing on  a  week's  intercourse,  even  with  so  respectable  a  friend,  which  I  be- 
lieve she  had  thought  impossible. 

Two  or  three  times  she  burst  forth  into  ejaculations  strongly  expressive 
of  fears  for  my  health  and  sorrow  at  its  exhausting  calls.  I  could  not  but 
be  relieved  in  my  own  mind  that  this  much-valued,  most  maternal  friend 
should  thus  receive  a  conviction  beyond  all  powers  of  representation,  that 
my  place  was  of  a  sort  to  require  a  strength  foreign  to  my  make. 

She  left  me  in  great  and  visible  uneasiness,  and  wrote  to  me  continually 
for  bills  of  health.  I  never  yet  so  much  loved  her,  for,  kind  as  I  have 
always  found  her,  I  never  yet  saw  in  her  so  much  true  tenderness. 

In  this  month,  also,  I  first  heard  of  the  zealous  exertions  and  chivalrous 
intentions  of  Mr.  Windham.  Charles  told  me  they  never  met  without  his 
denouncing  the  whole  thunders  of  his  oratory  against  the  confinement  by 
which  he  thought  my  health  injured ;  with  his  opinion  that  it  must  be  coun- 
teracted speedily  by  elopement,  no  other  way  seeming  effectual. 

But  with  Charlotte  he  came  more  home  to  the  point.  Their  vicinity  in 
Norfolk  occasions  their  meeting,  though  very  seldom,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Francis,  who  resents  his  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  never  returns  his 
visits  ;  but  at  assemblies  at  Aylsham  and  at  Lord  Buckingham's  dinners 
they  are  certain  of  now  and  then  encountering. 

This  summer,  when  Mr.  Windham  went  to  Felbrig,  his  Norfolk  seat, 
they  soon  met  at  an  assembly,  and  he  immediately  opened  upon  his  disap- 
probation of  her  sister's  monastic  life,  adding,  "  I  do  not  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely  upon  this  subject  to  every  body,  but  to  you  I  think  I  may  ;  at 
least,  I  hope  it." 

Poor  dear  Charlotte  was  too  full-hearted  for  disguise,  and  they  presently 
entered  into  a  confidential  cabal,  that  made  her  quite  disturbed  and  pro- 
voked when  hurried  away. 
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From  this  time,  whenever  they  met,  they  were  pretty  much  of  a  mind. 
"  I  cannot  see  you,"  he  always  cried,  "  without  recurring  to  that  painful 
subject — your  sister's  situation."  He  then  broke  forth  in  an  animated  offer 
of  his  own  services  to  induce  Dr.  Burney  to  finish  such  a  captivity,  if  he 
could  flatter  himself  he  might  have  any  influence. 

Charlotte  eagerly  promised  him  the  greatest,  and  he  gave  her  his  promise 
to  go  to  work. 

What  a  noble  Quixote  !  How  much  1  feel  obliged  to  him !  How  happy, 
when  I  may  thank  him  ! 

He  then  pondered  upon  ways  and  means.  He  had  already  sounded  my 
father :  "  but  it  is  resolution,"  he  added,  "  not  inclination.  Dr.  Burney 
wants."  After  some  further  reflection,  he  then  fixed  upon  a  plan  :  "  I  will 
set  the  Literary  Club  upon  him  !"  he  cried :  "  Miss  Burney  has  some  very 
true  admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  all  eagerly  assist.  We  will 
present  him  a  petition — an  address." 

Much  more  passed :  Mr.  Windham  expressed  a  degree  of  interest  and 
kindness  so  cordial,  that  Charlotte  says  she  quite  longed  to  shake  hands 
with  him ;  and  if  any  success  ever  accrues,  she  certainly  must  do  it. 

Frightened,  however,  after  she  returned  home,  she  feared  our  dearest 
father  might  unfairly  be  overpowered,  and  frankly  wrote  him  a  recital  of 
the  whole,  counselling  him  to  see  Mr.  Windham  in  private  before  a  meeting 
at  the  Club  could  take  place. 

And  now  for  a  scene  a  little  surprising. 

The  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George,  repaired  and  finished  by  the  best 
artists  at  an  immense  expense,  which  was  now  opened  after  a  very  long 
shutting  up  for  its  preparations  brought  innumerable  strangers  to  Windsor, 
and,  among  others,  Mr.  Boswell. 

This  I  heard  in  my  way  to  the  chapel,  from  Mr.  Turbulent,  who  overtook 
me  and  mentioned  having  met  Mr.  Boswell  at  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  the 
evening  before.  He  proposed  bringing  him  to  call  upon  me  ;  but  this  I 
declined,  certain  how  little  satisfaction  would  be  given  here  by  the  entrance 
of  a  man  so  famous  for  compiling  anecdotes.  But  I  really  wished  to  see 
him  again,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  and  unavoidable  amusement  from  his 
oddity  and  good  humour,  as  well  as  respect  for  the  object  of  his  constant 
admiration,  my  revered  Dr.  Johnson.  I  therefore  told  Mr  Turbulent  I 
should  be  extremely  glad  to  speak  with  him  after  the  service  was  over. 

Accordingly,  at  the  gate  of  the  choir,  Mr.  Turbulent  brought  him  to  me. 
We  saluted  with  mutual  glee :  his  comic-serious  face  and  manner  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  wonted  singularity;  nor  yet  have  his  mind  and  language,  as 
you  will  soon  confess. 

"  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you  indeed,"  he  cried,  "  but  very  sorry  to 
see  you  here.  My  dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ? — it  won't  do,  ma'am  ! 
you  must  resign ! — we  can  put  up  with  it  no  longer.  I  told  my  good  host 
the  Bishop  so  last  night ;  we  are  all  grown  quite  outrageous !" 

Whether  I  laughed  the  most,  or  stared  the  most,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  ; 
but  I  hurried  away  from  the  cathedral,  not  to  have  such  treasonable  decla- 
rations overheard,  for  we  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude. 

He  accompanied  me,  however,  not  losing  one  moment  in  continuing  his 
exhortations  :  *'  If  you  do  not  quit,  ma'am,  very  soon,  some  violent  mea- 
sures, I  assure  you,  will  be  taken.  We  shall  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a 
body ;  I  am  ready  to  make  the  harangue  myself.  We  shall  fall  upon  him 
all  at  once." 

I  stopped  him  to  inquire  about  Sir  Joshua  ;  he  said  he  saw  him  very 
oflen,  and  that  his  spirits  were  very  good.     I  asked  him  about  Mr.  Burke's 
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book.  "  O,"  cried  he,  "  it  will  come  out  next  week  :  'tis  the  first  book  in 
the  world,  except  my  own,  and  that's  coming  out  also  very  soon  ;  only  I 
want  your  help." 

"  My  help  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  you  must  give  me  some  of  your  choice  little  notes  of  the 
Doctor's  ;  we  have  seen  him  long  enough  upon  stilts ;  I  want  to  show  him 
in  a  new  light.  Grave  Sam,  and  great  Sam,  and  solemn  Sam,  and  learned 
Sam, — all  these  he  has  appeared  over  and  over.  Now  I  want  to  entwine  a 
wreath  of  the  graces  across  his  brow ;  I  want  to  show  him  as  gay  Sam, 
agreeable  Sam,  pleasant  Sam;  so  you  must  help  me  with  some  of  his  beau- 
tiful billets  to  yourself." 

I  evaded  this  by  declaring  I  had  not  any  stores  at  hand.  He  proposed  a 
thousand  curious  expedients  to  get  at  them,  but  I  was  invincible. 

Then  I  was  hurrying  on,  lest  I  should  be  too  late.  He  followed  eagerly, 
and  exclaimed,  "  But,  ma'am,  as  I  tell  you,  this  won't  do — you  must  resign 
off-hand!  Why,  I  would  farm  you  out  myself  for  double,  treble  the  money! 
I  wish  I  had  the  regulation  of  such  a  farm, — yet  I  am  no  farmer-general.  But 
I  should  like  to  farm  you,  and  so  I  will  tell  Dr.  Burney.  I  mean  to  address 
him ;  I  have  a  speech  ready  for  the  first  opportunity." 

He  then  told  me  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson"  was  nearly  printed,  and  took 
a  proof-sheet  out  of  his  pocket  to  show  me  ;  with  crowds  passing  and 
repassing,  knowing  me  well,  and  staring  well  at  him  :  for  we  were  now  at 
the  iron  rails  of  the  Queen's  Lodge. 

I  stopped  ;  I  could  not  ask  him  in  :  I  saw  he  expected  it,  and  was 
reduced  to  apologise,  and  tell  him  I  must  attend  the  Queen  immediately. 

He  uttered  again  stronger  and  stronger  exhortations  for  my  retreat, 
accompanied  by  expressions  which  I  was  obliged  to  check  in  their  bud. 
But  finding  he  had  no  chance  for  entering,  he  stopped  me  again  at  the  gate, 
and  said  he  would  read  me  a  part  of  his  work. 

There  was  no  refusing  this  :  and  he  began,  with  a  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
to  himself  He  read  it  in  strong  imitation  of  the  Doctor's  manner,  very 
well,  and  not  caricature.  But  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  at  her  window,  a 
crowd  was  gathering  to  stand  round  the  rails,  and  the  King  and  Queen  and 
Royal  Family  now  approached  from  the  Terrace.  I  made  a  rather  quick 
apology,  and,  with  a  step  as  quick  as  my  now  weakened  limbs  have  left  in 
my  power,  I  hurried  to  my  apartment. 

You  may  suppose  I  had  inquiries  enough,  from  all  around,  of  "  Who 
was  the  gentleman  I  was  talking  to  at  the  rails  ?"  And  an  injunction  rather 
frank  not  to  admit  him  beyond  those  limits. 

However,  I  saw  him  again  the  next  morning,  in  coming  from  early 
prayers,  and  he  again  renewed  his  remonstrances,  and  his  petition  for  my 
letters  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  cannot  consent  to  print  private  letters,  even  of  a  man  so  justly  celebrated, 
w^hen  addressed  to  myself:  no,  I  shall  hold  sacred  those  revered  and  but 
too  scarce  testimonies  of  the  high  honour  his  kindness  conferred  upon  me. 
One  letter  I  have  from  him  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  elegance  and  kindness 
united.     'Twas  his  last. 

November. — This  month  will  be  very  brief  of  annals  ;  I  was  so  ill,  so 
unhappy  during  every  day,  that  I  kept  not  a  memorandum. 

All  the  short  benefit  I  had  received  from  the  bark  was  now  at  an  end  : 
languor,  feverish  nights,  and  restless  days  were  incessant.  My  memorial 
was  always  in  my  mind ;  my  courage  never  rose  to  bringing  it  from  my 
letter-case.     Yet  the  war  was  over,  the  hope  of  a  ship  for  my  brother  demo- 
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lishccl,  and  my  health  required  a  change  of  life  equally  with  my  spirits  and 
my  happiness. 

The  Queen  was  all  graciousness  ;  and  her  favour  and  confidence  and 
smiles  redoubled  my  difficulties.  I  saw  she  had  no  suspicion  but  that  I  was 
hers  for  life ;  and,  unimportant  as  I  felt  myself  to  her,  in  any  comparison 
with  those  for  whom  I  quitted  her,  I  yet  knew  not  how  to  give  her  the  un- 
pleasant surprise  of  a  resignation  for  which  I  saw  her  wholly  unprepared. 

It  is  true,  my  depression  of  spirits  and  extreme  alteration  of  person  might 
have  p  erated  as  a  preface  ;  for  I  saw  no  one,  except  my  Royal  Mistress 
and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  noticed  not  the  change,  or  who  failed  to  pity 
and  question  me  upon  my  health  and  my  fatigues  ;  but  as  they  alone  saw 
it  not,  or  mentioned  it  not,  that  afforded  me  no  resource.  And  thus,  with 
daily  intention  to  present  my  petition  and  conclude  this  struggle,  night 
always  returned  with  the  effort  unmade,  and  the  watchful  morning  arose 
fresh  to  new  purposes  that  seemed  only  formed  for  demolition.  And  the 
month  expired  as  it  began,  with  a  desire  the  most  strenuous  of  liberty  and 
peace,  combated  by  reluctance  unconquerable  to  give  pain,  displeasure,  or 
distress  to  my  very  gracious  Royal  Mistress. 

For  the  rest,  all  I  can  mention  is  in  black  unison  :  the  loss  of  our  very 
amiable  cousin,  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  favourites  of  our  earliest  life, 
and  the  affliction  of  all  his  disconsolate  family.  This  was  the  sadly  prin- 
cipal event  of  this  sadly  wearing  month. 

Poor  Dr.  Lort  too  now  breathed  his  last,  from  a  terrible  accident  of  an 
overturn  in  a  carriage. 

The  worthy  and  every  way  meriting  Mr.  Thomas  Willis  has  succeeded 
him  as  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  . 

November,  23d,  '90. 

I  own  myself  entirely  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  opinion  about  Mr.  Burke's 
book ;  it  is  the  noblest,  deepest,  most  animated,  and  exalted  work  that  I 
think  I  have  ever  read.  I  am  charmed  to  hear  its  eloge  from  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu ;  it  is  a  tribute  to  its  excellence  which  reflects  high  honour  on  her 
own  candour,  as  she  was  one  of  those  the  most  vehemently  irritated  against 
its  author  but  a  short  time  since.  How  can  man,  with  all  his  inequalities 
be  so  little  resembling  to  himself  at  different  periods  as  this  man  ?  He  is 
all  ways  a  prodigy,— in  fascinating  talents  and  incomprehensible  incon- 
sistencies. 

When  I  read,  however,  such  a  book  as  this,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  the 
whole  of  such  a  being  must  be  right,  as  well  as  the  parts,  and  that  the  time 
may  come  when  the  mists  which  obscure  the  motives  or  incentives  to  those 
actions  and  proceedings  which  seem  incongruous  may  be  chased  away,  and 
we  may  find  the  internal  intention  had  never  been  faulty,  however  ill 
appearances  had  supported  any  claim  to  right.  Have  you  read  it  ?  You 
will  find  it  require  so  deep  and  so  entire  an  attention,  that  perhaps  you  may 
delay  it  till  in  more  established  health  ;  but  read  it  you  will,  and  with  an 
admiration  you  cannot  often  feel  excited. 

We  do  not  expect  to  go  to  town  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  birthday,  the 

1 9th  of  January  :  would  that  time  suit  my  dear  M ?     Indeed  I  would 

not  for  the  world  it  should  be  deferred  any  later ;  and  that  time  will  suit 
me,  I  believe  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  year.  You  know  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  things  here.  ^  F.  B. 
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December. — Leaving  a  little  longer  in  the  lurch  the  late  months,  let  me 
endeavour  to  give  to  my  beloved  friends  some  account  of  this  conclusion  of 
the  year  while  yet  in  being. 

My  loss  of  health  was  now  so  notorious,  that  no  part  of  the  house  could 
wholly  avoid  acknowledging  it;  yet  was  the  terrible  picquet  the  catastrophe 
of  every  evening,  though  frequent  pains  in  my  side  forced  me,  three  or  four 
times  in  a  game,  to  creep  to  my  own  room  for  hartshorn  and  for  rest.  And 
so  weak  and  faint  I  was  become,  that  I  was  compelled  to  put  my  head  out 
into  the  air,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers  from  time  to  time,  to  recover 
the  power  of  breathing,  which  seemed  not  seldom  almost  withdrawn. 

Her  Majesty  was  very  kind  during  this  time,  and  the  Princesses  interested 
themselves  about  me  with  a  sweetness  very  grateful  to  me  ;  indeed  the 
whole  household  showed  compassion  and  regard,  and  a  general  opinion 
that  I  was  falling  into  a  decline  ran  through  the  establishment.  Miss  Planta 
was  particularly  attentive  and  active  to  afford  me  help  and  advice  ;  Mdlle. 
Montmollin's  eyes  ghstened  when  we  met ;  Miss  Goldsworthy  declared  she 
thought  my  looks  so  altered  as  scarcely  to  be  known  again  ;  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Waldegrave  enjoined  me  earnestly  to  ask  leave  for  respite  and  recruit, 
lest  the  Queen  should  lose  me  entirely  by  longer  delay  ;  Miss  Gomme 
honestly  protested  she  thought  it  became  a  folly  to  struggle  on  any  longer 
against  strength  and  nature  ;  Mr.  De  Luc  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
change  as  to  tell  the  Queen  herself  that  a  short  and  complete  retirement 
from  attendance  seemed  essential  to  my  restoration ;  and  even  Mr.  Turbu- 
lent himself  called  one  day  upon  me,  and  frankly  counselled  me  to  resign 
at  once,  for,  in  my  present  state,  a  life  such  as  that  I  led  was  enough  to 
destroy  me. 

Thus  there  seemed  about  my  little  person  a  universal  commotion  ;  and 
it  spread  much  further,  amongst  those  I  have  never  or  slightly  mentioned. 
You  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  hear  that  my  true  and  faithful  friend 
Mrs.  De  Luc  partook  so  largely  in  the  general  alarm  as  to  come  to  me, 
with  her  kind  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  to  entreat  me,  without  the  risk 
of  farther  delay,  to  relinquish  a  situation  of  which  the  fatigue  would  else 
prove  fatal  to  me.  There  seemed,  indeed,  but  one  opinion,  that  resignation 
of  place  or  of  life  was  the  only  remaining  alternative. 

There  seemed  now  no  time  to  be  lost ;  when  I  saw  my  dear  father  he  re- 
commended to  me  to  be  speedy,  and  my  mother  was  very  kind  in  urgency 
for  immediate  measures.  I  could  not,  however,  summon  courage  to  present 
my  memorial ;  my  heart  always  failed  me,  from  seeing  the  Queen's  entire 
freedom  from  such  an  expectation  :  for  though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in 
her  presence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded  me,  while  life 
remained,  inevitably  hers. 

Finding  my  inability  unconquerable,  I  at  length  determined  upon  con- 
sulting Mr.  Francis.  I  wrote  to  Charlotte  a  faithful  and  minute  account  of 
myself,  with  all  my  attacks — cough,  pain  in  the  side,  weakness,  sleepless- 
ness, &c. — at  full  length,  and  begged  Mr.  Francis's  opinion  how  I  must 
proceed.  Very  kindly  he  wrote  directly  to  my  father,  exhorting  instanta- 
neous resignation,  as  all  that  stood  before  me  to  avert  some  dangerous 
malady. 

The  dear  Charlotte  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  me  conjuring  my  prompt 
retreat  with  the  most  affecting  earnestness. 

The  uneasiness  that  preyed  upon  my  spirits  in  a  task  so  difficult  to  per- 
form for  myself,  joined  to  my  daily  declension  in  health,  was  now  so  ap- 
parent, that,  though  I  could  go  no  farther,  I  paved  the  way  for  an  opening, 
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by  owning  to  the  Queen  that  Mr.  Francis  had  been  consulted  upon  my 
health. 

The  Queen  now  frequently  inquired  concerning  his  answer ;  but  as 
I  knew  he  had  written  to  my  father,  I  deferred  giving  the  result  till 
I  had  had  a  final  conference  with  that  dear  parent.  I  told  Her  Majesty  my 
father  would  show  me  the  letter  when  I  saw  him. 

This  I  saw  raised  for  the  first  time  a  surmise  that  something  was  in  agi- 
tation, though  I  am  certain  the  suspicion  did  not  exceed  an  expectation  that 
leave  would  be  requested  for  a  short  absence  to  recruit. 

I\Iy  dearest  father,  all  kindness  and  goodness,  yet  all  alarm,  thought  time 
could  never  be  more  favourable  ;  and  when  next  I  saw  him  at  Chelsea,  I 
wrote  a  second  memorial  to  enclose  the  original  one. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  every  pulse  throbbing,  I  returned  thus  armed 
to  the  Queen's  house. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  sent  for  me  to  her  room.  I  could  hardly  articulate  a 
word  to  her.  My  agitation  was  so  great  that  I  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge something  very  awful  was  impending  in  my  afiairs,  and  to  beg 
she  would  make  no  present  inquiries. 

I  had  not  meant  to  employ  her  in  the  business,  nor  to  name  it  to  her,  but 
I  was  too  much  disturbed  for  concealment  or  evasion. 

She  seemed  really  sorry,  and  behaved  with  a  humanity  I  had  not  had  much 
reason  to  expect. 

I  spent  a  terrible  time  till  I  went  to  the  Queen  at  night,  spiriting  myself 
up  for  my  task,  and  yet  finding  apprehension  gain  ground  every  moment. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  had  already  been  some  time  with  Her  Majesty  when 
I  was  summoned.  I  am  sure  she  had  already  mentioned  the  little  she  had 
gathered.  I  could  hardly  perform  my  customary  offices  from  excess  of  tre- 
pidation. The  Queen  looked  at  me  with  the  most  inquisitive  solicitude. 
When  left  with  her  a  moment  I  tried  vainly  to  make  an  opening  :  I  could  not. 
She  was  too  much  impressed  herself  by  my  manner  to  wait  long.  She 
soon  inquired  what  answer  had  arrived  from  Mr.  Francis  ? 

That  he  could  not,  I  said,  prescribe  at  a  distance. 

I  hoped  this  would  be  understood,  and  said  no  more.  The  Queen  looked 
much  perplexed,  but  made  no  answer. 

The  next  morning  I  was  half  dead  with  real  illness,  excessive  nervous- 
ness, and  the  struggle  of  what  I  had  to  force  myself  to  perform.  The 
Queen  again  was  struck  with  my  appearance,  which  I  believe  indeed  to  have 
been  shocking.  When  I  was  alone  with  her,  she  began  upon  Mr.  Francis 
with  more  inquiry.  I  then  tried  to  articulate  that  I  had  something  of  deep 
consequence  to  myself  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty ;  but  that  I  was  so  unequal 
in  my  weakened  state  to  speak  it,  that  I  had  ventured  to  commit  it  to 
writing,  and  entreated  permission  to  produce  it. 

She  could  hardly  hear  me,  yet  understood  enough  to  give  immediate 
consent. 

I  then  begged  to  know  if  I  might  present  it  myself,  or  whether  I  should 
give  it  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

"  O,  to  me !  to  me  !"  she  cried,  with  kind  eagerness. 

She  added,  however,  not  then,  as  she  was  going  to  breakfast. 

This  done  was  already  some  relief,  terrible  as  was  all  that  remained  ;  but 
I  now  knew  I  must  go  on,  and  that  all  my  fears  and  horrors  w^re  power- 
less to  stop  me. 

This  was  a  drawing-room  day.  I  saw  the  King  at  St.  James's,  and  he 
made  the  most  gracious  inquiries  about  my  health ;  so  did  each  of  the 
Princesses.     I  found  they  were  now  all  aware  of  its  failure. 
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The  Queen  proposed  to  me  to  see  Dr.  Gisburne  :  the  King  seconded  the 
proposition.  There  was  no  refusing ;  yet,  just  now,  it  was  distressing  to 
comply. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  when  again  I  was  alone  with  the  Queen,  she 
named  the  subject,  and  told  me  she  would  rather  I  should  give  the  paper  to 
the  Schwellenberg,  who  had  been  lamenting  to  her  my  want  of  confidence 
in  her,  and  saying  I  confided  and  told  every  thing  to  the  Queen.  "  I 
answered,"  continued  Her  Majesty,  "  that  you  were  always  very  good ;  but 
that,  with  regard  to  confiding,  you  seemed  so  happy  with  all  your  family, 
and  to  live  so  well  together,  that  there  was  nothing  to  say." 

I  now  perceived  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  suspected  some  dissension  at  home 
was  the  cause  of  my  depression.  I  was  sorry  not  to  deliver  my  memorial 
to  the  principal  person,  and  yet  glad  to  have  it  to  do  where  I  felt  so  much 
less  compunction  in  giving  pain. 

I  now  desired  an  audience  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  With  what  trembling 
agitation  did  I  deliver  her  my  paper,  requesting  her  to  have  the  goodness  to 
lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen  before  her  Majesty  left  town  !  We  were  then 
to  set  out  for  Windsor  before  twelve  o'clock.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  herself 
remained  in  town. 

Here  let  me  copy  the  memorial. 


Most  humbly  presented  to  Her  Majesty. 

Madam, 

With  the  deepest  sense  of  your  Majesty's  goodness  and  condescension, 
amounting  even  to  sweetness — to  kindness — who  can  wonder  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  say  what  I  know  not  how  to  write — that  I  find  my  strength 
and  health  unequal  to  my  duty  1 

Satisfied  that  I  have  regularly  been  spared  and  been  favoured  by  your 
Majesty's  humane  consideration  to  the  utmost,  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  the  painful  confession  of  my  disquietude ;  but  I  have  long  felt  creeping 
upon  me  a  languor,  a  feebleness,  that  makes,  at  times,  the  most  common 
attendance  a  degree  of  capital  pain  to  me,  and  an  exertion  that  I  could 
scarce  have  made,  but  for  the  revived  alacrity  with  which  your  Majesty's 
constant  graciousness  has  inspired  me,  and  would  still,  I  believe,  inspire  me, 
even  to  my  latest  hour,  while  in  your  Majesty's  immediate  presence.  I  kept 
this  to  myself  while  I  thought  it  might  wear  away, — or,  at  least  I  only 
communicated  it  to  obtain  some  medical  advice  ;  but  the  weakness,  though  it 
comes  only  in  fits,  has  of  late  so  much  increased,  that  I  have  hardly  known 
how,  many  days,  to  keep  myself  about — or  to  rise  up  in  the  morning,  or  to 
stay  up  at  night. 

At  length,  however,  as  my  constitution  itself  seems  slowly,  yet  surely^ 
giving  way,  my  father  became  alarmed. 

I  must  not  enter  here,  upon  his  mortification  and  disappointment :  the 
health  and  preservation  of  his  daughter  could  alone  be  more  precious  to  him 
than  your  Majesty's  protection. 

With  my  own  feelings  upon  the  subject  it  would  ill  become  me  to  detain 
your  Majesty,  and  the  less,  as  I  am  fully  sensible  my  place,  in  point  of  its 
real  business,  may  easily  be  far  better  supplied  ; — in  point  of  sincere  devotion 
to  your  Majesty,  I  do  not  so  readily  yield.  I  can  therefore,  most  humbly 
entreat  that  your  Majesty  will  deign  to  accept  from  my  father  and  myself 
the  most  dutiful  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  benignity  so  graciously 
shown  to  me  during  the  whole  of  my  attendance.   My  father  had  originally 

24* 
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been  apprehensive  of  my  inability,  with  regard  to  strength,  for  sustaining 
any  but  the  indulgence  of  a  domestic  life  :  but  your  Majesty's  justice  and 
liberality  will  make  every  allowance  for  the  flattered  feelings  of  a  parent's 
heart,  which  could  not  endure,  untried,  to  relinquish  for  his  daughter  so 
high  an  honour  as  a  personal  office  about  your  Majesty. 

I  dare  not.  Madam,  presume  to  hope  that  your  Majesty's  condescension  will 
reach  to  the  smallest  degree  of  concern  at  parting  with  me ;  but  permit 
me.  Madam,  humbly,  earnestly,  and  fervently,  to  solicit  that  I  may  not  be 
deprived  of  the  mental  benevolence  of  your  Majesty,  which  so  thankfully  I 
have  experienced,  and  so  gratefully  must  for  ever  remember. 

That  every  blessing,  every  good,  may  light  upon  your  Majesties  here, 
and  await  a  future  and  happier  period  hereafter,  will  be  always  amongst  the 
first  prayers  of, 

Madam, 

Your  Majesty's 
Ever  devoted,  ever  grateful, 

Most  attached,  and  most  dutiful 
Subject  and  servant. 

Fkancis  Burney. 

With  this,  though  written  so  long  ago,  I  only  wrote  an  explanatory  note 
to  accompany  it,  which  I  will  also  copy : — 

Madam, 

May  I  yet  humbly  presume  to  entreat  your  Majesty's  patience  for  a  few 
added  lines,  to  say  that  the  address  which  I  now  most  respectfully  lay  at 
your  Majesty's  feet  was  drawn  up  two  months  ago,  when  first  1  felt  so 
extreme  a  weakness  as  to  render  the  smallest  exertion  a  fatigue  ?  While  I 
waited,  however,  for  firmness  to  present  it,  I  took  the  bark,  and  found  my- 
self, for  some  time,  so  much  amended,  that  I  put  it  aside,  and  my  father, 
perceiving  me  better,  lost  his  anxious  uneasiness  for  trying  a  new  mode  of 
life.  But  the  good  effect  has,  of  late,  so  wholly  failed,  that  an  entire  change 
of  air  and  manner  of  living  are  strongly  recommended  as  the  best  chance 
for  restoring  my  shattered  health.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  a  point  of  the 
grateful  duty  we  owe  to  yonr  Majesty's  goodness  and  graciousness,  to  make 
this  melancholy  statement  at  once,  rather  than  to  stay  till  absolute  inca- 
pacity might  disable  me  from  offering  one  small  but  sincere  tribute  of  pro- 
found respect  to  your  Majesty, — the  only  one  in  my  power — that  of  con- 
tinuing the  high  honour  of  attending  your  Majesty,  till  your  Majesty's  own 
choice,  time,  and  convenience  nominate  a  successor. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  took  it,  and  promised  me  her  services,  but  desired  to 
know  its  contents.  I  begged  vainly  to  be  excused  speaking  them.  She 
persisted,  and  I  then  was  compelled  to  own  they  contained  my  resignation. 

How  aghast  she  looked  ! — how  inflamed  with  wrath  ! — how  petrified  with 
astonishment !     It  was  truly  a  dreadful  moment  to  me. 

She  expostulated  on  such  a  step,  as  if  it  led  to  destruction :  she  offered 
to  save  me  from  it,  as  if  the  peace  of  my  life  depended  on  averting  it ;  and 
she  menaced  me  with  its  bad  consequences,  as  if  life  itself,  removed  from 
these  walls,  would  become  an  evil. 

I  plainly  recapitulated  the  suffering  state  in  which  I  had  lived  for  the 
last  three  months ;  the  difficulty  with  which  I  had  waded  through  even  the 
most  common  fatigues  of  the  day ;  the  constraint  of  attendance,  however 
honourable  to  an  invalid ;  and  the  impracticability  of  pursuing  such  a  life, 
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when  thus  enfeebled,  with  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  recovering  the  health 
and  strength  which  it  had  demolished. 

To  all  this  she  began  a  vehement  eulogium  on  the  superior  happiness 
and  blessing  of  my  lot,  while  under  such  a  protection  ,*  and  angrily  exhorted 
me  not  to  forfeit  what  I  could  never  regain. 

I  then  frankly  begged  her  to  forbear  so  painful  a  discussion,  and  told  her 
the  memorial  was  from  my  father  as  well  as  myself — that  I  had  no  right 
or  authority  to  hesitate  in  delivering  it — that  the  Queen  herself  was  pre- 
pared to  expect  it — and  that  I  had  promised  my  father  not  to  go  again  to 
Windsor  till  it  was  presented.  I  entreated  her,  therefore,  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  show  it  at  once. 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  she  left  me  with  the  paper  in  her  hand, 
slowly  conveying  it  to  its  place  of  destination. 

Just  as  she  was  gone,  I  was  called  to  Dr.  Gisburne ;  or,  rather,  without 
being  called,  I  found  him  in  my  room,  as  I  returned  to  it. 

Think  if  my  mind,  now,  wanted  not  medicine  the  most !  I  told  him, 
however,  my  corporeal  complaints;  and  he  ordered  me  opium  and  three 
glasses  of  wine  in  the  day,  and  recommended  rest  to  me,  and  an  appli- 
cation to  retire  to  my  friends  for  some  weeks,  as  freedom  from  anxiety  was 
as  necessary  to  my  restoration  as  freedom  from  attendance. 

During  this  consultation  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  Do  you 
think  I  breathed  as  I  went  along  ? — No  ! 

She  received  me,  nevertheless,  with  complacency  and  smiles ;  she  began 
a  laboured  panegyric  of  her  own  friendly  zeal  and  goodness,  and  then  said 
she  had  a  proposal  to  make  me,  which  she  considered  as  the  most  fortunate 
turn  my  affairs  could  take,  and  as  a  proof  that  I  should  find  her  the  best 
friend  I  had  in  the  world.  She  then  premised  that  she  had  shown  the 
paper, — that  the  Queen  had  read  it,  and  said  it  was  very  modest,  and 
nothing  improper. 

Her  proposal  was,  that  I  should  have  leave  of  absence  for  six  weeks,  to 
go  about  and  change  the  air,  to  Chelsea,  and  Norbury  Park,  and  Capitan 
Phillips,  and  Mr.  Francis,  and  Mr.  Cambrick,  which  would  get  me  quite 
well ;  and,  during  that  time,  she  would  engage  Mile.  MontmoUin  to  per- 
form my  office. 

I  was  much  disturbed  at  this;  and  though  rejoiced  and  relieved  to 
understand  that  the  Queen  had  read  my  memorial  without  displeasure,  I 
was  grieved  to  see  it  was  not  regarded  as  final.  I  only  replied  I  would 
communicate  her  plan  to  my  father. 

Soon  after  this  we  set  out  for  Windsor. 

Here  the  first  presenting  myself  before  the  Queen  was  a  task  the  heaviest, 
if  possible,  of  any.  Yet  I  was  ill  enough.  Heaven  knows,  to  carry  the 
apology  of  my  retreat  in  my  countenance.  However,  it  was  a  terrible 
effort.  I  could  hardly  enter  her  room.  She  spoke  at  once,  and  with  infi- 
nite softness,  asking  me  how  I  did  after  my  journey?  "  Not  well,  indeed," 
I  simply  answered.  "But  better?"  she  cried;  "are  you  not  a  little 
better  ?" 

I  only  shook  my  head  ;  I  believe  the  rest  of  my  frame  shook  without 
my  aid. 

"What!  not  a  little  ?— not  a  little  bit  better?"  she  cried,  in  the  most 
soothing  voice. 

"  To-day,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  I  did  indeed  not  expect  to  be  better." 
I  then  muttered  something,  indistinctly  enough,  of  the  pain  I  had  suffered 
in  what  I  had  done ;  she  opened,  however,  upon  another  subject  imme- 
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diately,  and  no  more  was  said  upon  this.  But  she  was  kind,  and  sweet, 
and  gentle,  and  all  consideration  with  respect  to  my  attendance. 

I  wrote  the  proposal  to  my  poor  father.  I  received,  by  return  of  post, 
the  most  truly  tender  letter  he  ever  wrote  me.  He  returns  thanks  for  the 
clemency  with  which  my  melancholy  memorial  has  been  received,  and  is 
truly  sensible  of  the  high  honour  shown  me  in  the  new  proposition ;  but  he 
sees  my  health  so  impaired,  my  strength  so  decayed,  my  whole  frame  so 
nearly  demolished,  that  he  apprehends  any  thing  short  of  a  permanent 
resignation,  that  would  ensure  lasting  rest  and  recruit,  might  prove  fatal. 
He  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Francis,  containing  his  opinion  that  I  must  even 
be  speedy  in  my  retiring,  or  risk  the  utmost  danger  ;  and  he  finishes  a 
letter  filled  with  gratitude  towards  the  Queen,  and  affection  to  his  daughter, 
with  his  decisive  opinion  that  I  cannot  go  on,  and  his  prayers  and  blessings 
on  my  retreat. 

The  term  "  speedy,"  in  Mr.  Francis's  opinion,  deterred  me  from  pro- 
ducing this  letter,  as  it  seemed  indelicate  and  unfair  to  hurry  the  Queen, 
after  offering  her  the  fullest  time.  I  therefore  waited  till  Mrs.  Schwellen- 
berg  came  to  Windsor  before  I  made  any  report  of  my  answer. 

A  scene  almost  horrible  ensued,  when  I  told  Cerbera  the  offer  was 
declined.  She  was  too  much  enrajred  for  dissfuise,  and  uttered  the  most 
furious  expressions  of  indignant  contempt  at  our  proceedings.  I  am  sure 
she  would  gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the  Bastile,  had  England  such  a 
misery,  as  a  fit  place  to  bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous 
against  imperial  wishes. 

For  the  rest  of  this  gloomy  month  and  gloomy  year,  a  few  detached 
paragraphs  must  suffice. 

Mr.  Turbulent,  as  I  have  told  you,  won  now  all  my  good  will  by  a  visit 
in  this  my  sinking  and  altered  state,  in  which,  with  very  unaffected  friend- 
liness, he  counselled  and  exhorted  me  to  resign  my  office,  in  order  to  secure 
my  recovery. 

He  related  to  me,  also,  his  own  most  afflicting  story — his  mortifications, 
disappointments,  and  ill-treatment ;  and  perhaps  my  concern  for  his  injuries 
contributed  to  his  complete  restoration  in  my  good  will. 

Another  confidence  soon  followed,  of  a  sort  far  more  pleasant :  my  good 
friend  ''Pon  rrChnnneur^ — Mile.  Montmollin, — informed  me  of  her  engage- 
ments with  M.  d'Espere-en-Dieu,  and  with  her  hopes  of  his  speedily  coming 
over  to  England  to  claim  her,  and  carry  her  to  his  chateau  en  Languedoc. 
I  sincerely  wish  her  happy,  and  her  prospects  wear  all  promise  of  her  ful- 
filling my  wish.     Adieu,  my  dear  friends  ! 

Adieu — undear  December ! 

Adieu — and  away  for  ever,  most  painful  1790  ! 
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Miss  Burney  to  Dr.  Burney — The  Queen  and  Madame  Schwellenberg — Verses  to  Lord 
Hurcourt  by  Queen  Charlotte  and  Miss  Burney — Serious  Ilhiess  of  Miss  Burney 
— Conference  with  the  Queen — Her  Opinion  of  Miss  Burney's  Character — Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Waldegrave  and  Lord  Cardigan — Mrs.  Glarrick — Hannah  More — Mrs.  Lock — 
Projected  Tour  with  Mrs.  Ord — Conference  with  the  Queen  on  Miss  Burney's  retire- 
ment from  Office — Mr.  Twining — Haydn — Dr.  Willis — A  Day  at  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings — Defence  of  Hastings — Old  Acquaintance — Mr.  Windham — Treatment  of 
Hastings  by  the  Ministers — The  Duke  of  Clarence — Birthday  Etiquette — Conversa- 
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MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

January,  1791. 

Most  dear  Sir, — I  had  no  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  my  plan  of  the 
montre.  I  found,  by  circumstances,  a  full  expectation  of  some  conceding 
and  relenting  plan  to  follow  my  Chelsea  visit.  A  blank  disappointment  sat 
on  the  face  I  revere  ;  a  sharper  austerity  on  that  I  shrink  from. 

Comfortless  enough  this  went  on  till  this  morn  :  an  incident  then  occurred 
that  enabled  me  to  say  I  had  shown  the  montre  to  you. — "  And  how  does 
he  like  it  ?"  I  v.'as  asked,  very  gently.  "  It  made  him,  as  me,  almost 
melancholy,"  was  my  true  answer.  It  was  felt  and  understood  instantly. 
"  But  you  must  not  encourage  melancholy  thoughts,"  was  very  benignly 
spoken.  This  has  revived  me — I  was  drooping  ;  and  I  am  not  much  better 
in  my  strength  for  this  suspensive  state !  Yet,  I  trust,  I  am  now  finally 
comprehended,  and  that  we  are  mutually  believed  to  be  simple  and  single  in 
what  is  proposed,  and  consequently,  steady  and  unalterable. 

Adieu,  dearest  of  dear  padres  ! — This  is  the  sum  total  of  all :  the  detail 
must  await  our  meeting ;  and  we  do  not  go  to  town  till  the  day  before  the 
birthday. — What  a  hurry  it  will  be  ! 

I  was  asked  what  I  had  bought  for  the  birthday  ?  That,  therefore,  is  of 
course  expected  ! 

Well ;  "  God's  above  all," — as  you  love  to  quote  ;  so  I  must  keep  up 
my  spirits  with  that ! 

I  thank  Heaven,  there  was  much  softness  in  the  manner  of  naming  you 
this  morning.  I  see  no  ill-will  mixed  with  the  reluctance  ;  which  much 
consoles  me.  I  do  what  is  possible  to  avoid  all  discussion ;  I  see  its  danger 
still  so  glaring.  How  could  I  resist,  should  the  Queen  condescend  to 
desire,  to  ask,  that  I  would  yet  try  another  year? — and  another  year  would 
but  be  uselessly  demolishing  me  ;  for  never  could  I  explain  to  her  that  a 
situation  which  unavoidably  casts  all  my  leisure  into  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  must  necessarily  be  subversive  of  my  health,  because  incom- 
patible with  my  peace,  my  ease,  my  freedom,  my  spirits,  and  my  affections. 
The  Queen  is  probably  kept  from  any  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  praises  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who,  with  all  her  asperity  and 
persecution,  is  uncommonly  partial  to  my  society  ;  because,  in  order  to 
relieve  myself  from  sullen  gloom,  or  apparent  dependency,  I  generally 
make  my  best  exertions  to  appear  gay  and  chatty  ;  for  when  I  can  do  this, 
she  forbears  both  rudeness  and  imperiousness.     She  then,  I  have  reason  to 
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believe,  says  to  the  Queen,  as  I  know  she  does  to  some  others,  "  The 
Bernan  bin  reely  agribble ;"  and  the  Queen,  not  knowing  the  incitement 
that  forces  my  elaborate  and  painful  efforts,  may  suppose  I  am  lively  at 
heart,  when  she  hears  I  am  so  in  discourse.  And  there  is  no  developing 
this  without  giving  the  Queen  the  severest  embarrassment  as  well  as 
chagrin.  I  would  not  turn  informer  for  the  world.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  too, 
with  all  her  faults,  is  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  her  Royal  Mistress,  with 
the  truest  faith  and  loyalty.  I  hold,  therefore,  silence  on  this  subject  to  be 
a  sacred  duty.  To  return  to  you,  my  dear  padre,  is  the  only  road  that  is 
open  for  my  return  to  strength  and  comfort,  bodily  and  mental.  I  am 
inexpressibly  grateful  to  the  Queen,  but  I  burn  to  be  delivered  from  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg,  and  I  pine  to  be  again  in  the  arms  of  my  padre. 

Most  dear  Sir,  your  F.  B. 

You  may  suppose  my  recovery  was  not  much  forwarded  by  a  ball  given 
at  the  Castle  on  Twelfth-Day.  The  Queen  condescended  to  say  that  I 
might  go  to  bed,  and  she  would  content  herself  with  the  wardrobe- woman, 
in  consideration  of  my  weak  state  ;  but  then  she  exhorted  me  not  to  make 
it  known  to  the  Schwellenberg,  who  would  be  quite  wretched  at  such  a 
thing. 

I  returned  my  proper  thanks,  but  declined  the  proposal,  so  circum- 
stanced, assuring  Her  Majesty  that  it  would  make  me  wretched  to  have  an 
indulgence  that  could  produce  an  impropriety  which  would  make  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  so  through  my  means. 

And  now  to  enliven  a  little  :  what  will  you  give  me,  fair  ladies,  for  a 
copy  of  verses  written  between  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  your  most 
small  little  journalist  1 

The  morning  of  the  ball  the  Queen  sent  for  me,  and  said  she  had  a  fine 
pair  of  old-fashioned  gloves,  white,  with  stiff  tops  and  a  deep  gold  fringe, 
which  she  meant  to  send  to  her  new  Master  of  the  Horse,  Lord  Harcourt, 
who  was  to  be  at  the  dance.  She  wished  to  convey  them  in  a  copy  of 
verses,  of  which  she  had  composed  three  lines,  but  could  not  get  on.  She 
told  me  her  ideas,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  help  her  in  the  metre  ;  and  now 
I  have  the  honour  to  copy  them  from  her  own  Royal  hand  : — 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  HARCOURT. 

Go,  happy  gloves,  bedeck  Earl  Harcourt's  hand, 
And  let  him  know  they  come  from  fairy -land, 
Where  ancient  customs  still  retain  their  reign ; 
To  modernize  them  all  attempts  were  vain. 
Go,  cries  Queen  Mab,  some  noble  owner  seek, 
Who  has  a  proper  taste  for  the  antique. 

Now,  no  criticising,  fair  ladies ! — the  assistant  was  allowed  neither  a  pen 
nor  a  moment,  but  called  upon  to  help  finish,  as  she  might  have  been  to 
hand  a  fan.     The  Earl,  you  may  suppose,  was  sufficiently  enchanted. 

How,  or  by  whom,  or  by  what  instigated,  I  know  not,  but  I  heard  that 
the  newspapers,  this  winter,  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  my  apparent  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  dealt  round  comments  and  lamentations  profusely. 
I  heard  of  this  with  much  concern. 

I  have  now  nothing  worth  scribbling  before  my  terrible  illness,  begin- 
ning about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  the  Queen's 
birthday :  and  of  that,  and  its  various  adventures,  you,  my  kind  and  tender 
nurses,  are  fully  apprised. 
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February. — This  month,  my  dearest  Susanna,  has  no  memorial  but  in 
my  heart ;  which  amply  you  supplied  with  never-dying  materials  for  recol- 
lection. 

March. — And  here  may  I  gratefully  say  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  to  the  above 
three  lines,  inserting  the  name  of  my  kindest,  dearest  Frederica. 

April. — Now,  though  I  have  kept  memorandums  since  the  departure  of 
my  dear  Fredy,  they  are  not  chronological,  and  therefore  you  must  pardon 

the  omission  of  my  former  regularity. 

#  #  #  #  *  * 

In  the  course  of  this  month  I  had  two  conferences  with  my  Royal  Mis- 
tress upon  my  resignation,  in  which  I  spoke  with  all  possible  openness  upon 
its  necessity.  She  condescended  to  speak  very  honourably  of  my  dear 
father  to  me  ;  and,  in  a  long  discourse  upon  my  altered  health  with  Mrs. 
De  Luc,  she  still  further  condescended  to  speak  most  graciously  of  his 
daughter,  saying,  in  particular,  these  strong  words,  in  answer  to  something 
kind  uttered  by  that  good  friend  in  my  favour  :  "  O,  as  to  character,  she  is 
what  we  call  in  German  '  true  as  gold  ;'  and,  in  point  of  heart,  there  is  not, 
all  the  world  over,  one  better" — and  added  something  further  upon  sincerity 
very  forcibly.     This  makes  me  very  happy. 

She  deigned,  also,  in  one  of  these  conferences,  to  consult  with  me  openly 
upon  my  successor  stating  her  difficulties,  and  making  me  enumerate 
various  requisites.  It  would  be  dangerous,  she  said,  to  build  upon  meeting 
in  England  with  one  who  would  be  discreet  in  point  of  keeping  off  friends 
and  acquaintances  from  frequenting  the  palace ;  and  she  graciously  implied 
much  commendation  of  my  discretion,  in  her  statement  of  what  she  feared 
from  a  new  person. 

*  #  *  #  *  # 

This  Easter  we  lost  from  our  house-establishment  Lady  Elizabeth  Walde- 
grave  ;  her  sister.  Lady  Caroline,  and  Lady  Mary  Howe,  are  united  to 
supply  her  place,  which  required  more  attendance  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected  from  one.  Lady  Elizabeth  is  amiable  and  gentle  and  sensible  ;  1 
wish  her  happy  ;  and  as  she  loves  show  and  grandeur,  and  I  believe  was 
extremely  worn  by  her  attendance,  perhaps  Lord  Cardigan's  fondness  and 
munificence  joined  may  obliterate  in  her  consideration  his  scantily  stored 
mind  and  roughness  of  manner. 

Sunday,  May  1st,  to  Saturday,  May  7th. — I  feel  happy  in  those 
little  occasions,  so  seldom  occurring,  of  calling  to  mind  my  existence  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  friends,  from  whom  my  long  existence  might  else  banish 
it,  or  at  least,  incline  a  belief  that  I  had  myself  lost  all  care  about  them. 

My  sweet  Fredy  afforded  me  opportunities  of  this  kind,  in  the  frame 
pattern  for  roses  which  she  left  me  for  Mrs.  Garrick.  I  waited  some  time 
in  hopes  of  conveying  it  through  Mrs.  Ord  ;  but,  that  scheme  failing,  I  en- 
closed it  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  in  which  I  expressed  my  obligation  to 
my  Fredy  for  thus  enabling  me  to  lay  claim  to  her  continued  kindness,  by 
reminding  her  that  what  in  me  she  had  excited  was  unabated. 

I  had  an  answer  from  Miss  More,  written  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Garrick  ; 
very  affectionate  indeed,  full  of  thanks  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Lock,  and  profess- 
ing all  I  could  wish  for  myself.  Miss  More  adds  the  strongest  expressions 
of  her  own  regard,  and  the  most  flattering  solicitude  about  the  bad  state  of 
my  health. 

That  dear  and  valuable  Mrs.  Ord  will  now  very  rarely  come  near  me. 
She  fears  suspicion  of  influencing  my  proceedings.  I  assured  her,  as  I  did 
Miss  Cambridge,  how  clear  I  had  kept  all  manner  of  people  from  any  in- 
volvement. 
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A  most  kind  plan  she  has  since  formed,  which  still  remains  unfixed:  this 
is  to  take  me  for  a  tour  with  her,  for  the  effect  of  gentle  travelling  and 
change  of  air,  this  summer  ;  and  she  said  she  would  put  the  map  of 
England  in  my  hand,  if  I  agreed  to  her  scheme,  and  make  me  mark  out 
our  route  myself.  Her  goodness  is  indeed  of  the  most  genuine  worth  and  sin- 
cerity, and  I  love  her  now  as  much  as  I  have  respected  her  always.  What 
a  treasure  is  such  a  friend  !  one  who  has  grown  in  my  esteem  and  affection 
by  every  added  year  of  intimacy !  In  this  first — this  essence  of  human 
happiness,  how  peculiar  has  been  my  lot,  and  how  has  it  softened  all  other 
bitter  ingredients  in  it ! 

As  no  notice  whatever  was  taken,  all  this  time,  of  my  successor,  or  my 
retirement,  after  very  great  harass  of  suspense,  and  sundry  attempts  to 
conquer  it,  I  had  at  length  again  a  conference  with  my  Royal  Mistress. 
She  was  evidently  displeased  at  again  being  called  upon,  but  I  took  the 
courage  to  openly  remind  her  that  the  birthday  was  her  Majesty's  own  time, 
and  that  my  father  conceived  it  to  be  the  period  of  my  attendance  by  her 
especial  appointment.  And  this  was  a  truth  which  flashed  its  own  convic- 
tion on  her  recollection.  She  paused,  and  then  assentingly,  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly." I  then  added,  that  as,  after  the  birthday,  their  Majesties  went  to 
Windsor,  and  the  early  prayers  began  immediately,  I  must  needs  confess  I 
felt  myself  wholly  unequal  to  encountering  the  fatigue  of  rising  for  them 
in  my  present  weakened  state.  She  was  now  very  gracious  again,  con- 
scious all  this  was  fair  and  true.  She  told  me  her  own  embarrassments 
concerning  the  successor,  spoke  confidentially  of  her  reasons  for  not  en- 
gaging an  Englishwoman,  and  acknowledged  a  person  was  fixed  upon, 
though  something  yet  remained  unarranged.  She  gave  me,  however,  to  un- 
derstand that  all  would  be  expedited :  and  foreign  letters  were  despatched, 
I  know,  immediately. 

This  painful  task  over,  of  thus  frequently  reminding  my  Royal  Mistress 
that  my  services  were  ending,  I  grew  easier.  She  renewed,  in  a  short 
time  all  her  own  confidence  and  social  condescension,  and  appeared  to  treat 
me  with  no  other  alteration  than  a  visible  regret  that  I  should  quit  her — 
shown  rather  than  avowed,  or  much  indeed  it  would  have  distressed  me. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  now  invariable  in  kindness  ;  but  with  regard  to  my 
servants,  I  could  obtain  no  other  satisfaction  than  that  they  must  each  have 
a  month's  wages,  as  Her  Majesty  would  not  consent  to  making  my  resigna- 
tion known.  William,  she  told  me,  might  probably  become  the  footman 
of  my  successor  ;  poor  little  Goter  has  little  chance  !  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
real  tragedy  when  she  knows  her  doom.  She  now  improves  daily,  and  I 
am  quite  sorry  for  her. 

From  Sunday,  May  8th,  to  May  15th. — I  have  again  been  very  un- 
well— low,  faint,  and  feeble.  The  sweet  Princess  Elizabeth  has  taken  an 
animated  interest  about  me  ;  T  have  been  prescribed  for  by  Mrs.  De  Luc, 
and  her  Royal  Highness  has  insisted  on  my  performance  of  injunctions. 
Miss  Planta  has  also  been  extremely  friendly  and  assisting. 

From  Sunday,  May  15th,  to  Sunday,  May  22nd. — The  trial  of  the 
poor  persecuted  Mr.  Hastings  being  now  again  debating  and  arranging  for 
continuance,  all  our  house,  I  found,  expected  me  now  to  come  forth,  and 
my  Royal  Mistress  and  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  thought  I  should  find  it  irresist- 
ible. Indeed  it  nearly  was  so,  from  my  anxious  interest  in  the  approach- 
ing defence  ;  but  when  I  considered  the  rumours  likely  to  be  raised  after 
my  retreat,  by  those  terrifying  watchers  of  court  transactions  who  inform 
the  public  of  their  conjectures,  I  dreaded  the  probable  assertion  that  I  must 
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needs  be  disgusted  or  discontented,  for  health  could  not  be  the  true  motive 
of  my  resignation,  since  I  was  in  public  just  before  it  took  place.  I  feared, 
too,  that  even  those  who  promoted  the  enterprise  might  reproach  me  with 
ability  to  do  what  I  wished.  These  considerations  determined  me  to  run  no 
voluntary  risks  ;  especially  as  I  should  so  ill  know  how  to  parry  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, should  he  now  attack  me  upon  a  subject  Concerning  which  he  merits 
thanks  so  nobly,  that  I  am  satisfied  my  next  interview  with  him  must  draw 
them  forth  from  me.  Justice,  satisfaction  in  his  exertions,  and  gratitude  for 
their  spirited  willingness,  all  call  upon  me  to  give  him  that  full  return.  The 
danger  of  it,  however,  now,  is  too  great  to  be  tried,  if  avoidable  :  and  I  had 
far  rather  avoid  seeing  him,  than  either  gratify  myself  by  expressing  my 
sense  of  his  kindness,  or  unjustly  withhold  from  him  what  I  think  of  it. 

These  considerations  determined  me  upon  relinquishing  all  public  places, 
and  all  private  visits,  for  the  present. 

The  trial,  however,  was  delayed,  and  the  Handelian  commemoration 
came  on.  My  beloved  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock  will  have  told  my  Susan  my 
difficulties  in  this  business,  and  I  will  now  tell  all  three  how  they  ended. 

The  Queen,  unexpectedly,  having  given  me  a  ticket,  and  enjoined  me  to 
go  the  first  day,  that  I  might  have  longer  time  to  recruit  against  the  King's 
birthday,  I  became,  as  you  will  have  heard,  much  distressed  what  course  to 
pursue. 

I  took  the  first  moment  I  was  alone  with  Her  Majesty  to  express  my 
father's  obligation  to  her  for  not  suffering  me  to  sit  up  on  her  own  birthday, 
in  this  week,  and  I  besought  her  permission  to  lay  before  her  my  father's 
motives  for  hitherto  wishing  me  to  keep  quiet  this  spring,  as  well  as  my 
own,  adding  I  was  sure  Her  Majesty  would  benignly  wish  this  business  to 
be  done  as  peaceably  and  unobserved  as  possible. 

She  looked  extremely  earnest,  and  bid  me  proceed. 

I  then  briefly  stated  that  whoever  had  the  high  honour  of  belonging 
to  their  Majesties  were  liable  to  comments  upon  all  their  actions  ;  that,  if 
the  comment  was  only  founded  in  truth,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  that, 
as  the  world  was  much  less  addicted  to  veracity  than  to  mischief,  my  father 
and  myself  had  an  equal  apprehension  that,  if  I  should  now  be  seen  in 
public  so  quickly  before  the  impending  change,  reports  might  be  spread,  as 
I  went  home,  that  it  could  not  be  for  health  I  resigned. 

She  listened  very  attentively  and  graciously,  and  instantly  acquiesced, 
giving  me  the  ticket  for  my  own  disposal,  and  another  for  little  Sarah,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  me.  The  other,  therefore,  I  gave  to  James.  And 
thus  ended,  most  favourably,  this  dilemma. 

My  dear  Fredy  will  have  mentioned  the  circumstances  of  the  Queen's 
real  birthday,  and  her  insistance  that  I  should  not  sit  up  for  the  ball,  and 
the  most  kind  interference  of  the  King  to  prevent  my  opposing  her  order,  in 
which  all  the  three  elder  Princesses  joined,  with  looks  of  benevolent 
delight  that  I  should  thus  be  spared  an  exertion  for  which  I  was  really  most 
unequal.  This  once,  therefore,  the  Queen  had  only  Mrs.  Thielky,  and  I 
had  an  admirable  night's  repose  and  recruit — most  unpleasantly,  however, 
circumstanced  by  the  consciousness  it  was  deemed  a  high  impropriety.  I 
told  the  Queen  afterwards  that,  though  I  was  most  sensible  of  her  gracious 
consideration  in  sparing  me  a  fatigue  which  I  believed  would  wholly  have 
overpowered  me,  I  yet  never  more  thoroughly  felt  the  necessity  of  m.y 
retreat,  that  my  place  might  be  supplied  by  one  who  could  better  per- 
form its  office.  She  was  not  much  pleased  with  this  speech  ;  but  I  owed  it 
to  truth  and  justice,  and  could  not  repress  it. 

VOL.  II.  25 
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FR03r  Sunday,  22d,  to  the  end  of  May. — This  Sunday,  the  birthday 
of  the  lovely  and  amiable  Princess  Elizabeth,  found  me  very  ill  again  ;  but 
as  I  am  that  now  very  frequently,  and  always  come  round  to  the  state  as 
before  these  little  occasional  attacks,  I  will  leave  them  unmentioned,  except 
where  they  hang  to  other  circumstances. 

Poor  Mr.  Smelt,  who  had  spent  his  melancholy  winter  at  Kew,  with  his 
two  deserving  daughters,  Mrs.  Cholmley  and  Mrs.  Goulton,  was  now  pre- 
paring to  return,  for  the  summer,  to  their  dwellings  in  the  North.  It 
seemed  a  species  of  duty  on  my  part  to  acquaint  him  with  my  intended 
resignation,  as  he  had  been  employed  by  Her  Majesty  to  bring  me  the 
original  proposition  of  the  office  ;  but  I  have  no  permission — on  the  con- 
trary, repeated  exhortations  to  tell  no  one ;  and  therefore,  from  the  time 
the  transaction  has  become  the  Queen's,  I  have  made  no  new  confidence 
whatsoever. 

When  the  trial  actually  recommenced,  the  Queen  grew  anxious  for  my 
going  to  it :  she  condescended  to  intimate  that  my  accounts  of  it  were  the 
most  faithful  and  satisfactory  she  received,  and  to  express  much  ill-will  to 
giving  them  up.  The  motives  I  had  mentioned,  however,  were  not  merely 
personal ;  she  could  not  but  see  any  comments  must  involve  more  than 
myself,  and  therefore  I  abided  steadily  by  her  first  agreement  to  my  absent- 
ing myself  from  all  public  places,  and  only  gently  joined  in  her  regret, 
which  I  forcibly  enough  felt  in  this  instance,  without  venturing  any  offer  of 
relinquishing  the  prudential  plan  previously  arranged.  She  gave  me  tickets 
for  Charles  for  every  day  that  the  Hall  was  opened,  and  I  collected  what  I 
could  of  information  from  him  for  her  satisfaction. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  one  evening  at  Chelsea,  of  meeting  our  ever-valued 
Mr.  Twining,  and  seeing  the  justly  renowned  Haydn.  There  was  some 
sweet  music  of  his  performed ;  but  Esther,  his  best  exhibitor,  was  not  well, 
and  we  all  missed  her  in  all  ways. 

I  had  a  most  friendly  visit  in  my  apartment  from  Dr.  Willis,  a  man 
whom  I  as  cordially  like  as  I  admire,  and  whose  noble  open  heart  is  as 
worthy  reverence  as  his  truly  original  talents  in  his  own  art.  He  came  to 
offer  me  his  counsel  for  my  health,  telling  me  he  really  could  not  endure  to 
see  me  look  so  wan  and  altered.  I  assured  him  very  sincerely  there  was 
no  medical  advice  I  could  receive  in  the  whole  world  which  would  have 
such  assistance  with  me  from  faith  as  his ;  but  that,  as  I  was  the  formal 
and  official  patient  of  Dr.  Gisburne,  I  feared  he  would  be  much  offended  at 
my  indulging  my  private  opinion  by  changing  my  physician. 

"  Why,  now,  I  really  think,"  cried  he,  '*  which  you'll  say  is  very  vain, 
that  I  could  cure  you  ;  and  why  should  not  we  consult  without  his  know- 
ing it  ?  I  give  you  my  word  I  would  not  offend  any  man  ;  but  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  for  all  that,  I  would  affront  all  the  college  of  doctors, 
and  all  the  world  beside,  rather  than  not  do  you  good  if  it  is  in  my  power." 

When  I  thanked  him  for  this  exceeding  kindness,  which  was  uttered  with 
a  cordiality  of  manner  that  doubled  its  warmth,  he  said,  "  Why,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  don't  quite  know  how  I  could  have  got  on  at  Kew,  in  the  King's 
illness,  if  it  had  not  been  for  seeing  you  in  a  morning.  I  assure  you  they 
worried  me  so  all  round,  one  way  or  other,  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  go 
off*.  But  you  used  to  keep  me  up  prodigiously.  Though,  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  was  afraid  sometimes  to  see  you,  with  your  good-humoured  face, 
for  all  it  helped  me  to  keep  up,  because  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
when  things  went  bad,  on  account  of  vexing  you." 

He  then  examined  me,  and  wrote  me  a  prescription,  and  gave  me  direc- 
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tions,  and  told  me  I  must  write  him  word,  into  Lincolnshire,  how  his  advice 
agreed.  "  If  you  were  to  do  me  the  honour  to  send  me  a  letter,"  he  cried, 
"  I'll  assure  you  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  ;  but  you  would  give  me  a 
very  bad  opinion  of  you,  which  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  do  neither,  if 
you  were  to  offer  me  a  fee,  except  it  be  a  letter,  and  now  don't  be  stingy  of 
that." 

I  tried  his  medicines,  but  they  were  too  violent,  and  required  rest  and 
nursing  ;  however,  I  really  believe  they  will  prove  effectual. 

Queen's  House,  London. 

June. — On  the  opening  of  this  month  Her  Majesty  told  me  that  the  next 
day  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  make  his  defence,  and  warmly  added,  "  I  would 
give  the  world  you  could  go  to  it !" 

This  was  an  expression  so  unusual  in  animation,  that  I  instantly  told  her 
I  would  write  to  my  father,  who  could  not  possibly,  in  that  case,  hesitate. 

"  Surely,"  she  cried,  "  you  may  wrap  up,  so  as  not  to  catch  cold  that 
once  ?" 

I  told  Her  Majesty  that,  as  my  father  had  never  thought  going  out  would 
be  really  prejudicial  to  my  health,  he  had  only  wished  to  have  his  motive 
laid  fairly  before  Her  Majesty,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  her  own  command. 

Her  Majesty  accepted  this  mode  of  consent,  and  gave  me  tickets  for 
Charles  and  Sarah  to  accompany  me,  and  gave  leave  and  another  ticket  for 
Mr.  De  Luc  to  be  of  the  party. 

After  this  the  Royal  Family  went  to  the  Abbey,  for  which,  also,  the 
Queen  graciously  gave  me  a  ticket  for  whom  I  pleased. 

Thursday,  June  2d. — I  went  once  more  to  Westminster  Hall.  Charles 
and  Sarah  came  not  to  their  time,  and  I  left  directions  and  tickets,  and  set 
off  with  only  Mr.  De  Luc,  to  secure  our  own,  and  keep  places  for  them. 

The  Hall  was  more  crowded  than  any  day  since  the  trial  commenced, 
except  the  first.  Peers,  commoners,  and  counsel,  peeresses,  commoneresses, 
and  the  numerous  indefinites  crowded  every  part,  with  a  just  and  fair  curi- 
osity to  hear  one  day's  defence,  after  seventy-three  of  accusation. 

Unfortunately  I  sat  too  high  up  to  hear  the  opening,  and  when,  after- 
wards, the  departure  of  some  of  my  obstacles  removed  me  lower,  I  was  just 
behind  some  of  those  unfeeling  enemies  who  have  not  even  the  decorum 
due  to  themselves,  of  appearing  to  listen  to  what  is  offered  against  their  own 
side.  I  could  only  make  out  that  this  great  and  persecuted  man,  upon  a 
plan  all  his  own,  and  at  a  risk  impossible  to  ascertain,  was  formally  making 
his  own  defence,  not  with  retaliating  declamation,  but  by  a  simple,  concise, 
and  most  interesting  statement  of  facts,  and  of  the  necessities  accompanying 
them  in  the  situation  to  which  the  House  then  impeaching  had  five  times 
called  him.  He  spoke  with  most  gentlemanly  temper  of  his  accusers,  his 
provocation  considered,  yet  with  a  firmness  of  disdain  of  the  injustice  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  in  return  for  his  services,  that  was  striking  and 
aflfecting,  though  unadorned  and  manly. 

His  spirit,  however,  and  the  injuries  which  raised  it,  rested  not  quietly 
upon  his  political  accusers  :  he  arraigned  the  late  minister.  Lord  North,  of 
ingratitude  and  double-dealing,  and  the  present  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  of  unjus- 
tifiably and  unworthily  forbearing  to  sustain  him. 

Here  Mr.  Fox,  artfully  enough,  interrupted  him,  to  say  the  King's  minis- 
ters were  not  to  be  arraigned  for  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Parliament, 

Mr.  Burke  rose  also  to  enter  his  protest. 
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But  Mr.  Hastings  then  lost  his  patience  and  his  temper  :  he  would  not 
suffer  the  interruption  ;  he  had  never,  he  said,  interrupted  their  long 
speeches  ;  and  when  Mr.  Burke  again  attempted  to  speak,  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  an  impassioned  but  affecting  manner,  extended  his  arms,  and  called  out 
loudly,  "I  throw  myself  upon  the  protection  of  your  Lordships  ! — I  am  not 
used  to  public  speaking,  and  cannot  answer  them ;  what  I  wish  to  submit 
to  your  Lordships  I  have  committed  to  paper ;  but,  if  I  am  punished  for 
what  I  say,  I  must  insist  upon  being  heard ! — I  call  upon  you,  my  Lords,  to 
protect  me  from  this  violence  !" 

This  animated  appeal  prevailed;  the  managers  were  silenced  by  an 
almost  universal  cry  of"  Hear,  hear,  hear!"  from  the  Lords  ;  and  by  Lord 
Kenyon,  who  represented  the  Chancellor,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hastings,  pro- 
ceed." 

The  angry  orators,  though  with  a  very  ill  grace,  were  then  silenced. 
They  were  little  aware  what  a  compliment  this  intemperate  eagerness  was 
paying  to  Mr.  Hastings,  who  for  so  many  long  days  manifested  that  forti- 
tude against  attack,  and  that  patience  against  abuse,  which  they  could  not 
muster,  without  any  parallel  in  provocation,  even  for  three  short  hours. 

I  rejoiced  with  all  my  heart  to  find  Mr.  Windham  was  not  in  their  box. 
He  did  not  enter  with  them  in  procession,  nor  appear  as  a  manager  or  party 
concerned,  further  than  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  could 
not  distinguish  him  in  so  large  a  group,  and  he  either  saw  not,  or  knew 
not,  me. 

The  conclusion  of  the  defence  I  heard  better,  as  Mr.  Hastings  spoke  con- 
siderably louder  from  this  time  ;  the  spirit  of  indignation  animated  his 
manner  and  gave  strength  to  his  voice.  You  will  have  seen  the  chief 
parts  of  his  discourse  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  you  cannot,  I  think,  but 
grow  more  and  more  his  friend  as  you  peruse  it.  He  called  pathetically 
and  solemnly  for  instant  judgment ;  but  the  Lords,  after  an  adjournment, 
decided  to  hear  his  defence  by  evidence,  and  in  order,  the  next  sessions. 
How  grievous  such  continual  delay  to  a  man  past  sixty,  and  sighing  for 
such  a  length  of  time  for  redress  from  a  prosecution  as  yet  unparalleled  in 
our  annals ! 

When  it  was  over,  Colonel  Manners  came  round  to  speak  to  me,  and  talk 
over  the  defence.  He  is  warmly  for  Mr.  Hastings.  He  inquired  about 
Windsor;  I  should  have  made  him  stare  a  little,  had  I  told  him  I  never 
expected  to  see  him  there  again. 

Mrs.  Kenedy  and  the  Miss  Coopers  knew  me  as  I  passed  them ;  but  I 
saw  they  read  the  history  of  my  long  illness  in  my  face,  by  the  expression 
of  their  eyes:  and  Mr.  NichoUs,  whom  I  had  not  met  for  two  or  three  years, 
though  I  observed  him  looking  hard  at  me,  let  me  go  on,  without  sufficiently 
recollecting  to  speak  to  me. 

When  we  came  down-stairs  into  the  large  waiting-hall,  Mr.  De  Luc  went 
in  search  of  William  and  chairs.  Sally  then  immediately  discerned  Mr. 
Windham  with  some  ladies.  He  looked  at  me  without  at  first  knowing 
me. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  however,  now  knew  my  voice ;  he  came  and  chatted  with 
his  accustomed  good  humour  and  ease,  and  frankly  owned  he  had  thought 
it  was  me,  but  felt  too  insecure  to  venture  to  speak  earlier.  He  then  very 
openly  exhorted  me  to  take  more  care  of  my  health,  and  try  change  of  air ; 
Twickenham,  for  example,  he  said  he  thought  would  prove  serviceable,  for, 
ill  as  I  looked  in  health,  he  thought  it  was  not  incurably. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Sarah  whispered  me  that  Mr.  Windham  was 
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looking  harder  and  harder;  and  presently,  at  a  pause  with  Mr.  NichoUs,  he 
came  up  to  me,  and  in  a  tone  of  very  deep  concern,  and  with  a  look  that 
fully  concurred  with  it,  he  said,  "  Do  I  see  Miss  Burney  V 

I  could  not  but  feel  the  extent  of  the  interrogation,  and  my  assent  acknow- 
ledged my  comprehension. 

"  Indeed,"  he  cried,  "  I  was  going  to  make  a  speech — not  very — gal- 
lant !" 

"  But  it  is  what  I  should  like  better,"  I  cried,  "  for  it  is  kind,  if  you  were 
going  to  say  I  look  miserably  ill,  as  that  is  but  a  necessary  consequence  of 
feeling  so, — and  miserably  ill  enough  I  have  felt  this  long  time  past." 

He  would  not  allow  quite  that,  he  said ;  but  I  flew  from  the  subject,  to 
tell  him  I  had  been  made  very  happy  by  him. 

He  gave  me  one  of  his  starts, — but  immediately  concluded  it  was  by  no 
good,  and  therefore  would  not  speak  an  inquiry. 

"  Why,  I  did  not  see  you  in  the  box,"  I  cried,  "  and  I  had  been  very 
much  afraid  I  should  have  seen  you  there.  But  now  my  fears  are  com- 
pletely over,  and  you  have  made  me  completely  happy  !" 

He  protested,  with  a  comic  but  reproachful  smile,  he  knew  not  how  to  be 
glad,  if  it  was  still  only  in  the  support  of  a  bad  cause,  and  if  still  I  really 
supported  it. 

And  then  he  added  he  had  gone  amongst  the  House  of  Commons  instead 
of  joining  the  managers,  because  that  enabled  him  to  give  his  place  to  a 
friend,  who  was  not  a  member. 

"  You  must  be  sure,"  said  I,  "  you  would  see  me  here  to-day." 

I  had  always  threatened  him  with  giving  fairest  play  to  the  defence,  and 
always  owned  I  had  been  most  afraid  of  his  harangue ;  therefore  to  find  the 
charges  end  without  his  making  it  saved  me  certainly  a  shake, — either  for 
Mr.  Hastings  or  himself, — for  one  of  them  must  thenceforth  have  fallen  in 
my  estimation. 

I  believe,  however,  this  was  a  rather  delicate  point,  as  he  made  me  no 
answer,  but  a  grave  smile ;  but  I  am  sure  he  instantly  understood  his  relin- 
quishing his  intended  charge  was  my  subject  of  exultation.  And,  to  make 
it  plainer,  I  then  added,  "  I  am  really  very  generous  to  be  thus  made 
happy,  considering  how  great  has  been  my  curiosity." 

"  But,  to  have  gratified  that  curiosity,"  cried  he,  "  would  have  been  no 
very  particular  inducement  with  me ;  though  I  have  no  right  to  take  it  for 
a  compliment,  as  there  are  two  species  of  curiosity, — yours,  therefore,  you 
leave  wholly  ambiguous." 

"  O,  I  am  content  with  that,"  cried  I :  "so  long  as  I  am  gratified,  I  give 
you  leave  to  take  it  which  way  you  please." 

He  murmured  something  I  could  not  distinctly  hear,  of  concern  at  my 
continued  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  do  not  think,  by  his  manner,  it 
much  surprised  him. 

"  You  know,"  cried  I,  "  why,  as  well  as  what,  I  feared — that  fatal  can- 
dour, of  which  so  long  ago  you  warned  me  to  beware.  And,  indeed,  I  was 
kept  in  alarm  to  the  very  last  moment ;  for  at  every  figure  I  saw  start  up, 
just  now,— Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Grey,— I  concluded  yours  would  be 
the  next." 

"You  were  prepared,  then,"  cried  he,  with  no  little  malice,  "  for  a  '  voice 
issuing  from  a  distant  pew.'  " 

This  unexpected  turn  put  me  quite  out,  whereupon  he  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity to  put  himself  in.  For,  after  a  little  laugh  at  his  victory,  he  very 
gravely,  and  even  almost  solemnly,  said,  "  But  there  is  another  subject, — 
always  uppermost  with  me,— which  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  of  to  you  ; 
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though,  to  others, — you  know  not  how  I  liave  raved  and  raged !  But  I 
believe, — I  am  sure, — you  know  what  I  allude  to." 

'Twas  impossible,  thus  challenged,  to  dissemble.  "  Yes,"  I  answered, 
"  I  own, — I  believe, — I  understand  you  ;  and,  indeed,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  say  farther, — if  you  would  forget  it  when  heard,  and  make  no  implications, 
— that,  from  what  has  come  round  to  me  from  different  quarters,  I  hold  my- 
self to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

I  was  sorry,  as  things  are  still  circumstanced,  to  say  this ;  but  it  would 
have  been  graceless,  after  all  his  zeal  and  kindness,  thus  called  upon,  to  say 
less. 

He  looked  very  much  pleased,  and,  entering  instantly  into  the  sort  of 
inference  I  feared,  mildly  said,  "  But  without  any  imphcation,  now,  surely 
it  is  time  !  Now, — obviously, — strikingly, — all  implication  apart, — there 
is  reason  substantial,  uncontrovertible " 

Mr.  De  Luc  came  to  say  something  of  the  chair,  and  I  dreaded  his  hearing 
what  I  felt  coming,  so  turned  off;  but  Mr.  Windham's  looks  strongly 
finished  his  meaning  concerning  mine,  as  announcing  a  necessity  of  resig- 
nation.    I  ventured  at  no  answer  whatsoever. 

He  looked  a  little  blank,  and  then  I  could  not  resist,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
saying,  "  I  should  not  have  expected,  Mr.  Windham,  from  you,  a  generosity 
such  as  this,  for  one  you  regard  as  a  captive !" 

He  was  obliged  to  swallow  this  allusion ;  but  began,  with  double  eager- 
ness, upon  the  subject  uppermost ;  but  I  really  heard  nothing,  from  seeing 
Mr.  De  Luc's  fixed  attention,  and  dreading  his  discovering  our  topic :  I 
therefore  made  the  parting  courtesy  ;  he  returned  it  with  a  bow,  but  as  I 
stood  back,  came  on,  very  earnestly  indeed,  saying,  "  When  shall  I  see 
you  again  ?" 

I  was  sure,  by  the  expression  of  his  voice,  he  meant,  when  should  T 
again  be  visible  in  the  world  ?  I  dared  make  no  answer,  but  a  little  shook 
my  head  and  still  retreated. 

"  When?"  he  cried  again,  perse veringly,  and  still  more  forcibly. 

Still  no  answer  could  I  make.  Upon  which,  in  a  tone  most  emphatic, 
he  answered  himself,  exclaiming  "  Never !"  and,  with  a  look  that  implied 
all  the  raving  and  raging  he  had  acknowledged  internally  reviving,  and 
with  an  air  almost  in  heroics,  he  walked  away. 

I  was  really  very  much  vexed  not  to  be  able  to  deal  more  openly  with  a 
champion  whose  sincere  warmth  in  my  service  so  much  engages  my  real 
gratitude,  and  gives  me  so  much  real  pleasure  ;  but  it  was  every  way  im- 
possible. Mr.  De  Luc,  much  struck  with  his  eager  manner,  did  not  let 
him  be  out  of  hearing  before  he  cried,  "  Pray,  ma'am,  who  is  it,  that  gen- 
tleman ?" 

I  told  him.  "  Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  astonished  to  find  him  one  of  that 
party;  "  and,  really,  he  has  an  honest  face  of  his  own!  But  you  both 
spoke  so  adroitly,  under  the  cover,  that  I  could  not  make  it  out,  very  well, 
what  you  were  talking  upon  it ;  but  I  suppose  the  French  revolution." 

What  gave  him  this  idea  I  know  not,  but  I  was  glad  the  adroitness  so 
well  succeeded. 

When  we  came  home  I  was  immediately  summoned  to  Her  Majesty,  to 
whom  I  gave  a  full  and  fair  account  of  all  I  had  heard  of  the  defence ;  and 
it  drew  tears  from  her  expressive  eyes,  as  I  repeated  Mr.  Hastings's  own 
words,  upon  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  the  treatment  he  had  sustained. 

Afterwards,  at  night,  the  King  called  upon  me  to  repeat  my  account  ; 
and  I  was  equally  faithful,  sparing  nothing  of  what  had  dropped  from  the 
persecuted  defendant  relative  to  His  Majesty's  Ministers.     I  thought  official 
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accounts  might  be  less  detailed  there  than  against  the  Managers,  who  as 
open  enemies,  excite  not  so  much  my  "  high  displeasure"  as  the  friends  of 
Government,  who  so  insidiously  elected  and  panegyrised  him  while  they 
wanted  his  assistance,  and  betrayed  and  deserted  him  when  he  was  no 
longer  in  a  capacity  to  serve  them.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  light  in  which 
the  defence  places  them. 

The  King  listened  with  much  earnestness  and  a  marked  compassion.  He 
had  already  read  the  account  sent  him  officially,  but  he  was  as  eager  to  hear 
all  I  could  recollect,  as  if  still  uninformed  of  what  had  passed.  The  words 
may  be  given  to  the  eye,  but  the  impression  they  make  can  only  be 
conveyed  by  the  ear ;  and  I  came  back  so  eagerly  interested  that  my 
memory  was  not  more  stored  with  the  very  words  than  my  voice  with  the 
intonations  of  all  that  had  passed. 

With  regard  to  my  bearing  this  sole  unofficial  exertion  since  my  illness, 
I  can  only  say  the  fatigue  I  felt  bore  not  any  parallel  with  that  of  every 
drawing-room  day,  because  I  was  seated. 

June  4th. — Let  me  now  come  to  the  4th,  the  last  birthday  of  the  good, 
gracious,  benevolent  King  I  shall  ever,  in  all  human  probability,  pass  under 
his  Royal  roof. 

The  thought  was  affecting  to  me,  in  defiance  of  my  volunteer  conduct, 
and  I  could  scarce  speak  to  the  Queen  when  I  first  went  to  her,  and  wished 
to  say  something  upon  a  day  so  interesting.  The  King  was  most  gracious 
and  kind  when  he  came  into  the  State  Dressing-Room  at  St.  James's,  and 
particularly  inquired  about  my  health  and  strength,  and  if  they  would  be- 
friend me  for  the  day.  I  longed  again  to  tell  him  how  hard  I  would  work 
them,  rather  than  let  them,  on  such  a  day,  drive  me  from  my  office  ;  but  I 
found  it  better  suited  me  to  be  quiet ;  it  was  safer  not  to  trust  to  any  ex- 
pression of  loyalty,  with  a  mind  so  full,  and  on  a  day  so  critical. 

With  regard  to  health,  my  side  is  all  that  is  attended  with  any  uneasi- 
ness, and  that  is  sometimes  a  serious  business.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
premature  in  what  has  been  done. 

And — O  picquet ! — life  hardly  hangs  on  earth  during  its  compulsion,  in 
these  months  succeeding  months,  and  years  creeping,  crawling,  after  years. 

At  dinner  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  presided,  attired  magnificently.  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  Mrs.  Stainforth,  Messrs.  De  Luc  and  Stanhope  dined  with 
us  ;  and  while  we  were  still  eating  fruit,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  entered. 

He  was  just  risen  from  the  King's  table,  and  waiting  for  his  equipage  to 
go  home  and  prepare  for  the  ball.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  energy  of 
his  Royal  Highness's  language,  I  ought  to  set  apart  a  general  objection  to 
writing,  or  rather  intimating,  certain  forcible  words,  and  beg  leave  to  show 
you,  in  genuine  colours,  a  Royal  sailor. 

We  all  rose,  of  course,  upon  his  entrance,  and  the  two  gentlemen  placed 
themselves  behind  their  chairs  while  the  footmen  left  the  room  ;  but  he 
ordered  us  all  to  sit  down,  and  called  the  men  back  to  hand  about  some 
wine.  He  was  in  exceeding  high  spirits  and  in  the  utmost  good  humour. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table,  next  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and 
looked  remarkably  well,  gay,  and  full  of  sport  and  mischief,  yet  clever 
withal  as  well  as  comical. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  first  day  I   have  ever  dined  with  the  King,  at  St. 
James's  on  his  birthday.    Pray,  have  you  all  drunk  His  Majesty's  heaUh  ?" 
"  No,  your  Roy'l  Highness  :  your  Roy'l  Highness  might  make  dem  do 
dat,"  said  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 

"  O,  by will  I !     Here,  you  (to  the  footman) ;  bring  Champagne  ! 

I'll  drink  the  King's  health  again,  if  I  die  for  it !     Yet,  I  have  done  pretty 
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well  already  :  so  has  the  King,  yet  I  promise  you  !  I  believe  his  Majesty 
was  never  taken  such  good  care  of  before.  We  have  kept  his  spirits  up,  I 
promise  you  ;  we  have  enabled  him  to  go  through  his  fatigues  ;  and  I 
should  have  done  more  still,  but  for  the  ball  and  Mary — I  have  promised 
to  dance  with  Mary !" 

Princess  Mary  made  her  first  appearance  at  Court  to-day  :  she  looked 
most  interesting  and  unaffectedly  lovely  :  she  is  a  sweet  creature,  and  per- 
haps, in  point  of  beauty,  the  first  of  this  truly  beautiful  race,  of  which 
Princess  Mary  may  be  called  pendant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Champagne  being  now  brought  for  the  Duke,  he  ordered  it  all  round. 
When  it  came  to  me  I  whispered  to  Westerhaults  to  carry  it  on  :  the  Duke 

slapped  his  hand  violently  on  the  table,  and  called  out.  "  O,  by ,  you 

shall  drink  it !" 

There  was  no  resisting  this.  We  all  stood  up,  and  the  Duke  sonorously 
gave  the  Royal  toast. 

"  And  now,"  cried  he,  making  us  all  sit  down  again,  "  where  are  my 
rascals  of  servants  ?  I  sha'n't  be  in  time  for  the  ball ;  besides,  I've  got  a 
deuced  tailor  waiting  to  fix  on  my  epaulette  !  Here,  you,  go  and  see  for 
my  servants  !  d'ye  hear  ?     Scamper  off!" 

Off  ran  William. 

"  Come,  let's  have  the  Eng's  health  again.  De  Luc,  drink  it.  Here, 
Champagne  to  De  Luc  !" 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Mr.  De  Luc's  mixed  simper — half  pleased, 
half  alarmed.  However,  the  wine  came  and  he  drank  it,  the  Duke  taking 
a  bumper  for  himself  at  the  same  time. 

"  Poor  Stanhope  !"  cried  he  ;  "Stanhope  shall  have  a  glass  too  I  Here, 
Champagne  !  what  are  you  all  about  ?  Why  don't  you  give  Champagne  to 
poor  Stanhope  ?" 

Mr.  Stanhope,  with  great  pleasure,  complied,  and  the  Duke  again  accom- 
panied him. 

"  Come  hither,  do  you  hear  ?"  cried  the  Duke  to  the  servants ;  and  on  the 
approach,  slow  and  submissive,  of  Mrs.  Stainforth's  man,  he  hit  him  a  violent 
slap  on  the  back,  calling  out,  "  Hang  you  !  why  don't  you  see  for  my 
rascals  ?" 

Away  flew  the  man,  and  then  he  called  out  to  Westerhaults,  "  Hark'ee  ! 
bring  another  glass  of  Champagne  to  Mr.  De.  Luc !" 

Mr.  De  Luc  knows  these  Royal  youths  too  well  to  venture  at  so  vain  an 
experiment  as  disputing  with  them ;  so  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
drank  the  wine.     The  Duke  did  the  same. 

"  And  now,  poor  Stanhope,"  cried  the  Duke  ;  *'  give  another  glass  to  poor 
Stanhope,  d'ye  hear?" 

"  Is  not  your  Royal  Highness  afraid,"  cried  Mr.  Stanhope,  displaying  the 
full  circle  of  his  borrowed  teeth,  "  I  shall  be  apt  to  be  rather  up  in  the  world, 
as  the  folks  say,  if  I  tope  on  at  this  rate  ?" 

"  Not  at  all !  you  can't  get  drunk  in  a  better  cause.  Pd  get  drunk  my- 
self if  it  was  not  for  the  ball.  Here,  Champagne!  another  glass  for  the 
philosopher  !     I  keep  sober  for  Mary." 

"  O,  your  Royal  Highness !"  cried  Mr.  De  Luc,  gaining  courage  as  he 
drank,  "  you  will  make  me  quite  droll  of  it  if  you  make  me  go  on, — quite 
droll !" 

*'  So  much  the  better !  so  much  the  better !  it  will  do  you  a  monstrous 
deal  of  good.  Here,  another  glass  of  Champagne  for  the  Queen's  philoso- 
pher!" 

Mr.  De  Luc  obeyed,  and  the  Duke  then  addressed  Mrs.  Schwellenbe  g's 
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George.  "  Here  !  you  !  you  !  why,  where  is  my  carriage  ?  run  and  see,  do 
you  heart" 

Off  hurried  George,  grinning  irrepressibly. 

"  If  it  was  not  for  that  deuced  tailor,  I  would  not  stir.  I  shall  dine  at  the 
Queen's  house  on  Monday,  Miss  Goldsworthy ;  I  shall  come  to  dine  with 
Princess  Royal.     I  find  she  does  not  go  to  Windsor  with  the  Queen." 

The  Queen  meant  to  spend  one  day  at  Windsor,  on  account  of  a  review 
which  carried  the  King  that  way. 

Some  talk  then  ensued  upon  the  Duke's  new  carriage,  which  they  all 
agreed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  that  day  at  Court.  I  had  not  seen  it,  which, 
to  me,  was  some  impediment  against  praising  it. 

He  then  said  it  was  necessary  to  drink  the  Queen's  health. 

The  gentlemen  here  made  no  demur,  though  Mr.  De  Luc  arched  his  eye- 
brows in  expressive  fear  of  consequences. 

"  A  bumper,"  cried  the  Duke,  "  to  the  Queen's  gentleman-usher." 

They  all  stood  up  and  drank  the  Queen's  health. 

"  Here  are  three  of  us,"  cried  the  Duke,  "  all  belonging  to  the  Queen ; 
the  Queen's  philosopher,  the  Queen's  gentleman-usher,  and  the  Queen's  son ; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  I'm  nearest !" 

"  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  Stanhope,  a  little  affronted,  "  I  am  not  now  the  Queen's 
gentleman-usher ;  I  am  the  Queen's  equerry,  sir." 

"  A  glass  more  of  Champagne  here  !  What  are  you  all  so  slow  for  ? 
Where  are  all  my  rascals  gone  ?  They've  put  me  in  one  passion  already 
this  morning.  Come,  a  glass  of  Champagne  for  the  Queen's  gentleman- 
usher  1"  laughing  heartily. 

"  No,  sir,"  repeated  Mr.  Stanhope ;  "  I  am  equerry  now,  sir." 

"  And  another  glass  to  the  Queen's  philosopher  !" 

Neither  gentleman  objected  ;  but  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  had  sat  laugh- 
ing and  happy  all  this  time,  now  grew  alarmed,  and  said,  "  Your  Royal 
Highness,  I  am  afraid  for  the  ball  1" 

"  Hold  you  your  potato-jaw,  my  dear,"  cried  the  Duke,  patting  her ;  but, 
recollecting  himself,  he  took  her  hand  and  pretty  abruptly  kissed  it,  and  then, 
flinging  it  hastily  away,  laughed  aloud,  and  called  out,  "  There !  that  will 
make  amends  for  anything,  so  now  I  may  say  what  I  will.  So  here  !  a 
glass  of  Champagne  for  the  Queen's  philosopher  and  the  Queen's  gentle- 
man-usher !     Hang  me  if  it  will  not  do  them  a  monstrous  deal  of  good  !" 

Here  news  was  brought  that  the  equipage  was  in  order.  He  started  up, 
calling  out,  "  Now,  then,  for  my  deuced  tailor." 

"  O,  your  Royal  Highness  !"  cried  Mr.  Do  Luc,  in  a  tone  of  expostula- 
tion, "  now  you  have  made  us  droll,  you  go !" 

Off,  however,  he  went.  And  is  it  not  a  curious  scene?  All  my  amaze 
is,  how  any  of  their  heads  bore  such  libations. 

In  the  evening  I  had  by  no  means  strength  to  encounter  the  ball-room.  I 
gave  my  tickets  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Douglass. 

Mrs.  Stainforth  was  dying  to  see  the  Princess  Mary  in  her  Court  dress. 
Mr.  Stanhope  offered  to  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  prospect.  She  went  with 
him.  I  thought  this  preferable  to  an  unbroken  evening  with  my  fair  com- 
panion, and,  Mr.  De  Luc  thinking  the  same,  we  both  left  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
to  unattire,  and  followed.  But  we  were  rather  in  a  scrape  by  trusting  to 
Mr.  Stanhope  after  all  this  Champagne :  he  had  carried  Mrs.  Stainforth  to 
the  very  door  of  the  ball-room,  and  there  fixed  her — in  a  place  which  the 
King,  Queen,  and  suite  must  brush  past  in  order  to  enter  the  ball-room.  I 
had  followed,  however,  and  the  crowds  of  beef-eaters,  officers,  and  guards 
that  lined  all  the  state-rooms  through  which  we  exhibited  ourselves,  pre- 
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vented  my  retreating  alone.      I  stood,  therefore,  next  to  Mrs.  Stainforth,  and 
saw  the  ceremony. 

The  passage  was  made  so  narrow  by  attendants,  that  they  were  all  forced 
to  go  one  by  one.  First,  all  the  King's  great  state-officers,  amongst  whom 
I  recognised  Lord  Courtown,  Treasurer  of  the  Household;  Lord  Salisbury 
carried  a  candle  ! — 'tis  an  odd  etiquette.  These  being  passed,  came  the 
King — he  saw  us  and  laughed  ;  then  the  Queen's  Master  of  the  Horse,  Lord 
Harcourt,  who  did  ditto ;  then  some  more. 

The  Vice-Chamberlain  carries  the  Queen's  candle,  that  she  may  have  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  lean  on ;  accordingly,  Lord  Aylesbury,  re- 
ceiving that  honour,  now  preceded  the  Queen  :  she  looked  amazed  at  sight  of 
us.  The  kind  Princesses  one  by  one  acknowledged  us.  I  spoke  to  sweet 
Princess  Mary,  wishing  her  royal  Highness  joy  ;  she  looked  in  a  delight  and 
an  alarm  nearly  equal.  She  was  to  dance  her  first  minuet.  Then  followed 
the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Lady  Harcourt  was  particularly  civil. 
Then  the  Maids  of  Honour,  every  one  of  whom  knew  and  spoke  to  us.  I 
peered  vainly  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  none  of  the  Princes  passed  us. 
What  a  crowd  brought  up  the  rear !  I  was  vexed  not  to  see  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Well,  God  bless  the  King  !  and  many  and  many  such  days  may  he  know  ! 

I  was  now  so  tired  as  to  be  eager  to  go  back  ;  but  the  Queen's  philosopher, 
the  good  and  most  sober  and  temperate  of  men,  was  really  a  little  giddy 
with  all  his  bumpers,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  quite  lustrous,  could  not  fix 
any  object  steadily  :  while  the  poor  gentleman-usher — equerry,  I  mean — kept 
his  mouth  so  wide  open  with  one  continued  grin,— I  suppose  from  the  spark- 
ling beverage, — that  I  was  every  minute  afraid  its  pearly  ornaments,  which 
never  fit  their  case,  would  have  fallen  at  our  feet.  Mrs.  Stainforth  gave 
me  a  significant  look  of  making  the  same  observation,  and,  catching  me 
fast  by  the  arm,  said,  "  Come,  Miss  Burney,  let's  you  and  I  take  care  of 
one  another ;"  and  then  she  safely  toddled  me  back  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
who  greeted  us  with  saying,  "  Vel !  bin  you  much  amused?  Dat  Prince 
Villiam — oders  de  Duke  de  Clarence — bin  raelly  ver  merry— oders  vat  you 
call  tipsy." 

Brief  must  be  my  attempt  at  the  remnant  of  this  month,  my  dearest 
friends  ,*  for  it  was  spent  in  so  much  difficulty,  pain,  and  embarrassment, 
that  I  should  have  very  little  to  relate  that  you  could  have  any  pleasure  to 
hear ;  and  I  am  weary  of  dwelling  on  evils  that  now,  when  I  write,  are 
past !     I  thank  God  ! 

June  5th. — The  day  following  the  birthday,  you  cannot  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  was  really  very  ill.  I  stood  with  such  infinite  difficulty  in  the 
Queen's  presence  at  noon  that  I  was  obliged  to  be  dismissed,  and  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  soon  got  better,  however,  and  again  attended 
in  the  evening,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  much  the  same  as  before  the  gala. 

My  orders,  which  I  punctually  obeyed,  of  informing  no  one  of  my  im- 
pending departure,  were  extremely  painful  to  adhere  to,  as  almost  every 
body  I  saw  advised  me  strenuously  to  beg  leave  of  absence  to  recruit,  and 
pressed  so  home  to  me  the  necessity  of  taking  some  step  for  my  health, 
that  I  was  reduced  to  a  thousand  unpleasant  evasions  in  my  answers.  But 
I  was  bound  ;  and  I  never  disengage  myself  from  bonds  imposed  by  others, 
if  once  I  have  agreed  to  them. 

Mr.  Turbulent  at  this  time  outstayed  the  tea-party  one  evening,  not  for 
his  former  rhodomontading,  but  to  seriously  and  earnestly  advise  me  to 
resign.     My  situation,  he  said,  was  evidently  death  to  me. 

He  was  eager  to  inquire  of  me  who  was  Mrs.  Lenox  ?     He  had  been 
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reading,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson," 
and  the  preference  there  expressed  of  Mrs.  Lenox  to  all  other  females  had 
filled  him  with  astonishment,  as  he  had  never  even  heard  her  name. 

These  occasional  sallies  of  Dr.  Johnson,  uttered  from  local  causes  and 
circumstances,  but  all  retailed  verbatim  by  Mr.  Boswell,  are  filling  all  sort 
of  readers  with  amaze,  except  the  small  party  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson  was 
known,  and  who,  by  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  the  moment  over  his 
unguarded  conversation,  know  how  little  of  his  solid  opinion  was  to  be 
gathered  from  his  accidental  assertions. 

The  King,  who  was  now  also  reading  this  work,  applied  to  me  for  expla- 
nations without  end.  Every  night  at  this  period  he  entered  the  Queen's 
dressing-room,  and  detained  Her  Majesty's  proceedings  by  a  length  of  dis- 
course with  me  upon  this  subject.  All  that  flowed  from  himself  was  con- 
stantly full  of  the  goodness  and  benevolence  of  his  character ;  and  I  was 
never  so  happy  as  in  the  opportunity  thus  graciously  given  me  of  vindi- 
cating, in  instances  almost  innumerable,  the  serious  principles  and  various 
excellences  of  my  revered  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  clouds  so  frequently  in- 
volving and  darkening  them,  in  narrations  so  little  calculated  for  any 
readers  who  were  strangers  to  his  intrinsic  worth,  and  therefore  worked 
upon  and  struck  by  what  was  faulty  in  his  temper  and  manners. 

I  regretted  not  having  strength  to  read  this  work  to  her  Majesty  myself. 
It  was  an  honour  I  should  else  have  certainly  received  ;  for  so  much  wanted 
clearing !  so  little  was  understood  !  However,  the  Queen  frequently  con- 
descended to  read  over  passages  and  anecdotes  which  perplexed  or  offended 
her  ;  and  there  were  none  I  had  not  a  fair  power  to  soften  or  to  justify. 
Dear  and  excellent  Dr.  Johnson !  I  have  never  forgot  nor  neglected  his 
injunction  given  me  when  he  was  ill — to  stand  by  him  and  support  him,  and 
not  hear  him  abused  when  he  was  no  more,  and  could  not  defend  himself! 
but  little — little  did  I  think  it  would  ever  fall  to  my  lot  to  vindicate  him  to 
his  King  and  Queen. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Manners  was  in  waiting,  and  Colonel  Goldsworthy 
was  on  a  visit,  as  was  Mr.  Fairly.  They  all  little  enough  thought  how  near 
we  were  to  a  separation.  Lords  Chesterfield,  Harrington,  and  Cathcart 
drank  tea  with  us  almost  constantly.  The  two  latter  I  liked  extremely, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  hereafter  I  should  meet  them. 

tP  vt*  Vf»  vP  7f"  7^ 

Her  Majesty,  the  day  before  we  left  Windsor,  gave  me  to  understand  my 
attendance  would  be  yet  one  more  fortnight  requisite,  though  no  longer.  I 
heard  this  with  a  fearful  presentiment  I  should  surely  never  go  through 
another  fortnight,  in  so  weak  and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of  health. 
However,  I  could  but  accede,  though  I  fear  with  no  very  courtly  grace. 
So  melancholy  indeed  was  the  state  of  my  mind,  from  the  weakness  of  my 
frame,  that  I  was  never  alone  but  to  form  scenes  of  "  foreign  woe,"  when 
my  own  disturbance  did  not  occupy  me  wholly.  I  began — almost — whether 
I  would  or  not — another  tragedy  !  The  other  three  all  unfinished  !  not  one 
read  !  and  one  of  them,  indeed,  only  generally  sketched  as  to  plan  and 
character.  But  I  could  go  on  with  nothing  ;  I  could  only  suggest  and 
invent. 

The  power  of  composition  has  to  me  indeed  proved  a  solace,  a  blessing  ! 
When  incapable  of  all  else,  that,  unsolicited,  unthought  of,  has  presented 
itself  to  my  solitary  leisure,  and  beguiled  me  of  myself,  though  it  has  not 
of  late  regaled  me  with  gayer  associates. 

July. — I  come  now  to  write  the  last  week  of  my  Royal  residence.  The 
Queen  honoured  me  with  the  most  uniform  graciousness,  and  though,  as  the 
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time  of  separation  approached,  her  cordiality  rather  diminished,  and  traces 
of  internal  displeasure  appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought 
rather  to  have  struggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit  her, — yet  I  am  sure 
she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own  chance,  except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
life,  at  least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve. 

The  King  was  more  courteous,  more  communicative,  more  amiable,  at 
every  meeting ;  and  he  condescended  to  hold  me  in  conversation  with  him 
by  every  opportunity,  and  with  an  air  of  such  benevolence  and  goodness 
that  I  never  felt  such  ease  and  pleasure  in  his  notice  before.  He  talked  over 
all  Mr.  Bos  well's  book,  and  I  related  to  him  sundry  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
all  highly  to  his  honour,  and  such  as  I  was  eager  to  make  known.  He 
alwa3^s  heard  me  with  the  utmost  complacency,  and  encouraged  me  to  pro- 
ceed in  my  accounts,  by  every  mark  of  attention  and  interest. 

He  told  me  once,  laughing  heartily,  that,  having  seen  my  name  in  the 
Index,  he  was  eager  to  come  to  what  was  said  of  me ;  but  when  he  found 
so  little,  he  was  surprised  and  disappointed. 

I  ventured  to  assure  him  how  much  I  had  myself  been  rejoiced  at  this 
very  circumstance,  and  with  what  satisfaction  I  had  reflected  upon  having 
very  seldom  met  Mr.  Boswell,  as  I  knew  there  was  no  other  security 
against  all  manner  of  risks  in  his  relations. 

I  must  have  told  you  long  since  of  the  marriage  of  Mile.  Montmollin  to 
M.  d'Espere-en-Dieu  1  Her  niece,  another  Mile.  Montmollin,  has  succeeded 
her.  I  was  not  inclined  to  make  new  acquaintance  on  the  eve  of  my  de- 
parture ;  but  she  came  one  morning  to  my  room,  in  attendance  upon  the 
Princess  Mary,  who  called  in  to  ask  me  some  question.  She  seems 
agreeable  and  sensible.  The  Princess  Mary  then  stayed  and  chatted  with  me 
over  her  own  adventures  on  the  Queen's  birthday,  when  she  first  appeared 
at  court.  The  history  of  her  dancing  at  the  ball,  and  the  situation  of  her 
partner  and  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  she  spoke  of  with  a  sweet  in- 
genuousness and  artless  openness  which  mark  her  very  amiable  character. 
And  not  a  little  did  I  divert  her  when  I  related  the  Duke's  visit  to  our  party  ! 
"  O,"  cried  she,  "  he  told  me  of  it  himself  the  next  morning,  and  said, 
'  You  may  think  how  far  I  was  gone,  for  I  kissed  the  Schwellenberg's 
hand!'" 

About  this  time  Mr.  Turbulent  made  me  a  visit  at  tea-time  when  the 
gentlemen  were  at  the  Castle  ;  and  the  moment  William  left  the  room  he 
eagerly  said, "  Is  this  true.  Miss  Burney,  that  I  hear  ?  Are  we  going  to  lose 
you  ?" 

I  was  much  surprised,  but  could  not  deny  the  charge.  He,  very  good- 
naturedly,  declared  himself  much  pleased  at  a  release  which  he  protested 
he  thought  necessary  to  my  life's  preservation. 

I  made  him  tell  me  the  channel  through  which  a  business  I  had  guarded 
so  scrupulously  myself  had  reached  him  ;  but  it  is  too  full  of  vdndings  for 
writing. 

With  Mr.  De  Luc  he  was  already  in  confidence  upon  my  resignation,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen,  as  he  had  received  the  intelligence  from 
Germany,  whence  my  successor  was  now  arriving. 

I  then  also  begged  the  indulgence  of  writing  to  Mr.  Smelt,  upon  the 
subject,  which  was  accorded  me. 

My  next  attack  was  from  Miss  Planta.  She  expressed  herself  in  the  deepest 
concern  at  my  retiring,  though  she  not  only  acknowledged  its  necessity, 
but  confessed  she  had  not  thought  I  could  have  performed  my  official  duty 
even  one  year  !  She  broke  from  me  while  we  talked,  leaving  me  abruptly 
in  a  violent  passion  of  tears. 
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MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

July  3rd,  '91. 
Dearest  Sir, 

Mademoiselle  Jacobi,  my  destined  successor,  is  come.  This  moment  I 
have  been  told  it  by  the  Queen.  And  in  truth  I  am  again  falling  so  unwell 
that  I  had  fully  expected,  if  the  delay  had  been  yet  lengthened,  another 
dreadful  seizure  for  its  termination.  But  I  hope  now  to  avoid  this  :  and  my 
mind  is  very  full,  very  agitated ;  nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  my  day  of 
dismission. 

I  conclude  I  return  not  till  Thursday,  after  the  drawing-room.  I  fancy 
my  attendance  will  be  required  at  St.  James's  till  that  ceremony  is  over.  It 
will  be  highly  disagreeable,  and  even  painful  to  conclude  in  such  full 
congress  and  fine  trappings,  &c.,  for  I  know  I  shall  feel  a  pang  at  parting 
with  the  Queen,  in  the  midst  of  the  soul's  satisfaction  with  which  I  shall 
return  to  my  beloved  father — that  dear  parental  protection  under  which,  if 
my  altered  health  should  even  fail  of  restoration,  my  mind  will  be  com- 
posed, and  my  best  affections  cherished,  soothed,  and  returned.  My  eyes 
fill  while  I  write  ;  my  dearest  father,  I  feel  myself  already  in  your  kind 
arms.  I  shall  write  instantly  to  my  good  Mrs.  Ord  ;  I  have  many  reasons 
for  knowing  her  plan  of  excursion  as  wise  to  follow  as  it  was  kind  to  pro- 
pose ;  and  if  you  go  to  Crewe  Hall,  we  may  set  off  almost  at  the  same 
moment. 

All  the  sweet  Princesses  seem  sorry  I  am  going.  Indeed  the  most  flat- 
tering marks  of  attention  meet  me  from  all  quarters.  I  feel  heavy-hearted 
at  the  parting  scene,  especially  with  the  Queen,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  joy  and 
relief  to  return  to  my  beloved  father.  And  the  King — the  benevolent  King 
— so  uniformly,  partially,  and  encouragingly  good  to  me — I  can  hardly  look 
at  with  dry  eyes.  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  has  been  forced  to  town  by  ill 
health  ;  she  was  very  friendly,  even  affectionate,  in  going ! 

The  business  with  my  servants  is  quite  a  tragedy  to  me — they  so  much 
liked  their  places :  they  have  both  been  crying,  even  the  man  ;  Goter  can- 
not keep  from  sobbing. 

I  flatter  myself,  dearest  sir,  we  shall  still  have  near  a  month  together  be- 
fore our  first  branching  off;  and  such  rest  as  that,  with  peace,  my  long- 
postponed  medical  trial  of  Dr.  W.'s  prescription,  and  my  own  most  wished 
regimen  of  affection  in  domestic  life,  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  towards 
recruiting  my  shattered  frame  ;  and  the  frequent  gentle  changes  of  air,  with 
such  a  skilful  directress  as  Mrs.  Ord,  will  be  giving  me,  indeed,  every  pos- 
sible chance. 

Adieu,  most  dear  sir  :  to  the  world's  end,  and  I  hope  after  the  world's 
end,  dutifully  and  affectionately,  your  F,  B. 

I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  receive  Mdlle.  Jacobi.  She  brought  with  her 
a  young  German,  as  her  maid,  who  proved  to  be  her  niece,  but  so  poor  she 
could  not  live  when  her  aunt  left  Germany !  Mr.  Best,  a  messenger  of  the 
King's,  brought  her  to  Windsor,  and  Mrs.  Best,  his  wife  accompanied  him. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  with  Mdlle.  Jacobi,  who  is  tall,  well  made,  and 
nearly  handsome,  and  of  a  humour  so  gay,  an  understanding  so  lively,  and 
manners  so  frank  and  ingenuous,  that  I  felt  an  immediate  regard  for  her, 
and  we  grew  mutual  good  friends.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  dignified  cler- 
gyman of  Hanover,  high  in  theological  fame. 

They  all  dined  with  me  ;  and,  indeed,  Mdlle.  Jacobi,  wanting  a  thousand 
VOL.  II.  26 
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informations   in  her  new  situation,  which  I  was  most  happy  to  give  her, 
seldom  quitted  me  an  instant. 

Tuesday  morning  I  had  a  conversation,  very  long  and  very  affecting  to 
me,  with  her  Majesty.  I  cannot  pretend  to  detail  it.  I  will  only  tell  you 
she  began  by  speaking  of  Mdlle.  Jacobi,  whom  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
praise,  as  far  as  had  appeared,  very  warmly  ;  and  then  she  led  me  to  talk 
at  large  upon  the  nature  and  requisites  and  circumstances  of  the  situation  I 
was  leaving.  I  said  whatever  I  could  suggest  that  would  tend  to  render  my 
successor  more  comfortable,  and  had  the  great  happiness  to  represent  with 
success  the  consolation  and  very  innocent  pleasure  she  might  reap  from  the 
society  of  the  young  relation  she  had  brought  over,  if  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  treat  her  at  once  as  a  companion,  and  not  as  a  servant.  This 
was  heard  with  most  humane  complacency,  and  I  had  leave  given  me  to 
forward  the  plan  in  various  ways. 

She  then  conversed  upon  sundry  subjects  ;  all  of  them  confidential  in 
their  nature,  for  near  an  hour  ,*  and  then,  after  a  pause,  said,  "  Do  I  owe 
you  any  thing,  my  dear  Miss  Burney  ?" 

I  acquainted  her  with  a  debt  or  two  amounting  to  near  701,  She  said 
she  would  settle  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  paused  again  ;  after  which, 
with  a  look  full  of  benignity,  she  very  expressively  said,  "  As  I  don't  know 
your  plan,  or  what  you  propose,  I  cannot  tell  what  would  make  you  com- 
fortable, but  you  know  the  size  of  my  family." 

I  comprehended  her,  and  was  immediately  interrupting  her  with  assurances 
of  my  freedom  from  all  expectation  or  claim  ;  but  she  stopped  me,  saying, 
"  You  know  what  you  now  have  from  me  : — the  half  of  that  I  mean  to  con- 
tinue." 

Amazed  and  almost  overpowered  by  a  munificence  I  had  so  little  ex- 
pected or  thought  of,  I  poured  forth  the  most  earnest  disclaimings  of  such  a 
mark  of  her  graciousness,  declaring  I  knew  too  well  her  innumerable  calls 
to  be  easy  in  receiving  it ;  and  much  more  I  uttered  to  this  purpose,  with 
the  unaffected  warmth  that  animated  me  at  the  moment.  She  heard  me 
almost  silently ;  but,  in  conclusion,  simply,  yet  strongly  said,  "  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  that !"  with  a  stress  on  the  "  that"  that  seemed  to  kindly  mean 
she  would  rather  have  done  more. 

The  conference  was  in  this  stage  when  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  into 
the  room.  The  Queen  then  retired  to  the  antechamber.  My  eyes  being 
full,  and  my  heart  not  very  empty,  I  could  not  then  forbear  saying  to  her 
Royal  Highness  how  much  the  goodness  of  the  Queen  had  penetrated  me. 
The  sweet  Princess  spoke  feelings  I  could  not  expect,  by  the  immediate 
glistening  of  her  soft  eyes.  She  condescended  to  express  her  concern  at 
my  retiring ;  but  most  kindly  added,  "  However,  Miss  Burney,  you  have 
this  to  comfort  you,  go  when  you  will,  that  your  behaviour  has  been  most 
perfectly  honourable." 

This,  my  last  day  at  Windsor,  was  filled  with  nothing  but  packing, 
leave-taking,  bills-paying,  and  lessoning  to  Mdlle.  Jacobi,  who  adhered  to 
my  side  through  every  thing,  and  always  with  an  interest  that  made  its 
own  way  for  her. 

All  the  people  I  had  to  settle  with  poured  forth  for  my  better  health  good 
wishes  without  an  end  ;  but  amongst  the  most  unwilling  for  my  retreat 
stood  poor  Mrs.  Astley :  indeed  she  quite  saddened  me  by  her  sadness,  and 
by  the  recollections  of  that  sweet  and  angelic  being  her  mistress,  who  had 
so  solaced  my  early  days  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Bryant,  too,  came  this  same  morning  ;  he  had  an  audience  of  the 
Queen :    he  knew  nothing  previously  of  my  design.     He  seemed  quite 
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thunderstruck.  "  Bless  me  !"  he  cried,  in  his  short  and  simple  but  expres- 
sive manner  ;  "  so  I  shall  never  see  you  again — never  have  the  honour  to 
dine  in  that  apartment  with  you  more  !"  &c.  I  would  have  kept  him  to 
dinner  this  last  day,  but  he  was  not  well,  and  would  not  be  persuaded.  He 
would  not,  however,  bid  me  adieu,  but  promised  to  endeavour  to  see  me 
some  time  at  Chelsea. 

I  had  then  a  little  note  from  Miss  Gomme,  desiring  to  see  me  in  the 
garden.  She  had  just  gathered  the  news.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  was 
more  disposed  to  be  sorry,  if  the  sight  and  sense  of  my  illness  had  not 
checked  her  concern.  She  highly  approved  the  step  I  was  taking,  and  was 
most  cordial  and  kind. 

Miss  Planta  came  to  tell  me  she  must  decline  dining  with  me,  as  she  felt 
she  should  cry  all  dinner-time,  in  reflecting  upon  its  being  our  last  meal 
together  at  Windsor,  and  this  might  afli-ont  Mdlle.  Jacobi. 

The  Queen  deigned  to  come  once  more  to  my  apartment  this  afternoon. 
She  brought  me  the  debt.  It  was  a  most  mixed  feeling  with  which  I  now 
saw  her. 

In  the  evening  came  Madame  de  la  Fite.  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  imagine, 
that  her  expressions  were  of  "  la  plus  vive  douleur ;"  yet  she  owned  she 
could  not  wonder  my  father  should  try  what  another  life  would  do  for  me. 

My  dear  Mrs.  De  Luc  came  next ;  she,  alone,  knew  of  this  while  im- 
pending. She  rejoiced  the  time  of  deliverance  was  arrived,  for  she  had 
often  feared  I  should  outstay  my  strength,  and  sink  while  the  matter  was 
arranging.  She  rejoiced  however  with  tears  in  her  kind  eyes  ;  and  indeed, 
I  took  leave  of  her  with  true  regret. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  I  could  manage  to  go  down  the  garden  to  the 
Lower  Lodge,  to  pay  my  duty  to  the  younger  Princesses,  whom  I  could 
not  else  see  at  all,  as  they  never  go  to  town  for  the  court-days. 

I  went  first  up-stairs  to  Miss  Gomme,  and  had  the  mortification  to  learn 
that  the  sweet  Princess  Amelia  was  already  gone  to  bed.  This  extremely 
grieved  me.  When  or  how  I  may  see  her  lovely  little  Highness  more, 
Heaven  only  knows  ! 

Miss  Gomme  kindly  accompanied  me  to  Miss  Golds  worthy's  apartment, 
and  promised  me  a  few  more  last  words  before  I  set  out  the  next  morning. 

I  found  Mrs.  Cheveley,  at  whose  door,  and  at  Miss  Neven's,  her  sister's, 
I  had  tapped  and  left  my  name,  with  Miss  Goldsworthy  and  Dr.  Fisher : 
that  pleasing  and  worthy  man  has  just  taken  a  doctor's  degree. 

I  waited  with  Miss  Goldsworthy  till  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Sophia 
came  from  the  Upper  Lodge,  which  is  when  the  King  and  Queen  go  to 
supper.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  gracious  even  to  kindness ;  they 
shook  my  hand  again  and  again,  and  wished  me  better  health,  and  all  hap- 
piness, with  the  sweetest  earnestness.  Princess  Mary  repeatedly  desired  to 
see  me  whenever  I  came  to  the  Queen's  house,  and  condescended  to  make 
me  as  repeatedly  promise  that  I  would  not  fail.  I  was  deeply  touched  by 
their  goodness,  and  by  leaving  them. 

Wednesday. — In  the  morning  Mrs.  Evans,  the  housekeeper,  came  to 
take  leave  of  me  ;  and  the  housemaid  of  my  apartment,  who,  poor  girl ! 
cried  bitterly  that  I  was  going  to  give  place  to  a  foreigner;  for  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg's  severity  with  servants  has  made  all  Germans  feared  in  the 
house. 

O,  but  let  me  first  mention  that,  when  I  came  from  the  Lower  Lodge, 
late  as  it  was,  I  determined  to  see  my  old  friends  the  equerries,  and  not 
quit  the  place  without  bidding  them  adieu.  I  had  never  seen  them  since  I 
had  dared  mention  my  designed  retreat. 
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I  told  William,  therefore,  to  watch  their  return  from  the  castle,  and  to 
give  my  compliments  to  either  Colonel  Gwynn  or  Colonel  Goldsworthy, 
and  an  invitation  to  my  apartment. 

Colonel  Goldsworthy  came  instantly,  I  told  him  I  could  not  think  of 
leaving  Windsor  without  offering  first  my  good  wishes  to  all  the  household. 
He  said  that,  when  my  intended  departure  had  been  published,  he  and  all 
the  gentlemen  then  with  him  had  declared  it  ought  to  have  taken  place  six 
months  ago.  He  was  extremely  courteous,  and  I  begged  him  to  bring  to 
me  the  rest  of  his  companions  that  were  known  to  me. 

He  immediately  fetched  Colonel  Gwynn,  General  Grenville,  Colonel 
Ramsden,  and  Colonel  Manners.  This  was  the  then  party.  I  told  him  I 
sent  to  beg  their  blessing  upon  my  departure.  They  were  all  much  pleased, 
apparently  that  I  had  not  made  my  exit  without  seeing  them :  they  all 
agreed  in  the  urgency  of  the  measure,  and  we  exchanged  good  wishes  most 
cordially. 

My  Wednesday  morning's  attendance  upon  the  Queen  was  a  melancholy 
office.  Miss  Goldsworthy  as  well  as  Miss  Gomme  came  early  to  take 
another  farewell.  I  had  not  time  to  make  any  visits  in  the  town,  but  left 
commissions  with  Mrs.  De  Luc  and  Madame  de  la  Fite.  Even  Lady  Char- 
lotte Finch  I  could  not  call  upon,  though  she  had  made  me  many  kind 
visits  since  my  illness.  I  wrote  to  her,  however,  by  Miss  Gomme,  to 
thank  her,  and  bid  her  adieu. 

Thursday,  July  7th. — This,  my  last  day  of  office,  was  big  and  busy, — 
joyful,  yet  affecting  to  me  in  a  high  degree. 

In  the  morning,  before  I  left  Kew,  I  had  my  last  interview  with  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg.  She  was  very  kind  in  it,  desiring  to  see  me  whenever  I  could 
in  town,  during  her  residence  at  the  Queen's  house,  and  to  hear  from  me 
by  letter  meanwhile. 

She  then  much  surprised  me  by  an  offer  of  succeeding  to  her  own  place, 
when  it  was  vacated  either  by  her  retiring  or  her  death.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  mark  of  favour  and  confidence  I  had  not  expected.  I  declined,  however, 
to  enter  upon  the  subject,  as  the  manner  in  which  she  opened  it  made  it 
very  solemn,  and  to  her,  very  affecting. 

She  would  take  no  leave  of  me,  but  wished  me  better  hastily,  and,  saying 
we  should  soon  meet,  she  hurried  suddenly  out  of  the  room.  Poor  woman  ! 
If  her  temper  were  not  so  irascible,  I  really  believe  her  heart  would  be  by 
no  means  wanting  in  kindness. 

I  then  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Sandys,  giving  her  a  token  of  remembrance  in 
return  for  constant  good  behaviour,  and  she  showed  marks  of  regard,  and  of 
even  grief,  I  was  sorry  to  receive,  as  I  could  so  ill  return. 

But  the  tragedy  of  tragedies  was  parting  with  Goter :  that  poor  girl  did 
nothing  but  cry  incessantly  from  the  time  she  knew  of  our  separation.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  have  no  place  to  recommend  her  to,  though  I  believe  she 
may  rather  benefit  by  a  vacation  that  carries  her  to  her  excellent  father 
and  mother,  who  teach  her  nothing  but  good.  I  did  what  I  could  to  soften 
the  blow,  by  every  exertion  in  my  power  in  all  ways  ;  for  it  was  impossible 
to  be  unmoved  at  her  violence  of  sorrow. 

I  then  took  leave  of  Kew  Palace — the  same  party  again  accompanying 
me,  for  the  last  time,  in  a  Royal  vehicle  going  by  the  name  of  Miss  Burney^s 
coach, 

I  should  mention  that  the  Queen  graciously  put  into  my  hands  the  power 
of  giving  every  possible  comfort  and  kind  assurances  of  encouragement  to 
Mile.  Jacobi  and  her  poor  little  Bettina  ;  and  all  was  arranged  in  the  best 
manner  for  her  accommodation  and  ease.     Her  Majesty  made  me  also  the 
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happy  conveyancer  of  various  presents  to  them  both,  and  gave  to  me  the 
regulation  of  their  proceedings. 

When  we  arrived  in  town  I  took  leave  of  Mr.  De  Luc.  I  believe  he  was 
as  much  inclined  to  be  sorry  as  the  visible  necessity  of  the  parting  would 
permit  him.  For  me,  I  hope  to  see  every  one  of  the  establishment  hereafter, 
far  more  comfortably  than  ever  I  have  been  able  to  do  during  the  fatigues  of 
a  life  to  which  I  was  so  ill  suited. 

I  come  now  near  the  close  of  my  Court  career. 

At  St.  James's  all  was  graciousness  ;  and  my  Royal  Mistress  gave  me  to 
understand  she  would  have  me  stay  to  assist  at  her  toilet  after  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  much  delighted  me  by  desiring  my  attendance  on  the  Thursday 
fortnight,  when  she  came  again  to  town.  This  lightened  the  parting  in  the 
pleasantest  manner  possible. 

When  the  Queen  commanded  me  to  follow  her  to  her  closet  I  was, 
indeed,  in  much  emotion ;  but  I  told  her  that,  as  what  had  passed  from  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  in  the  morning  had  given  me  to  understand  Her  Majesty  was 
fixed  in  her  munificent  intention,  notwithstanding  what  I  had  most  unaffect- 
edly urged  against  it — 

"  Certainly."  she  interrupted,  "  I  shall  certainly  do  it." 

"  Yet  so  little,"  I  continued,  "  had  I  thought  it  right  to  dwell  upon  such 
an  expectation,  that,  in  the  belief  your  Majesty  would  yet  take  it  into  further 
consideration,  I  had  not  even  written  it  to  my  father." 

"  Your  father,"  she  again  interrupted  me,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it 
is  solely  from  me  to  you.''^ 

"  Let  me  then  humbly  entreat,"  I  cried,  "  still  in  some  measure  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  servant  of  your  Majesty,  either  as  reader,  or  to  assist  occasion- 
ally if  Mile.  Jacobi  should  be  ill." 

She  looked  most  graciously  pleased,  and  immediately  closed  in  with  the 
proposal,  saying,  "  When  your  health  is  restored, — perhaps  sometimes." 

I  then  fervently  poured  forth  my  thanks  for  all  her  goodness,  and  my 
prayers  for  her  felicity. 

She  had  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand  or  at  her  eyes  the  whole  time.  I 
was  so  much  moved  by  her  condescending  kindness,  that  as  soon  as  1  got 
out  of  the  closet  I  nearly  sobbed.  I  went  to  help  Mile.  Jacobi  to  put  up  the 
jewels,  that  my  emotion  might  the  less  be  observed.  The  King  then  came 
into  the  room.  He  immediately  advanced  to  the  window,  where  I  stood,  to 
speak  to  me.  I  was  not  then  able  to  comport  myself  steadily.  I  was  forced  to 
turn  my  head  away  from  him.  He  stood  still  and  silent  for  some  minutes, 
waiting  to  see  if  1  should  turn  about ;  but  I  could  not  recover  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  face  him,  strange  as  it  was  to  do  otherwise  ;  and  perceiving  me 
quite  overcome  he  walked  away,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

His  kindness,  his  goodness,  his  benignity,  never  shall  I  forget — never 
think  of  but  with  fresh  gratitude  and  reverential  affection. 

They  were  now  all  going — I  took  for  the  last  time  the  cloak  of  the 
Queen,  and,  putting  it  over  her  shoulders,  slightly  ventured  to  press  them, 
earnestly,  though  in  a  low  voice,  saying,  "  God  Almighty  bless  your 
Majesty !" 

She  turned  round,  and,  putting  her  hand  upon  my  ungloved  arm,  pressed 
it  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  said,  "  May  you  be  happy !" 

She  left  me  overwhelmed  with  tender  gratitude.  The  three  eldest  Prin- 
cesses were  in  the  next  room  :  they  ran'  into  me  the  moment  the  Queen 
went  onward.  Princess  Augusta  and  Princess  Elizabeth  each  took  a  hand, 
and  the  Princess  Royal  put  hers  over  them.    I  could  speak  to  none  of  them; 
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but  they  repeated,  "  I  wish  you  happy ! — I  wish  you  health  !*'  again  and 
again,  with  the  sweetest  eagerness. 

They  then  set  off  for  Kew. 

Here,  therefore,  end  my  Court  Annals  ;  after  having  lived  in  the  service 
of  Her  Majesty  five  years  within  ten  days — from  July  17,  1786,  to  July  7, 
1791. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1791. 

Return  home — Congratulations — Letter  from  Mr.  Windham  to  Dr.  Burney — Diary  of  a 
Southern  Tour — Journey  to  Sidmouth — A  Country  Waiting-woman — Winchester — 
The  Bishop's  Castle— The  King's  House— A  Party  of  Emigrants— The  King  of 
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Dorchester — Bridport — Lyme — Sidmouth — Village  Loyalty — Exmouth — Powderham 
Castle — House  of  Sir  Francis  Drake — Bridge  water — Glastonbury  Abbey — The  Monks' 
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Chelsea  College. 

Once  more  I  have  the  blessing  to  address  my  beloved  friends  from  the 
natal  home  ! — with  a  satisfaction,  a  serenity  of  heart  immeasurable.  All 
smaller  evils  shall  now  give  way  to  the  one  great  good  :  and  I  shall  not,  I 
hope,  be  forgetful,  when  the  world  wags  ill,  that  scarce  any  misfortune, 
scarce  misery  itself,  can  so  wastefully  desolate  the  very  soul  of  my  exis- 
tence as  a  banishment,  even  the  most  honourable,  from  those  I  love. 

But  I  must  haste  to  the  present  time,  and  briefly  give  the  few  facts  that 
occurred  before  my  Susanna  came  to  greet  my  restoration,  and  the  few  that 
preceded  my  journey  to  the  southwest,  afterwards  in  July. 

My  dear  father  was  waiting  for  me  in  my  apartment  at  St.  James's  when 
their  Majesties  and  their  fair  Royal  daughters  were  gone.  He  brought  me 
home,  and  welcomed  me  most  sweetly.  My  heart  was  a  little  sad,  in  spite 
of  its  contentment.  My  joy  in  quitting  my  place  extended  not  to  quitting 
the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  the  final  marks  of  their  benign  favour  had  deeply 
impressed  me.  My  mother  received  me  according  to  my  wishes,  and  Sarah 
most  cordially. 

My  dear  James  and  Charles  speedily  came  to  see  me  ;  and  one  precious 
half-day  I  was  indulged  with  my  kind  Mr.  Lock  and  his  Fredy.  If  I  had 
been  stouter  and  stronger  in  health,  I  should  then  have  been  almost  flightily 
happy ;  but  the  weakness  of  the  frame  still  kept  the  rest  in  ord^r.  My  ever- 
kind  Miss  Cambridge  was  also  amongst  the  foremost  to  hasten  with  con- 
gratulations on  my  return  to  my  old  ways,  and  to  make  me  promise  to  visit 
Twickenham  after  my  projected  tour  with  Mrs.  Ord. 

I  could  myself  undertake  no  visiting  at  this  time  ;  rest  and  quiet  being 
quite  essential  to  my  recovery.  But  my  father  did  the  honours  for  me 
amongst  those  who  had  been  most  interested  in  my  resignation.  He  called 
instantly  upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Miss  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Burke  ;  and 
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he  wrote  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Seward,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Mr.  Windham,  and  my 
Worcester  uncle.  Mr.  Walpole  wrote  the  most  charming  of  answers,  in 
the  gallantry  of  the  old  court,  and  with  all  its  wit,  concluding  with  a  warm 
invitation  to  Strawberry  Hill.  Sir  Joshua  and  Miss  Palmer  sent  me  every 
species  of  kind  exultation.  Mr.  Burke  was  not  in  town.  Mr.  Seward  wrote 
very  heartily  and  cordially,  and  came  also  when  my  Susanna  was  here. 
Mrs.  Crewe  immediately  pressed  me  to  come  and  recruit  at  Crewe  Hall  in 
Cheshire,  where  she  promised  me  repose,  and  good  air  and  good  society. 

MR.  WINDHAM  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

July,  1791. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  shocked  that  circumstances  of  different  sorts — among  which  one 
has  been  the  hope  of  visiting  you  at  Chelsea — should  have  delayed  so  long 
my  acknowledgments  for  your  very  kind  letter.  I  not  only  received  with 
infinite  satisfaction  the  intelligence  which  it  contained,  but  I  was  gratified 
by  being  distinguished  as  one  to  whom  such  intelligence  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  the  common  cause  of  every  one  interested  in  the  concerns  of 
genius  and  literature.  I  have  been  alarmed  of  late,  however,  by  hearing 
that  the  evil  has  not  ended  with  the  occasion,  but  that  Miss  B.'s  health  is 
still  far  from  being  re-established.  I  hope  the  fact  is  not  true  in  the  extent 
in  which  I  heard  it  stated.  There  are  few  of  those  who  only  admire  Miss 
Burney's  talents  at  a  distance,  and  have  so  little  the  honour  of  her  acquain- 
tance, who  feel  more  interested  in  her  welfare  ;  nor  could  I  possibly  be 
insensible  to  a  concern  in  which  you  must  be  so  deeply  affected. 

I  should  be  very  happy  if,  at  any  time  when  you  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, you  would  give  me  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  and  of  hearing,  I  hope, 
a  more  favourable  account  than  seemed  to  be  the  amount  of  what  I  heard 
lately. 

W.  W. 


Sidmouth,  Devonshire. 

Monday,  August  1st. — I  have  now  been  a  week  out  upon  my  travels, 
but  have  not  had  the  means  or  the  time  till  this  moment,  to  attempt  their 
brief  recital. 

Mrs.  Ord  called  for  me  about  ten  in  the  morning.  I  left  my  dearest  father 
with  the  less  regret,  as  his  own  journey  to  Mrs.  Crewe  was  very  soon  to 
take  place. 

It  was  a  terribly  rainy  morning,  but  I  was  eager  not  to  postpone  the 
excursion. 

As  we  travelled  on  towards  Staines,  I  could  scarcely  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  that  I  was  but  making  again  my  usual  journey  to  Windsor ;  and  I 
could  with  difficulty  forbear  calling  Mrs.  Ord  Miss  Planta  during  the  whole 
of  that  well-known  road.  I  did  not,  indeed,  take  her  maid,  who  was  our 
third  in  the  coach,  for  Mr.  De  Luc  or  Mr.  Turbulent ;  but  the  place  she 
occupied  made  me  think  much  more  of  those  I  so  long  had  had  for  my  vis- 
a-vis  than  of  herself. 

We  went  on  no  farther  than  to  Bagshot :  thirty  miles  was  the  extremity 
of  our  powers  ;  but  I  bore  them  very  tolerably,  though  variably. 

We  put  up  at  the  best  inn,  very  early,  and  then  inquired  what  we  could 
see  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

"  Nothing !"  was  the  concise  answer  of  a  staring  housemaid.     We  deter- 
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mined,  therefore,  to  prowl  to  the  churchyard,  and  read  the  tombstone 
inscriptions  :  but  when  we  asked  the  way,  the  same  woman,  staring  still 
more  wonderingly,  exclaimed,  "  Church  !  There's  no  church  nigh  here  ! — 
There's  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  just  past  the  turning.  You  may  go  and  see 
that,  if  you  will." 

So  on  we  walked  towards  this  hunting  villa  :  but  after  toiling  up  a  long 
unweeded  avenue,  we  had  no  sooner  opened  the  gate  to  the  parks  than  a 
few  score  of  dogs,  which  were  lying  in  ambush,  set  up  so  prodigious  a 
variety  of  magnificent  barkings,  springing  forward  at  the  same  time,  that, 
content  with  having  caught  a  brief  view  of  the  seat,  we  left  them  to  lord  it 
over  the  domain  they  regarded  as  their  own,  and,  with  all  due  submission, 
pretty  hastily  shut  the  gate,  without  troubhng  them  to  give  us   another 

salute.     We  returned  to  the  inn,  and  read  B 's  "  Lives  of  the  Family  of 

the  Boyles." 

Tuesday,  August  2d. — We  proceeded  to  Farnham  to  breakfast,  and 
thence  walked  to  the  Castle.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Mrs.  North, 
and  the  whole  family,  are  gone  abroad.  The  Castle  is  a  good  old  building, 
with  as  much  of  modern  elegance  and  fashion  intermixed  in  its  alterations 
and  fitting  up  as  Mrs.  North  could  possibly  contrive  to  weave  into  its 
ancient  grandeur.  They  date  the  Castle  from  King  Stephen,  in  whose 
reign,  as  Norbury  will  tell  us,  the  land  was  almost  covered  with  such 
strong  edifices,  from  his  imprudent  permission  of  building  them,  granted  to 
appease  the  Barons,  who  were  turned  aside  from  the  Empress  Maud.  I 
wished  I  could  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  old  tower,  much  out  of  repair, 
but  so  high  that  I  fancied  I  could  thence  have  espied  the  hills  of  Norbury. 
However,  I  was  ready  to  fall  already,  from  only  ascending  the  slope  to 
reach  the  Castle. 

We  arrived  early  at  Winchester  ;  but  the  town  was  so  full,  as  the  judges 
were  expected  the  next  morning,  that  we  could  only  get  one  bed-chamber, 
in  which  Mrs.  Ord,  her  maid,  and  myself  reposed. 

Just  after  we  had  been  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  this  scanty 
accommodation,  we  saw  a  very  handsome  coach  and  four  horses,  followed 
by  a  chaise  and  outriders,  stop  at  the  gate,  and  heard  the  mistress  of  the 
house  declare  she  could  not  receive  the  company  ;  and  the  postilions,  at  the 
same  time,  protested  the  horses  could  go  no  farther.  They  inquired  for 
fresh  horses  ;  there  were  none  to  be  had  in  the  whole  city ;  and  the  party 
were  all  forced  to  remain,  in  their  carriages,  without  horses,  at  the  inn-gate, 
for  the  chance  of  what  might  pass  on  the  road. 

We  asked  who  they  were,  and  our  pity  was  doubled  on  finding  them 
foreigners. 

We  strolled  about  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  leaving  the  Cathedral  for 
the  next  morning.  We  saw  a  large,  uniform,  handsome  palace,  which  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  "  The  King's  House,"  and  which  was  begun  by 
Charles  II.  We  did  not,  therefore,  expect  the  elegant  architecture  of  his 
father's  days.  One  part,  they  told  us,  was  particularly  designed  for  Nell 
Gwynn.  It  was  never  finished,  and  neglect  has  taken  place  of  time  in  ren- 
dering it  a  most  ruined  structure,  though,  as  it  bears  no  marks  of  antiquity, 
it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  owing  its  destruction  to  a  fire  than  to  the 
natural  decay  of  age.  It  is  so  spacious,  however,  and  stands  so  magnificently 
to  overlook  the  city,  that  I  wish  it  to  be  completed  for  an  hospital  or  infir- 
mary. I  have  written  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  an  account  of  its  appearance  and 
state,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  read  to  Her  Majesty. 

When  we  returned  to  the  inn,  still  the  poor  travellers  were  in  the  same 
situation  :  they  looked  so  desolate,  and  could  so  indifferently  make  them- 
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selves  understood,  that  Mrs.  Ord  good-naturedly  invited  them  to  drink  tea 
with  us. 

They  most  thankfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  two  ladies  and  two  gentle- 
men ascended  the  stairs  with  us  to  our  dining-room.  The  chaise  had  the 
female  servants. 

The  elder  lady  was  so  truly  French — so  vive  and  so  triste  in  turn — that 
she  seemed  formed  from  the  written  character  of  a  Frenchwoman,  such,  at 
least,  as  we  English  write  them.  She  was  very  forlorn  in  her  air,  and  very 
sorrowful  in  her  countenance :  yet  all  action  and  gesture,  and  of  an  anima- 
tion when  speaking  nearly  fiery  in  its  vivacity ;  neither  pretty  nor  young, 
but  neither  ugly  nor  old ;  and  her  smile,  which  was  rare,  had  ^  finesse  very 
engaging;  while  her  whole  deportment  announced  a  person  of  consequence, 
and  all  her  discourse  told  that  she  was  well-informed,  well-educated,  and 
well-bred. 

The  other  lady,  whom  they  called  Mademoiselle^  as  the  first  Madame^ 
was  young,  dark,  but  clear  and  bright  in  her  eyes  and  complexion,  though, 
without  good  features,  or  a  manner  of  equal  interest  with  the  lady  she 
accompanied.  Sensible  she  proved,  however,  and  seemed  happy  in  the 
general  novelty  around  her.  She  spoke  English  pretty  well,  and  was 
admired  without  mercy  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  a  perfect  mistress  of  the 
language.     The  Madame  spoke  it  very  ill  indeed,  but  pleasingly. 

Of  the  two  gentlemen,  one  they  called  only  Monsieur,  and  the  other  the 
Madame  addressed  as  her  brother.  The  Monsieur  was  handsome,  rather 
tonnish,  and  of  the  high  haughty  ton,  and  seemed  the  devoted  attendant  or 
protector  of  the  Madame,  who  sometimes  spoke  to  him  almost  with  asperity, 
from  eagerness,  and  a  tinge  of  wretchedness  and  impatience,  which  coloured 
all  she  said  ;  and,  at  other  tim.es,  softened  off  her  vehemence  with  a  smile 
the  most  expressive,  and  which  made  its  way  to  the  mind  immediately,  by 
coming  with  sense  and  meaning,  and  not  merely  from  good  humour  and 
good  spirits,  as  the  more  frequent  smiles  of  happier  persons. 

The  brother  seemed  lively  and  obliging,  and  entirely  at  the  devotion  of 
his  sister,  who  gave  him  her  commands  with  an  authority  that  would  not  have 
brooked  dispute. 

They  told  us  they  were  just  come  from  Southampton,  which  they  had 
visited  in  their  way  from  seeing  the  fleet  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  they  meant  to  go  on  now  to  Bath. 

We  soon  found  they  were  aristocrats,  which  did  better  for  them  with  Mrs. 
Ord  and  me  than  it  would  have  done  with  you  republicans  of  Norbury  and 
Mickleham  ;  yet  I  wish  you  had  all  met  the  Madame,  and  heard  her  indig- 
nant unhappiness.  They  had  been  in  England  but  two  months.  They  all 
evidently  belonged  to  Madame,  who  appeared  to  me  a  fugitive  just  before 
the  flight  of  the  French  King,  or  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  taken. 

She  entered  upon  her  wretched  situation  very  soon,  lamenting  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  no  King,  and  bewailing  his  want  of  courage  for  his  trials.  The 
Queen  she  never  mentioned.  She  spoke  once  or  twice  of  son  mari,  but  did 
not  say  who  or  what  he  was,  nor  where. 

"  They  say,"  she  cried,  "  in  France  they  have  now  liberty  !  Who  has 
liberty,  le  peuple,  or  the  mob  ?  Not  les  honnetes  gens ,-  for  those  whose 
principles  are  known  to  be  aristocratic  must  fly,  or  endure  every  danger  and 
indignity.     Ah  !  est-ce  Id  liherte  V 

The  Monsieur  said  he  had  always  been  the  friend  of  liberty,  such  as  it 
was  in  England  ;  but  in  France  it  was  general  tyranny.  "  In  England," 
he  cried,  "  he  was  a  true  democrat,  though  hien  aristocrate  in  France." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  poor  Madame,  "  formerly,  in  all  the  sorrows  of  life, 
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we  had  nos  terres  to  which  we  could  retire,  and  there  forget  them,  and 
dance,  and  sing,  and  laugh,  and  fling  them  all  aside,  till  forced  back  to 
Paris.  But  now  our  villas  are  no  protection  :  we  may  be  safe,  but  the  first 
offence  conceived  by  leu  peuple  is  certain  destruction ;  and,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  we  may  be  forced  to  fly  our  own  roofs,  and  see  them  and 
all  we  are  worth  burnt  before  our  eyes,  in  horrible  triumph." 

This  was  all  said  in  French.  But  the  anguish  of  her  countenance  filled 
me  with  compassion,  though  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  restrain  a  smile 
when,  the  moment  after,  she  said  she  might  be  very  wrong,  but  she  hoped 
I  would  forgive  her  if  she  owned  she  preferred  Paris  incomparably  to 
London  ;  and  pitied  me  very  unreservedly  for  never  having  seen  that  first 
of  cities. 

Her  sole  hope,  she  said,  for  the  overthrow  of  that  anarchy  in  which  the 
unguarded  laxity  of  the  King  had  plunged  the  first  country  in  the  world, — 
vous  "me  pardonnerez  mademoiselle^ — was  now  from  the  German  Princes, 
who,  she  flattered  herself,  would  rise  in  their  own  defence. 

She  told  me  the  next  moment,  of  les  spectacles  I  should  find  at  South- 
ampton, and  asked  me  what  she  might  expect  at  Bath  of  public  amuse- 
ment and  buildings. 

I  was  travelling,  I  said,  for  my  health,  and  should  visit  no  theatres,  ball- 
rooms, &c.,  and  could  recommend  none. 

She  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  me ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  naming  these 
places,  she  sighed  as  deeply  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  as  if  she  had 
been  forswearing  the  world  for  ever  in  despair.  But  it  was  necessary,  she 
said,  when  unhappy,  to  go  abroad  the  more,  jooz^r  se  distraire. 

In  parting,  they  desired  much  to  renew  acquaintance  with  us  when  we 
returned  to  London.  Mrs.  Ord  gave  her  direction  to  the  Monsieur,  who,  in 
return,  wrote  theirs — ''  The  French  ladies.  No.  30,  Gerrard-street,  Soho." 

They  stayed  till  our  early  hour  of  retiring  made  Mrs.  Ord  suffer  them  to 
go.  I  was  uneasy  to  know  what  would  become  of  them.  I  inquired  of  a 
waiter:  he  unfeelingly  laughed,  and  said,  "O  !  they  do  well  enough; 
they've  got  a  room."  I  asked  if  he  could  yet  let  them  have  beds  to  stay, 
or  horses  to  proceed  1  "  No,"  answered  he,  sneeringly ;  "  but  it  don't 
matter ;  for,  now  they've  got  a  room,  they  are  as  merry  and  capering 
as  if  they  were  going  to  dance." 

Just  after  this,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Ord's  maid,  came  running  in. 
"  La !  ma'am,"  she  cried,  "  I've  been  so  frighted  you  can't  think  :  the 
Cholmley  rather  better  than  I  expected  ;  solitude,  and  patience,  and  religion, 
French  folks  sent  for  me  on  purpose  to  ask  'tother  lady's  name,  they  said ;  and 
they  had  asked  William  before,  so  they  knew  it ;  but  they  said  I  must  write 
it  down,  and  where  she  lived;  so  I  was  forced  to  write  'Miss  Burney, 
Chelsea,'  and  they  fell  a  smiling  so  at  one  another." 

'Twas  impossible  to  help  laughing ;  but  we  desired  her,  in  return,  to  send 
for  one  of  their  maids  and  ask  their  names  also. 

She  came  back,  and  said  she  could  not  understand  the  maids,  and  so  they 
had  called  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  he  had  written  down  "  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Menage,  et  Mile,  de  Beaufort." 

We  found  afterwards,  they  had  sat  up  till  two  in  the  morning,  and  then 
procured  horses  and  journeyed  towards  Oxford. 

Ah  I  is  this  liberty,  where  one  side  alone  predominates  thus  fiercely  ? 
Liberty !  the  first,  best,  noblest  gift  for  mankind,  is  mutual,  reciprocal  for 
all  parties  :  in  France  it  seems  to  me  but  a  change  of  despotism.  I  rejoice 
with  my  whole  heart  to  see  those  redressed  who  have  been  injured ;  but  I 
feel  horror,  not  joy,  to  see  those  oppressed  who  are  guiltless.  I  have  much, 
I  own,  to  learn  ere  I  can  account  for  the  predilection  I  see  taken  for  a  de- 
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molition  of  tyranny  by  tyranny.  They  say  I  have  heard  but  one  side ;  it 
appears  to  me  they  think  there  is  but  one  side. 

Wednesday,  August  3rd. — We  walked  to  the  Cathedral,  and  saw  it 
completely.  Part  of  it  remains  from  the  original  Saxon  building,  though 
neglected,  except  by  travellers,  as  the  rest  of  the  Church  is  ample  for  all 
uses,  and  alone  kept  in  repair.  The  bones  of  eleven  Saxon  Kings  are 
lodged  in  seven  curious  old  chests,  in  which  they  were  deposited  after  being 
dug  up  and  disturbed  in  civil  wars  and  ensuing  confusions.  The  small 
number  of  chests  is  owing  to  the  small  proportion  remaining  of  some  of 
the  skeletons,  which  occasioned  their  being  united  with  others.  The  Saxon 
characters  are  in  many  inscriptions  preserved,  though  in  none  entire.  They 
were  washing  a  plaster  from  the  walls,  to  discern  some  curious  old  paint- 
ing, very  miserable,  but  very  entertaining,  of  old  legends,  which  some 
antiquaries  are  now  endeavouring  to  discover. 

William  of  Wykham,  by  whom  the  Cathedral  was  built  in  its  present 
form,  lies  buried,  with  his  effigy  and  whole  monument  in  very  fine  alabaster, 
and  probably  very  like,  as  it  was  done,  they  aver,  before  he  died. 

Its  companion,  equally  superb,  is  Cardinal  Beaufort,  uncle  of  Harry  VI. 
William  Rufus,  slain  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  is  buried  in  the  old  choir : 
his  monument  is  of  plain  stone,  without  any  inscription  or  ornament,  and 
only  shaped  like  a  coffin.  Hardyknute  had  a  much  more  splendid  monu- 
ment preserved  for  him ;  but  Harry  I.  had  other  business  to  attend,  I  pre- 
sume, than  to  decorate  the  tomb  of  one  brother  while  despoiling  of  his 
kingdom  another. 

An  extremely  curious  old  chapel  and  monument  remain  of  Archbishop 
Langton,  of  valuable  Gothic  workmanship.  The  altar,  which  is  highly 
adorned  with  gold,  was  protected  in  Cromwell's  time  by  the  address  and 
skill  of  the  Winton  inhabitants,  who  ran  up  a  slight  wall  before  it,  and 
deceived  the  Reformist  soi-disants.  I  could  hardly  quit  this  poor  dear  old 
building,  so  much  I  was  interested  with  its  Saxon  chiefs,  its  little  queer 
niches,  quaint  images,  damp  cells,  mouldering  walls,  and  mildewed  pillars. 
One  chest  contains  the  bones  entire  of  Egbert,  our  first  King.  Edred,  also, 
I  distinguished. 

The  screen  was  given  to  this  church  by  King  Charles,  and  is  the  work 
of  Inigo  Jones.  It  is  very  simple  in  point  of  ornament,  very  complete  in 
taste  and  elegance ;  nevertheless,  a  screen  of  Grecian  architecture  in  a 
cathedral  of  Gothic  workmanship  was  ill,  I  think,  imagined. 

We  travelled  through  a  most  delicious  country  in  parts  of  the  New 
Forest,  to  Southampton.  As  I  have  twice  been  there  before,  what  I  had  to 
say  I  suppose  said. 

Thursday,  August  4th. — We  proceeded  to  breakfast  at  Romsey.  What 
a  contrast  this  journey  to  that  I  took  two  years  ago  in  attendance  upon 
her  Majesty  !  The  roads  now  so  empty,  the  towns  so  quiet ;  and  then, 
what  multitudes  !  what  tumults  of  joy  !  and  how  graciously  welcomed  ! 

We  went  on  to  dine  at  Salisbury,  a  city  which,  with  their  Majesties,  I 
could  not  see  for  people.  It  seemed  to  have  neither  houses  nor  walls,  but 
to  be  composed  solely  effaces.  We  strolled  about  the  town,  but  the  Cathe- 
dral was  shut  up  to  be  repaired,  much  to  our  regret. 

Friday,  August  5th. — We  went  to  Stonehenge.  Here  I  was  prodi- 
giously disappointed,  at  first,  by  the  huge  masses  of  stone  so  unaccountably 
piled  at  the  summit  of  Salisbury  Plain.  However,  we  alighted,  and  the 
longer  I  surveyed  and  considered  them,  the  more  augmented  my  wonder 
and  diminished  my  disappointment. 
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We  then  went  on  to  Wilton.  There  I  renewed  my  delight  over  the 
exquisite  Vandykes,  and  with  the  statues,  busts,  and  pictures,  which  again 
I  sighingly  quitted,  with  a  longing  wish  I  might  ever  pass  under  that  roof 
time  enough  to  see  them  more  deliberately.  We  stopped  in  the  Hans  Hol- 
bein porch,  and  upon  the  Inigo  Jones  bridge,  as  long  as  we  could  stand, 
after  standing  and  staring  and  straining  our  eyes  till  our  guide  was  quite 
fatigued.  'Tis  a  noble  collection  ;  and  how  might  it  be  enjoyed  if,  as  an 
arch  rustic  old  labouring  man  told  us,  fine  folks  lived  as  they  ought  to  do  ! 

Sunday,  August  7th. — We  heard  the  service  performed  very  well  at 
Blandford  Church,  which  is  a  very  pretty  edifice  of  late  date,  built,  after 
the  old  one,  with  the  whole  town,  had  been  totally  consumed  by  fire,  about 
a  century  ago. 

After  an  early  dinner  we  set  off  for  Milton  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Milton.  We  arrived,  through  very  bad  roads,  at  a  village  built  by  his 
Lordship,  very  regularly,  of  white  plaster,  cut  stone  fashion  and  thatched, 
though  every  house  was  square  and  meant  to  resemble  a  gentleman's 
abode  :  a  very  miserable  mistake  in  his  good  Lordship,  of  an  intended  fine 
effect ;  for  the  sight  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  poor,  labouring  or 
strolling  in  and  about  these  dwellings,  made  them  appear  rather  to  be 
reduced  from  better  days  than  flourishing  in  a  primitive  or  natural  state. 

Milton  Abbey  Chapel,  however,  made  amends  for  all  deficiencies.  It  is 
a  beautiful  old  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  of  whom  there  is 
a  terrible  carved  image  in  the  act  of  presenting  the  church  to  a  kneeling 
monk,  who  takes  it  into  his  hand. 

Lord  Milton  is  now  restoring  this  building,  under  the  direction  of  Wyatt. 
It  is  a  really  sweet  structure,  in  the  lightest  and  most  pleasing  style  of 
Gothic  taste. 

The  Mansion-house,  partly  constructed  from  the  old  Abbey  and  partly 
new,  is  spacious  and  superb.  There  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  hall  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  of  evident  Saxon  workmanship,  and  extremely  handsome, 
though  not  of  the  airy  beauty  of  the  chapel.  There  are,  also,  some  good 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  some  of  admirable  architectural  perspec- 
tive ;  but  the  housekeeper  could  tell  no  names  of  painters. 

The  situation  of  this  Abbey  is  truly  delicious ;  it  is  in  a  vale  of  extreme 
fertility  and  richness,  surrounded  by  hills  of  the  most  exquisite  form,  and 
mostly  covered  with  hanging  woods,  but  so  varied  in  their  growth  and 
groups,  that  the  eye  is  perpetually  fresh  caught  with  objects  of  admiration. 
'Tis  truly  a  lovely  place. 

'  Hence  we  proceeded  to  Dorchester,  which  again  diverted  me  much  by  its 
comic,  irregular,  odd  old  houses.  But  the  town,  after  having  seen  it  with 
the  King  and  Queen,  appeared  quite  depopulated. 

Monday,  August  8th. — We  proceeded  to  Bridport,  a  remarkably  clean 
town,  with  the  air  so  clear  and  pure,  it  seemed  a  new  climate.  Hence  we 
set  out,  after  dinner,  for  Lyme,  and  the  road  through  which  we  travelled  is 
the  most  beautiful  to  which  my  wandering  destinies  have  yet  sent  me.  It 
is  diversified  with  all  that  can  compose  luxuriant  scenery,  and  with  just  as 
much  of  the  approach  to  sublime  as  is  in  the  province  of  unterrific  beauty. 
The  hills  are  the  highest,  I  fancy,  in  the  south  of  this  country — the  boldest 
and  noblest ;  the  vales  of  the  finest  verdure,  wooded  and  watered  as  if  only 
to  give  ideas  of  finished  landscapes  ;  while  the  whole,  from  time  to  time, 
rises  into  still  superior  grandeur,  by  openings  between  the  heights  that  ter- 
minate the  view  with  the  splendour  of  the  British  Channel. 

There  was  no  going  on  in  the  carriage  through  such  enchanting  scenes  ; 
we  got  out  upon  the  hills,  and  walked  till  we  could  walk  no  longer. 
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The  descent  down  to  Lyme  is  uncommonly  steep  ;  and  indeed  is  very 
striking,  from  the  magnificence  of  the  ocean  that  Avashes  its  borders.  Chi- 
diock  and  Charmoiith,  two  villages  between  Bridport  and  Lyme,  are  the 
very  prettiest  I  have  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  this  post  I  was  fairly  taken  away,  not  only  from 
the  world  but  from  myself,  and  completely  wrapped  up  and  engrossed  by 
the  pleasures,  wonders,  and  charms  of  animated  nature,  thus  seen  in  fair 
perfection. 

Lyme,  however,  brought  me  to  myself;  for  the  part  by  the  sea,  where 
we  fixed  our  abode,  was  so  dirty  and  fishy  that  I  rejoiced  when  we  left  it. 

Tuesday,  August  9th. — We  travelled  to  Sidmouth.  And  here  we  have 
taken  up  our  abode  for  a  week.     It  was  all  devoted  to  rest  and  sea-air. 

Sidmouth  is  built  in  a  vale  by  the  sea-coast,  and  the  terrace  for  the  com- 
pany is  nearer  to  the  ocean  than  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen,  and  therefore 
both  more  pleasant  and  more  commodious.  The  little  bay  is  of  a  most 
peaceful  kind,  and  the  sea  was  as  calm  and  gentle  as  the  Thames.  I  longed 
to  bathe,  but  I  am  in  no  state  now  to  take  liberties  with  myself,  and, 
having  no  advice  at  hand,  I  ran  no  risk. 

Nothing  has  given  me  so  much  pleasure  since  I  came  to  this  place  as 
our  landlady's  account  of  her  own  and  her  town's  loyalty.  She  is  a  baker, 
a  poor  widow  woman,  she  told  us,  who  lost  her  husband  by  his  fright  in 
thinking  he  saw  a  ghost,  just  after  her  mother  was  drowned.  She  carries 
on  the  business,  with  the  help  of  her  daughter,  a  girl  about  fifteen.  We 
could  get  no  other  lodgings,  so  full  was  the  town  ;  and  these  are  near  the 
sea,  though  otherwise  not  desirable. 

I  inquired  of  her  if  she  had  seen  the  Royal  Family  when  they  visited 
Devonshire  ?  "  Yes,  sure,  ma'am  !"  she  cried  ;  "  there  was  ne'er  a  soul 
left  in  all  this  place  for  going  out  to  see  'em.  My  daughter  and  I  rode  a 
double  horse,  and  we  went  to  Sir  George  Young's,  and  got  into  the  park, 
for  we  knew  the  housekeeper,  and  she  gave  my  daughter  a  bit  to  taste  of 
the  King's  dinner  when  they  had  all  done,  and  she  said  she  might  talk  on 
it  when  she  was  a  old  woman." 

I  asked  another  good  woman,  who  came  in  for  some  flour,  if  she  had 
been  of  the  party  ?  "  No,"  she  said,  "  she  was  ill,  but  she  had  had  holi- 
day enough  upon  the  King's  recovery,  for  there  was  such  a  holiday  then  as 
the  like  was  not  in  all  England." 

"  Yes,  sure,  ma'am,"  cried  the  poor  baker-woman,  "  we  all  did  our  best 
then,  for  there  was  ne'er  a  town  in  all  England  like  Sidmouth  for  rejoicing. 
Why,  I  baked  a  hundred  and  ten  penny  loaves  for  the  poor,  and  so  did 
every  baker  in  town,  and  there's  three  ;  and  the  gentry  subscribed  for  it. 
And  the  gentry  roasted  a  bullock  and  cut  it  all  up,  and  we  all  eat  it,  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicing.  And  then  we  had  such  a  fine  sermon,  it  made  us 
all  cry  ;  there  was  a  more  tears  shed  than  ever  was  known,  all  for  over- 
joy. And  they  had  the  King  drawed,  and  dressed  up  all  in  gold  and 
laurels,  and  they  put  un  in  a  coach  and  eight  horses,  and  carried  un  about ; 
and  all  the  grand  gentlemen  in  the  town,  and  all  abouts,  come  in  their  own 
carriages  to  join.  And  they  had  the  finest  band  of  music  in  all  England 
singing  '  God  save  the  King,'  and  every  soul  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  all 
not  so  much  because  he  was  a  King,  but  because  they  said  a  was  such  a 
worthy  gentleman,  and  that  the  like  of  him  was  never  known  in  this  nation 
before  ;  so  we  all  subscribed  for  the  illuminations  for  that  reason, — some  a 
shilling,  some  a  fine  a  guinea,  and  some  a  penny, — for  no  one  begrudged 
it,  as  a  was  such  a  worthy  person." 

The  other  woman  and  the  daughter  then  united  in  the  recital,  and  gave 
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it  with  such  heartiness  and  simplicity,  that  at  last  I  was  forced  to  leave  them 
a  little  abruptly,  for  I  fairly  lost  all  voice  to  answer  them,  from  the  lively 
sensations  of  pleasure  which  such  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the  good  and 
dear  King  always  give  me.  The  two  women  both  cried  also,  and  that  was 
far  more  wonderful. 

This  good  Mrs.  Dare  has  purchased  images  of  all  the  Royal  Family,  in 
her  great  zeal,  and  I  had  them  in  my  apartment — King,  Queen,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Kent,  Sussex,  Cumberland,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  Princess  Roj^al,  and  Princesses  Augusta,  Eliza,  Mary,  Sophia,  and 
Amelia.     God  bless  them  all  ! 

Tuesday,  August  16th. — We  quitted  Sidmouth,  and  proceeded  through 
the  finest  country  possible  to  Exmouth,  to  see  that  celebrated  spot  of  beauty. 

The  next  morning  we  crossed  the  Ex  and  visited  Powderham  Castle. 
Its  appearance,  noble  and  antique  without,  loses  all  that  character  from 
French  finery  and  minute  elegance  and  gay  trappings  within.  The  present 
owner.  Lord  Courtney,  has  fitted  it  up  in  the  true  Gallic  taste,  and  every 
room  has  the  air  of  being  ornamented  for  a  gala.  Some  few  good  pictures, 
however,  were  worth  all  the  rest,  but  the  housekeeper  knew  nothing  of  their 
masters,  though  their  merit  seemed  to  me  highly  and  greatly  to  deserve 
appropriation.  A  connoisseur  would  require  no  name,  and  I  am  as  happy 
in  amusing  myself  with  turning  nomenclator  as  if  I  had  studied  under  Mr. 
Lock. 

In  the  great  room  is  a  family  picture  by  Sir  Joshua.  The  late  Lord  and 
Lady,  and  all  the  present  race,  consisting,  I  think,  of  thirteen,  are  exhibited  ; 
but  the  picture  has  too  much  glare  of  beauty,  and  beauty  of  one  style  and 
character,  to  make  it  of  great  effect.  Contrast  seems  so  essential,  that  an 
ugly  boy  or  girl  would  render  the  piece  delightful !  'Tis  pity  one  cannot 
maim  one  part  of  a  family  to  show  off  the  rest  to  advantage ! 

The  housekeeper  did  not  let  us  see  half  the  castle ;  she  only  took  us  to 
those  rooms  which  the  present  Lord  has  modernized  and  fitted  up  in  the 
sumptuous  French  taste  ;  the  old  part  of  the  castle  she  doubtless  thought 
would  disgrace  him  ;  forgetting — or  rather  never  knowing — that  the  old 
part  alone  w^s  worth  a  traveller's  curiosity,  since  the  rest  might  be  antici- 
pated by  a  visit  to  any  celebrated  cabinet-maker. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Star  Cross  to  dine ;  and  saw  on  the  opposite 
coast  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which  was  built  by  his  famous 
ancestor. 

Here  we  saw  a  sight  that  reminded  me  of  the  drawings  of  Webber  from 
the  South  Sea  Isles  ;  women  scarce  clothed  at  all,  with  feet  and  legs  entirely 
naked,  straw  bonnets  of  uncouth  shapes  tied  on  their  heads,  a  sort  of  man's 
jacket  on  their  bodies,  and  their  short  coats  pinned  up  in  the  form  of  con- 
cise trousers,  very  succint !  and  a  basket  on  each  arm,  strolling  along  with 
wide  mannish  strides  to  the  border  of  the  river,  gathering  cockles.  They 
looked,  indeed,  miserable  and  savage. 

Hence  we  went,  through  very  beautiful  roads,  to  Exeter.  That  great  old 
city  is  too  narrow,  too  populous,  too  dirty,  and  too  ill-paved,  to  meet  with 
my  applause.  We  saw  the  cathedral,  in  which  there  is  but  little  to  be  seen, 
though  Athelstan  was  its  patron,  who  was  patron  also  of  the  exquisite 
chapel  of  Milton  Abbey. 

Next  morning  we  breakfasted  at  Collumpton,  and  visited  its  church. 
Here  we  saw  the  remains  of  a  once  extremely  rich  Gothic  structure,  though 
never  large.  There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  having  been  the  church  of 
an  abbey  before  the  Reformation.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  but  most  fertile 
vale ;  its  ornaments  still  retain  so  much  of  gilding,  painting,  and  antique 
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splendour,  as  could  never  have  belonged  to  a  mere  country  church.  The 
wood  carving,  too,  though  in  ruins,  is  most  laboriously  well  done ;  the  roof 
worked  in  blue  and  gold,  lighter,  but  in  the  style  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
St.  James's.  We  were  quite  surprised  to  find  such  a  structure  in  a  town  so 
little  known  or  named.  One  aisle  was  added  by  a  clothier  of  the  town  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ;  probably  upon  its  first  being  used  as  a  Protestant 
and  public  place  of  worship.  This  is  still  perfect,  but  very  clumsy  and 
inelegant  compared  with  the  ancient  part.  The  man,  to  show  he  gloried  in 
the  honest  profession  whence  he  derived  wealth  for  this  good  purpose,  has 
his  arms  at  one  corner,  with  his  name,  J.  Lane,  in  Gothic  characters,  and 
on  the  opposite  corner  his  image,  terribly  worked  in  the  wall,  with  a  pair  of 
shears  in  one  hand,  so  large  as  to  cut  across  the  figure  downwards,  almost 
obscuring  all  but  his  feet.  Till  the  Cicerone  explained  this,  I  took  the  idea 
for  a  design  of  Death,  placed  where  most  conspicuously  he  might  show 
himself,  ready  to  cut  in  two  the  poor  objects  that  entered  the  church. 

A  statue  of  Edward  VI.,  very  young,  is  in  front  without.  He  repaired 
the  old  church. 

There  was  only  a  poor  wretched  ragged  woman,  a  female  clerk,  to  show 
us  this  church.  She  pays  a  man  for  doing  the  duty,  while  she  receives  the 
salary,  in  right  of  her  deceased  husband  ! 

Friday,  August  19th. — To  vary  the  scenery  we  breakfasted  at  Bridge- 
water,  in  as  much  dirt  and  noise  from  the  judges  filling  the  town,  as  at 
Taunton  we  had  enjoyed  neatness  and  quiet.  We  walked  beside  the  river, 
which  is  navigable  from  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  a  stream  more  muddy, 
and  a  quay  more  dirty  and  tarry  and  pitchy,  I  would  not  covet  to  visit 
again.    It  is  here  called  the  Perrot. 

Thence,  however,  we  proceeded  to  what  made  amends  for  all — the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  These  are  the  most  elegant  remains  of  monkish  gran- 
deur I  have  ever  chanced  to  see, — the  forms,  designs,  ornaments, — all  that 
is  led  is  in  the  highest  perfection  of  Gothic  beauty.  Five  hundred  souls, 
the  people  told  us,  were  supported  in  this  abbey  and  its  cloisters. 

A  chapel  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  has  the  outworks  nearly  entire,  and  I 
was  quite  bewitched  with  their  antique  beauty.  But  the  entrance  into  the 
main  front  of  the  abbey  is  stupendous  ;  its  height  is  such  that  the  eye  aches 
to  look  up  at  it,  though  it  is  now  curtailed,  by  no  part  of  its  arch  remaining, 
except  the  first  inclination  towards  that  form,  which  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  entrance.  Not  a  bit  of  roof  remains  in  any  part.  All  the  monuments 
that  were  not  utterly  decayed  or  destroyed  have  been  removed  to  Wells. 
Mere  walls  alone  are  left  here,  except  the  monks'  kitchen. 

This  is  truly  curious :  it  is  a  circular  building,  with  a  dome  as  high — 
higher  I  fancy — than  the  Pantheon's  ;  four  immense  fireplaces  divide  it 
into  four  parts  at  the  bottom,  and  an  oven  still  is  visible.  One  statue  is  left 
in  one  niche,  which  the  people  about  said  was  of  the  abbot's  chief  cook ! 

If  this  monastery  was  built  by  the  famous  old  cruel  hypocrite  abbot,  Dun- 
stan,  I  shall  grieve  so  much  taste  was  bestowed  on  such  a  wretch.  We  had 
only  labourers  for  our  informants.  But  one  boy  was  worth  hearing :  he 
told  me  there  was  a  well  of  prodigious  depth,  which  he  showed  me  ;  and 
this  well  had  long  been  dried  up,  and  so  covered  over  as  to  be  forgotten,  till 
his  grandfather  dreamed  a  dream  that  the  water  of  this  well  would  restore 
him  from  a  bad  state  of  health  to  good ;  so  he  dug,  and  the  well  was  found, 
and  he  drank  the  water  and  was  cured !  And  since  then  the  poor  came 
from  all  parts  who  were  afflicted  with  diseases,  and  drank  the  water  and 
were  cured.  One  woman  was  now  at  Glastonbury  to  try  it,  and  already 
almost  well ! 
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What  strange  inventions  and  superstitions  even  the  ruins  of  what  had 
belonged  to  St.  Dunstan  can  yet  engender  !  The  Glastonbury  thorn  we 
forgot  to  ask  for. 

Hence  we  proceeded  to  Wells.  Here  we  waited  as  usual,  upon  the 
cathedral,  which  received  our  compliments  with  but  small  return  of  civility. 
There  was  little  to  be  seen  without,  except  old  monuments  of  old  abbots 
removed  from  Glastonbury,  so  inferior  in  workmanship  and  design  to  the 
^bbey  once  containing  them,  that  I  was  rather  displeased  than  gratified  by 
the  sight.  They  have  also  a  famous  clock,  brought  from  the  abbey  at  its 
general  demolition.  This  exhibits  a  set  of  horses  with  riders,  who  curvet  a 
dance  round  a  bell  by  the  pulling  a  string,  with  an  agility  comic  enough, 
and  fitted  to  serve  for  a  puppet-show ;  which,  in  all  probability,  was  its 
design,  in  order  to  recreate  the  poor  monks  at  their  hours  of  play. 

There  is  also  a  figure  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  regularly  strikes  the  quarters 
of  every  hour  by  clock-work,  and  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  tongs, — 
the  same  I  suppose  as  those  with  which  he  was  wont  to  pull  the  devil  by  the 
nose,  in  their  nocturnal  interviews. 

The  outside  of  this  cathedral  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  I  have  seen,  for 
not  a  niche  has  lost  its  "  unhappy  divinity." 

The  old  castle  of  Wells  is  now  the  palace  for  the  Bishop.  It  is  moated 
still,  and  looks  dreary,  secluded,  and  in  the  bad  old  style. 

At  night,  upon  a  deeply  deliberate  investigation  in  the  medical  way,  it 
was  suddenly  resolved  that  we  should  proceed  to  Bath  instead  of  Bristol, 
and  that  I  should  try  there  first  the  stream  of  Iving  Bladud.  So  now,  at 
this  moment,  here  we  are. 

Queen  Square,  Bath. 

Satuhday,  August  20th. — Bath  is  extremely  altered  since  1  last  visited 
it.  Its  circumference  is  perhaps  trebled;  but  its  buildings  are  so  unfinished, 
so  spread,  so  every  where  beginning  and  nowhere  ending,  that  it  looks  rather 
like  a  space  of  ground  lately  fixed  upon  for  erecting  a  town,  than  a  town 
itself,  of  so  many  years'  duration. 

It  is  beautiful  and  wonderful  throughout.  The  hills  are  built  up  and 
down,  and  the  vales  so  stocked  with  streets  and  houses,  that,  in  some 
places,  from  the  ground-floor  on  one  side  of  a  street,  you  cross  over  to  the 
attic  of  your  opposite  neighbour.  The  white  stone,  where  clean,  has  a 
beautiful  effect,  and  even  where  worn,  a  grand  one.  But  I  must  not  write 
a  literal  Bath  Guide,  and  a  figurative  one  Anstey  has  all  to  himself.  I  will 
only  tell  you  in  brief,  yet  in  truth,  it  looks  a  city  of  palaces,  a  town  of  hills, 
and  a  hill  of  towns. 

O  how  have  I  thought,  in  patrolling  it,  of  my  poor  Mrs.  Thrale  !  I  went 
to  look  (and  sigh  at  the  sight)  at  the  house  on  the  North  Parade  where  we 
dwelt,  and  almost  every  old  place  brings  to  my  mind  some  scene  in  which 
we  were  engaged : — in  the  Circus,  the  houses  then  Mrs.  Montagu's  and  Mrs. 
Cholmley's  ;  in  Brock  Street,  Mrs.  Vanbrugh's ;  in  Church  Street,  Mrs. 
Lambart's ;  in  the  Crescent,  Mr.  Whalley's ;  in  Alfred  Street,  Mrs.  Bowd- 
ler's  ;  at  the  Belvidere,  Mrs.  Byron,  Miss  Leigh,  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

Besides  the  constant  sadness  of  all  recollections  that  bring  fresh  to  my 
thoughts  a  breach  with  a  friend  once  so  loved,  how  are  most  of  the  families 
altered  and  dispersed  in  these  absent  ten  years  !  From  Mrs.  Montagu's, 
Miss  Gregory,  by  a  marriage  disapproved,  is  removed  for  ever  ;  from  Mrs. 
Cholmley's,  by  the  severer  blow  of  death.  Lady  Mulgrave  is  separated ; 
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Mrs.  Lambart  by  the  same  blow,  has  lost  the  brother,  Sir  Philip  Gierke, 
who  brought  us  to  her  acquaintance  :  Mr.  Bowdler  and  his  excellent  eldest 
daughter  have  yielded  to  the  same  stroke  ;  Mrs.  Byron  has  followed  ;  Miss 
Leigh  has  been  married  and  widowed  ;  Lord  Mulgrave  has  had  the  same 
hard  lot ;  and,  besides  these,  Mrs.  Cotton,  Mrs.  Thrale's  aunt.  Lady  Millar, 
and  Mr.  Thrale  himself,  are  no  more. 

In  another  ten  years,  another  writer,  perhaps,  may  make  a  list  to  us  of 
yet  deeper  interest.  Well,  we  live  but  to  die,  and  are  led  but  to  follow. 
'Tis  best,  therefore,  to  think  of  these  matters  till  they  occur  with  slackened 
emotion. 

August  31  st. — I  have  kept  no  regular  memorandums;  but  I  shall  give 
you  the  history  of  the  Bath  fortnight  of  this  month  as  it  rises  in  my 
memory. 

I  found  I  had  no  acquaintance  here,  except  Dr.  Harrington,  who  is  ill, 
Mrs.  Hartley,  who  is  too  lame  for  visiting,  and  the  Vanbrughs ;  and 
though  Mrs.  Ord,  from  her  frequent  residence  here,  knows  many  of  the 
settled  inhabitants,  she  has  kindly  complied  with  my  request  of  being  dis- 
pensed from  making  new  visits. 

Soon  after  we  came,  while  I  was  finishing  some  letters,  and  quite  alone, 
Mrs.  Ord's  servant  brought  me  word  Lady  Spencer  would  ask  me  how  I 
did,  if  I  was  well  enough  to  receive  her.  Of  course  I  begged  she  might 
come  up-stairs. 

I  have  met  her  two  or  three  times  at  my  dearest  Mrs.  Delany's,  where  I 
met,  also,  with  marked  civilities  from  her.  I  knew  she  was  here,  with  her 
unhappy  daughter.  Lady  Duncannon,  whom  she  assiduously  nurses,  aided 
by  her  more  celebrated  other  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

She  made  a  very  flattering  apology  for  coming,  and  then  began  to  con- 
verse upon  my  beloved  Mrs.  Delany,  and  thence  to  subjects  more  general. 
She  is  a  sensible  and  sagacious  character,  intelligent,  polite,  and  agree- 
able ;  and  she  spends  her  life  in  such  exercises  of  active  charity  and  zeal, 
that  she  would  be  one  of  the  most  exemplary  women  of  rank  of  the  age, 
had  she  less  of  show  in  her  exertions,  and  more  of  forbearance  in  publish- 
ing them.  My  dear  oracle,  however,  once  said,  vainglory  must  not  be 
despised  or  discouraged,  when  it  operated  but  as  a  human  engine  for  great 
or  good  deeds. 

She  spoke  of  Lady  Duncannon's  situation  with  much  sorrow,  and  expa- 
tiated upon  her  resignation  to  her  fate,  her  prepared  state  for  death,  and  the 
excellence  of  her  principles,  with  an  eagerness  and  feeling  that  q«uite  over- 
whelmed me  with  surprise  and  embarrassment. 

Her  other  daughter  she  did  not  mention  ;  but  her  grand-daughter.  Lady 
Georgiana  Cavendish,  she  spoke  of  with  rapture.  Miss  Trimmer,  also, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  exceeding  worthy  Mrs.  Trimmer,  she  named 
with  a  regard  that  seemed  quite  affectionate.  She  told  me  she  had  the  care 
of  the  young  Lady  Cavendishes,  but  was  in  every  respect  treated  as  if  one 
of  themselves. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  led  us  to  talk  of  the  Sunday  schools  and 
Schools  of  Industry,  They  are  both  in  a  very  flourishing  state  at  Bath, 
and  Lady  Spencer  has  taken  one  school  under  her  own  immediate  patronage. 
The  next  day,  of  course,  I  waited  on  her;  she  was  out.  But  the  follow- 
ing day,  which  was  Sunday,  she  sent  me  a  message  up-stairs  to  say  she 
would  take  me  to  see  the  Sunday-school,  if  I  felt  well  enough  to  desire  it. 

She  waited  below  for  my  answer,  which,  of  course,  I  carried  down  in 
my  proper  person,  ready  hatted  and  cloaked. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  sight.     Such  a  number  of  poor  innocent  chil- 

27* 
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dren,  all  put  into  a  way  of  right,  most  taken  immediately  from  every  way 
of  wrong,  lifting  up  their  little  hands,  and  joining  in  those  prayers  and  sup- 
plications for  mercy  and  grace,  which,  even  if  they  understand  not,  must 
at  least  impress  them  with  a  general  idea  of  religion,  a  dread  of  evil,  and 
a  love  of  good ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to  expand  the  best  hopes  of  the 
heart. 

I  felt  very  much  obliged  to  my  noble  conductress,  with  whom  I  had  much 
talk  upon  the  subject  in  our  walk  back.  Her  own  little  school  of  course,  en- 
gaged us  the  most.  She  told  me  that  the  next  day  six  of  her  little  girls 
were  to  be  new  clothed,  by  herself,  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  second  daughter,  Lady  Harriot  Cavendish,  who  was  to 
come  to  her  grandmamma's  house  to  see  the  ceremony.  To  this  sight  she 
also  invited  me,  and  I  accepted  her  kindness  with  pleasure. 

The  following  day,  therefore,  Monday,  I  obeyed  Lady  Spencer's  time, 
and  at  six  o'clock  was  at  her  house  in  Gay  Street.  My  good  Mrs.  Ord,  to 
make  my  leaving  her  quite  easy,  engaged  herself  to  go  at  the  same  hour  to 
visit  Mrs.  Hartley. 

Lady  Spencer  had  Mrs.  Mary  Pointz  and  Miss  Trimmer  with  her ;  and 
the  six  children,  just  prepared  for  Lady  Harriot,  in  their  new  gowns,  were 
dismissed  from  their  examination,  upon  my  arrival,  and  sent  down-stairs  to 
wait  the  coming  of  her  little  Ladyship,  who,  having  dined  with  her  mamma, 
was  later  than  her  appointment. 

Lady  Spencer  introduced  me  to  Miss  Trimmer,  who  is  a  pleasing,  but 
not  pretty  young  woman,  and  seems  born  with  her  excellent  mother's 
amiableness  and  serenity  of  mind. 

Lady  Georgiana  is  just  eight  years  old.  She  has  a  fine,  animated, 
sweet,  and  handsome  countenance,  and  the  form  and  figure  of  a  girl  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Lady  Harriot,  who  this  day  was  six  years  old, 
is  by  no  means  so  handsome,  but  has  an  open  and  pleasing  countenance, 
and  a  look  of  the  most  happy  disposition.  Lady  Spencer  brought  her  to 
me  immediately. 

I  inquired  after  the  young  Marquis  of  Hartington.  Lady  Spencer  told 
me  they  never  trusted  him  from  the  Upper  Walks,  near  his  house,  in 
Marlborough-buildings.  He  has  a  house  of  his  own  near  the  Duke's,  and 
a  carriage  entirely  to  himself;  but  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  these  ap- 
propriations, when  I  remind  you  he  is  now  fourteen  months  old. 

Lady  Spencer  had  now  a  lottery — without  blanks,  you  will  suppose — of 
playthings  and  toys  for  the  children.  She  distributed  the  prizes,  and  Lady 
Duncannon  held  the  tickets. 

During  this  entered  Lord  Spencer,  the  son  of  Lady  Spencer,  who  was 
here  only  for  three  days,  to  see  his  sister  Duncannon.  They  had  all  dined 
with  the  little  Lady  Harriot.  The  Duke  is  now  at  Chatsworth,  in  Derby- 
shire. 

I  thought  of  Lord  Spencer's  kindness  to  Charles,  and  I  recollected  he 
was  a  favourite  of  Mr.  Windham.  I  saw  him,  therefore,  with  very  different 
ideas  to  those  raised  by  the  sight  of  his  poor  sister  Duncannon,  to  whom  he 
made  up  with  every  mark  of  pitying  affection ;  she,  meanwhile,  receiving 
him  with  the  most  expressive  pleasure,  though  nearly  silent.  I  could  not 
help  feeling  touched,  in  defiance  of  all  obstacles. 

Presently  followed  two  ladies.  Lady  Spencer,  with  a  look  and  manner 
warmly  announcing  pleasure  in  what  she  was  doing,  then  introduced  me  to 
the  first  of  them,  saying,  "  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Miss  Burney." 

She  made  me  a  very  civil  compliment  upon  hoping  my  health  was  recover- 
ing ;  and  Lady  Spencer,  then,  slightly,  and  as  if  unavoidably,  said,  "  Lady 
Elizabeth  Forster.'* 
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I  have  neglected  to  mention,  in  its  place,  that  the  six  poor  little  girls  had 
a  repast  in  the  garden,  and  Lady  Georgiana  earnestly  begged  leave  to  go 
down  and  see  and  speak  with  them.  She  applied  to  Lady  Spencer.  "  O 
grandmamma,"  she  cried,  "  pray  let  me  go  !  Mamma  says  it  all  depends 
upon  you."  The  Duchess  expressed  some  fear  lest  there  might  be  any  ill- 
ness or  disorder  amongst  the  poor  things  :  Lady  Spencer  answered  for 
them ;  and  Lady  Georgiana,  with  a  sweet  deUght,  flew  down  into  the 
garden,  all  the  rest  accompanying,  and  Lady  Spencer  and  the  Duchess 
soon  following. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  taken  in  all  its  dependencies,  from  the  windows. 
Lord  Spencer  presently  joined  them. 

To  return  to  the  Duchess.  I  did  not  find  so  much  beauty  in  her  as  I  ex- 
pected, notwithstanding  the  variations  of  accounts  ;  but  I  found  far  more  of 
manner,  politeness,  and  gentle  quiet.  She  seems  by  nature  to  possess  the 
highest  animal  spirits,  but  she  appeared  to  me  not  happy.  I  thought  she 
looked  oppressed  within,  though  there  is  a  native  cheerfulness  about  her 
which  I  fancy  scarce  ever  deserts  her. 

There  is  in  her  face,  especially  when  she  speaks,  a  sweetness  of  good- 
humour  and  obligingness  that  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  instinctive  qualities 
of  her  disposition ;  joined  to  an  openness  of  countenance  that  announces 
her  endowed,  by  nature,  with  a  character  intended  wholly  for  honesty,  fair- 
ness, and  good  purposes. 

She  now  conversed  with  me  wholly,  and  in  so  soberly  sensible  and  quiet 
a  manner,  as  I  had  imagined  incompatible  with  her  powers.  Too  much 
and  too  little  credit  have  variously  been  given  to  her.  About  me  and  my 
health  she  was  more  civil  than  I  can  well  tell  you  ;  not  from  prudery — I 
have  none,  in  these  records,  methinks  ! — but  from  its  being  mixed  into  all 
that  passed.  We  talked  over  my  late  tour,  Bath  waters,  and  the  King's 
illness.  This,  which  was  led  to  by  accident,  was  here  a  tender  subject, 
considering  her  heading  the  Regency  squadron ;  however,  I  have  only  one 
line  to  pursue,  and  from  that  I  can  never  vary.  I  spoke  of  my  own  deep 
distress  from  his  sufferings  without  reserve,  and  of  the  distress  of  the  Queen 
with  the  most  avowed  compassion  and  respect.  She  was  extremely  well- 
bred  in  all  she  said  herself,  and  seemed  willing  to  keep  up  the  subject.  I 
fancy  no  one  has  just  in  the  same  way  treated  it  with  her  Grace  before ; 
however,  she  took  all  in  good  part,  though  to  have  found  me  retired  in  dis- 
content had  perhaps  been  more  congenial  to  her.  But  I  have  been  sedulous 
to  make  them  all  know  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  as  I  am  eager  to  be 
considered  apart  from  all  party,  I  was  much  pleased,  after  all  this,  to  have 
her  express  herself  very  desirous  to  keep  up  our  acquaintance,  ask  many 
questions  as  to  the  chance  of  my  remaining  in  Bath,  most  politely  hope  to 
profit  from  it,  and  finally,  inquire  my  direction. 

Poor  Mrs.  Ord  is  quite  in  dismay  at  this  acquaintance,  and  will  believe 
no  good  of  them,  and  swallows  all  that  is  said  of  evil.  In  some  points, 
however,  I  have  found  her  so  utterly  misinformed,  that  I  shall  never  make 
over  into  her  custody  and  management  my  opinion  of  the  world.  She 
thinks  the  worst,  and  judges  the  most  severely,  of  all  mankind,  of  any 
person  I  have  ever  known  ;  it  is  the  standing  imperfection  of  her  character, 
and  so  ungenial,  so  nipping,  so  blighting,  it  sometimes  damps  all  my  plea- 
sure in  her  society,  since  my  living  with  her  has  shown  the  extent  of  her 
want  of  all  charity  towards  her  fellows. 

I  always  wonder  how  people  good  themselves  as  she  is,  can  make  up 
their  minds  to  supposing  themselves  so  singular. 

Lady  Elizabeth,  however,  has  the  character  of  being  so  alluring,  that  Mrs. 
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Holroyd  told  me  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gibbon  no  man  could  withstand 
her,  and  that,  if  she  chose  to  beckon  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  his  wool- 
sack, in  full  sight  of  the  world,  he  could  not  resist  obedience! 

Not  long  after  our  settling  at  Bath,  I  found,  upon  returning  from  the 
Pump-room,  cards  left  for  me  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  (Dr.  Percy),  Mrs, 
and  the  Miss  Percys.  I  had  met  them  formerly  once  at  Miss  Reynolds's, 
and  once  visited  them  when  Dr.  Percy  was  Dean  of  Carlisle.  The  collector 
and  editor  of  the  beautiful  reliques  of  ancient  English  poetry,  I  could  not 
but  be  happy  to  again  see.  I  returned  the  visit ;  they  were  out ;  but 
the  Bishop  soon  after  came  when  I  was  at  home.  I  had  a  pleasant  little 
chat  with  him.  He  told  me  he  had  heard  of  my  arrival  at  Bath  by  Lady 
Spencer.  He  renewed  an  acquaintance  after  this  with  Mrs.  Ord,  and  we 
have  all  visited  and  been  visited  by  them. 

The  Bishop  is  perfectly  easy  and  unassuming,  very  communicative,  and, 
though  not  very  entertaining  because  too  prolix,  he  is  otherwise  intelligent 
and  of  good  commerce.  Mrs.  Percy  is  ill,  and  cannot  make  visits,  though 
she  sends  her  name  and  receives  company  at  home.  She  Is  very  unculti- 
vated and  ordinary  in  manners  and  conversation,  but  a  good  creature,  and 
much  delighted  to  talk  over  the  Royal  Family,  to  one  of  whom  she  was 
formerly  a  nurse.     Miss  Percy  Is  a  natural  and  very  pleasing  character. 

Queen's  Square,  Bath. 

September. — With  what  pleased  and  full  sensations  do  T  here  begin  a 
month  I  shall  end  with  my  beloved  readers  !  O  that  such  a  time  should 
be  really  approaching !  when  In  peace,  with  ease.  In  natural  spirits,  and 
with  a  mind  undisturbed,  I  may  visit  Mickleham,  and  revisit  Norbury 
Park. 

I  shall  attempt  now  no  journal ;  but  just  give  a  few  memorandums  for 
my  own  dilating  upon  at  our  meeting. 

About  a  week  ago  I  was  surprised  with  a  visit  from  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Preston.  The  former  was  daughter  of  a  most  Intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
Delany.  I  have  met  her  at  the  house  of  that  revered  lady,  who  also 
brought  her  once  to  my  apartment  at  the  Queen's  Lodge,  that  she  might  see 
the  Royal  Family  from  my  windows.  Any  thing  that  relates  to  Mrs.  Delany 
is  claim  enough  for  me ;  otherwise  she  is  not  pleasing,  and  she  has  too 
much  pretension,  under  a  forced  veil  of  humility,  to  improve  npon  acquaint- 
ance. I  was  much  more  satisfied  with  her  daughter,  who  Is  sister  of  young 
Mrs.  Talbot,  in  your  neighbourhood.  She  is  very  pretty  and  seems  lively 
and  sensible.  I  do  not  wonder  I  was  struck  with  her,  for  I  have  since 
heard  from  Mrs.  Vanbrugh  that  Mr.  Windham,  when  at  Bath,  was  quite 
In  love  with  her  ;  that  Is,  such  love  as  belongs  to  admiration,  and  as  leads 
to  flirtation,  and  ends  In  nothing  at  all. 

vt"  7p  tP  vP"  VC-  w  W  vP 

One  evening  I  spent  at  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Ord's  when  I  grew  too 
well  for  longer  refusal ;  and  this  was  to  visit  Mrs.  Horseman,  a  very  old, 
very  little,  very  civil,  very  ancient-familied,  good,  quaint  old  lady.  She 
talked  to  me  of  nothing  but  the  Court,  having  known  Mrs.  Schwellenberg 
and  Mrs.  Stalnforth  when  they  were  at  Bath. 

Three  days  before  we  left  Bath,  as  I  was  coming  with  Mrs.  Ord  from  the 
Pump-room,  we  encountered  a  chair  from  which  a  lady  repeatedly  kissed 
her  hand  and  bowed  to  me.  I  was  too  nearsighted  to  distinguish  who  she 
was,  till,  coming  close,  and  a  little  stopped  by  more  people,  she  put  her 
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face  to  the  glass,  and  said  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  How  d'ye  do  ?"  and  I  recol- 
lected the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

About  an  hour  after  I  had  again  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  her,  and  with 
Lady  Dowager  Spencer.  I  was  luckily  at  home  alone,  Mrs.  Ord  having 
dedicated  the  rest  of  the  morning  to  her  own  visits.  I  received  them,  there- 
fore, with  great  pleasure.  I  now  saw  the  Duchess  far  more  easy  and 
lively  in  her  spirits,  and,  consequently,  far  more  lovely  in  her  person. 
Vivacity  is  so  much  her  characteristic,  that  her  style  of  beauty  requires  it 
indispensably  ,*  her  beauty,  indeed,  dies  away  without  it.  I  now  saw  how 
her  fame  for  personal  charms  had  been  obtained  ;  the  expression  of  her 
smiles  is  so  very  sweet,  and  has  an  ingenuousness  and  openness  so  singular, 
that,  taken  in  those  moments,  not  the  most  rigid  critic  could  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  her  personal  celebrity.  She  was  quite  gay,  easy,  charming  ;  indeed, 
that  last  epithet  might  have  been  coined  for  her. 

The  last  person  I  saw  at  Bath  was  Lady  Spencer,  who,  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and,  in  the  midst  of  our  packing,  came  and  sat  for  a  very  pleasant 
half- hour. 

This  has  certainly  been  a  singular  acquaintance  for  me — that  the  first 
visit  I  should  make  after  leaving  the  Queen  should  be  to  meet  the  head  of 
the  opposition  public,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  ! 

Saturday  September  10th. — We  left  Bath  in  a  beautiful  morning,  in 
Mrs.  Ord's  coach  and  four,  and  arrived  at  very  good  dinner-time  at  Dun- 

stan  Park,  where  my  sweet  and  lovely  Mrs. received  us  with  open 

arms. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  spent  at  Sandleford,  the  place  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu. She  lives  but  a  few  miles  from  Dunstan  Park,  and  sent  over  to 
invite  us.  We  found  no  company  but  Mrs.  Mathew,  who  continues  as 
much  a  favourite  with  me  as  ever,  and  her  four  noble  little  children,  all 
born  since  my  Royal  abode.  We  had  a  dehghtful  day  here  :  and  here  we 
left  Mrs.  Ord.  She  was  to  spend  two  nights  at  Sandleford,  and  then  to 
return  to  Bath.  I  took  leave  of  her  with  the  most  affectionate  gratitude  for 
her  extraordinary  and  most  active  friendship  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
almost  only  foible  she  has,  a  cynical  spirit,  was  nearly  buried  in  a  better 
and  fuller  sense  of  her  nobler  qualities,  as  well  as  of  her  distinguishing 
kindness. 

Mrs.  Mathew  most  heartily  invited  me  to  spend  a  little  time  with  her 
and  her  sposo  in  Kent,  which,  if  it  can  be  contrived,  I  shall  do  with  plea- 
sure. 

Monday,  September  12th. — My  dear  M ,  as  I  still  always  call  her 

when  I  speak  or  write  to  her,  accompanied  me  near  forty  miles  on  my  way 
to  Micklehara. 

Here  I  stop. — I  came  to  my  dearest  Susan, — I  was  received  by  my 
dearest  Fredy, — and,  at  length,  just  where  I  most  wished,  I  finished. 

N.B.  As  our  frequent  interruptions  prevented  my  reading  you  and  my 
Fredy  a  paragraph  from  my  father  concerning  Mr.  Burke,  which,  for  my 
sake,  I  know  you  will  like,  I  will  here  copy  it : — 

"  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua  last  week,  and  met  Mr.  Burke,  his  brother,  Mr. 
Malone,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  a  French  Abbe  or 
Chevalier.  I  found  Mr.  Burke  in  the  room  on  my  arrival,  and  after  the 
first  very  cordial  civilities  were  over,  he  asked  me,  with  great  eagerness, 
whether  I  thought  he  might  go  in  his  present  dress  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Miss  Burney  ;  and  was  taking  up  his  hat,  till  I  told  him  you  were  out  of 
town.     He  imagined,  I  suppose,  you  were  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  where  he 
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used  to  call  upon  you.  In  talking  over  your  health,  the  recovery  of  your 
liberty  and  of  society,  he  said  if  Johnson  had  been  alive,  your  history 
would  have  furnished  him  with  an  additional  and  interesting  article  to  his 
«  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  He  said  he  had  never  been  more  mistaken 
in  his  life.  He  thought  the  Queen  had  never  behaved  more  amiably,  or 
shown  more  good  sense,  than  in  appropriating  you  to  her  service  ;  but  what 
a  service  had  it  turned  out ! — a  confinement  to  such  a  companion  as  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  ! — Here  exclamations  of  severity  and  kindness  in  turn  lasted 
a  considerable  time." 

If  ever  I  see  Mr.  Burke  where  he  speaks  to  me  upon  this  subject,  I  will 
openly  confide  to  him  how  impossible  it  was  that  the  Queen  should  conceive 
the  subserviency  expected,  so  unjustly  and  unwarrantably,  by  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg ;  to  whom  I  ought  only  to  have  belonged  officially,  and  at  official 
hours,  unless  the  desire  of  further  intercourse  had  been  reciprocal.  The 
Queen  had  imagined  that  a  younger  and  more  lively  colleague  would  have 
made  her  faithful  old  servant  happier ;  and  that  the  idea  was  merely  ami- 
able in  Her  Majesty,  who  could  little  suspect  the  misery  inflicted  on  that 
poor  new  colleague. 


FROM  DR.  BURNEY  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Chelsea  College,  8th  October,  1791.  '' 
My  dear  Fanny, 

And  so  prepare  for  your  departure  on  Thursday :  we  shall  expect  you 
here  to  dinner  by  four. — The  great  grubbery  will  be  in  nice  order  for  you, 
as  well  as  the  little ;  both  have  lately  had  many  accessions  of  new  books. 
The  ink  is  good,  good  pens  in  plenty,  and  the  most  pleasant  and  smooth 
paper  in  the  world ! 

"  Come,  Rosalind,  oh  come  and  see, 
What  quires  are  in  store  for  thee,"  &c. 

I  have  scribbled  nothing  but  letters  lately,  save  a  touch  at  Mr.  J. n's 

pert  and  arrogant  pamphlet.  Poor  Metastasio  lies  stock  still,  and  has  ever 
since  I  lost  my  amanuensis,  Bessy  Young,  now  Hoole.  I  have  idly  got  into 
miscellaneous  reading — the  Correspondence  of  Voltaire,  Soame  Jenyns's 
works,  Aikin's  Poems,  Mr.  Beckford's  '  Jamaica,'  two  volumes. — How  I 
want  Mr.  Lock  to  read  them !  and  how  he  wants  him  to  see  the  drawings 
he  had  made  there, — in  Spain,  Italy,  &c., — that  he  has  preserved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  all  during  the  hurricane  at  Jamaica !  "  But,"  says  he,  "  Mr. 
L.  will  never  think  of  coming  to  such  a  place  as  this !"  (the  Fleet  Prison.) 

I  intend  to  try  to  get  Sir  Joshua  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, to  visit  him  there  with  me.  I  was  with  the  dear,  worthy,  and  charm- 
ing man,  two  hours  on  Wednesday,  and  love  him  and  honour  him  more  than 
ever.  What  a  place — surrounded  with  fresh  horrors  ! — for  the  habitation 
of  such  a  man  ! 

My  most  worthy  and  good  nephew  Charles,  of  Titchfield  Street,  goes  to 
him  generally  once  a  week,  and  dines,  and  plays  to  him  on  a  miserable 
pianoforte  for  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.     What  a  long  parenthesis  ! — 

Major  Rennell   has  been  so  kind  as  to   give  me  a  copy  of  the  memoir  * 
belonging  to  his  admirable  map  of  Hindoostan,  which  is   out  of  print.     It 
teaches  more  about  India  than  all  the  books  besides  that  have  ever  been 
written.     I  think  you  will  voraciously  devour  this.     It  is  Dr.  Robertson's 
great  resource  in  the  disquisitions  he  has  lately  published  on  India.     I  have 
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likewise  just  got  Rochon's  '  Voyage  a  Madagascar,  et  aux  Indes  Orien- 
tales,'  which  I  like  very  much. 

Say  millions  of  kindnesses  to  dear  Susey  for  us  all ;  I  have  neither  time 
nor  space  to  say  more  myself  than  that 

I  am  yours  very  affectionately, 

C.  B. 

Chelsea  College. 

October. — Though  another  month  is  begun  since  I  left  my  dearest  of 
friends,  I  have  had  no  journalizing  spirit ;  but  I  will  give  all  heads  of  chap- 
ters, and  try  to  do  better. 

My  meeting  with  Miss  Cambridge  at  Kingston  I  have  told  already  ;  and 
I  soon  afterwards  set  my  good  aunts  safely  down  at  their  new  Richmond 
abode.  I  found  my  beloved  father  in  excellent  health,  spirits,  and  good 
humour ;  my  mother  tolerably,  and  Sarah  well  and  affectionate.  James 
was  at  dinner  with  them,  and  in  perfect  good  plight,  except  when  he 
ruminated  upon  his  little  godson's  having  three  names ;  that  I  fancy  he 
regards  as  rather  aristocrat,  for  he  made  as  grave  a  remonstrance  against 
it  as  he  endeavoured  to  do  at  the  very  moment  they  were  pronounced  in 
the  midst  of  the  christening. 

I  have  lived  altogether  in  the  most  quiet  and  retired  manner  possible. 
My  health  gains  ground,  gradually,  but  very  perceptibly,  and  a  weakness 
that  makes  me  soon  exhausted  in  whatever  I  undertake  is  all  of  illness  now 
remaining. 

I  have  never  been  so  pleasantly  situated  at  home  since  I  lost  the  sister  of 
my  heart  and  my  most  affectionate  Charlotte.  My  father  is  almost  con- 
stantly within.  Indeed,  I  now  live  with  him  wholly;  he  has  himself 
appropriated  me  a  place,  a  seat,  a  desk,  a  table,  and  every  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  he  never  seemed  yet  so  earnest  to  keep  me  about  him.  We 
read  together,  write  together,  chat,  compare  notes,  communicate  projects, 
and  diversify  each  other's  employments.  He  is  all  goodness,  gaiety,  and 
affection  ;  and  his  society  and  kindness  are  more  precious  to  me  than . 
ever. 

Fortunately,  in  this  season  of  leisure  and  comfort,  the  spirit  of  compo- 
sition proves  active.  The  day  is  never  long  enough,  and  I  could  employ 
two  pens  almost  incessantly,  in  merely  scribbling  what  will  not  be  repressed. 
This  is  a  delight  to  my  dear  father  inexpressibly  great :  and  though  I  have 
gone  no  further  than  to  let  him  know,  from  time  to  time,  the  species  of 
matter  that  occupies  me,  he  is  perfectly  contented,  and  patiently  waits  till 
something  is  quite  finished,  before  he  insists  upon  reading  a  word.  This 
"suits  my  humour  well,"  as  my  own  industry  is  all  gone  when  once  its 
intent  is  produced. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  been  going  on  with  my  third  tragedy.  I  have  two 
written,  but  never  yet  have  had  opportunity  to  read  them;  which,  of  course, 
prevents  their  being  corrected  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  fitted  for  the 
perusal  of  less  indulgent  eyes  ;  or  rather  of  eyes  less  prejudiced. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  present  composed  and  happy  state  of 
my  mind,  I  could  never  have  suggested  these  tales  of  wo;  but,  having  only 
to  connect,  combine,  contract,  and  finish,  I  will  not  leave  them  undone. 
Not,  however,  to  sadden  myself  to  the  same  point  in  which  I  began  them,  I 
read  more  than  I  write,  and  call  for  happier  themes  from  others,  to  enliven 
my  mind  from  the  dolorous  sketches  I  now  draw  of  my  own. 

The  library  or  study,  in  which  we  constantly  sit,  supplies  such  delightful 
variety  of  food,  that  I  have  nothing  to  wish.     Thus,  my  beloved  sisters  and 
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friends,  you  see  me,  at  length,  enjoying  all  that  peace,  ease,  and  chosen 
recreation  and  employment,  for  which  so  long  I  sighed  in  vain,  and  which, 
till  very  lately,  I  had  reason  to  believe,  even  since  attained,  had  been 
allowed  me  too  late.  I  am  more  and  more  thankful  every  night,  every 
morning,  for  the  change  in  my  destiny,  and  present  blessings  of  my  lot  ; 
and  you,  my  beloved  Susan  and  Fredy,  for  whose  prayers  I  have  so  often 
applied  in  my  sadness,  suffering,  and  despondence,  afford  me  now  the  same 
community  of  thanks  and  acknowledgments. 

November. — I  spent  one  evening  with  Mrs.  Ord,  and  met  our  Esther, 
and  heard  sweet  music  from  her  sweet  soul-touching  finger.  The  respecta- 
ble Mrs.  Bateman  was  there  also,  and  we  had  much  Windsor  chattery. 
Miss  Merry,  too,  was  of  the  party ;  she  is  sister  of  the  "  Liberty"  Mr. 
Merry,  who  wrote  the  ode  for  our  revolution  club,  and  various  other 
things ;  and  a  tragedy  called  "  Lorenzo,"  in  which  Miss  Brunton  per- 
formed his  heroine  so  highly  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  made  his  addresses 
to  her,  and  forthwith  married  her. 

The  sister  and  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  lives,  were  much  hurt  by  this 
alliance ;  and  especially  by  his  continuing  his  wife  on  the  stage,  and  with 
their  own  name.  She  remonstrated  against  this  indelicacy  ;  but  he  an- 
swered her,  she  ought  to  be  proud  he  had  brought  a  woman  of  such  virtue 
and  talents  into  the  family.  Her  virtue,  his  marrying  her  proved  ,*  and  her 
talents  would  all  be  thrown  away  by  taking  her  off  the  stage. 

Miss  Merry  seems  past  thirty,  plain,  but  sensible  in  her  face,  and  very 
much  the  gentlewoman  in  her  manners,  with  a  figure  remarkably  good  and 
well  made.  She  sat  next  me,  and  talked  to  me  a  great  deal.  She  ex- 
tremely surprised  me  by  entering  speedily  into  French  affairs,  which  I 
would  not  have  touched  upon  for  the  world,  her  brother's  principles  being 
notorious.  However,  she  eagerly  gave  me  to  understand  her  own  were  the 
reverse :  she  spoke  of  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlets  with  the  highest  praise  ;  the 
first  of  them,  she  said,  though  eloquently  written,  could  only  soothe  those 
who  already  felt  with  him  ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  new  Whigs  she  con- 
sidered as  framed  to  make  converts  of  whoever  was  unprejudiced.  Per- 
haps she  is  one  of  the  number  herself.  She  inveighed  against  the  cruelties 
of  the  let-loose  mob  of  France,  and  told  me  some  scenes  that  had  lately 
passed  in  Avignon,  that  were  so  terrible  I  excused  myself  from  dwelling  on 
the  subject. 

She  is  a  sensible,  cultivated,  and  well-read  woman,  and  very  well  man- 
nered* 

Another  evening,  after  visiting  our  Esther,  my  father  took  me  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  I  had  long  languished  to  see  that  kindly  zealous  friend, 
but  his  ill  health  had  intimidated  me  from  making  the  attempt ;  and  now 
my  dear  father  went  up  stairs  alone,  and  inquired  of  Miss  Palmer  if  her 
uncle  was  well  enough  to  admit  me.  He  returned  for  me  immediately.  I 
felt  the  utmost  pleasure  in  again  mounting  his  staircase. 

Miss  Palmer  hastened  forward  and  embraced  me  most  cordially.  I  then 
shook  hands  with  Sir  Joshua.  He  had  a  bandage  over  one  eye,  and  the 
other  shaded  with  a  green  half-bonnet.  He  seemed  serious  even  to  sad- 
ness, though  extremely  kind.  "  I  am  very  glad,"  he  said,  in  a  meek  voice 
and  dejected  accent,  "  to  see  you  again,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you  better  ! 
but  I  have  only  one  eye  now, — and  hardly  that." 

I  was  really  quite  touched.  The  expectation  of  total  blindness  depresses 
him  inexpressibly  ;  not,  however,  inconceivably.  I  hardly  knew  how  to 
express,  either  my  concern  for  his  altered  situation  since  our  meeting,  or 
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my  joy  in  again  being  with  him  :  but  my  difficulty  was  short ;  Miss 
Palmer  eagerly  drew  me  to  herself,  and  recommended  to  Sir  Joshua  to  go 
on  with  his  cards.  He  had  no  spirit  to  oppose  ;  probably,  indeed,  no 
inclination. 

Dr.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  impeachment  against  Mr.  Has- 
tings, and  Miss  Lawrence,  his  sister,  Mr.  King,  and  Dr.  Blagden,  were  the 
company.     Some  days  no  one  is  admitted. 

Mr.  King  is  brother  to  our  lost  Captain. 

One  other  time  we  called  again,  in  a  morning.  Sir  Joshua  and  his 
niece  were  alone,  and  that  invaluable  man  was  even  more  dejected  than 
before.     How  grievous  to  me  it  is  to  see  him  thus  changed  ! 

I  called  also  one  morning  upon  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  She  received  me 
with  much  profession  of  regard,  and  with  more  than  profession  of  esteem — 
since  she  evinced  it  by  the  confidential  discourse  into  which  she  soon  en- 
tered upon  the  Royal  Family  and  herself.  However,  I  easily  read  that  she 
still  has  not  forgiven  my  resignation,  and  still  thinks  I  failed  in  loyalty  of 
duty,  by  not  staying,  though  to  die,  rather  than  retire,  though  to  live. 

This,  however,  is  so  much  a  part  of  her  very  limited  knowledge,  and 
very  extensive  prejudice,  that  I  submit  to  it  without  either  wonder  or  resent- 
ment. 

She  trusted  me,  nevertheless,  just  as  usual,  in  speaking  of  the  Court 
affairs.  I  entreated  her  permission  to  venture  to  trouble  her  with  "  laying 
my  humblest  duty  at  the  Queen's  feet ;"  for  that  is  the  phrase  now  allowed. 
She  told  me  I  had  a  "  reelly  right"  to  that,  and  promised  to  do  it,  with 
great  good  humour.  When  she  settled  in  town  for  the  winter,  she  desired 
to  see  me  often  ;  she  said  she  should  return  to  Windsor  in  two  days.  The 
family  were  all  there  as  usual.  We  had  much  talk  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  his  marriage,  &c. 

I  then  called  upon  Mrs.  Stainforth  :  none  other  of  my  friends  were  in 
town.  She  also  received  me  with  great  civility,  and  hardly  would  let  me 
quit  her,  opening  her  heart  in  the  old  way,  upon  her  sufferings  from  the 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  'Tis  dreadful  that  power  thus  often  leads 
to  every,  abuse  !  I  grow  democrat  at  once  on  these  occasions.  Indeed,  I 
feel  always  democrat  where  I  think  power  abused,  whether  by  the  great  or 
the  little. 

These  are  all  my  visits  abroad,  except  calls  upon  Esther.  At  home  we 
saw  Dr.  Gillies  once ;  he  was  very  communicative  and  informing,  and  I 
enjoyed  his  conversation.  He  is  now  occupied  in  writing  a  "  History  of  the 
World  to  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  the  Days  of  Alexander." 
It  is  a  stupendous  undertaking.  He  allows  himself  five  years  :  I  shall  give 
him  joy  if  he  completes  it  in  ten. 

Mrs.  Bogle  dined  here  another  day.  She  seems  altered  much  for  the 
worse.  Her  playful  wit  seems  turning  into  biting  sarcasm,  and  her  affec^ 
tionate  and  pleasing  manners  are  wholly  changed.  I  was  very  sorry.  Per^ 
haps  this  may  wear  off  when  I  see  more  of  her. 

I  rejoiced  extremely  in  again  meeting  with  good  old  Mr.  Hutton,  whose 
health  and  spirits  are  much  better  than  when  I  saw  him  last.  He  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  two  ladies  of  fortune  and  fashion, — Miss  Biscoe  and 

Miss , — who  live  very  much  at  their  ease,  together,  and  who  call  him 

father,  and  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  of  children.  How  singularly  he 
merits  this  singular  happy  fortune  !  so  good,  so  active,  so  noble,  as  he  is  in 
all  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  so  utterly  inattentive  to  his  own 
interest.     He  was  heartily  glad,  he  said,  to  see  me  at  home  again. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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The  younger  Latrobe  and  his  wife  have  dined  here.  His  wife  seems  a 
natural,  cheerful,  good  character,  rather  unformed,  though  with  very  good 
and  even  sharp  natural  parts.  She  told  me  she  supposed  I  had  forgotten 
her.  I  had  never  seen  her,  I  answered.  "O  yes,"  she  said,  "  before  I  was 
married  I  met  you  at  Mrs.  Montagu's.  I  was  Miss  Sellon.  I  should  have 
known  you  again,  because  I  took  such  good  note  of  you,  as  Mrs.  Montagu 
said  you  were  an  authoress,  before  you  came  in,  which  made  me  look  at 
you." 

M.  La  Blancherie,  whose  note  to  me,  long  ago  at  Windsor,  you  may 
remember,  now  comes  here  perpetually,  and  nearly  wears  us  out  with  his 
visits.  Of  late,  we  have  agreed,  since  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  to  make 
him  read.  He  has  given  us  Corneille's  "  Rodagune,"  which  I  found  less 
exquisite  than  when  I  read  it  with  my  Susan ;  Voltaire's  "  Mort  de  Cesar," 
which  I  think  far  more  feroce  than  Shakspeare's  "  Julius  Csesar,"  as  Vol- 
taire makes  Csesar  previously  acknowledge  Brutus  for  his  son,  which  ren- 
ders the  parricide  a  deed  to  shock  even  democratic  ears  ! — and  he  has  begun 
"  Polyeucte."     This  is  surely  the  best  thing  we  could  do  with  the  man. 

I  go  on  with  various  writings,  at  different  times,  just  as  the  humour 
strikes.  I  have  promised  my  dear  father  a  Christmas-box  and  a  New 
Year's  gift  upon  my  return  from  Norbury  Park ;  and  therefore  he  now 
kindly  leaves  me  to  my  own  devices. 

December. — I  most  gladly  accepted  an  invitation  to  my  good  Mrs.  Ord, 
to  meet  a  circle  of  old  friends. 

The  day  proved  extremely  pleasant.  We  went  to  dinner,  my  father  and 
I,  and  met  Mrs.  Montagu,  in  good  spirits,  and  very  unaffectedly  agreeable. 
No  one  was  there  to  awaken  ostentation,  no  new  acquaintance  to  require 
any  surprise  from  her  powers ;  she  was  therefore  natural  and  easy,  as  well 
as  informing  and  entertaining. 

Mrs.  Garrick  embraced  me  again  and  again,  to  express  a  satisfaction  in 
meeting  me  once  more  in  this  social  way,  that  she  would  have  thought  it 
indecorous  to  express  by  words.  I  thanked  her  exactly  in  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  and,  without  a  syllable  being  uttered,  she  said,  "  I  rejoice  you 
are  no  longer  a  courtier  ;"  and  I  answered,  "  I  love  you  dearly  for  prefer- 
ring me  in  my  old  state  !" 

Major  Rennell,  whose  East  India  geographical  erudition  you  must  have 
heard  of  from  Captain  Phillips,  was  full  of  characteristic  intelligence,  simply 
and  clearly  delivered  ;  and  made  us  all  wiser  by  his  matter,  if  we  remem- 
bered it,  and  gayer  by  his  manner,  whether  we  remembered  it  or  not.  I 
hope  to  meet  him  often.  He  is  a  gay  little  wizen  old  man,  in  appearance, 
from  the  eastern  climate's  dilapidations  upon  his  youth  and  health,  but  I 
believe  not  old  in  years,  any  more  than  in  spirits. 

Dr.  Russel,  whose  odd  comic  humour  my  dear  Susan  is  acquainted  with, 
contributed,  by  its  vein  and  freedom,  to  the  general  good  humour  and  con- 
viviality of  the  table. 

The  two  Ords  and  two  Burneys  complete  the  dinner  account :  and  much 
pleasant  conversation  passed. 

In  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  Lady  Rothes,  with  whom  I  had  my 
peace  to  make  for  a  long-neglected  letter  upon  my  "  restoration  to  society," 
as  she  termed  it,  and  who  was  very  lively  and  pleasant. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys  (whom  alone  of  the  party  I  had  ever  met  under  the 
Royal  auspices—during  the  King's  illness  how  often !  and  during  poor 
Lady  Caroline  Waldegrave's  very  recently)  frankly  told  me  he  could  not  be 
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surprised  at  my  resignation,  having  seen  my  declining  health,  and  remarked 
my  insufficiency  for  my  occupation. 

Mr.  Pepys,  who  came  just  that  instant  from  Twickenham,  which  he 
advanced  eagerly  to  tell  me,  talked  of  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  his  admirable 
wit  and  spirits,  and  Miss  Cambridge,  and  her  fervent  friendship  for  me,  and 
the  charm  and  agreeability  of  the  whole  house,  with  an  ardour  so  rapid, 
there  scarce  needed  any  reply. 

Lastly,  let  me  mention  Mr.  Batt,  who  gave  me  a  most  kindly  congratulatory 
bow  upon  his  entrance.  I  knew  his  opinion  of  my  retreat,  and  understood 
it :  but  I  was  encircled  till  the  concluding  part  of  the  evening  by  the  Pepys 
and  Lady  Rothes,  &c. ;  and  then  Mr.  Batt  seated  himself  by  my  elbow,  and 
began,  almost  as  bad  as  Mr.  Windham — nay  worse  than  Mr.  Windham  has 
ventured  to  speak  to  me. 

"  How  I  rejoice,"  he  cried,  "  to  see  you  at  length  out  of  thraldom  !" 

"  Thraldom  ?"  quoth  I,  "  that's  rather  a  strong  word  !  I  assure  you  'tis 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  it  pronounced  full  and  plumply." 

"  O,  but,"  cried  he,  laughing,  "  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  because  you 
know  my  principles.  You  know  me  to  be  loyal — you  could  not  stand  it 
from  an  opposition-man — but  saints  may  do  much  !" 

He  is  a  professoed  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  then  began  some  exculpation  of  my  late  fatigues,  assuring  him  they 
were  the  effect  of  a  situation  not  understood,  and  not  of  any  hardness  of 
heart. 

"  Very  probably,"  cried  he ;  "  but  I  am  glad  you  have  ended  them  :  I 
applaud — I  honour  the  step  you  have  taken.  Those  who  suffer,  yet  still 
continue  in  fetters,  I  never  pity  ; — there  is  a  want  of  integrity,  as  well  as 
spirit,  in  such  submission." 

*'  Those  they  serve,"  cried  I,  "  are  not  the  persons  to  blame  ;  they  are 
commonly  uninformed  there  is  any  thing  to  endure,  and  believe  all  is  repaid 
by  the  smiles  so  universally  solicited." 

*'  I  know  it,"  cried  he;  "  and  it  is  that  general  base  subservience  that 
makes  me  struck  with  your  opposite  conduct." 

"  My  conduct,"  quoth  I,  "  was  very  simple  ;  though  I  believe  it  did  not 
the  less  surprise ;  but  it  all  consisted  in  not  pretending,  when  I  found  myself 
sinking,  to  be  swimming." 

He  said  many  other  equally  good-natured  things,  and  finished  them  with 
"  But  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  see  you  here  in  this  manner,  dressed 
no  more  than  other  people  !  I  have  not  seen  you  these  five  years  past  but 
looking  dizened  out  for  the  drawing-room,  or  something  as  bad !" 

This  is  all  the  account  I  can  possibly  spare  of  this  day,  which  was  a 
lively  and  agreeable  one  completely. 

A  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Smelt  called,  and  sent  in  his  card  upon  being 
denied.  He  came  to  ask  me  to  Kew,  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Mrs. 
Cholmley.     My  father  was  at  home,  and  readily  complied. 

I  found  poor  Mrs.  Cholmley  rather  better  than  I  expected ;  solitude,  and 
patience,  and  religion,  have  now  quietized  both  father  and  daughter  into 
tolerable  contentment.  They  live  wholly  together,  and  determine  by  death 
alone  to  be  separated.  Miss  Phipps,  the  last  dying  legacy  of  Mr.  Cholmley's 
charming  daughter.  Lady  Mulgrave,  is  under  their  care  :  she  is  a  very 
fine  handsome  little  girl,  about  three  years  old,  and  extremely  entertaining. 
I  was  much  gratified  in  making  this  visit,  because  I  saw  this  excellent 
father  and  daughter  revived  from  their  late  disconsolate  state,  and  though, 
no  longer  able  to  contribute  to  cheering  life,  very  v/illing  to  receive  what 
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comfort  and  alleviation  the  cheerfulness  of  others  can  bestow.  I  wish  I 
could  see  them  more  frequently. 

Our  visit  to  Mrs.  Montagu  turned  out  very  unmarked.  I  met  my  good 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ord,  and  a  little  chat  with  them  was  all  my  entertainment  ; 
for  though  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  Dr.  Russel  were  also  there,  the  circle  was 
formalised,  and  never  broken  into.  The  Pepys  and  Dr.  Blagden  were  of 
the  party,  but  no  one  ventured  to  break  the  ring. 

I  was  pleased  in  seeing  Miss  Fanny  Williams,  as  she  is  called,  the 
young  person  who  was  left  an  infant  at  the  door  of  Lady  Amherst,  and  who 
is  reputed  to  be  the  daughter  of  every  woman  of  rank  whose  character,  at 
that  date,  was  susceptible  of  suspicion.  She  looks  a  modest  and  pretty 
young  creature,  and  Lady  Amherst  brings  her  up  with  great  kindness  and 
propriety. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  FRANCIS. 
My  beloved  Charlotta, 

^  ^  Tr  w  w  'w 

I  think  you  quite  right  for  giving  up  all  mere  card  visits  that  you  are 
able  to  decline,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons  of  concurrence — that  I  should  do 
the  same  myself.  'Tis  a  miserable  waste  of  existence  to  do  what  judgment 
and  reason  never  approve,  when  even  inclination  and  pleasure  are  at  the 
same  time  averse  ;  and  I  am  sure  by  morning  calls,  and  open,  though 
moderated,  confessions  of  disaffection  to  the  employment,  you  may  avoid 
both  that  and  offence  at  once ;  and  offence  is  the  only  terror  that  could  spur 
me  into  an  occupation  so  distasteful  to  me. 

We  are  now  in  almost  daily  expectation  of  seeing  good  Mr.  Sleepe  ;  but 
I  feel  no  haste,  as  I  think  he  must  be  happier  under  your  roof  than,  perhaps, 
under  any  other.  We  have  again  seen  his  daughter  Hetty,  who  is  quite 
well,  and  as  discreet  and  sensible  as  any  young  woman  need  be  wished  to 
be,  even  by  a  father. 

I  really  stared  a  little  at  the  pretty  broad  hint  you  gave  to  Lady  V., 
which  I  own  I  think  scarce  worth  while,  as  it  may  make  you  enemies,  yet 
answer  no  purpose.  It  will  be  better  to  shame  them  by  publishing  the  con- 
trary conduct  of  their  superior,  which  may  more  influence  them.  A  lady 
who  was  at  the  late  Cumberland  House  told  me  the  Duchess  of  York  never 
sat  down  till  she  had  done  every  duty  of  attention  to  every  couple  she 
danced  with.  Yet  she  is  very  delicate,  and  soon  fatigued ;  and  she  is  a 
princess  born  and  married. 

I  called  upon  poor  Mile.  Jacobi  yesterday  at  Brompton.  I  found  her  in 
a  small  room,  with  a  Madame  Warmai,  a  German,  who  speaks  English, 
and  issues  all  orders  and  directions ;  and  Mile.  Wincklemann,  whom  she 
calls  La  Betti,  and  who  attends  her  as  her  maid,  though  she  is  her  niece. 
She  has  had  a  dreadful  illness  ;  she  has  sprained  her  ankle ;  and  her  vexa- 
tion, joined  to  painful  exertion,  threw  her  into  a  nervous  fever.  She  has 
now  conquered  the  fever,  though  her  leg  is  still  on  bolsters,  and  she  cannot 
put  her  foot  to  the  ground.    What  a  misfortune  for  a  Royal  attendant ! 

She  told  me  much  of  Mr.  D.,  who  attends  her.  She  says  she  asked  him, 
one  day,  what  she  could  do  ? 

"  Sit  still,"  he  smilingly  answered. 

"  But  not  always,"  she  cried  ;  "  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  by-and-by?" 

*'  O,"  cried  he,  still  smiling,  "  I  never  think  of  the  future." 

How  consoling  !  She  added,  that  he  once  found  her  eating  some  leveret, 
and  said  he  "  rejoiced  to  see  her  now  so  well ;"  and  from  that  time  he  had 
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never  felt  her  pulse  nor  looked  at  her  tongue.  Tired  out  with  her  lingering 
complaints,  little  advance,  and  no  comfort,  she  at  last  reproached  him  with 
this,  and  bluntly  said,  "  Sir,  you  never  can  tell  how  I  do ;  you  never  feel 
my  pulse  !" 

He  smiled  still  more,  and  putting  out  his  arm,  held  it  close  to  her  hand, 
and  said,  "  Feel  mine  !" 

Quite  atfronted,  she  answered,  "  Never  !  so  long  as  I  breathe — never  I 
feel  that  pulse !" 

Do  you  not  know  him  again  ? 

MRS.  CHAPONE  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Are  you  in  town,  my  dear  Miss  Burney,  and  do  you  remember  an  old 
soul  that  used  to  love  your  company  1  If  you  will  give  it  me  next  Thurs- 
day evening,  you  will  meet  Pepys,  Boscawen,  &c.  ;  so  you  may  put  on  your 
blue  stockings.  If  you  have  got  any  boots  to  walk  about  in  the  mornings, 
I  shall  like  you  as  well  in  them. 

I  hope  all  the  family  are  well.  I  need  not  say  that  Dr.  Burney's  com- 
pany would  be  an  additional  pleasure  on  Thursday. 

I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 
H.  Chapone. 
No.  17,  Carlisle  Street,  Dean  Street, 
December  27. 
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January. — I  had  a  very  civil  note  from  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  telling  me 
that  Miss  Goldsworthy  was  ill,  which  made  Miss  Gomme  necessary  to  the 
Princesses,  and  therefore,  as  Mile.  Jacobi  was  still  lame,  Her  Majesty  wished 
for  my  attendance  on  Wednesday  noon. 

I  received  this  little  summons  with  very  sincere  pleasure,  and  sent  a 

28* 
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warm  acknowledgment  for  its  honour.  I  was  engaged  for  the  evening  to 
Mr.  Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford,  by  my  father,  who  promised  to  call  for  me 
at  the  Queen's  house. 

At  noon  I  went  thither,  and  saw,  by  the  carriages,  their  Majesties  were 
just  arrived  from  Windsor.  In  my  way  up-stairs  I  encountered  the  Princess 
Sophia.  I  really  felt  a  pleasure  at  her  sight,  so  great  that  I  believe  I  saluted 
her  ;  I  hardly  know ;  but  she  came  forward,  with  her  hands  held  out,  so 
good-humoured  and  so  sweetly,  I  was  not  much  on  my  guard.  How  I  wish 
I  had  gone  that  moment  to  my  Royal  Mistress,  while  my  mind  was  fully 
and  honestly  occupied  with  the  most  warm  satisfaction  in  being  called  again 
into  her  presence ! 

The  Princess  Sophia  desired  me  to  send  her  Miss  Gomme,  whom  she 
said  I  should  find  in  my  own  room.  Thither  I  went,  and  we  embraced  very 
cordially ;  but  she  a  little  made  me  stare  by  saying  "  Do  you  sleep  in  your 
old  bed?"  "  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  go  home  after  dinner  ;  and  she  said  no 
more,  but  told  me  she  must  have  two  hours'  conference  alone  with  me,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  things  she  had  to  discuss  with  me. 

We  parted  then,  and  I  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Schwellenberg.  There  I  was 
most  courteously  received,  and  told  I  was  to  go  at  night  to  the  play. 

I  replied  I  was  extremely  sorry,  but  I  was  engaged. 

She  looked  deeply  displeased,  and  I  was  forced  to  offer  to  send  an  excuse. 
Nothing,  however,  was  settled  ;  she  went  to  the  Queen,  whither  I  was  most 
eager  to  follow,  but  I  depended  upon  her  arrangement,  and  could  not  go  un- 
called. 

I  returned  to  my  own  room,  as  they  all  still  call  it,  and  Miss  Gomme  and 
Miss  Planta  both  came  to  me.  We  had  a  long  discourse  upon  matters  and 
things. 

By  and  by  Miss  Gomme  was  called  out  to  Princesses  Mary  and  Amelia  ; 
she  told  them  who  was  in  the  old  apartment,  and  they  instantly  entered  it. 
Princess  Mary  took  my  hand,  and  said  repeatedly,  "  My  dear  Miss  Burney, 
how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again  I"  and  the  lovely  little  Princess  Amelia 
kissed  me  twice,  with  the  sweetest  air  of  affection.  This  was  a  very 
charming  meeting  to  me,  and  I  expressed  my  real  delight  in  being  thus 
allowed  to  come  amongst  them  again,  in  the  strongest  and  truest  terms. 

I  had  been  but  a  short  time  alone,  when  Westerhaults  came  to  ask  me 
if  I  had  ordered  my  father's  carriage  to  bring  me  from  the  play. 

I  told  him  I  was  engaged,  but  would  give  up  that  engagement,  and  endea- 
vour to  secure  being  fetched  home  aller  the  play. 

Mrs.  Schwellenberg  then  desired  to  see  me. 

"  What  you  mean  by  going  home  ?"  cried  she,  somewhat  deridingly : 
"  know  you  not  you  might  sleep  here  1" 

I  was  really  thunderstruck  ;  so  weak  still,  and  so  unequal  as  I  feel  to 
undertake  night  and  morning  attendance,  which  I  now  saw  expected.  I 
was  obliged,  however,  to  comply  ;  and  I  wrote  a  note  to  Sarah,  and  another 
^ote  to  be  given  to  my  father,  when  he  called  to  take  me  to  Lord  Orford. 
Bat  I  desired  we  might  go  in  chairs,  and  not  trouble  him  for  the  carriage. 

This  arrangement,  and  my  dread  of  an  old  attendance  I  was  so  little 
refitted  for  renewing,  had  so  much  di&turbed  me  before  I  was  summoned  to 
the  Queen,  that  I  appeared  before  her  without  any  of  the  glee  and  spirits 
with  which  I  had  originally  obeyed  her  commands.  I  am  still  grieved  at 
this  circumstance,  as  it  must  have  made  me  seem  cold  and  insensible  to  her- 
self, when  I  was  merely  chagrined  at  the  peremptory  mismanagement  of 
her  agent.  Mr.  De  Luc  was  with  her.  She  was  gracious,  but  by  no  means 
lively  or  cordial.     She  was  offended,  probably, — and  there  was  no  reason 
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to  wonder,  and  yet  no  means  to  clear  away  the  cause.  This  gave  me  much 
vexation,  and  the  more  I  felt  it  the  less  I  must  have  appeared  to  merit  her 
condescension. 

Nevertheless,  after  she  was  dressed  she  honoured  me  with  a  summons  to 
the  White  Closet,  where  I  presently  felt  as  much  at  home  as  if  had  never 
quitted  the  Royal  residence.  She  inquired  into  my  proceedings,  and  I  began 
a  little  history  of  my  southwest  tour  ;  which  she  listened  to  till  word  was 
brought  the  King  was  come  from  the  Levee ;  dinner  was  then  ordered,  and 
I  was  dismissed. 

At  our  dinner,  the  party,  in  the  old  style,  was  Mr.  De  Luc,  Miss  Planta, 
Mrs.  Stainforth,  and  Miss  Gomme ;  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  was  not  well 
enough  to  leave  her  own  apartment,  except  to  attend  the  Queen. 

We  were  gay  enough,  I  own ;  my  spirits  were  not  very  low  in  finding 
myself  a  guest  at  that  table,  where  I  was  so  totally  unfit  to  be  at  home, 
and  whence,  nevertheless,  I  should  have  been  very  much  and  deeply  con- 
cerned to  have  found  myself  excluded,  since  the  displeasure  of  the  Queen 
could  alone  have  procured  such  a  banishment.  Besides,  to  visit,  I  like  the 
whole  establishment,  however  inadequate  I  found  them  for  supplying  the 
place  of  all  I  quitted  to  live  with  them.     O  who  could  succeed  there  ? 

During  the  dessert  the  Princess  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room.  I  was 
very  glad,  by  this  means,  to  see  all  this  lovely  female  tribe. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  I  made  off"  to  prepare  for  the  play,  with  fan, 
cloak,  and  gloves.  At  the  door  of  my  new  old  room  who  should  I 
encounter  but  Mr.  Stanhope  ?  He  was  all  rapture  in  his  old  way,  at  the 
meeting,  and  concluded  me,  I  believe,  reinstated.  I  got  ofi"  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  had  just  shut  myself  in,  and  him  out,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of 
the  King,  who  passed  the  door  to  go  to  the  dining-room. 

I  was  quite  chagrined  to  have  left  it  so  unseasonably,  as  my  whole  heart 
yearned  to  see  him.  He  stayed  but  a  minute,  and  I  heard  him  stop  close 
to  my  door,  and  speak  with  Mr.  De  Luc.  The  loudness  of  his  voice  assur- 
ing me  he  was  saying  nothing  he  meant  to  be  unheard,  I  could  not  resist 
softly  opening  the  door.  I  fancy  he  expected  this,  for  he  came  up  to  me 
immediately,  and  with  a  look  of  goodness  almost  amounting  to  pleasure — 
I  believe  I  may  say  quite — he  inquired  after  my  health,  and  its  restoration, 
and  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me  again.  Then  turning  gaily  to  Mr.  De 
Luc,  "  And  you,  Mr.  De  Luc,"  he  cried,  "  are  not  you,  too,  very  glad  to 
see  Miss  Buerni  again  ?" 

I  told  him,  very  truly,  the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  re-entered  his  roof. 
He  made  me  stand  near  a  lamp,  to  examine  me,  and  pronounced  upon  my 
amended  looks  with  great  benevolence  :  and,  when  he  was  walking  away, 
said  aloud  to  Mr.  De  Luc,  who  attended  him,  "  I  dare  say  she  was  very 
willing  to  come  !" 

I  heard  afterwards  from  Miss  Gomme  that  the  King  came  to  the  eating- 
room  purposely  to  see  me,  as  he  told  the  Princesses.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  grateful  I  feel  for  such  condescending  goodness  ,*  and  how  invariably  I 
experienced  it  during  my  whole  residence  under  his  roof. 
^  Our  party  in  the  box  for  the  Queen's  attendants  consisted  of  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Stanhope,  Miss  Planta,  Major  Price,  Greville  Upton,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Upton. 

The  King  and  Queen  and  six  Princesses  sat  opposite.  It  was  to  me  a 
lovely  and  most  charming  sight.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  and  his  bride,  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  sat  immediately  under  us. 
I  saw  the  Duchess  now  and  then,  and  saw  that  she  has  a  very  sensible  and 
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marked  countenance,  but  no  beauty.  She  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  people,  and  smiled  at  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  by  her  opposite  new 
relations. 

The  play  was  "  Cymon,"  with  alterations,  &c. 

At  night  I  once  more  attended  the  Queen,  and  it  seemed  as  strange  to 
me  as  if  I  had  never  done  it  before. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  Queen  gave  up  the  drawing-room,  on 
account  of  a  hurt  on  her  foot.  I  had  the  honour  of  another  very  long  con- 
ference in  the  White  Closet,  in  which  I  finished  the  account  of  my  late 
travels,  and  during  which,  though  she  was  very  gracious,  she  was  far  less 
communicative  than  heretofore,  saying  little  herself,  and  making  me  talk 
almost  all. 

When  I  attended  the  Queen  again  to-night,  the  strangeness  was  so  entirely 
worn  away,  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  never  left  my  office !  And  so 
again  on  Friday  morning. 

At  noon  the  Royal  Family  set  off  for  Windsor. 

The  Queen  graciously  sent  for  me  before  she  went,  to  bid  me  good  by, 
and  condescended  to  thank  me  for  my  little  services.  I  would  have  offered 
repetition  with  all  my  heart,  but  I  felt  my  frame  unequal  to  such  business. 
Indeed  I  was  half  dead  with  only  two  days'  and  nights'  exertion.  'Tis 
amazing  how  I  ever  went  through  all  that  is  passed. 

February. — I  shall  begin  this  month  at  the  13th,  the  day  I  left  my 
dearest  friends. 

I  found  our  small  family  at  home  in  much  the  same  state  I  had  left  it ; 
my  dear  father,  however,  rather  worse  than  better,  and  lower  and  more 
depressed  about  himself  than  ever.  To  see  him  dejected  is,  of  all  sights,  to 
me  the  most  melancholy,  his  native  cheerfulness  having  a  character  of  such 
temperate  sweetness,  that  there  is  no  dispensing  with  any  of  it,  as  its  utmost 
vigour  never  a  moment  overpowers. 

Among  the  tickets  I  found  of  visiters  during  my  absence,  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Bryant.  Good  and  kind  old  man !  how 
much  I  should  like  to  see  him  again  ! 

And  I  found  also,  waiting  my  return,  a  note  from  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
with  an  offer  of  a  ticket  for  Mr.  Hastings's  trial,  the  next  day,  if  I  wished 
to  go  to  it. 

I  did  wish  it  exceedingly,  no  public  subject  having  so  deeply  interested 
me ;  but  I  could  not  recollect  any  party  I  could  join,  and  therefore  I  pro- 
posed to  Captain  Phillips  to  call  on  his  Court  friend,  and  lay  before  her  my 
difficulty.  He  readily  declared  he  would  do  more,  for  he  would  frankly 
ask  her  for  a  ticket  himself,  and  stay  another  day,  merely  to  accompany 
me.  You  know  well  the  kind  pleasure  and  zeal  with  which  he  is  always 
ready  to  discover  and  propose  expedients  in  distress. 

His  visit  prospered,  and  we  went  to  Westminster  Hall  together. 
All  the  managers  attended  at  the  opening,  but  the  attendance  of  all 
others  was  cruelly  slack.  To  hear  the  attack,  the  people  came  in  crowds  ; 
to  hear  the  defence,  they  scarcely  came  in  tete-a-tetes  !  'Tis  barbarous 
there  should  be  so  much  more  pleasure  given  by  the  recital  of  guilt  than  by 
the  vindication  of  innocence  ! 

Mr.  Law  spoke  the  whole  time  ;  he  made  a  general  harangue  in  answer 
to  the  opening  general  harangue  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  he  spoke  many  things 
that  brought  forward  conviction  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  he  was  ter- 
rified exceedingly,  and  his  timidity  induced  him  to  so  frequently  beg  quarter 
from  his  antagonists,  both  for  any  blunders  and  any  deficiencies,  that  I  felt 
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angry  with  even  modest  egotism,  when  I  considered  that  it  was  rather  his 
place  to  come  forward  with  the  shield  and  armour  of  truth,  undaunted,  and 
to  have  defied,  rather  than  deprecated,  the  force  of  talents  when  without 
such  support. 

None  of  the  managers  quitted  their  box,  and  I  am  uncertain  whether  or 
not  any  of  them  saw  me.  Mr.  Windham,  in  particular,  I  feel  satisfied  either 
saw  me  not,  or  was  so  circumstanced,  as  manager,  that  he  could  not  come 
to  speak  with  me ;  for  else,  this  my  first  appearance  from  that  parental  roof 
under  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed  to  replace  me  would  have  been 
the  last  time  for  his  dropping  my  acquaintance.  Mr.  Sheridan  I  have  no 
longer  any  ambition  to  be  noticed  by ;  and  Mr.  Burke,  at  this  place,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  already  displeased,  so  unavoidably  cold  and  frigid  did  I  feel 
myself  when  he  came  here  to  me  formerly.  Any  where  else,  I  should 
bound  forward  to  meet  him,  with  respect,  and  affection,  and  gratitude. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Queen's  house.  I  found  Mrs.  Schwellenberg, 
who  instantly  admitted  me,  at  cards  with  Mr.  De  Luc.  Her  reception  was 
perfectly  kind ;  and  when  I  would  have  given  up  the  tickets,  she  told  me 
they  were  the  Queen's,  who  desired,  if  I  wished  it,  I  would  keep  them  for 
the  season. 

This  was  a  pleasant  hearing  upon  every  account,  and  I  came  away  in 
high  satisfaction. 

A  few  days  after,  I  went  again  to  the  trial,  and  took  another  Captain  for 
my  esquire — my  good  and  ever-affectionate  James.  The  Hall  was  still 
more  empty,  both  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  of  ladies  too,  than  the  first 
day  of  this  session.  I  am  quite  shocked  at  the  little  desire  there  appears  to 
hear  Mr.  Hastings's  defence. 

When  the  managers  entered,  James  presently  said,  "  Here's  Mr.  Wind- 
ham coming  to  speak  to  you."  And  he  broke  from  the  procession,  as  it 
was  descending  to  its  cell,  to  give  me  that  pleasure. 

His  inquiries  about  my  health  were  not,  as  he  said,  mere  common  inqui- 
ries ;  but,  without  any  other  answer  to  them  than  a  bow,  I  interrupted  their 
course  by  quickly  saying  "  You  have  been  excursioning  and  travelling  all 
the  world  o'er  since  I  saw  you  last." 

He  paid  me  in  my  own  coin  with  only  a  bow,  hastily  going  back  to 
myself:  "  But  your  tour,"  he  cried,  "  to  the  West,  after  all  that — " 

I  saw  what  was  following,  and,  again  abruptly  stopping  him,  "  But  here 
you  are  returned,"  I  cried,  "  to  all  your  old  labours  and  toils  again." 

"No,  no,,"  cried  he,  half  laughing,  "not  labours  and  toils  always;  they 
are  growing  into  pleasures  now." 

"  That's  being  very  good,  very  liberal,  indeed,"  quoth  I  supposing  him  to 
mean  hearing  the  defence  made  the  pleasure  ;  but  he  stared  at  me  with  so 
little  concurrence,  that,  soon  understanding  he  only  meant  bringing  their 
charges  home  to  the  confusion  of  the  culprit,  I  stared  again  a  little  while, 
and  then  said,  "  You  sometimes  accuse  me  of  being  ambiguous ;  I  think  you 
seem  so  yourself,  now  !" 

"  To  nobody  but  you,"  cried  he,  with  a  rather  reproachful  accent. 

"O,  now,"  cried  I,  "  you  are  not  ambiguous,  and  I  am  all  the  less 
pleased." 

"  People,"  cried  James,  honnement,  "  don't  like  to  be  convinced." 

"  Mr.  Hastings,"  said  Mr.  Windham,  "  does  not  convince,  he  does  not 
bring  conviction  home." 

"  Not  to  you,"  quoth  I,  returning  his  accent  pretty  fully. 

"  Why,  true,"  answered  he  very  candidly  ;  "  there  may  be  something  in 
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**  How  is  it  all  to  be  ?"  cried  James.  "  Is  the  defence  to  go  on  long,  and 
are  they  to  have  any  evidence  ;  or  how  ?" 

"  We  don't  know  this  part  of  the  business,"  said  Mr.  Windham,  smiling 
a  little  at  such  an  upright  downright  question  ;  "  it  is  Mr.  Hastings's  affair 
now  to  settle  it ;  however,  I  understand  he  means  to  answer  charge  after 
charge  as  they  were  brought  against  him,  first  by  speeches,  then  by  evi- 
dence :  however,  this  is  all  conjecture." 

We  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Hastings's  first  counsel,  and  I  expressed 
some  dissatisfaction  that  such  attackers  should  not  have  had  abler  and  more 
equal  opponents. 

"But  do  you  not  think  Mr.  Law  spoke  well?"  cried  he;  "clear,  forcible?" 

"  Not  forcible,"  cried  I,     I  would  not  say  not  clear. 

"He  was  frightened,"  said  Mr.  Windham,  "  he  might  not  do  himself  jus- 
tice. I  have  heard  him  elsewhere,  and  been  very  well  satisfied  with  him  ; 
but  he  looked  pale  and  alarmed,  and  his  voice  trembled." 

"  I  was  very  well  content  with  his  materials,"  quoth  I,  "  which  I  thought 
much  better  than  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  he  made  an 
opening  that,  with  a  very  little  skill,  might  most  adroitly  and  admirably 
have  raised  a  laugh  against  you  all." 

He  looked  a  little  askew,  I  must  own,  but  he  could  not  help  smiling : 
and  shall  I  now  lose  my  privileged  sincerity  when  I  make  it  the  basis  of 
speaking  with  him  on  the  subject  1     Certainly  not. 

I  gave  him  an  instance  in  point,  which  was  the  reverse  given  by  Mr. 
Law  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Burke  of  Tamerlane,  in  which  he  said 
those  virtues  and  noble  qualities  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  honourable 
manager  were  nowhere  to  be  found  but  on  the  British  stage. 

Now  this,  seriously,  with  a  very  little  ingenuity,  might  have  placed  Mr. 
Burke  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  comedians.  This  last  notion  I  did  not 
speak,  however ;  but  enough  was  understood,  and  Mr.  Windham  looked 
straight  away  from  me,  without  answering;  nevertheless,  his  profile, 
which  he  left  me,  showed  much  more  disposition  to  laugh  than  to  be  in- 
censed. 

Therefore  I  proceeded ;  pointing  out  another  lost  opportunity  that,  well 
saved,  might  have  proved  happily  ridiculous  against  them  ;  and  this  was 
Mr.  Law's  description  of  the  real  estate  of  India,  even  from  its  first  disco- 
very by  Alexander,  opposed  to  Mr.  Burke's  flourishing  representation  of  its 
golden  age,  its  lambs  and  tigers  associating,  &c.  &c. 

Still  he  looked  askew ;  but  I  believe  he  is  truth  itself,  for  he  offered  no 
defence,  though,  of  course,  he  would  not  enter  into  the  attack.  And  surely 
at  this  critical  period  I  must  not  spare  pointing  out  all  he  will  submit  to 
hear,  on  the  side  of  a  man  of  whose  innocence  I  am  so  fully  persuaded. 

"  I  must  own,  however,"  continued  I,  finding  him  still  attentive,  though 
silent,  "  Mr.  Law  provoked  me  in  one  point — his  apologies  for  his  own 
demerits.  Why  should  he  contribute  his  humble  mite  to  your  triumphs  1 
and  how  little  was  it  his  place  to  extol  your  superior  talents  !  as  if  you 
were  not  self-sufficient  enough  already,  without  his  aid !" 

Unless  you  had  heard  the  speech  of  Mr.  Law,  you  can  hardly  imagine 
with  what  timid  flattery  he  mixed  every  exertion  he  ventured  to  make  in 
behalf  of  his  client ;  and  I  could  not  forbear  this  little  observation,  because 
I  had  taken  notice  with  what  haughty  derision  the  managers  had  perceived 
the  fears  of  their  importance,  which  were  felt  even  by  the  very  counsel  of 
their  prisoner.  Mr.  Windham,  too,  who  himself  never  looks  either  insolent 
or  deriding,  must  be  sure  what  I  meant  for  his  associates  could  not  include 
himself.     He  did  not,  however,  perfectly  welcome  the  remark ;  he  still  only 
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gave  me  his  profile,  and  said  not  a  word, — so  I  went  on.  Mr.  Hastings 
little  thinks  what  a  pleader  I  am  become  in  his  cause,  against  one  of  his 
most  powerful  adversaries. 

*'  There  was  still  another  thing,"  quoth  I,  "  in  which  I  felt  vexed  with 
Mr.  Law  :  how  could  he  be  so  weak  as  to  beg  quarter  from  you,  and  to 
humbly  hope  that,  if  any  mistake,  any  blunder,  any  improvident  word 
escaped  him,  you  would  have  the  indulgence  to  spare  your  ridicule  1  O, 
yes,  to  be  sure !  when  I  took  notice  at  the  moment  of  his  supplication,  and 
before  any  error  committed,  that  every  muscle  of  every  face  amongst  you 
was  at  work  from  the  bare  suggestion." 

He  could  not  even  pretend  to  look  grave  now,  but,  turning  frankly 
towards  me,  said,  "  Why,  Mr.  Fox  most  justly  observed  upon  that  petition, 
that,  if  any  man  makes  a  blunder,  a  mistake,  'tis  very  well  to  apologize  : 
but  it  was  singular  to  hear  a  man  gravely  preparing  for  his  blunders  and  mis- 
takes, and  wanting  to  make  terms  for  them  beforehand." 

"  I  like  him  for  this,"  cried  James  again  bonnement,  "  that  he  seems  so 
much  interested  for  his  client." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  inquire,"  quoth  I,  "  one  thing  ?  You  know 
my  old  knack  of  asking  strange  questions." 

He  only  bowed — archly  enough,  I  assure  you. 

"  Did  I  fancy,  or  was  it  fact,  that  you  were  a  flapper  to  Mr.  Burke,  when 
Mr.  Law  charged  him  with  disingenuity,  in  not  having  recanted  the  accusa- 
tion concerning Devy  Sing?  He  appeared  to  me  in  much  perturbation,  and 
I  thought  by  his  see-saw  he  was  going  to  interrupt  the  speech  :  did  you 
prevent  him  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  "I  did  not ;  I  did  not  think  him  in  any  danger." 

He  rubbed  his  cheek,  though,  as  he  spoke,  as  if  he  did  not  much  like 
that  circumstance.  O  that  Mr.  Burke — so  great,  so  noble  a  creature — can 
in  this  point  thus  have  been  warped  ! 

I  ran  off  to  another  scene,  and  inquired  how  he  had  been  amused  abroad, 
and,  in  particular,  at  the  National  Assembly  1 

"  Indeed,"  he  answered,  "  it  was  extremely  curious  for  a  short  time  ;  but 
there  is  little  variety  in  it,  and  therefore  it  will  not  do  long." 

I  was  in  a  humour  to  be  just  as  sincere  here,  as  about  the  trial ;  so  you 
democrats  must  expect  no  better. 

"  I  understand,"  quoth  I,  "  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  abilities  in  this  new 
Assembly  ;  how  then  should  there  be  any  variety  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  that :  they  do  not  want  abilities  ,*  but  they  have  no 
opportunity  to  make  their  way." 

"  O  !"  quoth  I,  shaking  my  wise  head,  "  abilities,  real  abilities,  make  their 
own  way." 

"  Why,  that's  true  ;  but,  in  that  Assembly,  the  noise,  the  tumult " 

"  Abilities,"  again  quoth  I,  "  have  power  to  quell  noise,  and  tumult." 

"  Certainly,  in  general ;  but  not  in  France.  These  new  legislative 
members  are  so  solicitous  to  speak,  so  anxious  to  be  heard,  that  they  prefer 
uttering  any  tautology  to  listening  to  others ;  but  when  once  they  have 
begun,  they  go  on  with  what  speed  they  may,  and  without  selection,  rather 
than  stop.  They  see  so  many  ready  to  seize  their  first  pause,  they  know 
they  have  so  little  chance  of  a  second  hearing,  that  I  never  entered  the 
Assembly  without  being  reminded  of  the  famous  old  story  of  the  man  who 
patiently  bore  hearing  a  tedious  harangue,  by  saying  the  whole  time  to 
himself,  '  Well,  well,  'tis  his  turn  now;  but  let  him  beware  how  he  sneezes.'  " 

James  now  again  asked  some  question  of  their  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  trial.     He  answered,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
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present  state.  We  leave  Mr.  Hastings  now  to  himself,  and  his  own  set. 
Let  him  keep  to  his  cause,  and  he  may  say  what  he  will.  We  do  not 
mean  to  interfere,  nor  avail  ourselves  of  our  privileges." 

Mr.  Hastings  was  just  entered  ;  I  looked  down  at  him,  and  saw  his  half- 
motion  to  kneel ;  I  could  not  bear  it,  and,  turning  suddenly  to  my  neighbour, 
"  O,  Mr.  Windham,"  I  cried,  "  after  all,  'tis,  indeed,  a  barbarous  business  !" 

This  was  rather  further  than  I  meant  to  go,  for  I  said  it  with  serious 
earnestness ;  but  it  was  surprised  from  me  by  the  emotion  always  excited 
at  sight  of  that  unmerited  humiliation. 

He  looked  full  at  me  upon  this  solemn  attack,  and  with  a  look  of  chagrin 
amounting  to  displeasure,  saying,  "It  is  a  barbarous  business  ive  have  had 
to  go  through." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  this,  for,  except  through  the  medium  of  sport 
and  raillery,  I  have  certainly  no  claim  upon  his  patience.  But,  in  another 
moment,  in  a  tone  very  flattering,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  understand,  nor  can 
any  way  imagine,  how  you  can  have  been  thus  perverted  !" 

"  No,  no!"  quoth  I,  "  it  is  you  who  are  perverted  !" 

Here  Mr.  Law  began  his  second  oration,  and  Mr.  Windham  ran  down  to 
his  cell. 

I  fancy  this  was  not  exactly  the  conversation  he  expected  upon  my  first 
enlargement.  However,  though  it  would  very  seriously  grieve  me  to  hurt 
or  offend  him,  I  cannot  refuse  my  own  veracity,  nor  Mr.  Hastings's  injuries, 
the  utterance  of  what  I  think  truth. 

Mr.  Law  was  far  more  animated  and  less  frightened,  and  acquitted  him- 
self so  as  to  merit  almost  as  much  eloge  as,  in  my  opinion,  he  had  merited 
censure  at  the  opening.  It  was  all  in  answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  general  ex- 
ordium and  attack. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  some  days  after  to  see  again  the  good,  and  much- 
injured,  and  most  unfortunate  Mr.  Beckford.  He  is  at  length  released  from 
unjust  confinement,  but  he  has  an  air  of  dejection,  a  look,  a  voice,  a  man- 
ner, that  all  speak  the  term  of  his  sufferings  to  have  been  too  long  for  his 
spirits  to  recruit.  How  hard  a  case  !  I  wish  to  read  his  account  of  Jamaica; 
I  hear  it  much  commended.  He  is  now  writing  a  History  of  France.  I  un- 
derstand both  to  have  been  compiled  in  his  prison  !  How  praiseworthy  to 
have  made  such  an  exertion  of  his  abilities,  which  sorrow  and  resentment 
must  else  have  soured  and  corroded  for  life  ! 

At  Mrs.  Ord's,  one  morning,  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet  Mr.  Smelt ; 
he  looks  again  very  ill.  He  supports,  he  told  me,  a  fevered  being,  that  will 
soon  dissolve,  to  his  ultimate  joy.  No  man  could  ever  more  completely 
devote  his  whole  mind  to  the  object  of  his  afi^ection ;  his  happiness  was  all 
centered  in  her  life,  and  is  wholly  buried  with  her  ashes  ! 

I  met,  that  same  morning.  Miss  Fanshaw :  she  had  spent  the  preceding 
evening,  she  said  very  singularly  ;  she  had  heard  the  famous  M.  Lally 
Tolendahl  read  a  French  tragedy  upon  an  English  subject,  written  by  him- 
self! The  subject  was  the  death  of  Strafford.  He  read  it  to  a  large  but 
chosen  company,  at  Lady  Herries's.     I  should  much  like  to  have  heard  it. 

Upon  the  day  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  death,  I  was  in  my  bed,  with 
two  blisters,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  it  till  two  days  after.  I  shall  enter 
nothing  upon  this  subject  here  ;  our  current  letters  mentioned  the  particu- 
lars, and  I  am  not  desirous  to  retrace  them.  His  loss  is  as  universally  felt  as 
his  merit  is  universally  acknowledged,  and,  joined  to  all  public  motives,  I  had 
myself  private  ones  of  regret  that  cannot  subside.  He  was  always  peculiarly 
kind  to  me,  and  he  had  worked  at  my  deliverance  from  a  life  he  had  conceived 
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too  laborious  for  me,  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  daughter  ;  yet,  from  the 
time  of  my  coming  forth,  I  only  twice  saw  him.  I  had  not  recovered 
strength  for  visiting  before  he  was  past  receiving  me.  I  grieve  inexpressibly 
never  to  have  been  able  to  make  him  the  small  tribute  of  thanks  for  his 
most  kind  exertions  in  my  cause.  I  little  thought  the  second  time  I  saw 
him  would  be  my  last  opportunity,  and  my  intention  was  to  wait  some 
favourable  opening. 

Miss  Palmer  is  left  heiress,  and  her  unabating  attendance  upon  her  ines- 
timable uncle  in  his  sick-room  makes  every  body  content  with  her  great 
acquisition.  I  am  sure  she  loved  and  admired  him  with  all  the  warmth  of 
her  warm  heart.  I  wrote  her  a  {'ew  lines  of  condolence,  and  she  has  sent 
me  a  very  kind  answer.  She  went  immediately  to  the  Burkes,  with  whom 
she  will  chiefly,  I  fancy,  associate. 

March. — Sad  for  the  loss  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  all  of  us  ill  ourselves,  we 
began  this  month.  Upon  its  third  day  was  his  funeral.  My  dear  father 
could  not  attend ;  but  Charles  was  invited  and  went.  All  the  Royal 
Academy,  professors  and  students,  and  all  the  Literary  Club,  attended  as 
family  mourners.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Metcalf,  are  executors. 
Miss  Palmer  has  spared  nothing,  either  in  thought  or  expense,  that  could 
render  the  last  honours  splendid  and  grateful.  It  was  a  very  melancholy 
day  to  us  ;  though  it  had  the  alleviation  and  softening  of  a  letter  from  our 
dear  Charlotte,  promising  to  arrive  the  next  day. 

April. — This  wayward  month  opened  upon  me  with  none  of  its  smiles  : 
sickness  and  depression  pervaded  our  household. 

I  shall  now  pass  from  the  8th,  when  the  combined  forces  of  Mrs.  Ord's 
rhetoric  and  Charles'  activity  removed  me  from  sickness  and  sinking  to  the 
salubrious  hills  of  Norbury,  and  the  balsamic  medicine  of  social  tenderness, 
to  my  return  to  my  dear  father,  April  18th,  when  I  found  him  but  little 
better,  and  far  from  such  a  state  as  could  have  made  me  happy  in  absence. 
Gradually,  however,  he  has  been  recruiting,  though  I  have  no  hope  of  his 
entire  restoration  before  the  dog-days. 

I  paid  my  duty  at  the  Queen's  house,  in  inquiring  after  Her  Majesty, 
where  I  was  extremely  well  received  by  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  and  saw  Miss 
Planta  and  Mr.  De  Luc. 

My  next  visiting  opportunity  carried  me  to  Mrs.  Montagu  ;  she  let  me  in, 
and  showed  me  her  new  room,  which  was  a  double  gratification  to  me, 
from  the  elegant  paintings  by  our  ingenious  Edward.  You  will  have  heard 
this  fine  room  described  by  Mr.  Lock  ;  my  Susanna,  and  you,  my  Fredy, 
I  hope  have  seen  it.  'Tis  a  very  beautiful  house  indeed,  and  now  com- 
pletely finished. 

There  was  a  lady  with  Mrs.  Montagu  whose  name  I  never  gathered,  but 
who  frequently  addressed  herself  to  me  in  talking  of  my  dearest  Fredy,  and 
making  inquiries  about  her  health.  So  I  liked  her  very  well,  though  else 
she  was  but  a  commonish,  non-nothingish  sort  of  a  good-humoured  and 
sensiblish  woman  ! 

Then  I  went  to  Lady  Mary  Duncan,  who  was  grotesquely  comic,  and 

remarkably  vulgar,  and  zealously  kind,  and  ludicrously  sarcastic,  as  usual. 

*  ^  %  #  #  ^ 

Have  you  read  Miss  Knight's  "  Dinarbas,  or  Continuation  of  Rasselas  ?" 
If  you  can  forgive  the  presumption  of  the  idea,  I  think  you  must  be  pleased 
with  the  execution.  She  has  now  just  published  a  new  work,  "  Marcus 
Flaminius,  or  the  Life  of  the  Romans."  She  has  much  surprised  me  by 
sending  me  a  very  elegantly  bound  copy,  by  Mr.  Hoole,  who  has  been  her 
editor.     I  think  it  a  work  of  great  merit,  though  wanting  in  variety,  and 
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not  very  attractive  from  much  interesting  the  feelings.  But  to  Italian 
travellers,  who  are  classic  readers,  I  imagine  it  must  be  extremely  welcome, 
in  reviving  images  of  all  they  have  seen,  well  combined  and  contrasted 
with  former  times  of  which  they  have  read.  The  sentiments  interspersed 
are  so  good  I  wish  for  more  ;  and  the  principles  that  are  meant  to  be 
recommended  are  both  pure  and  lofty.  It  is  not  a  work  which  you  will 
read  quickly  through,  or  with  ardour,  but  it  is  one,  I  think,  of  which  you 
will  not  miss  a  word. 

April  23d. — I  thought  myself  equal  to  again  going  to  the  trial,  which 
recommenced  after  six  or  seven  weeks'  cessation,  on  account  of  the  Judges 
going  the  circuit.  Sarah  went  with  me  ;  I  am  now  so  known  in  the  Cham- 
berlain's box  that  the  doorkeepers  and  attendants  make  way  for  me  without 
looking  at  my  ticket.  And  to  be  sure  the  Managers  on  one  side  and  Mr. 
Hastings's  friends  and  counsel  on  the  other,  must  pretty  well  have  my  face 
by  heart.  I  have  the  faces  of  all  them,  most  certainly,  in  full  mental  pos- 
session ;  and  the  figures  of  many  whose  names  I  know  not  are  so  familiar 
now  to  my  eyes,  that  should  I  chance  hereafter  to  meet  them,  I  shall  be  apt 
to  take  them  for  old  acquaintances. 

There  was  again  a  full  appearance  of  Managers  to  accompany  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  entry ;  and  again  Mr.  Windham  quitted  the  procession,  as  it  descended 
to  the  box,  and  filed  ofl^  to  speak  with  me. 

He  made  the  most  earnest  inquiries  after  the  health  of  my  dearest  father, 
as  well  as  after  my  own.  He  has  all  the  semblance  of  real  regard  and 
friendship  for  us,  and  I  am  given  to  believe  he  wears  no  semblance  that 
has  not  a  real  and  sympathetic  substance  couched  beneath.  His  manner 
instantly  revived  in  my  mind  my  intent  not  to  risk,  with  him,  the  loss  of 
making  those  poor  acknowledgments  for  his  kindness,  that  I  so  much  regret 
omitting  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  return  to  his  inquiries  about  my  reno- 
vating health,  I  answered  that  I  had  again  been  very  ill  since  I  saw  him 
last,  and  added,  "  Indeed,  I  believe  I  did  not  come  away  too  soon." 

"  And  now,"  cried  I,  "  I  cannot  resist  giving  myself  the  pleasure  of 
making  my  acknowledgments  for  what  I  owe  to  you  upon  this  subject.  I 
have  been,  indeed,  very  much  obliged,  by  various  things  that  have  come 
round  to  me,  both  to  you  and  to  Sir  Joshua.     O  what  a  loss  is  that !" 

"  What  a  wretched  loss !"  cried  he  :  and  we  then  united  our  warmest 
suffrages  in  his  favour,  with  our  deepest  regret  for  our  deprivation. 

Here  I  observed  poor  Mr.  Hastings  was  brought  in.  I  saw  he  was  fixing 
him.  "  And  can  you,"  I  cried,  fixing  him,  "  can  you  have  so  much  com- 
passion for  one  captive,  and  still  have  none  for  another?" 

"  Have  you,  then,  still,"  cried  he,  "  the  same  sentiments  ?" 

"  Have  you,"  cried  I,  "  heard  all  thus  far  of  the  defence,  and  are  you 
still  unmoved  1" 

"  Unmoved  ?"  cried  he,  emphatically ;  "  shall  I  be  moved  by  a  lion  ? 
You  see  him  there  in  a  cage,  and  pity  him ;  look  back  to  when  you  might 
have  seen  him  with  a  lamb  in  his  claws  !" 

I  could  only  look  dismayed  for  a  moment.  "  But,  at  least,"  I  said,  "  I 
hope  what  I  hear  is  not  true,  though  I  now  grow  afraid  to  ask  ?" 

"  If  it  is  any  thing  about  me,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  certainly  not  true." 

"  I  am  extremely  glad,  indeed,"  cried  I,  "  for  it  has  been  buzzed  about 
in  the  world  that  you  were  to  draw  up  the  final  charge.  This  I  thought 
most  cruel  of  all ;  that  you,  who  have  held  back  all  this  time " 

"  Yes  !  pretty  completely,"  interrupted  he  laughing. 

"  No,  not  completely,"  I  continued;  "but  yet  you  have  made  no  direct 
formal  speech,  nor  have  come  forward  in   any  positive  and  formidable 
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manner ;  therefore,  as  we  have  now  heard  all  the  others,  and — almost 
enough " 

I  was  obliged  to  stop  a  moment,  to  see  how  this  adventurous  plainness 
was  taken  ;  and  he  really,  though,  my  manner  showed  me  only  rallying, 
looked  I  don't  know  how,  at  such  unexampled  disrespect  towards  his 
brother  orators.  But  I  soon  went  quietly  on  :  "  To  come  forth  now,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  with  the  eclat  of  novelty,  and, — for  the  most  cruel  part 
of  all, — that  which  cannot  be  answered." 

"  You  think,"  cried  he,  *'  'tis  bringing  a  fresh  courser  into  the  field  of 
battle,  just  as  every  other  is  completely  jaded?" 

"  I  think,"  cried  I,  "  that  I  am  very  generous  to  wish  against  what 
I  should  so  much  wish  for,  but  for  other  considerations." 

"  O,  what  a  flattering  way,"  cried  he,  "  of  stating  it !  however,  I  can 
bear  to  allow  you  a  little  waste  of  compliments,  which  you  know  so  well 
how  to  make  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  waste  your  compassion." 

Mr.  Plomer  now  rose  to  speak,  and  he  only  added,  "  O  !  I  must  go  down 
to  help  the  show :"  and  away  he  ran. 

Mr.  Plomer  spoke  in  a  clear  and  manly  manner,  and  brought  forward 
truths  and  facts  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  most  satisfactory.  What 
amends  can  that  persecuted  man  ever  receive  ? 

Ma-Y. — The  1st  of  this  month  I  went  again  to  Westminster  Hall,  with 
our  cousin  Elizabeth.  Evidence  was  brought  forward  by  the  counsel  for 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  Lord  Stormont  was  called  upon  as  a  witness.  This  pro- 
duced some  curious  debating  among  the  Lords,  and  with  the  Chancellor. 
They  spoke  only  for  the  ears  of  one  another,  as  it  was  merely  to  settle  some 
ceremonial,  whether  he  was  to  be  summoned  to  the  common  place  where 
•the  witnesses  stood,  or  had  the  claim  of  a  peer  to  speak  in  his  place, 
robed.  This  latter  prevailed  :  and  then  we  expected  his  speech  ;  but  no,  a 
new  debate  ensued,  which,  as  we  gathered  from  the  rumour  about  us,  was 
that  his  Lordship  should  have  the  Prayer  Book,  for  his  oath,  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Peers.  Here,  also,  his  dignity  was  triumphant,  though  it 
cost  the  whole  assembly  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  while  another  Prayer 
Book  was  officially  at  hand,  in  the  general  post  for  plebeian  witnesses. 

Well !  aristocrat  as  I  am,  compared  with  you,  I  laughed  heartily  at  all 
this  mummery ;  and  yet  it  was  possibly  wise,  at  this  period  of  pulling  down 
all  law  and  order,  all  privilege  and  subordination,  however  frivolous  was 
its  appearance. 

Plis  testimony  was  highly  favourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  with  regard  to 
authenticating  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  an  opening  war  with 
France,  upon  which  hung  much  justification  of  the  measures  Mr.  Hastings 
had  pursued  for  raising  supplies. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  was  upon  the  same  business,  and  bringing  for- 
ward the  same  clearing. 

Thence  I  went  to  the  Queen's  house,  where  I  have  a  most  cordial  general 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  to  go  by  all  opportunities  ;  and  there  is 
none  so  good  as  after  the  trial,  that  late  hour  exactly  according  with  her 
dinner-time. 

She  is  just  as  she  was  in  respect  to  health  ;  but  in  all  other  respects,  O 
how  amended  1  all  civility,  all  obligingness,  all  courtesy  !  and  so  desirous 
to  have  me  visit  her,  that  she  presses  me  to  come  incessantly. 
Mr.  De  Luc  and  Miss  Mawer  were  of  the  party. 

During  coffee,  the  Princess  Royal  came  into  the  room.  She  condescended 
to  profess  herself  quite  glad  to  see  me ;  and  she  had  not  left  the  room  five 
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minutes  before,  again  returning,  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  I  am  come 
to  take  away  Miss  Burney." 

J  give  you  leave  to  guess  whether  this  plagued  me. 

May  2d. — The  following  week  I  again  went  to  Westminster  Hall.  Mile. 
Jacobi  had  made  a  point  of  accompanying  me,  that  she  might  see  the  show, 
as  James  called  it  to  General  Burgoyne,  and  I  had  great  pleasure  in  taking 
her,  for  she  is  a  most  ingenuous  and  good  creature,  though — alas ! — by  no 
means  the  same  undaunted,  gay,  open  character  as  she  appeared  at  first. 
Sickness,  confinement,  absence  from  her  friends,  submission  to  her  coad- 
jutrix,  and  laborious  watching,  have  much  altered  her. 

The  trial  of  this  day  was  all  written  evidence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  violent  quarrelling  as  to  its  admissibility  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burke.  Mr. 
Windham  took  his  place,  during  some  part  of  the  controversy,  and  spoke 
ably  and  clearly  as  to  the  given  point  in  dispute,  but  with  the  most  palpable 
tremor  and  internal  struggle.  I  wonder,  so  "tremblingly"  as  he  is  "  alive 
all  o'er,"  how  he  ever  made  the  first  effort  to  become  a  public  speaker  ; 
but,  having  conquered  that  opening  horror,  I  wonder  yet  more,  with  such 
ability,  readiness,  knowledge,  facility,  and  command  of  language,  he  has  not 
totally  vanquished  the  difficulties  of  public  exhibition.  I  can  only  suppose 
that  by  nature  he  is  extremely  diffident,  and  by  inclination  equally  ambi- 
tious ;  and  if  so,  the  conflict  may  last  through  life. 

I  attended  Mile.  Jacobi  to  the  Queen's  house,  where  I  dined  ;  and  great 
indeed  was  my  pleasure,  during  coffee,  to  see  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who, 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner  and  the  highest  spirits,  came  to  summon  me 
to  the  Queen. 

I  found  Her  Majesty  again  with  all  her  sweet  daughters  but  the  youngest. 
She  was  gracious  and  disposed  to  converse. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  upon  public  concerns,  and  she  told  me  a 
friend  of  mine  had  spoken  very  well  the  day  before,  and  so  had  Mr.  Burke. 
She  meant  Mr.  Windham.  It  was  against  the  new  associates,  and  in  favour 
of  the  Proclamation.  Mr.  Burke,  of  course,  would  here  come  forth  in 
defence  of  his  own  predictions  and  opinions ;  but  Mr.  Windham,  who  had 
rather  abided  hitherto  with  Charles  Fox,  in  thinking  Mr.  Burke  too  extreme, 
well  as  he  loves  him  personally,  was  a  new  convert  highly  acceptable.  He 
does  not,  however,  go  all  lengths  with  Mr.  Burke ;  he  is  only  averse  to  an 
unconstitutional  mode  of  reform,  and  to  sanctioning  club  powers,  so  as  to 
enable  them,  as  in  France,  to  overawe  the  state  and  senate. 

Soon  after,  to  my  infinite  joy,  the  King  entered.  O,  he  spoke  to  me  so 
kindly ! — he  congratulated  me  on  the  better  looks  which  his  own  presence 
and  goodness  gave  me,  repeatedly  declaring  he  had  never  seen  me  in  such 
health.  He  asked  me  after  my  father,  and  listened  with  interest  when  I 
mentioned  his  depression,  and  told  him  that  all  he  had  done  of  late  to  soothe 
his  retirement  and  pain  had  been  making  canons  to  solemn  words,  and  with 
such  difficulties  of  composition  as,  in  better  health  and  spirits,  would  have 
rather  proved  oppressive  and  perplexing  than  a  relief  to  his  feelings. 

"  I,  too,"  said  the  King,  after  a  very  serious  pause, "  have  myself  sometimes 
found,  when  ill  or  disturbed,  that  some  grave  and  even  difficult  employment 
for  my  thoughts  has  tended  more  to  compose  me  than  any  of  the  supposed 
usual  relaxations." 

He  also  condescended  to  ask  after  little  Norbury,  taking  off  the  eager 
little  fellow  while  he  spoke,  and  his  earnest  manner  of  delivery.  He  then 
inquired  about  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock,  and  their  expectations  of  the 
return  of  Mr.  William. 
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He  inquired  how  I  lived,  whom  I  saw,  what  sort  of  neighbours  I  had  in 
the  college,  and  many  other  particulars,  that  seemed  to  desire  to  know  how 
1  went  on,  and  whether  I  was  comfortable.  His  looks,  I  am  sure,  said 
so,  and  most  sweetly  and  kindly. 

They  kept  me  till  they  went  to  the  Japan  Room,  where  they  meet  the 
officers  and  ladies  who  attend  them  in  public.  They  were  going  to  the' 
Ancient  Music. 

This  dear  King,  nobly  unsuspicious  where  left  to  himself,  and  where  he 
has  met  no  doubleness,  spoke  also  very  freely  of  some  political  matters 
before  me — of  the  new  association  in  particular.     It  gratified  me  highly. 

One  day  again,  in  the  following  week,  I  went  to  Mr.  Hastings's  defence  : 
Sarah  was  with  me.  Just  before  us  sat  Mrs.  Kennedy,  of  Windsor,  with 
whom  I  renewed  a  meeting  acquaintance,  but  evaded  a  visiting  one. 

Soon  after  a  grave  man's  voice  behind  me  said,  "Is  not  that  Miss 
Burney  ?"  I  twirled  round  and  saw  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  and  Mrs. 
Percy  and  her  two  daughters.  We  immediately  renewed  our  Bath  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  defence  to-day  was  by  Mr.  Markham,  and  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  has  repeatedly  been  summoned,  and  who  bears  most  honourable 
testimony  to  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Soon  after  I  spent  a  day  with  Mrs.  Ord,  by  invitation,  for  meeting  the 
Percy  family.  She  had  also  assembled  Major  Rennell,  the  Dickensons, 
Lady  Herries,  and  Mr.  Selwin. 

Mr.  Selwin  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Streatham  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
our  constant  themes,  were  uppermost,  first  and  last,  in  all  we  said  and  all 
we  thought.  His  most  amiable  behaviour  in  poor  Mr.  Thrale's  unhappy 
state  of  health  I  shall  never  forget.  I  met  him  with  a  glad  cordiality  from 
its  remembrance,  and  it  was  very  apparently  mutual.  He  still  visits,  occa- 
sionally, at  Streatham ;  but  he  says  the  place,  the  inhabitants,  the  visiters, 
the  way  of  life,  are  all  so  totally  changed,  it  would  make  me  most  melan- 
choly again  to  tread  those  boards. 

All  the  public  talk  was  upon  the  East  India  letters  from  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  Major  Rennell  was  there  our  oracle.  He  has  a  plain,  unadorned 
way  of  giving  information,  that  is  both  pleasant  and  masterly. 

Mrs.  Dickenson  told  me  that  Miss  Palmer  is  certainly  engaged  to  Lord 
Inchiquin.  He  is  sixty-nine  :  but  they  say  he  is  remarkably  pleasing  in 
his  manners,  and  soft  and  amiable  in  his  disposition.  I  am  sure  she  has 
merited  my  wishes  for  her  happiness,  by  her  deep  interest,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, in  mine,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  them. 

Mrs.  Bunbury  was  with  her  sister,  and  looking  as  beautiful  as  she  would 
let  herself  look ;  for  she  uses  so  much  art,  that,  in  my  eyes,  she  loses  more 
by  such  assistance  than  she  could  do,  with  features  so  fine  as  hers,  by  the 
fading  of  those  years  she  means  to  conceal. 

The  Colonel  came  in  while  we  stayed,  and  we  had  much  old  talk  upon 
past  services  in  common. 

I  got  home  to  dinner  to  meet  Mrs.  and  Miss  Mary  Young,  who  are  in 
town  for  a  few  weeks.     Miss  Mary  is  sensible,  and  quick,  and  agreeable. 

They  give  a  very  unpleasant  account  of  Madame  De  Genlis,  or  De  Sil- 
lery,  or  Brulard,  as  she  is  now  called.  They  say  she  has  established  her- 
self at  Bury,  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  Mile,  la  Princesse  d'Orleans  and 
Pamela,  and  a  Circe,  another  young  girl  under  her  care.  They  have  taken 
a  house,  the  master  of  which  always  dines  with  them,  though  Mrs.  Young 
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sa3-s  he  is  such  a  low  man  he  should  not  dine  with  her  daughter.  They 
form  twenty  with  themselves  and  household.  They  keep  a  botanist,  a 
chemist,  and  a  natural  historian  always  with  them.  These  are  supposed 
to  have  been  common  servants  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  former  days,  as 
they  always  walk  behind  the  ladies  when  abroad ;  but,  to  make  amends 
in  the  new  equalizing  style,  they  all  dine  together  at  home.  They  visit 
at  no  house  but  Sir  Thomas  Gage's,  where  they  carry  their  harps,  and  fre- 
quently have  music.  They  have  been  to  a  Bury  ball,  and  danced  all  night ; 
Mile.  d'Orleans  with  any  body,  known  or  unknown  to  Madame  Brulard. 

What  a  woful  change  from  that  elegant,  amiable,  high-bred  Madame  De 
Genlis  I  knew  six  years  ago  !  the  apparent  pattern  of  female  perfection  in 
manners,  conversation,  and  delicacy. 

There  are  innumerable  democrats  assembled  in  Suffolk ;  among  them 
the  famous  Tom  Paine,  who  herds  with  all  the  farmers  that  will  receive  him 
and  there  propagates  his  pernicious  doctrines. 

The  next  time  I  went  to  Westminster  I  took  Miss  Mary  Young.  It  was 
again  upon  the  same  evidence  of  Mr.  Markham,  which  proves  very  impor- 
tant indeed  in  Mr.  Hastings's  favour. 

Friday,  May  25th. — This  morning  I  went  to  a  very  fine  public  breakfast, 
given  by  Mrs.  Montagu.  The  instant  I  came  into  the  gallery  I  had  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  seen  by  Sir  George  Howard.  There  is  no 
affectation  mixed  with  his  sorrow  for  poor  Lady  Effingham.  I  had  not  met 
him  since  her  loss.  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes  immediately ;  but  he  spoke 
with  cheerfulness,  and  asked  after  my  dear  father  very  kindly. 

Mrs.  Montagu  I  saw  next,  and  she  was  extremely  courteous.  They  were 
all  very  sorry  to  miss  my  father,  who,  indeed,  has  every  where  been  missed 
this  winter  and  spring. 

When  I  came  into  the  Feather  Room  I  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Seward,  and 
he  entered  into  a  gay  conversation  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  which  detained 
me,  agreeably  enough,  in  a  very  pleasant  station  by  one  of  the  windows. 
He  had  a  gentleman  with  him,  whom  I  half  recollected,  and  whom  he  soon 
introduced  by  the  name  of  "  my  friend  Mrs.  Boscawen's  son."  It  was 
Lord  Falmouth,  with  whom  I  had  dined  at  Commissioner  La  Forey's,  at 
Plymouth  Dock.     He  was  as  entertaining  here  as  he  had  been  there. 

I  then  made  for  the  dining-room,  which  was  filled  for  a  breakfast,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  very  splendidly,  though,  to  me,  who  have  so  long  been 
familiar  to  sights  and  decorations,  no  show  of  this  sort  is  new  or  striking. 

A  sight  that  gave  me  far  more  pleasure  was  Mrs.  Ord  and  her  daughter, 
and  I  immediately  joined  them  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

The  table  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  guests  at  large ;  and  it 
was  so  completely  occupied  by  company  seated  round  it,  that  it  was  long 
before  one  vacant  chair  could  be  seized,  and  this  fell  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Ord. 

The  crowd  of  company  was  such  that  we  could  only  slowly  make  way 
in  any  part.  There  could  not  be  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  people.  It 
was  like  a  full  Ranelagh  by  daylight. 

We  now  met  Mrs.  Porteus ;  and  who  should  be  with  her  but  the  poor 
pretty  S.  S.,  whom  so  long  I  had  not  seen,  and  who  has  now  lately  been 
finally  given  up  by  her  long-sought  and  very  injurious  lover.  Dr.  Vyse  1     "' " 

She  is  sadly  faded,  and  looked  disturbed  and  unhappy ;  but  still  beautiful, 
though  no  longer  blooming ;  and  still  affectionate,  though  absent  and  evi- 
dently absorbed.  We  had  a  little  chat  together  about  the  Thrales.  In  men- 
tioning our  former  intimacy  with  them,  "Ah,  those,"  she  cried,  "were 
happy  times !"   and   her  eyes  glistened.     Poor  thing !  hers  has  been   a 
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lamentable  story !  Imprudence  and  vanity  have  rarely  been  mixed  with 
so  much  sweetness,  and  good-humour,  and  candour,  and  followed  with 
more  reproach  and  ill  success.  We  agreed  to  renew  acquaintance  next 
winter ;  at  present  she  will  be  little  more  in  town. 

We  went  then  round  the  rooms,  which  were  well  worth  examination  and 
admiration ;  and  we  met  friends  and  acquaintance  every  other  step. 
Amongst  them.  Major  Rennell,  whom  I  always  like  to  meet ;  Miss  Couss- 
maker ;  Lady  Rothes,  who  has  been  to  Chelsea,  but  whom  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  wait  upon;  Dr.  Russel,  who  was  in  high  spirits  and  laughed 
heartily  at  seeing  the  prodigious  meal  most  of  the  company  made  of  cold 
chicken,  ham,  fish,  &c.,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Montagu  make 
the  experiment  of  inviting  all  the  same  party  to  dinner  at  three  o'clock. 
"  O  !"  they  would  cry,  "  three  o'clock  !  What  does  she  mean  : — who  can 
dine  at  three  o'clock  1 — one  can't  swallow  a  morsel — it's  altogether  impos- 
sible !"  Yet,  let  her  invite  the  same  people,  and  give  them  a  dinner, 
while  she  calls  it  a  breakfast,  and  see  but  how  prettily  they  can  find 
appetites. 

While  we  were  examining  the  noble  pillars  in  the  new  room,  I  heard  an 
exclamation  of  "  Est-ce  possible?  suis-je  si  heureuse?  Est-ce  ma  chere 
Mile.  Beurni  que  je  vols  ?" 

Need  I  say  this  was  Madame  de  la  Fite  ?  or  Mrs.  Fitt,  as,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  of  which  she  is  a  favourer,  she  is  called  by  some  of 
the  household  to  which  I  belonged. 

I  spoke  so  as  to  moderate  this  rapture  into  something  less  calling  for  at- 
tention, which  her  voice  and  manner  were  engaging  not  unwillingly.  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  my  retreat,  and,  if  she  had  been  less  pompous,  I  should 
have  been  glad  of  the  meeting.  She  kept  my  hand  close  grasped  between 
both  her  own,  (though  her  fan  nipped  one  of  my  fingers  till  I  was  ready  to 
make  faces,)  with  a  most  resolute  empresseme?it,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  those  who  wanted  to  pass,  for  we  were  at  one  of  the  entrances  into  the 
great  new  room  ;  and  how  long  she  might  have  continued  this  fond  deten- 
tion I  know  not,  if  a  lady,  whose  appearance  vied  for  show  and  parade 
with  de  la  Fite's  manner  and  words,  had  not  called  out  aloud,  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  indeed  to  see  Miss  Burney  !" 

This  was  Mrs.  Hastings  :  and  to  answer  her  I  was  let  loose. 

I  have  always  been  very  sorry  that  Mrs.  Hastings,  who  is  a  pleasing, 
lively,  and  well-bred  woman,  with  attractive  manners  and  attentions  to  those 
she  wishes  to  oblige,  should  have  an  indiscretion  so  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
her  situation,  as  to  aim  always  at  being  the  most  conspicuous  figure  wherever 
she  appears.  Her  dress  now  was  like  that  of  an  Indian  princess,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  such  ladies,  and  so  much  the  most  splendid,  from 
its  ornaments,  and  style,  and  fashion,  though  chiefly  of  muslin,  that  every 
body  else  looked  under-dressed  in  her  presence.  It  is  for  Mr.  Hastings  I 
am  sorry  when  I  see  this  inconsiderate  vanity,  in  a  woman  who  would  so 
much  better  manifest  her  sensibility  of  his  present  hard  disgrace,  by  a 
modest  and  quiet  appearance  and  demeanour. 

I  had  a  very  good  beau  in  Major  Rennell,  who  took  charge  of  my  cater- 
ing and  regale.  Dr.  Russel  also  made  up  our  little  coterie  ;  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave  surprised  and  also  frightened  me,  by  his  changed  appearance  and 
more  than  ever  hollow  voice,  when  he  suddenly  came  to  speak  to  me.  I 
had  not  seen  him  since  an  assembly  at  Mrs.  Ord's,  when  he  was  there  with 
his  sweet  bride.  He  looks  quite  ghastly.  He  is  in  an  atrophy,  and  fast, 
I  doubt,  quitting  this  world. 

Wednesday,  May  30th.— To-day  I  went  to  Westminster  Hall  again, 
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to  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Markham,  which  is  so  pleasantly  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  that  all  the  friends  of  that  persecuted  man  are  gratified  by 
all  he  deposes.     Miss  Ord  accompanied  me. 

When  the  impetuous  an  ungovernable  Mr.  Burke  was  interrupting  the 
Chancellor,  in  order  to  browbeat  Mr.  Hastings's  evidence,  Mr.  Windham  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed,  "  Hist !"  just  as  if  he  had  been  at  his  elbow,  and  play- 
ing the  kind  part  of  a  flapper.  I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  half  joining 
him :  he  echoed  back  my  laugh,  and  with  a  good  humour  that  took  in  all 
its  meaning  and  acknowledged  its  sympathy  with  regard  to  Mr.  Burke ; 
nevertheless,  he  spoke  not  a  word. 

Afterwards,  however,  he  spoke  when  I  had  far  rather  he  had  been  silent, 
for  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Burke. 

Michael  Angelo  Taylor  spoke  also  ;  but  I  observed  with  pleasure  a  dis- 
tinction the  Chancellor  made  to  Mr.  Windham ;  for,  when  he  answered 
their  arguments,  he  singled  him  out  as  the  person  who  had  said  what  alone 
he  meant  upon  that  question  to  notice,  by  saying, "  The  honourable  manager 
who  spoke  second." 

But  I  am  sure — I  think  so,  at  least — Mr.  Windham  as  little  approves  the 
violence  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  trial  as  I  do  myself.  I  see  him  evidently 
and  frequently  suffer  great  pain  and  mortification  when  he  is  so  ob- 
streperous. 

June  1st. — This  day  had  been  long  engaged  for  breakfasting  with  Mrs. 
Dickenson,  and  dining  with  Mrs.  Ord. 

The  breakfast  guests  were  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Foote,  Mr.  Dickenson,  jun., 
a  cousin,  and  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasing  man  ;  Lady  Herries,  Miss 
Dickenson,  another  cousin,  and  Mr.  Boswell. 

This  last  was  the  object  of  the  morning.  I  felt  a  strong  sensation  of  that 
displeasure  which  his  loquacious  communications  of  every  weakness  and 
infirmity  of  the  first  and  greatest  good  man  of  these  times  has  awakened 
in  me,  at  his  first  sight ;  and,  though  his  address  to  me  was  courteous  in 
the  extreme,  and  he  made  a  point  of  sitting  next  me,  I  felt  an  indignant  dis- 
position to  a  nearly  forbidding  reserve  and  silence.  How  many  starts  of 
passion  and  prejudice  has  he  blackened  into  record,  that  else  might  have 
sunk,  for  ever  forgotten,  under  the  preponderance  of  weightier  virtues  and 
excellences  ! 

Angry,  however,  as  I  have  long  been  with  him,  he  soon  insensibly  con- 
quered, though  he  did  not  soften  me :  there  is  so  little  of  ill-design  or  ill- 
nature  in  him,  he  is  so  open  and  forgiving  for  all  that  is  said  in  return,  that 
he  soon  forced  me  to  consider  him  in  a  less  serious  light,  and  change  my 
resentment  against  his  treachery  into  something  like  commiseration  of  his 
levity  ;  and  before  we  parted  we  became  good  friends.  There  is  no  resist- 
ing great  good  humour,  be  what  will  in  the  opposite  scale. 

He  entertained  us  all  as  if  hired  for  that  purpose,  telling  stories  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  acting  them  with  incessant  buffoonery.  I  told  him  frankly 
that,  if  he  turned  him  into  ridicule  by  caricature,  I  should  fly  the  premises  : 
he  assured  me  he  would  not,  and  indeed  his  imitations,  though  comic  to 
excess,  were  so  far  from  caricature  that  he  omitted  a  thousand  gesticulations 
which  I  distinctly  remember. 

Mr.  Langton  told  some  stories  himself  in  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  but 
they  became  him  less  than  Mr.  Boswell,  and  only  reminded  me  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  once  said  to  me — "  Every  man  has,  some  time  in  his  life, 
an  ambition  to  be  a  wag."  If  Mr.  Langton  had  repeated  any  thing  from 
his  truly  great  friend  quietly,  it  would  far  better  have  accorded  with  his 
own  serious  and  respectable  character. 
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After  this  I  went  to  Mrs.  Ord  for  the  day.  I  found  there  the  charming 
Mrs.  Garrick,  whom  I  always  cordially  delight  to  see  ;  but  she  was  not 
well,  and  could  not  stay. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  and  pleasant  party  :  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Boscawen,  Lady  Hesketh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins 
Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Hervey,  Dr.  Russel,  Lady  Herries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dicken- 
son, Mr.  Bardon,  and  Mr.  Batt. 

I  had  much  very  interesting  and  informing  conversation  with  Mr.  Batt, 
who  is  among  my  high  favourites.  He  is  just  returned  from  France,  and 
he  gave  me  such  an  account  of  the  situation  and  disposition  of  things,  and 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  as,  from  his  authority,  I 
should  certainly  write  for  the  benefit  of  such  democrats  as  only  hear  and 
seek  the  presiding  powers'  account  of  themselves  ;  if  I  had  not  a  sinking 
within  upon  the  subject,  from  the  excess  of  horror  with  which  my  informer 
made  me  look  forward  to  probable  consequences. 

June  4th. — The  birthday  of  our  truly  good  King. 

As  His  Majesty  had  himself  given  me,  when  I  saw  him  after  the 
Queen's  birthday,  an  implied  reproach  for  not  presenting  myself  at  the 
palace  that  day,  I  determined  not  to  incur  a  similar  censure  on  this,  espe- 
cially as  I  hold  my  admission  on  such  a  national  festival  as  a  real  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  honour,  when  it  is  to  see  themselves. 

How  different  was  my  attire  from  every  other  such  occasion  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  !  It  was  a  mer^  simple  dressed  undress,  without  feathers, 
flowers,  hoop,  or  furbelows. 

When  I  alighted  at  the  porter's  lodge  I  was  stopped  from  crossing  the 
court-yard,  by  seeing  the  King,  with  his  three  sons,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  were  standing  there  after  alight- 
ing from  their  horses,  to  gratify  the  people  who  encircled  the  iron  rails.  It 
was  a  pleasant  and  goodly  sight,  and  I  had  rejoiced  in  such  a  detention. 

I  had  a  terrible  difficulty  to  find  a  friend  who  would  make  known  to  Her 
Majesty  that  I  was  come  to  pay  my  devoirs. 

At  length,  while  watching  in  the  passages  to  and  fro,  I  heard  a  step  upon 
the  Princesses'  stairs,  and  venturing  forward,  I  encountered  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  I  paid  my  respectful  congratulations  on  the  day,  which  she 
most  pleasantly  received,  and  I  intimated  my  great  desire  to  see  Her  Ma- 
jesty. I  am  sure  the  amiable  Princess  communicated  my  petition,  for  Mr. 
De  Luc  came  out  in  a  few  minutes  and  ushered  me  into  the  Royal  pre- 
sence. 

The  Queen  was  in  her  State  Dressing-room,  her  head  attired  for  the 
Drawing-room  superbly  ;  but  her  Court-dress,  as  usual,  remaining  to  be 
put  on  at  St.  James's.  She  had  already  received  all  her  early  compli- 
menters,  and  was  prepared  to  go  to  St.  James's  ;  the  Princess  Royal  was 
seated  by  her  side,  and  all  the  other  Princesses,  except  the  Princess  Am.elia, 
were  in  the  room,  with  the  Duchess  of  York.  Mr.  De  Luc,  Mrs.  Schwel- 
lenberg.  Madam  de  la  Fite,  and  Miss  Goldsworthy  were  in  the  background. 

The  Queen  smiled  upon  me  most  graciously,  and  every  Princess  came 
up  separately  to  speak  with  me.  I  thanked  Her  Majesty  warmly  for 
admitting  me  upon  such  an  occasion.  "  O  I"  cried  she,  "  I  resolved  to  see 
you  the  moment  I  knew  you  were  here." 

She  then  inquired  when  I  went  into  Norfolk,  and  conversed  upon  my 
summer  plans,  &c.,  with  more  of  her  original  sweetness  of  manner  than  I 
have  seen  since  my  resignation.  What  pleasure  this  gave  me!  and  what 
pleasure  did  I  feel  in  being  kept  by  her  till  the  further  door  opened,  and  the 
King  entered,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  ! 
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I  motioned  to  retreat,  but,  calling  out,  "  What,  Miss  Burney  !"  the  King 
came  up  to  me,  and  inquired  how  I  did  ;  and  began  talking  to  me  so  plea- 
santly, so  gaily,  so  kindly,  even,  that  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  remaining 
and  of  gathering  courage  to  utter  my  good  wishes  and  warm  fervent 
prayers  for  this  day.  He  deigned  to  hear  me  very  benignly  ;  or  make 
believe  he  did,  for  I  did  not  make  my  harangue  very  audibly ;  but  he  must 
be  sure  of  its  purport. 

He  said  I  was  grown  "  quite  fat"  since  he  had  seen  me,  and  appealed  to 
the  Duke  of  York  :  he  protested  my  arm  was  half  as  big  again  as  hereto- 
fore, and  then  he  measured  it  with  his  spread  thumbs  and  forefingers  ;  and 
the  whole  of  his  manner  showed  his  perfect  approbation  of  the  step  I  had 
taken,  of  presenting  myself  in  the  Royal  presence  on  this  auspicious  day. 

The  Queen  soon  after  walked  up  to  me,  and  asked  if  I  should  like  to  see 
the  ball  at  night.  I  certainly  should  much  like  to  have  seen  them  "  in  all 
their  glory,"  after  seeing  them  thus  in  all  their  kindness,  as  well  as  to  have 
been  present  at  the  first  public  appearance  at  Court  of  the  Princess  Sophia  : 
but  I  had  no  means  to  get  from  and  to  Chelsea  so  late  at  night,  and  was, 
therefore,  forced  to  excuse  myself,  and  decline  her  gracious  proposition  of 
giving  me  tickets. 

Princess  Mary  came  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  Princess  Augusta  spoke 
to  me  for  some  time  with  extreme  sweetness ;  in  short  I  was  gratified  iii 
every  possible  way  by  the  united  goodness  and  condescension  of  all  the 
family. 

Two  days  after,  I  went  again  to  Westminster  Hall  with  Miss  Ord.  Her 
good  mother  has  a  ticket  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  box,  in  which  she 
was  seated.  This  day's  business  consisted  of  examining  witnesses  :  it  was 
meant  for  the  last  meeting  during  this  session  ;  but  when  it  was  over,  Mr. 
Hastings  arose  and  addressed  the  Lords  in  a  most  noble  and  pathetic 
speech,  praying  them  to  continue  their  attendance  till  his  defence  was  heard 
throughout,  or,  at  least,  not  to  deny  him  the  finishing  his  answer  to  the  first 
charge. 

He  spoke,  I  believe,  to  the  hearts  of  every  body,  except  his  prosecutors ; 
the  whole  assembly  seemed  evidently  affected  by  what  he  urged,  upon  the 
unexampled  delay  of  justice  in  his  trial :  silence  was  never  more  profound 
than  that  which  his  voice  instantly  commanded.  Poor,  unhappy,  injured 
gentleman !  How,  how  can  such  men  practise  cruelty  so  glaring  as  is 
manifested  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  trial ! 

From  hence,  as  usual,  I  went  to  dine  at  the  Queen's  house  :  Mrs.  Sch Wal- 
lenberg took  me  to  the  Queen  after  coffee. 

She  was  writing  to  Lady  Cremorne :  she  talked  with  me  while  she 
finished  her  letter,  and  then  read  it  to  me,  exactly  as  in  old  times.  She 
writes  with  admirable  facility,  and  peculiar  elegance  of  expression,  as  well 
as  of  handwriting. 

She  asked  me,  somewhat  curiously,  if  I  had  seen  any  of  my  old  friends  ? 
I  found  she  meant  oppositionists.  I  told  her  only  at  the  trial.  She  kept  me 
in  converse  till  the  dear  King  came  into  the  room  :  he  had  a  grandson  of 
Lord  Howe's  with  him,  a  little  boy  in  petticoats,  with  whom  he  was  playing, 
and  who  he  thought  remembered  me.  I  had  seen  him  frequently  at  Wey- 
mouth, and  the  innocent  little  fellow  insisted  upon  making  me  his  bows  and 
reverences,  when  told  to  make  them  to  the  Queen. 

The  King  asked  me  what  had  been  doing  at  Westminster  Hall  1  I 
repeated  poor  Mr.  Hastings's  remonstrance,  particularly  a  part  of  it  in 
which  he  had  mentioned  that  he  had  already  "  appealed  to  His  Majesty, 
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whose  justice  he  could  not  doubt."  The  King  looked  a  little  queer,  but  I 
was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  putting  in  a  word  for  poor  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  Queen  afterwards  gave  me  a  message  for  my  dear  Mr.  Lock,  to  desire 
him  to  wait  upon  the  Princess  Royal  at  Kew  the  following  week,  to  give 
her  his  opinion  of  a  work  she  had  in  hand ;  and  she  spoke  with  equally 
just  and  kind  praise  of  submitting  to  his  taste. 

I  went  on  regularly  to  the  trial  till  it  finished  for  this  year.  Mr.  Dallas 
closed  his  answer  to  the  first  charge,  with  great  spirit  and  effect,  and  seemed 
to  make  numerous  proselytes  for  Mr.  Hastings. 

Thursday,  June  18th. — After  many  invitations  and  regulations,  it  was 
settled  I  was  to  accompany  my  father  on  a  visit  of  three  days  to  Mrs.  Crewe 
at  Hampstead. 

The  villa  at  Hampstead  is  small,  but  commodious.  We  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Crewe  with  much  kindness.  The  room  was  rather  dark,  and  she 
had  a  veil  to  her  bonnet,  half  down,  and  with  this  aid  she  looked  still  in  a 
full  blaze  of  beauty.  I  was  wholly  astonished.  Her  bloom,  perfectly 
natural,  is  as  high  as  that  of  Augusta  Lock  when  in  her  best  looks,  and 
the  form  of  her  face  is  so  exquisitely  perfect  that  my  eye  never  met  it  with- 
out fresh  admiration.  She  is  certainly,  in  my  eyes,  the  most  completely  a 
beauty  of  any  woman  I  ever  saw.  I  know  not,  even  now,  any  female  in 
her  first  youth  who  could  bear  the  comparison.  She  uglifies  every  thing 
near  her. 

Her  son  was  with  her.  He  is  just  of  age,  and  looks  like  her  elder 
brother  !  he  is  a  heavy,  old-looking  young  man.  He  is  going  to  China 
with  Lord  Macartney. 

My  former  friend,  young  Burke,  was  also  there.  I  was  glad  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  him ;  though  I  could  see  some  little  strangeness  in  him  : 
this,  however,  completely  wore  off  before  the  day  was  over. 

Soon  after  entered  Mrs.  Burke,  Miss  F ,  a  niece,  and  Mr.  Richard 

Burke,  the  comic,  humorous,  bold,  queer  brother  of  the  Mr.  Burke,  who, 
they  said,  was  soon  coming,  with  Mr.  Elliot.  The  Burke  family  were 
invited  by  Mrs.  Crewe  to  meet  us. 

Mrs.  Burke  was  just  what  I  have  always  seen  her,  sofl,  gentle,  reason- 
able, and  obliging ;  and  we  met,  I  think,  upon  as  good  terms  as  if  so  many 
years  had  not  parted  us. 

At  length  Mr.  Burke  appeared,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Elliot. 

He  shook  hands  with  my  father  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  devoirs  to 
Mrs.  Crewe,  but  he  returned  my  courtesy  with  so  distant  a  bow,  that  I  con- 
cluded myself  quite  lost  with  him,  from  my  evident  solicitude  in  poor  Mr. 
Hastings's  cause.  I  could  not  wish  that  less  obvious,  thinking  as  I  think  of 
it;  but  I  felt  infinitely  grieved  to  lose  the  favour  of  a  man  whom,  in  all 
other  articles,  I  so  much  venerate,  and  whom,  indeed,  I  esteem  and  admire 
as  the  very  first  man  of  true  genius  now  living  in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Crewe  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Elliot :  I  am  sure  we  were  already 
personally  known  to  each  other,  for  I  have  seen  him  perpetually  in  the 
Manager's  box,  whence,  as  often,  he  must  have  seen  me  in  the  Great 
Chamberlain's.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  plain  in  face,  dress,  and 
manner,  but  sensible,  and  possibly  much  besides  ;  he  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, and  little  else  appeared. 

The  moment  I  was  named,  to  my  great  joy  I  found  Mr.  Burke  had  not 
recollected  me.  He  is  more  nearsighted,  considerably,  than  myself.  "  Miss 
Burney  !"  he  now  exclaimed,  coming  forward,  and  quite  kindly  taking  my 
hand,  "  I  did  not  see  you ;"  and  then  he  spoke  very  sweet  words  of  the 
meeting,  and  of  my  looking  far  better  than  '*  while  I  was  a  courtier,"  and 
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of  how  he  rejoiced  to  see  that  I  so  little  suited  that  station.  "  You  look," 
cried  he,  "  quite  renewed,  revived,  disengaged ;  you  seemed,  when  I  con- 
versed with  you  last,  at  the  trial,  quite  altered  ;  I  never  saw  such  a  change 
for  the  better  as  quitting  a  Court  has  brought  about !" 

Ah !  thought  I,  this  is  simply  a  mistake,  from  reasoning  according  to 
your  own  feelings.  I  only  seemed  altered  for  the  worse  at  the  trial,  be- 
cause I  there  looked  coldly  and  distantly,  from  distaste  and  disaffection  to 
your  proceedings ;  and  I  here  look  changed  for  the  better,  only  because 
I  here  meet  you  without  the  chill  of  disapprobation,  and  with  the  glow  of 
my  first  admiration  of  you  and  your  talents  ! 

Mrs.  Crewe  gave  him  her  place,  and  he  sat  by  me,  and  entered  into  a 
most  animated  conversation  upon  Lord  Macartney  and  his  Chinese  expedi- 
tion, and  the  two  Chinese  youths  who  were  to  accompany  it.  These  last 
he  described  minutely,  and  spoke  of  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  in  high, 
and  perhaps  fanciful,  terms,  but  with  allusions  and  anecdotes  intermixed, 
so  full  of  general  information  and  brilliant  ideas,  that  I  soon  felt  the  whole 
of  my  first  enthusiasm  return,  and  with  it  a  sensation  of  pleasure  that  made 
the  day  delicious  to  me. 

Afler  this  my  father  joined  us,  and  politics  took  the  lead.  He  spoke  then 
with  an  eagerness  and  a  vehemence  that  instantly  banished  the  graces, 
though  it  redoubled  the  energies,  of  his  discourse.  "  The  French  Revo- 
lution," he  said,  "  which  began  by  authorising  and  legalizing  injustice,  and 
which  by  rapid  steps  had  proceeded  to  every  species  of  despotism  except 
owning  a  despot,  was  now  menacing  all  the  universe  and  all  mankind  with 
the  most  violent  concussion  of  principle  and  order."  My  father  heartily 
joined,  and  I  tacitly  assented  to  his  doctrines,  though  I  feared  not  with  his 
fears. 

One  speech  I  must  repeat,  for  it  is  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  and  nobly 
explanatory.  When  he  had  expatiated  upon  the  present  dangers,  even  to 
English  liberty  and  property,  from  the  contagion  of  havoc  and  novelty,  he 
earnestly  exclaimed,  "  This  it  is  that  has  made  me  an  abettor  and  sup- 
porter of  Kings  !  Kings  are  necessary,  and,  if  we  would  preserve  peace  and 
prosperity,  we  must  preserve  them.  We  must  put  all  our  shoulders  to  the 
work  !     Ay,  and  stoutly,  too  !" 

This  subject  lasted  till  dinner. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Burke  sat  next  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  I  had  the  happiness  to  be 
seated  next  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  my  other  neighbour  was  his  amiable  son. 

The  dinner,  and  the  dessert  when  the  servants  were  removed,  were 
delightful.  How  I  wish  my  dear  Susanna  and  Fredy  could  meet  this  won- 
derful man  when  he  is  easy,  happy,  and  with  people  he  cordially  likes  ! 
But  politics,  even  on  his  own  side,  must  always  be  excluded  ;  his  irritability 
is  so  terrible  on  that  theme  that  it  gives  immediately  to  his  face  the  expres- 
sion of  a  man  who  is  going  to  defend  himself  from  murderers. 

I  can  give  you  only  a  few  little  detached  traits  of  what  passed,  as  detail 
would  be  endless. 

Charles  Fox  being  mentioned.  Mrs.  Crewe  told  us  that  he  had  lately  said, 
upon  being  shown  some  passage  in  Mr.  Burke's  book  which  he  had  warmly 
opposed,  but  which  had,  in  the  event,  made  its  own  justification,  very  can- 
didly, "  Well !  Burke  is  right — but  Burke  is  often  right,  only  he  is  right  too 
soon." 

"  Had  Fox  seen  some  things  in  that  book,"  answered  Mr.  Burke,  "  as 
soon,  he  would  at  this  moment,  in  all  probability,  be  first  minister  of  this 
country." 
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"  What !"  cried  Mrs.  Crewe,  "  with  Pitt?— No !— no!— Pitt  won't  go  out, 
and  Charles  Fox  will  never  make  a  coalition  with  Pitt." 

"  And  why  not!"  said  Mr.  Burke,  drily  ;  "  why  not  this  coalition  as  well 
as  other  coalitions  ?" 

Nobody  tried  to  answer  this. 

*'  Charles  Fox,  however,"  said  Mr.  Burke  afterwards,  "  can  never  inter- 
nally like  the  French  Revolution.  He  is  entangled  ;  but,  in  himself,  if  he 
should  find  no  other  objection  to  it,  he  has  at  least  too  much  taste  for  such  a 
revolution." 

Mr.  Elliot  related  that  he  had  lately  been  in  a  company  of  some  of  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  French  nation,  now  fugitives  here, 
and  had  asked  them  some  questions  about  the  new  French  ministry  ;  they 
had  answered  that  they  knew  them  not  even  by  name  till  now  !  "  Think," 
cried  he,  "  what  a  ministry  that  must  be  !  Suppose  a  new  administration 
formed  here  of  Englishmen  of  whom  we  had  never  before  heard  the  names ! 
what  statesmen  they  must  be !  how  prepared  and  fitted  fpr  government !  To 
begin  by  being  at  the  helm  I" 

Mr.  Richard  Burke  related,  very  comically,  various  censures  cast  upon 
his  brother,  accusing  him  of  being  the  friend  of  despots,  and  the  abettor  of 
slavery,  because  he  had  been  shocked  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  was  anxious  to  preserve  our  own  limited  monarchy  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  so  long  had  flourished. 

Mr.  Burke  looked  half  alarmed  at  his  brother's  opening,  but,  when  he 
had  finished,  he  very  good-humouredly  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
turning  to  me,  said,  "  Come  then — here's  slavery  for  ever  !" 

This  was  well  understood,  and  echoed  round  the  table  with  hearty 
laughter. 

"  This  would  do  for  you  completely,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  "if  it 
could  get  into  a  newspaper  ?  Mr.  Burke,  they  would  say,  has  now  spoken 
out ;  the  truth  has  come  to  light  unguardedly,  and  his  real  defection  from 
the  cause  of  true  liberty  is  acknowledged.  I  should  like  to  draw  up  the 
paragraph !" 

"  And  add,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  the  toast  was  addressed  to  Miss  Burney, 
in  order  to  pay  court  to  the  Queen  !" 

This  sport  went  on  till,  upon  Mr.  Elliot's  again  mentioning  France  and 
the  rising  Jacobins,  Mr.  Richard  Burke  loudly  gave  a  new  toast — "  Come  1" 
cried  he,  "  here's  confusion  to  confusion !" 

Mr.  Windham,  who  was  gone  into  Norfolk  for  the  summer,  was  frequently 
mentioned,  and  always  with  praise.  Mr.  Burke,  upon  Mr.  Elliot's  saying 
something  of  his  being  very  thin,  warmly  exclaimed,  "  He  is  just  as  he 
should  be!  If  I  were  Windham  this  minute,  I  should  not  wish  to  be 
thinner,  nor  fatter,  nor  taller,  nor  shorter,  nor  any  way,  nor  in  any  thing, 
altered." 

Some  time  after,  speaking  of  former  days,  you  may  believe  I  was  struck 
enough  to  hear  Mr.  Burke  say  to  Mrs.  Crev/e,  "  I  wish  you  had  known 
Mrs.  Delany  !  She  was  a  pattern  of  a  perfect  fine  lady,  a  real  fine  lady,  of 
other  days !  Her  manners  were  faultless ;  her  deportment  was  all  elegance, 
her  speech  was  all  sweetness,  and  her  air  and  address  all  dignity.  I 
always  looked  up  to  her  as  the  model  of  an  accomplished  woman  of  former 
times." 

Do  you  think  I  heard  such  a  testimony  to  my  most  revered  and  beloved 
departed  friend  unmoved  1 

Afterwards,  still  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  he  proceeded  to  say  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Wycherley,  the  author.     There  I  ventured  to  interrupt  him,  and 
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tell  him  I  fancied  that  must  be  some  great  mistake,  as  I  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  her  history  from  her  own  mouth.  He  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  from  some  good  authority ;  but  I  could  by  no  means  accede  my 
belief,  as  her  real  life  and  memoirs  had  been  so  long  in  my  hands,  written 
by  herself  to  a  certain  period,  and  for  some  way,  continued  by  me.  This, 
however,  I  did  not  mention. 

When  we  left  the  dining-parlour  to  the  gentlemen,  Miss  F seized  my 

arm,  without  the  smallest  previous  speech,  and,  with  a  prodigious  Irish  brogue, 
said,  "  Miss  Burney,  I  am  so  glad  you  can't  think  to  have  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  making  an  intimacy  with  you  !  I  have  longed  to  know  you 
ever  since  I  became  rational !" 

I  was  glad,  too,  that  nobody  heard  her  !  She  made  me  walk  off  with  her 
in  the  garden,  whither  we  had  adjourned  for  a  stroll,  at  a  full  gallop,  lean- 
ing upon  my  arm,  and  putting  her  face  close  to  mine,  and  sputtering  at 
every  word  from  excessive  eagerness. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  know  some  of  your  relations  in  Ireland,"  she  con- 
tinued; "that  is,  if  they  an't  yours,  which  they  are  very  sorry  for,  they  are 
your  sisters,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Shirley  first  lent  me 
'  Cecilia  :'  and  he  was  so  delighted  to  hear  my  remarks  !  Mrs.  Shirley's 
a  most  beautiful  creature  ;  she's  grown  so  large  and  so  big  !  and  all  her 
daughters  are  beautiful ;  so  is  all  the  family.  I  never  saw  Captain  Phillips, 
but  I  dare  say  he's  beautiful." 

She  is  quite  a  wild  Irish  girl. 

Presently  she  talked  of  Miss  Palmer.  "  O,  she  loves  you  !"  she  cried; 
"  she  says  she  saw  you  last  Sunday,  and  she  never  was  so  happy  in  her 
life.     She  said  you  looked  sadly." 

This  Miss  F is  a  handsome  girl,  and  seems  very  good-humoured. 

I  imagine  her  but  just  imported,  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  soft-mannered,  and 
well-bred,  and  quiet  Mrs.  Burke  will  soon  subdue  this  exuberance  of  lo- 
quacity. 

I  gathered  afterwards  from  Mrs.  Crewe,  that  my  curious  new  acquaintance 
made  innumerable  inquiries  concerning  my  employment  and  office  under 
the  Queen.  I  find  many  people  much  disturbed  to  know  whether  I  had  the 
place  of  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  on  one  side,  or  of  a  chamber-maid,  on 
the  other.     Truth  is  apt  to  lie  heticeen  conjectures. 

The  party  returned  with  two  very  singular  additions  to  its  number — 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erskine.  They  have  villas  at 
Hampstead,  and  were  met  in  the  walk;  Mr.  Erskine  else  would  not,  pro- 
bably, have  desired  to  meet  Mr.  Burke,  who  openly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons asked  him  if  he  knew  what  friendship  meant,  when  he  pretended  to 
call  him,  Mr.  Burke,  his  friend  ? 

There  was  an  evident  disunion  of  the  cordiality  of  the  party  from  this 
time.  My  father,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  his  nephew,  and  Mr.  Elliot  entered 
into  some  general  discourse  ;  Mr.  Burke  took  up  a  volume  of  Boileau,  and 
read  aloud,  though  to  himself,  and  with  a  pleasure  that  soon  made  him  seem 
to  forget  all  intruders  ;  Lord  Loughborough  joined  Mrs.  Burke  ;  and  Mr. 
Erskine  seating  himself  next  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  engrossed  her  entirely,  yet 
talked  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear  who  were  not  engaged  themselves. 

For  me,  I  sat  next  Mrs.  Erskine,  who  seems  much  a' woman  of  the  world, 
for  she  spoke  with  me  just  as  freely,  and  readily,  and  easily  as  if  we  had 
been  old  friends. 

Mr.  Erskine  enumerated  all  his  avocations  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  and,  amongst 
others,  mentioned,  very  calmly,  having  to  plead  against  Mr.  Crewe  upon  a 
manor  business  in  Cheshire.  Mrs.  Crewe  hastily  and  alarmed  interrupted 
him,  to  inquire  what  he  meant,  and  what  might  ensue  to  Mr.  Crewe  1     "  O, 
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nothing  but  the  loss  of  the  lordship  upon  that  spot,"  he  coolly  answered  ; 
"  but  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  given  against  him  ;  I  only  know  that  I 
shall  have  three  hundred  pounds  for  it." 

Mrs.  Crewe  looked  thoughtful ;  and  Mr.  Erskine  then  began  to  speak  of 
the  new  Association  for  Reform,  by  the  friends  of  the  people,  headed  by 
Messrs.  Grey  and  Sheridan,  and  sustained  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  openly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Windham,  as  well  as  Mr.  Burke.  He  said  much  of  the  use  they 
had  made  of  his  name,  though  he  had  never  yet  been  to  the  society  ;  and  I 
began  to  understand  that  he  meant  to  disavow  it ;  but  presently  he  added, 
"  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  ever  attend — I  have  so  much  to  do — so  little 
time  :  however,  the  people  must  be  supported." 

"  Pray,  will  you  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Crewe,  drily,  "  what  you  mean  by 
the  people  ?  I  never  knew." 

He  looked  surprised,  but  evaded  any  answer,  and  soon  after  he  took  his 
leave,  with  his  wife,  who  seems  by  no  means  to  admire  him  as  much  as  he 
admires  himself,  if  I  may  judge  by  short  odd  speeches  which  dropped  from 
her.  The  eminence  of  Mr.  Erskine  seems  all  for  public  life  ,*  in  private,  his 
excessive  egotisms  undo  him. 

Lord  Loughborough  instantly  took  his  seat  next  to  Mrs.  Crewe  ;  and 
presently  related  a  speech  which  Mr.  Erskine  has  lately  made  at  some 
public  meeting,  and  which  he  opened  to  this  effect : — "  As  to  me,  gentlemen, 
I  have  some  title  to  give  my  opinions  freely.  Would  you  know  what  my 
title  is  derived  from  ?  I  challenge  any  man  to  inquire !  If  he  ask  my 
birth, — its  genealogy  may  dispute  with  kings  !  If  my  wealth,  it  is  all  for 
which  I  have  time  to  hold  out  my  hand  !  If  my  talents, — No !  of  those, 
gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves  !" 

But  I  have  now  time  for  no  more  upon  this  day,  except  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burke,  in  making  their  exit,  gave  my  father  and  me  the  most  cordial  invi- 
tation to  Beaconsfield  in  the  course  of  the  summer  or  autumn.  And,  in- 
deed, I  should  delight  to  accept  it. 

Mrs.  Crewe,  my  father,  and  myself  spent  the  evening  together,  a  little  in 
talking  politics,  when  she  gave  me  the  pleasure  to  hear  her  say  Mr.  Wind- 
ham was  looked  up  to  by  all  parties,  for  his  principles  as  much  as  for  his 
abilities.  We  read  Rogers's  sweet  poem  on  Memory,  and  some  other  things, 
and  retired  in  very  serene  good  humour,  I  believe,  with  one  another. 

Friday,  June  22nd. — Mrs.  Crewe  took  my  father  and  myself  to  see  the 
Hampstead  lions.  We  went  to  Caen  Wood,  to  see  the  house  and  pictures. 
Poor  Lord  Mansfield  has  not  been  down  stairs,  the  housekeeper  told  us,  for 
the  last  four  years  ;  yet  she  asserts  he  is  by  no  means  superannuated,  and 
frequently  sees  his  very  intimate  friends,  and  seldom  refuses  to  be  consulted 
by  any  lawyers.  He  was  particularly  connected  with  my  revered  Mrs. 
Delany,  and  I  felt  melancholy  upon  entering  his  house  to  recollect  how 
often  that  beloved  lady  had  planned  carrying  thither  Miss  P and  my- 
self, and  how  often  we  had  been  invited  by  Miss  Murrays  my  Lord's  nieces. 
I  asked  after  those  ladies,  and  left  them  my  respects.  I  heard  they  were 
up-stairs  with  Lord  Mansfield,  whom  they  never  left. 

Many  things  in  this  house  were  interesting,  because  historical ;  but  I 
fancy  the  pictures,  at  least,  not  to  have  much  other  recommendation. 
A  portrait  of  Pope,  by  himself,  I  thought  extremely  curious.  It  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  most  of  Jervas's  own  paintings.  They  told  us  that, 
after  the  burning  of  Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  town,  at  the  time  of  Lord 
G.  Gordon's  riots,  thousands  came  to  inquire  if  this  original  portrait  was 
preserved.  Luckily  it  was  at  Caen  Wood. 
We  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  library,  and  saw  first  editions  of 
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almost  all  Queen  Anne's  Classics ;  and  lists  of  subscribers  to  Pope's  '  Iliad,' 
and  many  such  matters,  all  enlivening  to  some  corner  or  other  of  the 
memory. 

We  then  drove  through  Lord  Southampton's  park,  and  some  other  beau- 
tiful grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  quite  free  from  interruption,  and  sociably, 
rationally,  and  pleasantly.  Mrs.  Crewe  obligingly  promised  us  the  loan, 
for  reading,  of  a  novel  begun  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Greville,  and  left  in  her 
hands  unfinished. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Crewe  brought  us  to  her  house  in  town,  where  we 
made  regulations  for  seeing  sights  some  day  in  the  next  week,  and  then 
finished  our  very  agreeable  visit. 

Mrs.  Crewe  sent  us  the  little  novel  the  next  day.  It  is  merely  a  frag- 
ment, but  has  much  spirit,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  gaiety  of  idea 
in  most  of  its  parts.  As  a  whole  we  cannot  judge  it,  but  I  think  it  would 
not  have  gone  on  improving,  as  the  latter  part  begins  already  to  seem  spun ; 
yet  this  latter  contains  a  story  highly  pathetic,  and  which  no  one  could  well 
read  without  tears.  There  is  much  merit  and  much  entertainment,  and 
here  and  there  are  masterly  strokes  :  but  Mrs.  Greville,  Hke  Mrs.  Thrale, 
seems  to  me  rather  adapted  for  shining  in  episodes  and  detached  pieces 
than  in  any  regular  and  long  work.  And  I  believe  this  owing  to  writing 
on  as  such  things  arise,  without  any  arranged  plan  to  pursue  and  bring  to 
bear. 

June  27th. — My  father  took  me  again  to  Mrs.  Crewe  in  Grosvenor 
Street.  I  had  infinite  pleasure  in  giving  warm  praise  to  the  little  novel, 
and  discriminating  the  parts  and  passages  which  seem  most  worthy  admi- 
ration. I  saw  the  really  fond  daughter  in  her  look  of  Hstening  ;  and  when 
we  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Pelham,  she  just  named 
him  and  me  to  one  another,  and  then  said,  "  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Pelham, — but  I  am  upon  a  subject  I  cannot  drop.  You  think,  then — such 
a  character, — such  a  passage" — &c.  &;c.  And  then  she  finished  with  "  O 
dear  !  what  would  one  give,  you  would  go  on  with  it !" 

She  spoke  this  with  an  eagerness  which  seldom  breaks  out,  but  which 
heightened  her  beauty  indescribably. 

Mr.  Pelham  smiled  his  approbation  of  the  idea,  and  internally  smiled  also, 
I  doubt  not,  at  sight  of  my  phiz,  for  certainly  I  did  at  his  !  He  is  another 
of  the  managers  !  And  we  have  seen  one  another  so  very  often  without 
speech,  introduction,  or  even  knowledge  of  each  other's  names,  that  the 
meeting,  like  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Elliot,  had  something  almost  comic, — our 
faces  were  so  familiar,  and  our  voices  so  strange  to  each  other. 

We  now  set  out  for  Long  Acre,  to  see  Lord  Macartney's  chariots  for  the 
Emperor  of  China.  Mrs.  Crewe  is  particularly  interested  in  all  that  belongs 
to  this  embassy,  both  because  her  son  will  accompany  it,  and  because  Lord 
Macartney  is  her  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  near  relation.  I  leave  to  the 
newspapers  your  description  of  these  superb  carriages. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  which  I  had  never  seen. 
And  here  we  met  with  an  adventure  that  finished  our  morning's  excursions. 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  first  room,  dressed  rather  singularly,  quite  alone, 
and  extremely  handsome,  who  was  parading  about  with  a  nosegay  in  her 
Jiand,  which  she  frequently  held  to  her  nose,  in  a  manner  that  was  evidently 
calculated  to  attract  notice.  We  therefore  passed  on  to  the  inner  room,  to 
avoid  her.  Here  we  had  but  just  all  taken  our  stand  opposite  different 
pictures,  when  she  also  entered,  and,  coming  pretty  close  to  my  father, 
sniffed  at  her  flowers  with  a  sort  of  ecstatic  eagerness,  and  then  let  them 
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fall.  My  father  picked  them  up,  and  gravely  presented  them  to  her.  r  She 
curtsied  to  the  ground  in  receiving  them,  and  presently  crossed  over  the 
room,  and,  brushing  past  Mrs.  Crewe,  seated  herself  immediately  by  her 
elbow,  Mrs.  Crewe,  not  admiring  this  familiarity,  moved  away,  giving 
her  at  the  same  time  a  look  of  dignified  distance  that  was  almost  petrifying. 

It  did  not  prove  so  to  this  lady,  who  presently  followed  her  to  the  next 
picture,  and,  sitting  as  close  as  she  could  to  where  Mrs.  Crewe  stood,  began 
singing  various  quick  passages,  without  words  or  connexion. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Crewe  much  alarmed,  and  advanced  to  stand  by  her,  mean- 
ing to  whisper  her  that  we  had  better  leave  the  room ;  and  this  idea  was 
not  checked  by  seeing  that  the  flowers  were  artificial. 

By  the  looks  we  interchanged  we  soon  mutually  said,  "  This  is  a  mad 
woman."  We  feared  irritating  her  by  a  sudden  flight,  but  gently  retreated, 
and  soon  got  quietly  into  the  large  room  ;  when  she  bounced  up  with  a 
great  noise,  and  throwing  the  veil  of  her  bonnet  violently  back,  as  if  fight- 
ing it,  she  looked  after  us,  pointing  at  Mrs.  Crewe. 

Seriously  frightened,  Mrs.  Crewe  seized  my  father's  arm,  and  hurried  up 
two  or  three  steps  into  a  small  apartment.  Here  Mrs.  Crewe,  addressing 
herself  to  an  elderly  gentleman,  asked  if  he  could  inform  the  people  below 
that  a  mad  woman  was  terrifying  the  company ;  and  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving her  commission  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  with  an  evident 
air  of  admiring  astonishment  at  her  beauty,  we  heard  a  rustling,  and,  look- 
ing round,  saw  the  same  figure  hastily  striding  after  us,  and  in  an  instant 
at  our  elbows. 

Mrs.  Crewe  turned  quite  pale ;  it  was  palpable  she  was  the  object  pur- 
sued, and  she  most  civilly  and  meekly  articulated,  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
ma'am,"  as  she  hastily  passed  her,  and  hurried  down  the  steps. 

We  were  going  to  run  for  our  lives,  when  Miss  Townshend  whispered 
Mrs.  Crewe  it  was  only  Mrs.  Wells  the  actress,  and  said  she  was  certainly 
only  performing  vagaries  to  try  effect,  which  she  was  quite  famous  for 
doing. 

It  would  have  been  food  for  a  painter  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Crewe  during 
this  explanation.  All  her  terror  instantly  gave  way  to  indignation  ;  and 
scarcely  any  pencil  could  equal  the  high  vivid  glow  of  her  cheeks.  To 
find  herself  made  the  object  of  game  to  the  burlesque  humour  of  a  bold 
player,  was  an  indignity  she  could  not  brook,  and  her  mind  was  imme- 
diately at  work  how  to  assist  herself  against  such  unprovoked  and  unau- 
thorized eff*rontery. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  who,  with  great  eagerness,  had  followed  Mrs. 
Crewe,  accompanied  by  a  young  man  who  was  of  his  party,  requested 
more  particularly  her  commands ;  but  before  Mrs.  Crewe's  astonishment 
and  resentment  found  words,  Mrs.  Wells,  singing,  and  throwing  herself  into 
extravagant  attitudes,  again  rushed  down  the  steps,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Mrs.  Crewe. 

This,  however,  no  longer  served  her  purpose.  Mrs.  Crewe  fixed  her  in 
return,  and  with  a  firm,  composed,  commanding  air  and  look  that,  though 
it  did  not  make  this  strange  creature  retreat,  somewhat  disconcerted  her  for 
a  few  minutes. 

She  then  presently  aflected  a  violent  coughing — such  a  one  as  almost 
shook  the  room  ;  though  such  a  forced  and  unnatural  noise  as  rather 
resembled  howling  than  a  cold. 

This  over  and  perceiving  Mrs.  Crewe  still  steadily  keeping  her  ground, 
she  had  the  courage  to  come  up  to  us,  and  with  a  flippant  air,  said  to  the 
elderly  gentleman,  "  Pray,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  o'clock  1" 

30* 
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He  looked  vexed  to  be  called  a  moment  from  looking  at  Mrs.  Crewe, 
and,  with  a  forbidding  gi'avity,  answered  her — "  about  two." 

*'  No  offence,  I  hope,  sir?"  cried  she,  seeing  him  turn  eagerly  from  her. 

He  bowed  without  looking  at  her,  and  she  strutted  away,  still,  however, 
keeping  in  sight,  and  playing  various  tricks,  her  eyes  perpetually  turned  to- 
w^ards  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  as  regularly  met  them,  with  an  expression  such  as 
might  have  turned  a  softer  culprit  to  stone. 

Our  cabal  was  again  renewed,  and  Mrs.  Crewe  again  told  this  gentle- 
man to  make  known  to  the  proprietors  of  the  gallery  that  this  person  was 
a  nuisance  to  the  company,  when,  suddenly  reapproaching  us,  she  called 
out,  "  Sir  !  sir  !"  to  the  younger  of  our  new  protectors. 

He  coloured,  and  looked  much  alarmed,  but  only  bowed. 

"Pray,  sir,"  cried  she,  "  what's  o'clock]" 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  answered. 

"  You  don't  take  it  ill,  I  hope,  sir  ?"  she  cried. 

He  only  bowed. 

"  I  do  no  harm,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  I  never  bite  !" 

The  poor  young  man  looked  aghast  and  bowed  lower ;  but  Mrs.  Crewe, 
addressing  herself  to  the  elder  said  aloud,  "I  beg  you,  sir,  to  go  to  Mr. 
Boydell ;  you  may  name  me  to  him — Mrs.  Crewe." 

Mrs.  Wells  at  this  walked  away,  yet  still  in  sight. 

*'  You  may  tell  him  what  has  happened,  sir,  in  all  our  names.  You  may 
tell  him  Miss  Burney " 

"  O  no  !"  cried  I,  in  a  horrid  fright,  "  I  beseech  I  may  not  be  named ! 
And,  indeed,  ma'am,  it  may  be  better  to  let  it  all  alone.  It  will  do  no  good ; 
and  it  may  all  get  into  the  newspapers." 

"  And  if  it  does,"  cried  Mrs.  Crewe,  "  what  is  it  to  us  ?  We  have  done 
nothing  ;  we  have  given  no  offence,  and  made  no  disturbance.  This  per- 
son has  frightened  us  all  wilfully,  and  utterly  without  provocation ;  and 
now  she  can  frighten  us  no  longer,  she  would  brave  us.  Let  her  tell  her 
own  story,  and  how  will  it  harm  us  ?" 

"  Still,"  cried  I,  "  I  must  always  fear  being  brought  into  any  newspaper 
cabals.  Let  the  fact  be  ever  so  much  against  her,  she  will  think  the  cir- 
cumstances all  to  her  honour  if  a  paragraph  comes  out  beginning  '  Mrs. 
Crewe  and  Mrs.  Wells.'  " 

Mrs.  Crewe  liked  this  sound  as  little  as  I  should  have  liked  it  in  placing 
my  own  name  where  I  put  hers.  She  hesitated  a  little  what  to  do,  and  we 
all  walked  down-stairs,  where  instantly  this  bold  woman  followed  us,  paraded 
up  and  down  the  long  shop  with  a  dramatic  air  while  our  group  was  in 
conference,  and  then,  sitting  down  at  the  clerk's  desk,  and  calling  in  a  foot- 
man, she  desired  him  to  wait  while  she  wrote  a  note. 

She  scribbled  a  few  lines,  and  read  aloud  her  direction,  "  To  Mr.  Top- 
ham  ;"  and  giving  the  note  to  the  man,  said,  "  Tell  your  master  that  is 
something  to  make  him  laugh.  Bid  him  not  send  to  the  press  till  I  see 
him." 

Now  as  Mr.  Topham  is  the  editor  of  *  The  World,'  and  notoriously  her 
protector,  as  her  having  his  footman  acknowledged,  this  looked  rather 
serious,  and  Mrs.  Crewe  began  to  partake  of  my  alarm.  She  therefore,  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  told  her  new  friend  that  she  desired  he  would 
name  no  names,  but  merely  mention  that  some  ladies  had  been  frightened. 

I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  gain  this  point,  and  the  good  gentleman  seemed 
enchanted  with  any  change  that  occasioned  a  longer  discourse. 

We  then  got  into  Mrs.  Crewe's  carriage,  and  not  till  then  would  this  face- 
tious Mrs.  Wells  quit  the  shop.     And  she  walked  in  sight,  dodging  us,  and 
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playing  antics  of  a  tragic  sort  of  gesture,  till  we  drove  out  of  her  power  to 
keep  up  with  us.     What  a  strange  creature ! 

MR.  ARTHUR  YOUNG  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Bradfield  Farm,  June  18th,  1792. 

What  a  plaguy  business  'tis  to  take  up  one's  pen  to  write  to  a  person 
who  is  constantly  moving  in  a  vortex  of  pleasure,  brilliancy,  and  wit, — 
whose  movements  and  connections,  are.  as  it  were,  in  another  world  !  One 
knows  not  how  to  manage  the  matter  with  such  folks,  till  you  find  by  a 
little  approximation  and  friction  of  tempers  and  things  that  they  are  mortal, 
and  no  more  than  good  sort  of  people  in  the  main,  only  garnished  with 
something  we  do  not  possess  ourselves.     Now,  then,  the  consequence — 

Only  three  pages  to  write,  and  one  lost  in  introduction  !  To  the  matter 
at  last. 

It  seemeth  that  you  make  a  journey  to  Norfolk.  Now  do  ye  see,  if  you 
do  not  give  a  call  on  the  farmer,  and  examine  his  ram  (an  old  acquaintance), 
his  bull,  his  lambs,  calves  and  crops,  he  will  say  but  one  thing  of  you — 
that  you  are  fit  for  a  court,  but  not  for  a  farm ;  and  there  is  more  happiness 
to  be  found  among  my  rooks  than  in  the  naidst  of  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  Golconda.  I  would  give  an  hundred  pound  to  see  you  mar- 
ried to  a  farmer  that  never  saw  London,  with  plenty  of  poultry  ranging  in 
a  few  green  fields,  and  flowers  and  shrubs  disposed  where  they  should  be, 
around  a  cottage,  and  not  around  a  breakfast-room  in  Portman  Square, 
fading  in  eyes  that  know  not  to  admire  them.  In  honest  truth  now,  let  me 
request  your  company  here.  It  will  give  us  all  infinite  pleasures.  You  are 
habituated  to  admiration,  but  you  shall  have  here  what  is  much  better — the 
friendship  of  those  who  you  loved  long  before  the  world  admired  you. 
Come,  and  make  old  friends  happy. 

A.  Young. 

MR.  JACOB  BRYANT  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Cypenham,  June  28th,  1792. 

My  dear  Madam, — Any  intimation  from  you  will  have  a  great  weight 
with  me,  as  well  as  from  your  brother,  whose  extensive  learning  I  well 
know,  and  for  whom  I  have  all  due  regard.  Mr.  Porson's  case  has  been 
agitated  among  some  persons  in  these  parts  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
literary  merit,  and  wish  well  to  him  on  that  account ;  and  it  shall  be  my 
endeavour  to  promote  his  interest  whenever  I  see  any  opportunity.  When 
Sir  George  Baker  made  his  collection  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  P.,  I  always 
threw  in  my  mite,  and  always  wished  to  have  him  more  effectually  bene- 
fited. You  may  therefore  depend  upon  my  acceding  to  the  general  sub- 
scription of  10^.,  and,  if  I  have  any  chance  interest,  employing  it  in  his 
favour. 

I  am  going  to  publish  at  large  the  little  treatise  which  you  were  so  very 
good  as  to  accept.  This  has  been  determined  upon  in  consequence  of  many 
solicitations  and  of  letters  from  persons  of  rank ;  who,  however,  I  little 
thought  would  have  been  interested  about  religion.  As  there  are  some  few 
variations  in  the  new  impression,  I  shall  beg  of  you  to  let  me  have  the  pre- 
sent copy  returned,  and  another  more  correct  shall  be  sent  for  your  kind 
acceptance,  and  one  also  for  the  acceptance  of  your  brother.  I  print  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies,  and  the  whole  profit  of  the  impression  I  purpose 
to  present  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel — some  few 
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copies  excepted,  which  I  shall  give  away  to  my  select  friends.  As  the 
whole  is  designated  for  a  charity,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  those  select 
friends,  and  all  my  friends,  promote  the  sale  as  far  as  their  influence  can 
prevail. 

The  times  are  alarming,  but  I  hope  God  will  please  to  preserve  his 
Church,  and  maintain  for  us  our  excellent  constitution.  One  great  article 
of  assurance  is  the  general  love  of  the  King ;  for  there  are  those  who 
abound  with  wickedness  and  slander,  yet  the  general  turn  of  the  nation  is 
to  affectation  and  loyalty.  May  Heaven  long  preserve  those  excellent  per- 
sonages whom  you  love  and  I  love,  and  for  whose  happiness  I  shall  ever  be 
solicitous.     I  am, 

My  dear  Madam, 
Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Jacob  Bryant. 

I  began,  or  rather  returned,  a  new  visiting  acquaintance  in  Lady  Hesketh, 
whom  I  have  long  and  often  met  at  other  houses.  She  is  a  well-informed, 
well-bred,  sensible  woman ;  somewhat  too  precise  and  stiff*,  but  otherwise 
agreeable. 

Charles,  our  new  doctor,  has  set  on  foot  a  subscription  which  gives  me 
great  pleasure.  It  is  for  his  very  learned  friend  Mr.  Person,  a  man  of  the 
first-rate  erudition,  he  tells  me,  in  Europe.  His  promising  talents  drew  him 
in  childhood  from  obscurity,  and  he  received  a  learned  education  by  a  liberal 
contribution  of  learned  men,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  George  Baker. 
Since  this,  sundry  circumstances,  too  long  for  paper,  have  occasioned  his 
being  suddenly  left  at  large  without  a  guinea !  This  subscription  is  in- 
tended to  amount  to  about  1400/.,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  an  annuity  for 
his  life.  It  is  not  designed  as  his  whole  support,  for  his  talents  will  be  still 
his  fortune  ;  but  to  enable  him  to  exercise  them  liberally,  and  not  to  write 
for  daily  bread.  Mr.  Raines,  master  of  the  Charter  House,  Charles's  late 
competitor,  and  two  others  whom  I  forget,  are  joint  agents  and  collectors 
with  Charles  in  this  very  laudable  business.  It  has  been  undertaken,  and 
is  still  conducted,  unknown  to  Mr.  Person. 

The  four  agents  each  subscribed  50/.,  for  they  are  all  close  and  intimate 
and  attached  friends  to  Mr.  Person.  Mr.  Windham  has  given  Charles  25/. 
towards  it  from  himself,  and  the  same  sum  from  Lord  Spencer.  I  have 
myself  had  the  pleasure  to  procure  10/.  from  my  good  Mr.  Bryant.  The 
subscription  is  now  nearly  completed.  They  have  been  as  successful  as 
active,  and  applied  only  to  the  rich  and  learned — that  is,  those  who  can 
spare  the  money,  and  appreciate  its  destination. 
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Diary  continued— Mrs.  Matthew  Montagu— Miss  Knig-ht's  "  Dinarbas"— Recall  of  the 

English  Ambassador  From  France — Correspondence — Miss  Burney  to  Mrs. 

Miss  Palmer  and  Lord  Inchiquin — Jacob  Bryant  to  Miss  Burney— Mrs.  Phillips  to 
Miss  Burney — Arrival  of  French  Emigrant  Noblesse — Miss  Burney  to  Dr.  Burney — 

The  Reign  of  Terror — A  meeting  with  Old  Friends — The  Due  de  Liancourt Early 

Incident  of  the  French  Revolution — Anecdotes  of  the  Due  de  Liancourt — His  Perils 
and  Escape  from  France — The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucalt — Madame  de  Genlis — Her  sin- 
gular  EstabUshment  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's — The  Duke  of  Orleans — A  Day  with  the  Due 
de  Liancourt — his  Character  of  French  Literary  Ladies — The  Duke  of  Beaufort — Jacob 
Bryant  to  Miss  Burney — Mrs.  Phillips  to  Miss  Burney,  describing  the  French  Colony 
at  Mickleham — The  Due  de  Montmorency — Marquise  de  la  Chatre — Count  de  Nar- 
bonne — Chevalier  d'Arblay — His  Anecdotes  of  Lafayette — M.  de  Jancourt  and  the 
National  Assembly — Madame  de  Stael — Her  conduct  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
— M.  Girardin  d'Ermenonville — Merlin — Condorcet — M.  Sicard — A  Day  with  the 
Emigres — A  Romance  of  Real  Life — Treatment  of  Lafayette  in  Prison — Miss  Burney 
to  Mrs.  Phillips— MM.  Malouet  and  de  Chauvelin— Holkham— Mrs.  Coke— Mrs. 
Phillips  to  Miss  Burney — Movement  of  the  Emigres — M.  Talleyrand — Progress  of  the 
Revolution — M.  de  la  Chatre — His  Adventures  and  Escapes — The  Royalist  Army — 
Miss  Burney  to  Mrs.  Lock— Precarious  State  of  England — Conduct  of  Fox  and  Grey 
— Reformers  Fifty  Years  ago — Trial  of  Louis  XVI. — Duelling  among  the  Emigres. 

July. — I  have  kept  no  memorandums  of  this  month,  which  I  spent 
chiefly  with  our  dear  Etty,  in  Titchfield  Street.  Its  history,  though  both 
pleasant  and  interesting,  is  not  for  paper,  and  therefore  I  now  glide  past  it. 

One  whole  day  I  spent  in  it  with  Mrs.  Matthew  Montagu,  alone,  except 
for  her  fine  five  babies,  the  eldest  not  quite  five  years  of  age !  It  was  a 
domestic  and  pleasant  day,  and  confirmed  my  good  opinion  and  regard  for 
this  amiable  and  very  cultivated  woman.  My  old  friend,  her  husband,  was 
gone  to  the  north,  to  forward  addresses  to  our  dear  King,  upon  his  procla- 
mation. 

Dr.  Shepherd  explained  to  me  the  motive  of  my  receiving  from  Miss 
Knight  her  "  Marcus  Flaminius  :"  it  was  in  consequence  of  her  hearing  that 
I  had  recommended  the  perusal  of  her  "  Dinarbas"  to  the  Princesses. 
"  Dinarbas"  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  who  put  it  into  my  hands  before  she 
had  read  it,  for  some  account  of  its  merits.  I  am  sure  their  Royal  High- 
nesses could  read  nothing  more  chastely  fitted  for  them. 

Our  ambassador  is  recalled  from  France ;  Russia  has  declared  war 
against  that  wretched  kingdom.  But  it  may  defy  all  outward  enemies  to 
prove  in  any  degree  destructive  in  comparison  with  its  lawless  and  barba- 
rous inmates.  We  shall  soon  have  no  authentic  accounts  from  Paris,  as  no 
English  are  expected  to  remain  after  the  Ambassador,  and  no  French  will 
dare  to  write,  in  such  times  of  pillage,  what  may  carry  them  "  a  la  Ian- 
terneP 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS. . 

Chelsea  College,  July  5th,  1792. 

I  MUST  rejoice  to  see  such  long  letters  from  my  dearest  M ,  so  much 

in  her  old  and  early  style  of  openness  and  communication,  little  as  I  can 
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rejoice  to  think  of  her  so  distant,  or  to  see  her  sympathy  in  that  point. 
However,  though  we  must  take  the  world  as  it  is,  filled  with  contrarieties, 
pain  balancing  pleasure,  and  evil  hovering  over  good,  we  must  not,  we  need 
not,  I  trust,  resist  the  consolations  of  kindness  for  disturbances  which  we 
owe  neither  to  misconduct  nor  to  folly.  Amongst  these  stands  separation  from 
friends  ;  and  though  such  indulgence  of  sorrow  as  lessens  our  exertions  in 
the  duties  of  life  is  blamable  and  selfish,  there  can  surely  be  neither  crime 
nor  reproach  in  moderate  regret,  even  though  it  should  be  constant.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  in  early  life  formed  no  friendships  that  cling  to  their  grow- 
ing, and  wear  unwasted  to  their  later  years,  can  be  ill  deserving  to  excite 
regard  in  others  ;  for  the  heart  that  can  be  shut  up  in  the  first  youth  must  be 
wanting  in  all  gifts  of  social  participation  for  every  period  of  existence.  I 
must  therefore,  without  impeachment  of  contentment  or  of  conscience,  con- 
tinue to  lament,  and  to  hear  lamented,  the  distance  which  situation  places 
between  us. 

I  am  much  better  again  in  health,  my  dear  friend.  I  rejoice  your  little 
ones  are  well.  Do  you  get  at  all  stouter  yourself?  Do  you  drink  goat's 
milk  ?  Does  your  place  improve  in  beauty  about  you  1  Who  are  your 
twelve  visiting  houses  ?  Whether  you  like  them  or  not,  give  me  some  idea 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  now  Madame  Brulard,  is  in  England,  but  I  have  not 
seen  her.  She  seemed  to  me,  when  here  last,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
and  well-informed  of  women  ;  but  such  tales  are  now  circulated  to  her  dis- 
advantage that  I  am  not  ambitious  of  her  notice,  and  therefore  I  rejoice  she 
has  not  renewed  our  acquaintance.  Yet,  till  of  late,  I  was  disposed  both  to 
love  and  reverence  her ;  and  even  now,  her  works  are  all  so  highly  framed 
to  do  her  honour,  that,  should  I  meet  with  any  one  friend  who  would  vin- 
dicate her,  I  feel  ready  to  disbelieve,  in  her  favour,  a  thousand  foes.  Your 
ideas  and  anticipations  may  be  just,  but  they  may,  also,  do  her  wrong ;  I 
would  not,  therefore,  take  from  her  the  power  of  showing  a  firmer  mind  in 
mere  expectation  of  a  weaker. 

Adieu,  my  ever  dear  friend — Heaven  bless  you  !  F.  B. 

Miss  Palmer  married  Lord  Inchiquin,  and  I  wrote  her  my  good  wishes, 
which  she  answered  by  return  of  post,  with  an  affectionate  invitation  to  in- 
troduce me  to  her  lord,  and  a  warm  avowal  of  her  happiness.  I  heartily 
hope  it  may  be  permanent. 

I  spared  a  few  minutes — not  more — to  meet  Mrs.  Chapone  at  Mrs.  Ord's 
one  evening,  and  to  meet  Mr.  Smelt  and  Mrs.  Cholmley  another.  The  two 
latter  I  know  not  when  I  may  hope  to  see  again ;  they  are  now  gone  to  settle 
in  the  north,  and  have  relinquished  entirely  their  beautiful  little  house  at 
Kew.  I  am  very  sorry.  Mrs.  Chapone,  who  seems  unalterable,  I  may  yet 
hope  to  meet  often. 

MR.  JACOB  BRYANT  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Cypenham,  near  Windsor,  August  7th,  1792. 

Dear  Madam, — When  I  come  to  town,  which  will  be  probably  soon,  it 
shall  be  my  first  business  to  wait  on  you,  and  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  a 
copy  from  the  new  impression  of  my  Treatise  "  On  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion ;"  and  if  I  should  have  the  misfortune,  a  third  time,  not  to 
meet  with  you,  still  this  mark  of  my  true  esteem  shall  be  left,  and  will 
meet,  I  hope  with  a  favourable  reception. 

I  am  purchasing  a  house  in  town — which  news,  however  private  and 
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limited,  had  not  escaped  the  knowledge  of  some  whose  wonderful  compre- 
hension and  memory  scarcely  any  thing  within  their  verge,  however  minute, 
escapes.  I  was,  with  great  condescension  and  much  easy  wit,  rallied,  as 
having  certainly  views  of  hymeneal  connexions  ;  or,  in  the  more  common 
phraseology  of  the  world,  as  being  determined  to — alter  my  condition. 
That  I  entertain  some  prospect  of  an  alteration  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  such  a 
change  as  must  be  expected  by  a  person  at  my  very  advanced  term  of 
life. 

I  told  you  that  the  pretty  dog  Hector,  which  I  presented  to  a  most  lovely 
little  Princess,  is  dead,  and  I  am  commanded  to  procure  another,  as  the  mis- 
fortune is  said  to  have  been  attended  with  many  tears  and  a  great  regret. 
A  lady  of  quality  has  offered  me  a  female  for  this  purpose,  whose  name  is 
Flirt.  Will  it  not  be  a  degradation,  after  such  an  heroic  title,  to  offer  an 
animal  of  so  mean  and  vulgar  an  appellation,  far  inferior  to  Miss,  and  barely 
equivalent  to  Coquet  and  Gipsy  ?  I  have  no  book,  either  ancient  or  modern, 
to  which  I  can  apply  for  information.  You  may  possibly  ease  my  doubts 
by  saying,  Change  the  name,  if  a  change  be  requisite,  and  for  Flirt  read 
Flora,  and  then  all  will  be  well. 

This  inquiry  may  perhaps  be  of  as  much  importance  as  many  that  have 
been  agitated,  such  as  these — whether  the  sea  be  free  to  all,  or  shut  1 
whether  men  originally  are  equal  or  unequal  ?  whether  war  be  natural  or 
unnatural  1  add  to  these,  the  disputes  about  the  rights  of  men,  to  which  I 
subjoin — the  rights  of  fools.  The  last  of  these  has  not  been  sufficiently 
considered,  and  a  very  large  body  of  respectable  persons,  including  idiots, 
naturals,  simpletons,  changelings,  &c.,  have  been  passed  over  with  too  little 
notice.  You  will  perhaps  think  me  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  society  to 
which  I  may  possibly  be  in  some  degree  allied,  and  bring  this  rhapsody  in 
full  proof  of  your  opinion. 

I  am,  my  dear  Madam, 
Your  most  sincere  and 

affectionate  humble  servant, 

Jacob  Bryant. 

Monday,  September  24th. — We  set  out  for  Halstead  in  Essex — our 
Etty,  her  lovely  Marianna,  and  I ;  and  there  we  were  most  affectionately 
welcomed  by  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  by  il  caro  sposo.  Sophia  skipped  with 
joy,  and  Cecilia  was  all  smiles,  grace  and  enchantment. 

Our  time  was  almost  all  corroded  by  the  general  alarm  for  the  political 
safety  of  all  manner  of  people  ;  the  successes  of  the  fiends  of  France  filled 
us  with  incessant  horror,  and  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  conta- 
gion of  plunder  and  equality,  amongst  the  poor  and  the  wicked,  or  the 
duped  and  the  dupers,  occupied  us  perpetually. 

MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Mickleham,  September,  1792. 

We  shall  shortly,  I  believe,  have  a  little  colony  of  unfortunate  (or  rather, 
fortunate,  since  here  they  are  safe)  French  noblesse  in  our  neighbourhood. 
Sunday  evening  Ravely  informed  Mr.  Lock  that  two  or  three  families  had 
joined  to  take  Jenkinson's  house,  Juniper  Hall,  and  that  another  family  had 
taken  a  small  house  at  Westhumble,  which  the  people  very  reluctantly  let, 
upon  the  Christian-like  supposition  that,  being  nothing  but  French  papishes, 
they  would  never  pay.  Our  dear  Mr.  Lock,  while  this  was  agitating,  sent 
word  to  the  landlord  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  rent ;  however, 
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before  this  message  arrived,  the  family  were  admitted.  The  man  said  they 
had  pleaded  very  hard  indeed,  and  said,  if  he  did  but  know  the  distress 
they  had  been  in,  he  would  not  hesitate. 

This  house  is  taken  by  Madame  de  Broglie,  daughter  of  the  Mareschai, 
who  is  in  the  army  with  the  French  Princes  ;  or,  rather,  wife  to  his  son, 
Victor  Broglie,  till  very  lately  General  of  one  of  the  French  armies,  and  at 
present  disgraced,  and  fled  nobody  knows  where.  This  poor  lady  came 
over  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  son  younger  than  my  Norbury,  and  was  four- 
teen hours  at  sea.  She  has  other  ladies  with  her,  and  gentlemen,  and  two 
little  girls,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  some  weeks  ago ;  they  are  all  to 
lodge  in  a  sort  of  cottage,  containing  only  a  kitchen  and  parlour  on  the 
ground  floor. 

I  long  to  offer  them  my  house,  and  have  been  much  gratified  by  finding 
Mr.  Lock  immediately  determined  to  visit  them ;  his  taking  this  step  will 
secure  them  the  civilities,  at  least,  of  the  other  neighbours. 

At  Jenkinson's  are — la  Marquise  de  la  Chatre,  whose  husband  is  with  the 
emigrants  ;  her  son ;  M.  de  Narbonne,  lately  Ministre  de  la  Guerre ;  M.  de 
Montmorency  ;  Charles  or  Theodore  Lameth ;  Jaucourt ;  and  one  or  two 
more,  whose  names  I  have  forgotten,  are  either  arrived  to-day,  or  expected. 
I  feel  infinitely  interested  for  all  these  persecuted  persons.  Pray  tell  me 
whatever  you  hear  of'M.  de  Liancourt,  &c.     Heaven  bless  you  ! 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Halstead,  October  2d,  '92. 

Mr  DEAREST  Padee, — I  havo  just  got  your  direction,  in  a  letter  from  my 
mother,  and  an  account  that  you  seem  to  be  in  health  and  spirits  ;  so  now 
I  think  it  high  time  to  let  you  know  a  little  about  some  of  your  daughters, 
lest  you  should  forget  you  have  any  such  incumbrances. 

In  the  first  place,  two  of  them,  Esther  and  F.  B.,  had  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious journey  hither,  in  the  midst  of  pattering  showers  and  cloudy  skies, 
making  up  as  well  as  they  could  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  elements  by  the 
dulcet  recreation  of  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds ;  not  from  tabrets  and 
harps,  but  from  the  harmony  of  hearts  with  tongues. 

In  the  second  place,  a  third  of  them,  Charlotte  F.,  writes  word  her  caro 
sposo  has  continued  very  tolerably  well  this  last  fortnight,  and  that  she  still 
desires  to  receive  my  visit  according  to  the  first  appointment. 

In  the  third  place,  a  fourth  of  them,  Sarah,  is  living  upon  French  politics 
and  with  French  fugitives,  at  Bradfield,  where  she  seems  perfectly  satisfied 
with  foreign  forage. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Susanna,  another  of  them,  sends  cheering  histories 
of  herself  and  her  tribe,  though  she  concludes  them  with  a  sighing  ejacu- 
lation of  "  I  wish  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  country  as  France  !" 

So  much  for  your  daughters. 

Mr.  Hawkins's  house  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  all  that  belongs  to  its  mis- 
tress is  nearly  perfect.  Even  its  master  is  more  to  my  gusto  than  I  have 
ever  known  him  before,  for  he  is  engaged  in  writing  notes  for  answers  to 
Paine,  Mackintosh,  Rouse,  Priestley,  Price,  and  a  score  more  of  Mr.  Burke's 
incendiary  antagonists.  I  wish  to  spirit  him  on  to  collect  them  into  a  pam- 
phlet and  give  them  to  the  public,  but  he  is  doubtful  if  it  would  not  involve 
him  in  some  heavy  expense.  I  rather  think  the  contrary,  for  he  has  really 
written  well,  and  with  an  animation  that  his  style  of  conversation  had  not 
made  me  expect.  It  is  impossible  to  be  under  the  roof  of  an  English  cler- 
gyman, and  to  witness  his  powers  of  making  leisure  useful,  elegant,  and 
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happy,  without  continual  internal  reference  to  the  miserable  contrast  of  the 
unhappy  clergy  of  France. 

To-day's  papers  teem  with  the  promise  of  great  and  decisive  victories  to 
the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  I  tremble  for  the  dastardly  revenge 
menaced  to  the  most  injured  King  of  France  and  his  family.  I  dare  hardly 
wish  the  advance  and  success  of  the  combined  armies,  in  the  terror  of  such 
consequences.  Yet  the  fate  and  future  tranquillity  of  all  Europe  seem  in- 
evitably involved  in  the  prosperity  or  the  failure  of  this  expedition.  The 
depression  or  encouragement  it  must  give  to  political  adventurers,  who,  at 
all  times,  can  stimulate  the  rabble  to  what  they  please,  will  surely  spread 
far,  deep,  and  wide,  according  to  the  event  of  French  experiment  upon  the 
minds,  manners,  and  powers  of  men ;  and  the  feasibility  of  expunging  all 
past  experience,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  world  as  if  it  were  created 
yesterday,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  were  let  loose  to  act  from 
their  immediate  suggestion,  without  reference  to  what  is  past,  or  sympathy 
in  any  thing  that's  present,  or  precaution  for  whatever  is  to  come.  It  seems, 
in  truth,  no  longer  the  cause  of  nations  alone,  but  of  individuals ;  not  a  dis- 
pute for  a  form  of  government,  but  for  a  condition  of  safety. 

^  ^  vF  ^  ^  Tf^ 

Ever  and  ever  most  dutifully  and 

affectionately,  your 

F.  B. 

Friday,  October  5th. — I  left  Halstead,  and  set  off,  alone,  for  Bradfield 
Hall,  which  was  but  one  stage  of  nineteen  miles  distant. 

Sarah,  who  was  staying  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Young,  expected  me,  and 
came  running  out  before  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Young  fol- 
lowing, with  both  hands  full  of  French  newspapers.  He  welcomed  me  with 
all  his  old  spirit  and  impetuosity,  exclaiming  his  house  never  had  been  so 
honoured  since  its  foundation,  nor  ever  could  be  again,  unless  I  revisited  it 
in  my  way  back,  even  though  all  England  came  in  the  mean  time ! 

Do  you  not  know  him  well,  my  Susan,  by  this  opening  rhodomontade  ? 

"  But  where,"  cried  he,  "  is  Hetty  ?  0  that  Hetty  !  Why  did  you  not 
bring  her  with  you  ?  That  wonderful  creature !  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
mount  horse,  and  gallop  to  Halstead  to  claim  her !  What  is  there  there  to 
merit  her  ?  What  kind  of  animals  have  you  left  her  with  ?  Any  thing 
capable  of  understanding  her  1" 

During  this  we  mounted  up-stairs,  into  the  dining-room.  Here  all  looked 
cold  and  comfortless,  and  no  Mrs.  Young  appeared.  I  inquired  for  her, 
and  heard  that  her  youngest  daughter.  Miss  Patty,  had  just  had  a  fall  from 
her  horse,  which  had  bruised  her  face,  and  occasioned  much  alarm. 

The  rest  of  the  day  we  spoke  only  of  French  politics.  Mr.  Young  is  a 
severe  penitent  of  his  democratic  principles,  and  has  lost  even  all  pity  for 
the  Constituant  Revolictio7inaires^  who  had  "  taken  him  in"  by  their  doc- 
trines, but  cured  him  by  their  practice,  and  who  "  ought  better  to  have 
known  what  they  were  about  before  they  presumed  to  enter  into  action." 

Even  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  who  was  then  in  a  small  house  at  Bury, 
merited,  he  said,  all  the  personal  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  him.  "  I 
have  real  obligations  to  him,"  he  added,  "  and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to 
show  him  any  respect,  and  do  him  any  service,  in  his  present  reverse  of 
fortune ;  but  he  has  brought  it  all  on  himself,  and,  what  is  worse,  on  his 
country." 

He  wrote  him,  however,  a  note  to  invite  him  to  dinner  the  next  day. 

VOL.  II.  31 
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The  Duke  wrote  an  answer,  that  he  lamented  excessively  being  engaged  to 
meet  Lord  Euston,  and  dine  with  the  Bury  alderman. 

I  must  now  tell  you  the  history  of  this  poor  Duke's  arriving  in  England, 
for  it  involves  a  revival  of  loyalty — an  effort  to  make  some  amends  to  his 
unhappy  sovereign  for  the  misery  into  which  he  had  largely  contributed  to 
plunge  him — which,  with  me,  has  made  his  peace  for  ever. 

But  first  I  should  tell,  he  was  the  man  who  almost  compelled  the  every- 
way deluded  Louis  to  sanction  the  National  Assembly  by  his  presence  when 
first  it  resisted  his  orders.  The  Queen  and  all  her  party  were  strongly  against 
the  measure,  and  prophesied  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  authority  ;  but  the 
Duke,  highly  ambitious  of  fame,  as  Mr.  Young  describes  him,  and  willing 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  new  systems  then  pervading  all  France,  sud- 
denly rushed  into  his  closet,  upon  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  five  or 
seven  Peres  de  France  who  have  that  license,  and,  with  a  strong  and  for- 
cible eloquence,  declared  nothing  but  his  concession  would  save  the  nation 
from  a  civil  war  ;  while  his  entering,  unarmed,  into  the  National  Assembly, 
would  make  him  regarded  for  ever  as  the  father  and  saviour  of  his  people, 
and  secure  him  the  powerful  sovereignty  of  the  grateful  hearts  of  all  his 
subjects. 

He  succeeded,  and  the  rest  is  public. 

Certainly  he  can  never  recollect  this  incident,  with  whatever  good  or 
even  noble  sentiments  he  had  been  wrought  up  to  it,  without  the  severest 
pain.  What  might  have  been  the  event  of  an  opposite  conduct,  no  one  can 
tell ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  figure  to  the  most  terrible  imagination  any  thing 
so  dreadful,  any  thing  indeed  not  better  than  what  happened.  Mr.  Young 
is  persuaded  that,  but  for  this  manoeuvre  of  the  Duke,  and  some  similar 
acts  of  his  first  associates  none  of  these  evils  would  have  come  to  pass :  M. 
de  Calonne's  conciliatory  articles  would  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  King 
and  the  people,  and  the  government  gradually  have  been  amended,  and 
blood  and  villany  have  looked  another  way. 

This  incident,  which  I  have  here  mentioned,  has  set  all  the  Coblentz 
party  utterly  and  for  ever  against  the  Duke.  He  had  been  some  time  in 
extreme  anguish  for  the  unhappy  King,  whose  ill  treatment  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1792,  reached  him  while  commandant  at  Rouen.  He  then  first  began 
to  see  that  the  Monarch  or  the  Jacobins  must  inevitably  fall,  and  he  could 
scarce  support  the  prospect  of  ultimate  danger  threatening  the  former.  I 
have  since  been  told,  by  a  gentleman  then  at  Rouen,  that  he  was  never  sur- 
prised in  his  room,  at  that  period,  but  he  was  found  mordant  his  fist,  and 
in  action  of  desperation.     Ah  ! — well  he  might ! 

When  the  news  reached  him  of  the  bloody  10th  of  August,  a  plan  which 
for  some  time  he  had  been  forming,  of  gaining  over  his  regiment  to  the 
service  of  the  King,  was  rendered  abortive.  Yet  all  his  officers  except  one 
had  promised  to  join  in  any  enterprise  for  their  insulted  master.  He  had 
hoped  to  get  the  King  to  Rouen  under  this  protection,  as  I  gather,  though 
this  matter  has  never  wholly  transpired.  But  the  King  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  trust  any  one.  How  should  he  1 — especially  a  Revolutionnaire  ? 
No  time  now  was  to  be  lost,  and,  in  his  first  impetuosity  of  rage  and 
despair,  he  instantly  summoned  his  officers  and  his  troops ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  them  all,  upon  the  parade  or  place  of  assembling,  he  took  off  his 
hat,  and  called  out  aloud  "  Vive  le  Roi !" 

His  officers  echoed  the  sound,  all  but  one  ! — yet  not  a  soldier  joined. 
Again  he  waved  his  hat,  and  louder  and  louder  called  out  "  Vive  le  Roi !" 
And  then  every  soldier  repeated  it  after  him. 

Enchanted  with  hope,  he  felt  one  exulting  moment,  when  this  single  dis- 
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sentient  officer  called  out  aloud,  as  soon  as  the  loyal  cry  was  over,  "  As  an 
officer  of  the  Nation  I  forbid  this ! — Vive  la  Nation  !" 

The  Duke  instantly  had  the  man  arrested,  and  retired  to  his  apartment 
to  compose  his  excess  of  agitation,  and  consider  how  to  turn  this  promise 
of  loyalty  to  the  service  of  his  now  imprisoned  King  ;  but,  in  a  short  time, 
an  officer  strongly  attached  to  him  entered  the  room  hastily,  and  cried, 
"  Sauvez  vous,  M.  de  Liancourt ! — be  speedy — the  Jacobin  party  of  Rouen 
have  heard  of  your  indiscretion,  and  a  price  is  this  moment  set  upon  your 
head  !" 

The  Duke  knew  too  well  with  whom  he  had  to  act  for  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. To  serve  the  King  was  now  impossible,  as  he  had  but  to  appear  in 
order  to  be  massacred.     He  could  only  save  his  own  life  by  flight. 

In  what  manner  he  effected  his  escape  out  of  Rouen  he  has  never  men- 
tioned. I  believe  he  was  assisted  by  those  who,  remaining  behind,  could 
only  be  named  to  be  torn  in  pieces  for  their  humanity.  The  same  French 
gentleman  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  M.  Jamard,  a  French  priest,  tells 
me  no  human  being  knows  when  or  how  he  got  away,  and  none  suspected 
him  to  be  gone  for  two  days.  He  went  first  to  Abbeville  ;  there,  for  two 
days,  he  appeared  every  where,  walking  about  in  his  regimentals,  and  assu- 
ming an  air  of  having  nothing  to  apprehend.  This  succeeded,  as  his  indis- 
cretion had  not  yet  spread  at  Abbeville ;  but,  meanwhile,  a  youth  whom  he 
had  brought  up  from  a  child,  and  on  whose  fond  regard  and  respect  he 
could  rely,  was  employed  in  seeking  him  the  means  of  passing  over  to 
England.  This  was  infinitely  difficult,  as  he  was  to  leave  France  without 
any  passport. 

How  he  quitted  Abbeville  I  know  not ;  but  he  was  in  another  town,  near 
the  coast,  three  days,  still  waiting  for  a  safe  conveyance  ;  and  here,  finding 
his  danger  increased  greatly  by  delay,  he  went  to  some  common  house, 
without  dress  or  equipage  or  servants  that  could  betray  him,  and  spent  his 
whole  time  in  bed,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  to  avoid  being  seen. 

At  length  his  faithful  young  groom  succeeded ;  and  he  got  at  midnight, 
into  a  small  boat,  with  only  two  men.  He  had  been  taken  for  the  King  of 
France  by  one,  who  had  refused  to  convey  him  ;  and  some  friend,  who 
assisted  his  escape,  was  forced  to  get  him  off,  at  last,  by  holding  a  pistol  to 
the  head  of  his  conductor,  and  protesting  he  would  shoot  him  through  and 
through,  if  he  made  further  demur,  or  spoke  aloud.  It  was  dark,  and  mid- 
night. 

Both  he  and  his  groom  planted  themselves  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
were  covered  with  fagots,  lest  any  pursuit  should  ensue  :  and  thus  wretch- 
edly they  were  suffocated  till  they  thought  themselves  at  a  safe  distance 
from  France.  The  poor  youth  then,  first  looking  up,  exclaimed,  "  Ah  ! 
nous  sommes  perdus  !  they  are  carrying  us  back  to  our  own  country  !" 
The  Duke  started  up ;  he  had  the  same  opinion,  but  thought  opposition 
vain  ;  he  charged  him  to  keep  silent  and  quiet ;  and  after  about  another 
league,  they  found  this,  at  least,  a  false  alarm,  owing  merely  to  a  thick  fog 
or  mist. 

At  length  they  landed, — at  Hastings,  I  think.  The  boatman  had  his 
money,  and  they  walked  on  to  the  nearest  public  house.  The  Duke,  to 
seem  English,  called  for  "  Pot  Portere:''  It  was  brought  him,  and  he 
drank  it  off  in  two  draughts,  his  drought  being  extreme  ;  and  he  called  for 
another  instantly.  That  also,  without  any  suspicion  or  recollection  of  con- 
sequences, was  as  hastily  swallowed ;  and  what  ensued  he  knows  not.  He 
was  intoxicated,  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
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His  groom  helped  the  people  of  the  house  to  carry  him  up-stairs  and  put 
him  to  bed. 

How  long  he  slept  he  knows  not,  but  he  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
without  the  smallest  consciousness  of  where  he  was,  or  what  had  happened. 
France  alone  was  in  his  head — France  and  its  horrors,  which  nothing — not 
even  English  porter  and  intoxication  and  sleep — could  drive  away. 

He  looked  round  the  room  with  amaze  at  first,  and  soon  after  with  con- 
sternation. It  was  so  unfurnished,  so  miserable,  so  lighted  with  only  one 
small  bit  of  a  candle,  that  it  occurred  to  him  he  was  in  a  maison  deforce — 
thither  conveyed  in  his  sleep. 

The  stillness  of  every  thing  confirmed  this  dreadful  idea.  He  arose, 
slipped  on  his  clothes,  and  listened  at  the  door.  He  heard  no  sound.  He 
was  scarce  yet,  I  suppose,  quite  awake,  for  he  took  the  candle,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  to  escape. 

Down-stairs  he  crept,  neither  hearing  nor  making  any  noise  ;  and  he 
found  himself  in  a  kitchen:  he  looked  round,  and  the  brightness  of  a  shelf 
of  pewter  plates  struck  his  eye ;  under  them  were  pots  and  kettles  shining 
and  polished.  ''  Ah  /"  cried  he  to  himself,  '''  je  suis  en  Angleterre  /"  The 
recollection  came  all  at  once  at  sight  of  a  cleanliness  which,  in  these  articles, 
he  says,  is  never  met  with  in  France. 

He  did  not  escape  too  soon,  for  his  first  cousin,  the  good  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucault,  another  of  the  first  Revolutionnaires,  was  massacred  the 
next  month.  The  character  he  has  given  of  this  murdered  relation  is  the 
most  afiecting,  in  praise  and  virtues,  that  can  possibly  be  heard.  Sarah 
has  heard  him  till  she  could  not  keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  They  had 
been  ellves  together,  and  loved  each  other  as  the  tenderest  brothers. 

You  will  all  be  as  sorry  as  I  was  myself  to  hear  that  every  ill  story  of  la 
Comtesse  de  Genlis  was  confirmed  by  the  Duke.  She  was  resident  at  Bury, 
when  he  arrived,  with  Mile.  Egalite,  Pamella,  Henrietta  Circe,  and  several 
others,  who  appeared  in  various  ways,  as  artists,  gentlemen,  domestics,  and 
equals,  on  various  occasions.  The  history  of  their  way  of  life  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  not  very  comprehensible  ;  probably  owing  to  the  many 
necessary  difficulties  which  the  new  system  of  equality  produces. 

The  Duke  accuses  Madame  Brulard  of  being  a  principal  instrument  of 
French  misery.  The  Duke  d'Orleans,  he  says,  is  indisputably  the  primary 
cause  of  the  long  and  dreadful  anarchy  of  his  country,  and  Madame  Bru- 
lard had  an  influence  which  as  indisputably  carried  him  on,  since  it  did  not 
stop  him.  The  Duke  adores  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  whom  he  describes 
as  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  exemplary  of  women  ;  and  he  declares  she 
has  not  a  friend  who  forbears  detesting  Madame  Brulard,  who  is  a  woman 
of  the  first  abilities,  but  of  inexhaustible  intrigue  and  ambition.  The  Due 
d'Orleans  he  has  had  some  personal  pique  with,  I  believe,  as  he  made  no 
scruple  to  say  that  if  he  met  him  in  London  he  should  instantly  cane  him. 
He  calls  him  a  villain  and  a  coward. 

A  lady  of  Bury,  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  had  been  very  much 
caught  by  Madame  Brulard,  who  had  almost  lived  'at  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas.     Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  he  was  invited  to  Sir  Thomas 

Gage's  immediately  ;    and  Miss   G ,  calling  upon   Madame  Brulard, 

mentioned  him,  and  asked  if  she  knew  him  ? — No,  she  answered  ;  but  she 
had  seen  him.  This  was  innocently  repeated  to  the  Duke,  who,  then,  in  a 
transport  of  rage,  broke  out  with  "  Elle  vrCo.  vu  !  and  is  that  all  ?  Does 
she  forget  that  she  has  spoke  to  me  ?  that  she  has  heard  me  too  ?"  And 
then  he  related  what  I  have  written,  and  added  that  when  all  was  wear- 
ing the  menacing  aspect  of  anarchy,  before  it  broke  out,  and  before  he 
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was  ordered  to  his  regiment  at  Rouen,  he  had  desired  an  audience  of  Ma- 
dame Brulard,  for  the  first  time,  having  been  always  a  friend  of  Madame 
d'Orleans,  and  consequently  lier  enemy.  She  was  unwilling  to  see  him, 
but  he  would  not  be  refused.  He  then  told  her  that  France  was  upon 
the  point  of  ruin,  and  that  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who  had  been  its  destruc- 
tion, and  "  the  disgrace  of  the  Revolution,"  could  alone  now  prevent  the 
impending  havoc.  He  charged  her  therefore,  forcibly  and  peremptorily,  to 
take  in  charge  a  change  of  measures,  and  left  her  with  an  exhortation 
which  he  then  flattered  himself  would  have  some  chance  of  averting  the 
coming  dangers.  But  quickly  after  she  quitted  France  voluntarily,  and 
settled  in  England.     "  And  can  she  have  forgot  all  this  ?"  cried  he. 

I  know  not  if  this  was  repeated  to  Madame  de  Brulard  ;  but  certain  it  is 
she  quitted  Bury  with  the  utmost  expedition.  She  did  not  even  wait  to  pay 
her  debts,  and  left  the  poor  Henrietta  Circe  behind,  as  a  sort  of  hostage,  to 
prevent  alarm.  The  creditors,  however,  finding  her  actually  gone,  entered 
the  house,  and  poor  Henrietta  was  terrified  into  hysterics.  Probably  she 
knew  not  but  they  were  Jacobins,  or  would  act  upon  Jacobin  principles. 

Madame  Brulard  then  sent  for  her,  and  remitted  money,  and  proclaimed 
her  intention  of  returning  to  Suffolk  no  more. 

The  Duke  is  now  actually  in  her  house.  Thei'e  was  no  other  vacant  that 
suited  him  so  well. 

I  am  much  interested  in  Susan's  account  of  poor  Madame  de  Broglie. 
How  terribly,  I  fear,  all  is  proceeding  in  France  !  I  tremble  at  such  apparent 
triumph  to  such  atrocious  cruelty ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  these  wretches 
will  destroy  one  another  while  combating  for  superiority,  they  will  not  set 
about  that  crying  retribution,  for  which  justice  seems  to  sicken,  till  they  have 
first  utterly  annihilated  all  manner  of  people,  better,  softer,  or  more  human 
than  themselves. 

The  Duke  accepted  the  invitation  for  to-day,  and  came  early,  on  horse- 
back. He  had  just  been  able  to  get  over  some  two  or  three  of  his  horses 
from  France.     He  has  since,  I  hear,  been  forced  to  sell  them. 

Mrs.  Young  was  not  able  to  appear;  Mr.  Young  came  to  my  room  door 
to  beg  I  would  waste  no  time ;  Sarah  and  I,  therefore,  proceeded  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  Duke  was  playing  with  a  favourite  dog — the  thing  probably  the  most 
dear  to  him  in  England  ;  for  it  was  just  brought  him  over  by  his  faithful 
groom,  whom  he  had  sent  back  upon  business  to  his  son. 

He  is  very  tall,  and,  were  his  figure  less,  would  be  too  fat,  but  all  is  in 
proportion.  His  face,  which  is  very  handsome,  though  not  critically  so, 
has  rather  a  haughty  expression  when  lefl  to  itself,  but  becomes  soft  and 
spirited  in  turn,  according  to  whom  he  speaks,  and  has  great  play  and 
variety.  His  deportment  is  quite  noble,  and  in  a  style  to  announce  con- 
scious rank  even  to  the  most  sedulous  equaliser.  His  carriage  is  peculiarly 
upright,  and  his  person  uncommonly  well  made.  His  manners  are  such  as 
only  admit  of  comparison  with  what  we  have  read,  not  what  we  have  seen; 
for  he  has  all  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  wish  to  lord  over  men,  but  to 
cast  himself  at  the  i'^^i  of  women. 

He  was  in  mourning  for  his  barbarously  murdered  cousin  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucault.  His  first  address  was  of  the  highest  style.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  recollect  his  words,  but  they  were  most  elegantly  expressive  of  his 
satisfaction  in  a  meeting  he  had  long,  he  said,  desired. 

With  Sarah  he  then  shook  hands.  She  had  been  his  interpretess  here 
on  his  arrival,  and  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  real  kindness  for  her;  an 
honour  of  which  she  is  extremely  sensible,  and  with  reason. 

31* 
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A  little  general  talk  ensued,  and  he  made  a  point  of  curing  Sarah  of 
being  afraid  of  his  dog.  He  made  no  secret  of  thinking  it  affectation,  and 
never  rested  till  he  had  conquered  it  completely.  I  saw  here,  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  at  first  so  powerfully  struck  me,  of  dignity,  importance,  and  high- 
breeding,  a  true  French  2yolisson  ;  for  he  called  the  dog  round  her,  made  it 
jump  on  her  shoulder,  and  amused  himself  as,  in  England,  only  a  school- 
boy or  a  professed  fox-hunter  would  have  dreamt  of  doing. 

This,  however,  recovered  me  to  a  little  ease,  which  his  compliment  had 
rather  overset.  Mr.  Young  hung  back,  nearly  quite  silent.  Sarah  was 
quiet  when  reconciled  to  the  dog,  or,  rather,  subdued  by  the  Duke  ;  and 
then,  when  I  thought  it  completely  out  of  his  head,  he  tranquilly  drew 
a  chair  next  mine,  and  began  a  sort  of  separate  conversation,  which  he 
suffered  nothing  to  interrupt  till  we  were  summoned  to  dinner. 

His  subject  was  "  Cecilia  ;"  and  he  seemed  not  to  have  the  smallest  idea 
I  could  object  to  discussing  it,  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  the  work  of 
another  person. 

I  answered  all  his  demands  and  interrogatories  with  a  degree  of  open- 
ness I  have  never  answered  any  other  upon  this  topic ;  but  the  least  hope  of 
beguiling  the  misery  of  an  emigre  tames  me. 

Mr.  Young  listened  with  amaze,  and  all  his  ears,  to  the  many  particulars 
and  elucidations  which  the  Duke  drew  from  me ;  he  repeatedly  called  out 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  them  before,  and  rejoiced  he  was  at  least  present 
when  they  were  communicated. 

This  proved,  at  length,  an  explanation  to  the  Duke  himself,  that,  the 
moment  he  understood,  made  him  draw  back,  saying  "  Peut-etre  que  je  suis 
indiscret  ?"  However,  he  soon  returned  to  the  charge  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Young  made  any  more  exclamations,  he  heeded  them  not :  he  smiled,  in- 
deed, when  Sarah  also  affirmed  he  had  procured  accounts  she  had  never 
heard  before  ;  but  he  has  all  the  air  of  a  man  not  new  to  any  mark  of 
more  than  common  favour. 

At  length  we  were  called  to  dinner,  during  which  he  spoke  of  general 
things. 

The  French  of  Mr.  Young,  at  table,  was  very  comic  ;  he  never  hesitates 
for  a  word,  but  puts  English  wherever  he  is  at  a  loss,  with  a  mock  French 
pronunciation.  Monsieur  Due,  as  he  calls  him,  laughed  once  or  twice,  but 
clapped  him  on  the  back,  called  him  un  brave  hcmme,  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  encouragement  in  all  his  blunders. 

When  the  servants  were  gone,  the  Duke  asked  me  if  any  body  might 
write  a  letter  to  the  King  ?  I  fancy  he  had  some  personal  idea  of  this  kind. 
I  told  him  yes,  but  through  the  hands  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  or 
some  state  officer,  or  a  Minister.     He  seemed  pensive,  but  said  no  more. 

He  inquired,  however,  if  I  had  not  read  to  the  Queen  ;  and  seemed  to 
wish  to  understand  my  office  ;  but  here  he  was  far  more  circumspect  than 
about  "  Cecilia."  He  has  lived  so  much  in  a  Court,  that  he  knew  exactly 
how  far  he  might  inquire  with  the  most  scrupulous  punctilio. 

I  found,  however,  he  had  imbibed  the  Jacobin  notion  that  our  beloved 
King  was  still  disordered ;  for,  after  some  talk  upon  his  illness,  and  very 
grave  and  proper  expressions  concerning  the  affliction  and  terror  it  produced 
in  the  kingdom,  he  looked  at  me  very  fixedly,  and,  with  an  arching  brow, 
said,  "  Mais,  Mademoiselle — apres  tout — le  Roi — est  il  bien  gueri  V 

I  gave  him  such  assurances  as  he  could  not  doubt,  from  their  simplicity, 
which  resulted  from  their  truth. 

Mr.  Young  would  hardly  let  Sarah  and  me  retreat ;  however,  we 
promised  to  meet  soon  to  coffee. 
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I  went  away  fall  of  concern  for  his  injuries,  and  fuller  of  amazement  at 
the  vivacity  with  which  he  bore  them. 

When  at  last  we  met  in  the  drawing-room,  I  found  the  Duke  all  altered. 
Mr.  Young  had  been  forced  away  by  business,  and  was  but  just  returned, 
and  he  had  therefore  been  left  a  few  minutes  by  himself;  the  effect  was 
visible,  and  extremely  touching.  Recollections  and  sorrow  had  retaken  pos- 
session of  his  mind  ;  and  his  spirit,  his  vivacity,  his  power  of  rallying,  were 
all  at  an  end.  He  was  strolling  about  the  room  with  an  air  the  most  gloomy, 
and  a  face  that  looked  enveloped  in  clouds  of  sadness  and  moroseness. 
There  was  dijierte  almost  even  fierce  in  his  air  and  look,  as,  wrapped  in 
himself,  he  continued  his  walk. 

I  leJt  now  an  increasing  compassion: — what  must  he  not  suffer  when  he 
ceases  to  fight  with  his  calamities  !  Not  to  disturb  him  we  talked  with  one 
another,  but  he  soon  shook  himself  and  joined  us  ;  though  he  could  not  bear 
to  sit  down,  or  stand  a  moment  in  a  place. 

Sarah  spoke  of  Madame  Brulard,  and,  in  a  little  malice,  to  draw  him  out, 
said  her  sister  knew  her  very  well. 

The  Duke,  with  eyes  of  fire  at  the  sound,  came  up  to  me  :  "  Comment, 
Mademoiselle  !  vouz  avez  connu  cette  coquine  de  Brulard?"  And  then  he 
asked  me  what  I  had  thought  of  her. 

I  frankly  answered  that  I  had  thought  her  charming ;  gay,  inteUigent, 
well-bred,  well-informed,  and  amiable. 

He  instantly  drew  back,  as  if  sorry  he  had  named  her  so  roughly,  and 
looked  at  Sally  for  thus  surprising  him  ;  but  I  immediately  continued  that  I 
could  now  no  longer  think  the  same  of  her,  as  I  could  no  longer  esteem 
her  ;  but  I  confessed  my  surprise  had  been  inexpressible  at  her  duplicity. 

He  allowed  that,  some  years  ago,  she  might  have  a  better  chance  than 
now  of  captivation ;  for  the  deeper  she  had  immersed  in  politics,  the  more 
she  had  forfeited  of  feminine  attraction.  "  Ah!"  he  cried,  "with  her  talents 
— her  knowledge — her  parts — had  she  been  modest,  reserved,  gentle,  what 
a  blessing  might  she  have  proved  to  her  country !  but  she  is  devoted  to 
intrigue  and  cabal,  and  proves  its  curse." 

He  then  spoke  with  great  asperity  against  all  the  femmes  de  lettres  now 
known ;  he  said  they  were  commonly  the  most  disgusting  of  their  sex,  in 
France,  by  their  arrogance,  boldness,  and  ^nauvaises  Tnceurs. 

I  inquired  if  Mr.  Young  had  shown  him  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  which  he  had  let  me  read  in  the  morning.  It  was  to  desire  Mr. 
Young  would  acquaint  him  if  the  Due  de  Liancourt  was  still  in  Bury,  and, 
if  so,  to  wait  upon  him,  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  name,  to  solicit  him  to 
make  Euston  his  abode  while  in  England,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  should 
have  his  apartments  wholly  unmolested,  and  his  tim.e  wholly  unbroken ; 
that  he  was  sensible,  in  such  a  situation  of  mind,  he  must  covet  much  quiet 
and  freedom  from  interruption  and  impertinence  ;  and  he  therefore  pro- 
mised that,  if  he  would  honour  his  house  with  his  residence,  it  should  be 
upon  the  same  terms  as  if  he  were  in  an  hotel — that  he  would  never  know 
if  he  were  at  home  or  abroad,  or  even  in  town  or  in  the  country  ;  and  he 
hoped  the  Due  de  Liancourt  would  make  no  more  scruple  of  accepting  such 
an  asylum  and  retreat  at  his  house  than  he  would  himself  have  done  of 
accepting  a  similar  one  from  the  Duke  in  France,  if  the  misfortunes  of  his 
own  country  had  driven  him  to  exile. 

I  was  quite  in  love  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for  this  kindness.  The 
Due  de  Liancourt  bowed  to  my  question,  and  seemed  much  gratified  with 
the  invitation ;  but  I  see  he  cannot  brook  obligation  ;  he  would  rather  live 
in  a  garret,  and  call  it  his  own. 
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He  told  me,  however,  with  an  air  of  some  Httle  pleasure,  that  he  had 
received  just  such  another  letter  from  Lord  Sheffield.  I  believe  both  these 
noblemen  had  been  entertained  at  Liancourt  some  years  ago. 

I  inquired  after  Madame  la  Duchesse,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
she  was  safe  in  Switzerland.  The  Duke  told  me  she  had  purchased  an 
estate  there. 

He  inquired  very  particularly  after  your  Juniper  colony,  and  M.  de 
Narbonne,  but  said  he  most  wished  to  meet  with  M.  d'Arblay,  who  was  a 
friend  and  a  favourite  of  his  eldest  son. 

MR.  JACOB  BRYANT  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

November  15th,  1792. 

Dear  Madam, — Your  very  kind  letter  afforded  me  uncommon  satisfac- 
tion, for  I  had  from  your  silence  formed  an  opinion  that  you  were  very  ill  ; 
and,  from  the  length  of  your  silence,  that  this  illness  must  necessarily  be  of 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  nature.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that 
my  fears  were  vain,  and  that  I  shall  be  again  favoured  both  with  your  cor- 
respondence and  rational  conversation. 

I  have  been,  till  very  lately,  in  continual  fears  from  the  wickedness  and 
degeneracy  of  numbers  in  this  nation,  and  from  the  treasonable  purposes 
which  they  have  dared  openly  to  avow ;  but,  thanks  to  God,  these  sons  of 
sedition  are  fewer  than  I  imagined,  and  their  influence  and  power  not  equal 
to  their  wishes.  The  sense  of  the  nation  is  otherwise  directed,  and  the 
people's  attachment  to  the  best  of  kings  is  not  to  be  shaken.  His  Majesty's 
speech,  I  think,  is  very  happily  calculated,  and  cannot  but  please  all  those 
who  are  well  affected. 

You  are  very  good  in  speaking  so  favourably  of  my  little  treatise;  and  as 
I  know  that  you  are  always  sincere,  it  gives  me  much  satisfaction.  It  has 
certainly  been  well  received,  as  appears  by  the  quick  sale,  though  the  town 
has  been  empty,  but  more  especially  from  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  by  accounts 
from  the  two  universities. 

When  I  look  upon  our  two  sister  kingdoms  I  see  a  cloud  which  seems 
to  be  gathering,  but  I  trust  in  Providence  that  it  will  dissolve  and  vanish, 
and  that  calm  sunshine  will  be  universally  restored.  The  outrageous 
behaviour  and  cruelties  of  the  French  must  surely  awaken  all  Europe.  I 
should  think  that  no  power  would  remain  unconcerned.  From  the  most 
early  annals  to  this  day  we  read  of  nothing  similar  to  the  events  which  have 
disgraced  these  times.  But  these  violences  are  too  great  to  be  lasting ;  this 
wickedness  cannot  long  endure  ;  and  I  believe  many  of  our  nation  have 
been  shocked  by  these  horrid  extravagances,  and  preserved  from  a  similar 
corruption.     I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem, 

My  dear  Madam, 

Your  most  affectionate 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

Jacob  Bryant. 

[It  is  hoped  that  some  pages  from  Mrs.  Phillips's  journalizing  letters  to 
her  sister,  written  at  this  period,  may  not  be  unacceptable  :  since  they  give 
particulars  concerning  several  distinguished  actors  and  sufferers  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  also  contain  the  earliest  description  of  M.  d'Arblay.] 
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MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Micklehara,  November,  1792. 

It  gratifies  me  very  much  that  I  have  been  able  to  interest  you  for  our 
amiable  and  charming  neighbour. 

Mrs.  Lock  had  been  so  kind  as  to  pave  the  way  for  my  introduction  to 
Madame  de  la  Chatre,  and  carried  me  on  Friday  to  Juniper  Hall,  where  we 
found  M.  de  Montmorency,  a  ci-devant  due,  and  one  who  gave  some  o^  the 
first  great  examples  of  sacrificing  personal  interest  to  what  was  then  consi- 
dered the  public  good.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  like  him  the  better 
when  I  tell  you  that  from  him  proceeded  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  titles 
in  France  ;  but  if  you  do  not,  let  me,  in  his  excuse,  tell  you  he  was  scarcely 
one-and-twenty  when  an  enthusiastic  spirit  impelled  him  to  this,  I  believe, 
ill-judged  and  mischievous  act.  My  curiosity  was  greatest  to  see  M.  Jau- 
court,  because  I  remembered  many  lively  and  spirited  speeches  made  by 
him  during  the  time  of  the  AssemUee  Legislative,  and  that  he  was  a  warm 
defender  of  my  favourite  hero,  M.  Lafayette. 

Of  M.  de  Narbonne's  abilities  we  could  have  no  doubt  from  his  speeches 
and  letters  whilst  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  which  post  he  did  not  quit  till  last 
May.  By  his  own  desire  he  then  joined  Lafayette's  army,  and  acted  under 
him  ;  but,  on  the  10th  of  August,  he  was  involved,  with  perhaps  nearly  all 
the  most  honourable  and  worthy  of  the  French  nobility,  accused  as  a  traitor 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country. 

M.  d'Argenson  was  already  returned  to  France,  and  Madame  de  Broglie 
had  set  out  the  same  day,  November  2d,  hoping  to  escape  the  decree  against 
the  emigrants. 

Madame  de  la  Chatre  received  us  with  great  politeness.  She  is  about 
thirty-three ;  an  elegant  figure,,  not  pretty  but  with  an  animated  and  ex- 
pressive countenance  ;  very  well  read,  pleine  d''espTit,  and,  I  think  very 
lively  and  charming. 

A  gentleman  was  with  her  whom  Mrs.  Lock  had  not  yet  seen,  M.  d'Ar- 
blay.  She  introduced  him,  and,  when  he  had  quitted  the  room,  told  us  he 
was  adjutant  general  to  M.  Lafayette,  marechal  de  camp,  and  in  short  the 
first  in  military  rank  of  those  who  had  accompanied  that  general  when  he 
so  unfortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians ;  but,  not  having  been 
one  of  the  Assemblee  Constituante,  he  was  allowed,  with  four  others,  to  pro- 
ceed into  Holland,  and  there  M.  de  Narbonne  wrote  to  him.  "Et  comme 
il  I'aime  aime  infiniment,"  said  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  "  il  I'a  prie  de  venir 
vivre  avec  lui."  He  had  arrived  only  two  days  before.  He  is  tall,  and  a 
good  figure,  with  an  open  and  manly  countenance  ;  about  forty,  I  imagine. 

It  was  past  twelve.  However,  Madame  de  la  Chatre  owned  she  had  not 
breakfasted — ces  messieurs  were  not  yet  ready.  A  little  man,  who  looked 
very  triste  indeed,  in  an  old-fashioned  suit  of  clothes,  with  long  flaps  to  a 
waistcoat  embroidered  in  silks  no  longer  very  brilliant,  sat  in  a  corner  of  the 
room.  I  could  not  imagine  who  he  was,  but  when  he  spoke  was  imme- 
diately convinced  he  was  no  Frenchman.  I  afterwards  heard  he  had  been 
engaged  by  M.  de  Narbonne  for  a  year,  to  teach  him  and  all  the  party 
English.  He  had  had  a  place  in  some  college  in  France  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  but  was  now  driven  out  and  destitute.  Plis  name  is 
Clarke,  He  speaks  English  with  an  accent  tant  soit  peu  Scotch. 
^  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  with  great  franchise,  entered  into  details  of  her 
situation  and  embarrassment,  whether  she  might  venture,  like  Madame  de 
Broglie,  to  go  over  to  France,  in  which  case  she  was  doMS  le  cas  aH  elle  pou- 
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voit  toucher  sa  fortune  immediately.  She  said  she  could  then  settle  in  Eng- 
land, and  settle  comfortably.  M.  de  la  Chatre,  it  seems,  previous  to  his  joining 
the  King's  brothers,  had  settled  upon  her  her  whole  fortune.  She  and  all 
her  family  were  great  favourers  of  the  original  Revolution ;  and  even  at 
this  moment  she  declares  herself  unable  to  wish  the  restoration  of  the  old 
regime,  with  its  tyranny  and  corruptions — persecuted  and  ruined  as  she 
and  thousands  more  have  been  by  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

M.  de  Narbonne  now  came  in.  He  seems  forty,  rather  fat,  but  would  be 
handsome  were  it  not  for  a  slight  cast  of  one  eye.  He  was  this  morning 
in  great  spirits.  Poor  man !  It  was  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  him 
so.  He  came  up  very  courteously  to  me,  and  begged  leave  de  me  faire  sa 
cour  at  Mickleham,  to  which  I  graciously  assented. 

Then  came  M.  de  Jaucourt,  whom  I  instantly  knew  by  Mr.  Lock's  descrip- 
tion. He  is  far  from  handsome,  but  has  a  very  intelligent  countenance, 
fine  teeth,  and  expressive  eyes.  I  scarce  heard  a  word  from  him,  but  liked 
his  appearance  exceedingly,  and  not  the  less  for  perceiving  his  respectful 
and  affectionate  manner  of  attending  to  Mr.  Lock  ;  but  when  Mr.  Lock 
reminded  us  that  Madame  de  la  Chatre  had  not  breakfasted,  we  took  leave, 
after  spending  an  hour,  in  a  manner  so  pleasant  and  so  interesting  that  it 
scarcely  appeared  ten  minutes. 

Wednesday,  November  7th. — Phillips  was  at  work  in  the  parlour,  and 
I  had  just  stepped  into  the  next  room  for  some  papers  I  wanted,  when  I 
heard  a  man's  voice,  and  presently  distinguished  these  words  :  "  Je  ne  parle 
pas  trop  bien  I'Anglois,  monsieur."  I  came  forth  immediately  to  relieve 
Phillips,  and  then  found  it  was  M.  d'Arblay. 

I  received  him  de  bien  hon  ccEur,  as  courteously  as  T  could.  The  adju- 
tant of  M.  Lafayette,  and  one  of  those  who  proved  faithful  to  that  excellent 
general,  could  not  but  be  interesting  to  me.  I  was  extremely  pleased  at  his 
coming,  and  more  and  more  pleased  with  himself  every  moment  that  passed. 
He  seems  to  me  a  true  militaire,  franc  et  loyal — open  as  the  day — warmly 
affectionate  to  his  friends — intelligent,  ready,  and  amusing  in  conversation, 
with  a  great  share  of  gaiete  de  ccBur,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  na'ivete  and 
bonne  foi.  He  was  no  less  flattering  to  little  Fanny  than  M.  de  Narbonne 
had  been. 

We  went  up  into  the  drawing-room  with  him,  and  met  Willy  on  the 
stairs,  and  Norbury  capered  before  us.  "  Ah,  Madame !"  cried  M.  d'Arblay, 
"  la  jolie  petite  maison  que  vous  avez,  et  les  jolis  petits  botes  !"  looking  at 
the  children,  the  drawings,  &c.  &c.  He  took  Norbury  on  his  lap  and 
played  with  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  proud  of  being  so  kindly 
noticed  by  the  adjutant-general  of  M.  Lafayette  ?  "  Est-ce  qu'il  sait  le 
nom  de  M.  Lafayette  1"  said  he,  smiling.  I  said  he  was  our  hero.  "Ah! 
nous  voila  done  bons  amis  !  II  n'y  a  pas  de  plus  brave  homme  sur  la  terre !" 
"  Et  comme  on  I'a  traite !"  cried  I.  A  little  shrug  and  his  eyes  cast  up, 
was  the  answer.  I  said  I  was  thankful  to  see  at  least  one  of  his  faithful 
friends  here.  I  asked  if  M.  Lafayette  was  allowed  to  write  and  receive 
letters.     He  said  yes,  but  they  were  always  given  to  him  open. 

Norbury  now  (still  seated  on  his  lap)  took  courage  to  whisper  him, 
"  Were  you,  sir,  put  in  prison  with  M.  Lafayette  ?"  "  Oui,  mon  ami." 
"And — was  it  quite  dark?"  I  was  obliged,  laughing,  to  translate  this 
curious  question.  M.  d'Arblay  laughed  too :  "  Non,  mon  ami,"  said  he, 
"  on  nous  a  mis  d'abord  dans  une  assez  jolie  chambre — c'etoit  a  Nivelle." 
"  Vous  y  etiez  avec  M.  Lafayette,  monsieur  V  "  Oui,  madame,  pour  quel- 
ques  jours,  et  puis  on  nous  a  separes." 
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I  lamented  the  hard  fate  of  the  former,  and  the  rapid  and  wonderful  revers 
he  had  met  with  after  having  been,  as  he  well  merited  to  be,  the  most  popular 
man  in  France.  This  led  M.  d'Arblay  to  speak  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  to 
whom  I  found  him  passionately  attached.  Upon  my  mentioning  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  French  nobility,  and  by  a  great  number  of  them  volun- 
tarily, he  said  no  one  had  made  more  than  M.  de  Narbonne ;  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  he  had  more  wealth  and  more  power  than  almost 
any  except  the  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

For  himself,  he  mentioned  his  fortune  and  his  income  from  his  appoint- 
ments as  something  immense,  but  I  never  remem.ber  the  number  of  hundred 
thousand  livres,  nor  can  tell  what  their  amount  is  without  some  considera- 
tion. "  Et  me  voila,  madame,  reduit  a  rien,  hormis  un  peu  d'argent 
comptant,  et  encore  tres  peu.  Je  ne  sais  encore  ce  que  Narbonne  pourra 
retirer  des  debris  de  sa  fortune  ;  mais,  quoique  ce  soit,  nous  le  partagerons 
ensemble.  Je  ne  m'en  fais  pas  le  moindre  scrupule,  puisque  nous  n'avons 
eu  qu'un  interet  commun,  et  nous  nous  sommes  toujours  aimes  comma 
freres." 

I  wish  I  could  paint  to  you  the  manly  franchise  with  which  these  words 
were  spoken  ;  but  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  raised 
MM.  de  Narbonne  and  d'Arblay  very  high  in  my  estimation. 

The  next  day  Madame  de  la  Chatre  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  the 
Prench  papers,  by  her  son,  who  made  a  silent  visit  of  about  five 
minutes. 

Friday  Morning. — I  sent  Norbury  with  the  French  papers,  desiring 
him  to  give  them  to  M.  d'Arblay.  He  stayed  a  prodigious  while,  and  at 
last  came  back  attended  by  M.  de  Narbonne,  M.  de  Jaucourt,  and  M. 
d'Arblay.  M.  de  Jaucourt  is  a  delightful  man — as  comic,  entertaining,  un- 
affected, unpretending,  and  good-humoured  as  dear  Mr.  Twining,  only 
younger,  and  not  quite  so  black.  He  is  a  man  likewise  of  first-rate  abilities 
— M.  de  Narbonne  says,  perhaps  superior  to  Vaublanc — and  of  very  un- 
common firmness  and  integrity  of  character. 

The  account  Mr.  Batt  gave  of  the  National  Assembly  last  summer  agrees 
perfectly  with  that  of  M.  de  Jaucourt,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of 
the  deputies,  and  who,  upon  some  great  occasion  in  support  of  the  King  and 
Constitution,  found  only  twenty-four  members  who  had  courage  to  support 
him,  though  a  far  more  considerable  number  gave  him  secretly  their  good 
wishes  and  prayers.  It  was  on  this  that  he  regarded  all  hope  of  justice  and 
order  as  lost,  and  that  he  gave  in  sa  demission  from  the  Assembly.  In  a 
few  days  he  was  seized,  and,  sans  forme  de  proces,  having  lost  his  inviola- 
bility as  a  member,  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  where,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  extraordinary  and  admirable  exertions  of  Madame  de  Stael 
(M.  Necker's  daughter,  and  the  Swedish  ambassador's  wife,)  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  massacred. 

I  must  here  tell  you  that  this  lady,  who  was  at  that  time  seven  months 
gone  with  child,  was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  save  every  one  she  knew 
from  this  dreadful  massacre.  She  walked  daily  (for  carriages  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  in  the  streets)  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  was  frequently  shut 
up  for  five  hours  together  with  the  horrible  wretches  that  com.posed  the 
Comite  de  Surveillance^  by  whom  these  murders  were  directed  ;  and  by 
her  eloquence,  and  the  consideration  demanded  by  her  rank  and  her  talents, 
she  obtained  the  deliverance  of  about  twenty  unfortunate  prisoners,  some 
of  whom  she  knew  but  slightly. 

*  *  *  #  *  ^  # 

M.  de  Narbonne  brought  me  two  volumes  of  new  "  Contes  Moraux,"  by 
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Marmontel  who  is  yet  living :  they  are  printed  at  Liege,  and  in  this  year, 
1792.  He  was  in  very  depressed  spirits,  I  saw,  and  entered  into  some  de- 
tails of  his  late  situation  with  great  openness.  Though  honoured  by  the 
Jacobins  with  the  title  of  traitor,  all  his  friends  here  concur  in  saying  he  has 
ever  been  truly  constitutionnaire,  that  is,  of  the  same  party  as  Lafayette. 
Last  May  il  donna  sa  demission  of  the  place  of  Ministre  de  la  Gkterre, 
being  annoyed  in  all  his  proceedings  by  the  Jacobins,  and  prevented  from 
serving  his  country  effectually  by  the  instability  of  the  King,  for  whom  he 
nevertheless  professes  a  sincere  personal  attachment.  '*  Mais  il  m'a  ete  im- 
possible de  Je  servir — il  Fa  ete  a  tous  ses  meilleurs  amis,  et  par  ses  vertus 
et  par  ses  defauts  ;  car — il  le  faut  avouer — il  ne  pouvait  se  fier  a  lui-meme, 
et  il  etait  en  consequence  defiant  de  tout  le  monde." 

Madame  de  la  Chatre  and  M.  de  Jaucourt  have  since  told  me  that  M.  de 
Narbonne  and  M.  d'Arblay  had  been  treated  with  singular  ingratitude  by  the 
King,  whom  they  nevertheless  still  loved  as  well  as  forgave.  They  likewise 
say  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  M.  de  Narbonne  from  the  Ministry,  because 
he  could  not  trust  him  with  his  projects  of  contre  revolution. 

M.  d'Arblay  was  the  officer  on  guard  at  the  Tuileries  the  night  on  which 
the  King,  &c.,  escaped  to  Varennes,  and  ran  great  risk  of  being  denounced, 
and  perhaps  massacred,  though  he  had  been  kept  in  the  most  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  King's  intention. 

******** 

The  next  Sunday,  November  18th,  Augusta  and  Amelia  came  to  me 
afler  church,  very  much  grieved  at  the  inhuman  decrees  just  passed  in  the 
Convention,  including  as  emigrants,  with  those  who  have  taken  arms  against 
their  country,  all  who  have  quitted  it  since  last  July;  and  adjudging  their 
estates  to  confiscation,  and  their  persons  to  death  should  they  return  to 
France. 

"  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Clarke,  "  it  reduces  this  family  to  nothing :  all  they 
can  hope  is,  by  the  help  of  their  parents  and  friends,  to  get  together  where- 
withal to  purchase  a  cottage  in  America,  and  live  as  they  can." 

I  was  more  shocked  and  affected  by  this  account  than  I  could  very  easily 
tell  you.  To  complete  the  tragedy,  M.  de  Narbonne  had  determined  to 
write  an  offer — a  request  rather — to  be  allowed  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
behalf  of  the  King,  upon  his  trial ;  and  M.  d'Arblay  had  declared  he  would 
do  the  same,  and  share  the  fate  of  his  friend  whatever  it  might  be. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  I  called  to  condole  with  our  friends  on  these  new 
misfortunes.  Madame  de  la  Chatre  received  me  with  politeness,  and  even 
cordiality  :  she  told  me  she  was  a  little  recovered  from  the  first  shock — that 
she  should  hope  to  gather  together  a  small  debris  of  her  fortune,  but  never 
enough  to  settle  in  England — that,  in  short,  her  parti  etait  pris — that  she 
must  go  to  America.  It  went  to  my  heart  to  hear  her  say  so.  Presently 
came  in  M.  Girardin.  He  is  son  to  the  Marquis  de  Girardin  d'Ermenon- 
ville,  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  whose  last  days  were  passed,  and  whose  re- 
mains are  deposited,  in  his  domain.  This  M.  Girardin  was  a  pupil  of 
Rousseau  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assemby,  and  an  able  op- 
ponent of  the  Jacobins. 

It  was  to  him  that  M.  Merlin,  apres  bien  de  gestes  menacans,  had  held  a 
pistol,  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly.  His  father  was  a  mad  republican,  and 
never  satisfied  with  the  rational  spirit  of  patriotism  that  animated  M.  Girar- 
din ;  who,  witnessing  the  distress  of  all  the  friends  he  most  esteemed  and 
honoured,  and  being  himself  in  personal  danger  from  the  enmity  of  the 
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Jacobins,  had,  as  soon  as  the  AssemhUe  Legislative  broke  up,  quitted  Paris, 
I  believe,  firmly  determined  never  to  re-enter  it  under  the  present  regime, 

I  was  prepossessed  very  much  in  favour  of  this  gentleman,  from  his  con- 
duct in  the  late  Assembly  and  all  we  had  heard  of  him.  I  confess  I  had 
not  .represented  him  to  myself  as  a  great,  fat,  heavy-looking  man,  with  the 
manners  of  a  somewhat  hard  and  morose  Englishman  ;  he  is  between 
thirty  and  forty,  I  imagine  ;  he  had  been  riding  as  far  as  to  the  cottage  Mr. 
Malthouse  had  mentioned  to  him — Vasile  de  Jean  Jaques, — and  said  it  was 
very  near  this  place  (it  is  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Hill,  Mr.  Lock  has  since 
told  me). 

They  then  talked  over  the  newspapers  which  were  come  that  morning. 
M.  de  St.  Just,  who  made  a  most  fierce  speech  for  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  the  King,  they  said  had  before  only  been  known  by  little  madrigals, 
romances,  and  epUres  tendres^  published  in  the  "  Almanac  des  Muses." 
"  A  cette  heure,"  said  M.  de  Jaucourt,  laughing,  "  c'est  un  fier  republicain. 
Enfin  voila  I'Abbe  Fouche  qui  prend  la  parole.  Ah,  mais  il  ne  s'en  tire 
pas  mal."  "  Oui,  en  verite,"  said  Madame  de  la  Chatre  ,*  "  il  montre  de 
V  esprit ;  ses  raisonnemens  sont  tous  justes  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  persuader  la 
Convention." 

For  Condorcet,  in  despite  of  his  abilities,  they  feel  a  sovereign  contempt. 
They  spoke  of  his  ingratitude  to  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  with  great 
disgust,  and  of  the  terrible  end  of  that  most  respectable  man  with  a  mixture 
of  concern  and  indignation  that  left  them  and  us  for  a  few  minutes  silent 
and  in  a  kind  of  consternation. 

It  appears  that  there  is  an  exception  in  the  detestable  law  concerning  the 
emigrants,  in  favour  of  such  persons  as  are  established  in  other  countries 
in  any  trade.  M.  de  Jaucourt  said  "  II  me  parait  que  j'ai  un  peu  vocation 
pour  la  cuisine  ;  je  me  ferai  cuisinier.  Savez-vous  ce  que  m'a  dit  ce  matin 
notre  cuisinier  1  II  me  consultait  sur  les  dangers  qu'il  courrerait,  lui,  en 
retournant  en  France.  *  Pourtant,  monsieur,'  il  m'a  dit,  *  il  y  a  une  excep- 
tion pour  les  artistes,^     Moi,  je  serai  cuisinier  artiste  aussi." 

Speaking  of  the  hard-bough,  liberty  his  country  had  gained,  "  Bah  !" 
cried  M.  Girardin  ;  "  peut-on  appeler  cela  la  liberte  ?"  "  Mais  ils  I'auront," 
said  M.  de  Jaucourt  energetically,  "  et  ce  qui  me  fache  le  plus  c'est  qu'ils 
ne  veulent  pas  me  permettre  d'en  dire  du  bien ;  ils  ont  gate  la  cause." 

M.  de  Narbonne  delighted  me  by  his  accounts  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  who 
is,  I  am  now  certain,  precisely  the  character  I  took  him  to  be — one  whom 
prosperity  could  never  have  corrupted,  and  that  misfortune  will  never 
subdue.  "  An  excess  of  honte  de  ccrut^''  M.  d'Arblay  said,  *'  was  almost 
the  only  fault  he  knew  him  to  have."  This  made  him  so  unwilling  to  sus- 
pect of  treachery  some  of  those  who  called  themselves  his  friends,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  "  II  caressait  ceux  qui 
cherchaient  a  I'egorger." 

Tuesday,  November,  27th. — Phillips  and  I  determined  at  about  half^ 
past  one  to  walk  to  Junipere  together. 

M.  d'Arblay  received  us  at  the  door,  and  showed  the  most  flattering  de- 
gree of  pleasure  at  our  arrival. 

We  found  with  Madame  de  la  Chatre  another  French  gentleman,  M. 
Sicard,  who  was  also  an  officer  of  M.  de  Lafayette's. 

M.  de  Narbonne  said  he  hoped  we  would  be  sociable,  and  dine  with  them 
now  and  then.  Madame  de  la  Chatre  made  a  speech  to  the  same  effect.  "  Et 
quel  jour,  par  exemple,"  said  M.  de  Narbonne,  "  feroit  mieux  qu'aujour- 
d'hui  ?"  Madame  de  la  Chatre  took  my  hand  instantly,  to  press  in  the 
most  pleasing  and  gratifying  manner  imaginable  this  proposal ;  and  before 
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I  had  time  to  answer,  M.  d'Arblay,  snatching  up  his  hat,  declared  he  would 
run  and  fetch  the  children. 

I  was  obliged  to  entreat  Phillips  to  bring  him  back,  and  entreated  him  to 
entendre  raison. 

"  Mais,  mais,  madame,"  cried  M.  de  Narbonne,  "  ne  soyez  pas  disgra- 
cieuse." 

"  Je  ne  suis  pas  disgracieuse,"  answered  I,  assez  naivement,  which  occa- 
sioned a  general  comical  but  not  affronting  laugh  :  "  sur  ce  sujet  au 
moins ;"  I  had  the  modesty  to  add.  I  pleaded  their  late  hour  of  dinner, 
our  having  no  carriage,  and  my  disuse  to  the  night  air  at  this  time  of  the 
year ;  but  M.  de  Narbonne  said  their  cabriolet  (they  have  no  other  car- 
riage) should  take  us  home,  and  that  there  was  a  top  to  it,  and  Madame  de 
la  Chatre  declared  she  would  cover  me  well  with  shawls,  &c. 

"  AUons,  allons,"  cried  M.  d'Arblay ;  "  voilel  qui  est  fait,  car  je  parie 
que  Monsieur  Phillips  n'aura  pas  le  courage  de  nous  refuser." 

Effectivement,  Monsieur  Phillips  was  perfectly  agreeable  ;  so  that  all  my 
efforts  were  vain,  and  I  was  obliged  to  submit,  in  despite  of  various  worldly 
scruples,  to  pass  a  most  charmingly  pleasant  day. 

M.  d'Arblay  scampered  off  for  the  little  ones,  whom  all  insisted  upon 
having,  and  Phillips  accompanied  him,  as  it  wanted  I  believe  almost  four 
hours  to  their  dinner-time. 

^J'eus  beau  dire  que  ce  seroit  une  visite  comme  on  n'en  fait  jamais.  "  Ce 
sera,"  said  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  "  ce  qu'il  nous  faut ;  ce  sera  une 
journee." 

Then  my  dress  :  oh,  it  was  parfaite,  and  would  give  them  all  the 
courage  to  remain  as  they  were,  sans  toilette :  in  short,  nothing  was 
omitted  to  render  us  comfortable  and  at  our  ease,  and  I  have  seldom  passed 
a  more  pleasant  day — never,  I  may  fairly  say,  with  such  new  acquaint- 
ance.    I  was  only  sorry  M.  de  Jaucourt  did  not  make  one  of  the  party. 

Whilst  M.  d'Arblay  and  Phillips  were  gone,  Madame  de  la  Chatre  told 
me  they  had  that  morning  received  M.  Necker's  Defense  du  R&i^  and  if  I 
liked  it  that  M.  de  Narbonne  would  read  it  out  to  us.  You  may  conceive 
my  answer.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  production,  and  was  read  by  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne with  beaucoup  d'dme.  Towards  the  end  it  is  excessively  touching, 
and  his  emotion  was  very  evident,  and  would  have  struck  and  interested  me 
had  I  felt  no  respect  for  his  character  before. 

I  must  now  tell  you  the  secret  of  his  birth,  which,  however,  is,  I  con- 
ceive, no  great  secret  even  in  London,  as  Phillips  heard  it  at  Sir  Joseph 
Banks's.  Madame  Victoire,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  was  in  her  youth 
known  to  be  attached  to  the  Comte  de  Narbonne,  father  of  our  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne. The  €onsequence  of  this  attachment  was  such  as  to  oblige  her  to  a 
temporary  retirement,  under  the  pretence  of  indisposition ;  during  which  la 
Comtesse  de  Narbonne,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  not  only  concealed 
her  own  chagrin,  but  was  the  means  of  preserving  her  husband  from  a 
dangerous  situation,  and  the  Princess  from  disgrace.  She  declared  herself 
with  child,  and,  in  short,  arranged  all  so  well  as  to  seem  the  mother  of  her 
husband's  son ;  though  the  truth  was  immediately  suspected,  and  rumoured 
about  the  Court,  and  Madame  de  la  Chatre  told  me,  was  known  and  familiarly 
spoken  of  by  all  her  friends,  except  in  the  presence  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  to 
whom  no  one  would  certainly  venture  to  hint  it.  His  father  is  dead,  but  la 
Comtesse  de  Narbonne,  his  reputed  mother,  lives,  and  is  still  an  attendant 
on  Madame  Victoire,  at  Rome.  M.  de  Narbonne's  wife  is  likewise  with  her, 
and  he  himself  was  the  person  fixed  on  by  Mesdames  to  accompany  them 
when  they  quitted  France  for  Italy.     An  infant  daughter  was  left  by  him  at 
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Paris,  who  is  still  there  with  some  of  his  family,  and  whom  he  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  bring  over,  though  the  late  decree  may  render  his  doing 
so  impossible.  He  has  another  daughter,  of  six  years  old,  who  is  with  her 
mother  at  Rome,  and  whom  he  told  me  the  Pope  had  condescended  to  em- 
brace. He  mentioned  his  mother  once  (meaning  la  Comtesse  de  Narbonne) 
with  great  respect  and  affection. 

How  sorry  I  was  to  find  that  M.  Sicard  and  M.  d'Arblay  believed  the  account 
given  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  very  severe  treatment  of  M.  de  Lafayette 
and  his  companions !  They  added  that  the  Prussians  themselves  were 
indignes  at  the  treatment  these  gentlemen  had  received.  M.  Sicard,  who  is 
but  just  arrived  from  Holland,  gave  the  same  account.  Would  you  believe 
it  ? — a  corporal  is  appointed  to  call  to  them  and  insist  on  an  answer  every 
fifteen  minutes,  day  and  night,  so  that  they  can  never  have  more  than  ten 
minutes  of  undisturbed  sleep  1  What  a  barbarity  ! — added  to  this,  depriving 
them  of  books,  pen  and  ink,  pencils,  or  any  thing  whatever  which  might 
tend  to  while  away  their  melancholy  moments.  I  have  been  haunted  by 
this  sad  account  ever  since. 

S.  R 
MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Aylsham,  Norfolk,  November  27th,  '92. 

My  dearest  Susanna's  details  of  the  French  colony  at  Juniper  are  truly 
interesting.  I  hope  I  may  gather  from  them  that  M.  de  Narbonne,  at  least, 
has  been  able  to  realise  some  property  here.  I  wish  much  to  hear  that 
poor  Madame  de  Broglie  has  been  permitted  to  join  her  husband. 

Who  is  this  M.  Malonet  who  has  the  singular  courage  and  feeling  to 
offer  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  fallen  Monarch  in  the  midst  of  his  ferocious 
accusers?  And  how  ventures  M.  de  Chauvelin  to  transmit  such  a  proposal] 
I  wish  your  French  neighbours  could  give  some  account  of  this.  I  hear 
that  the  son  for  whom  the  Due  de  Liancourt  has  been  trembling,  has  been 
reduced  to  subscribe  to  all  Jacobin  lengths,  to  save  his  life,  and  retain  a 
little  property.  What  seasons  are  these  for  dissolving  all  delicacy  of 
internal  honour  ! 

I  am  truly  amazed,  and  half  alarmed,  to  find  this  county  filled  with  little 
revolution  societies,  which  transmit  their  notions  of  things  to  the  larger  com- 
mittee at  Norwich,  which  communicates  the  whole  to  the  reformists  of 
London.  I  am  told  there  is  scarce  a  village  in  Norfolk  free  from  these  meet- 
ings. 

I  have  been  again  to  Thornham  to  Mrs.  Rishton,  and  a  week  brought  so 
back  all  old  and  early  attachment  and  feelings  to  her  bosom,  that  our  parting 
was  a  tragedy  on  her  side.  On  mine,  the  calls  away  predominated  too  for- 
cibly for  such  sympathy  ;  but  I  was  both  glad  and  sorry.  I  have  been 
also,  at  last,  introduced  to  Mrs.  Coke,  and  I  think  her  one  of  the  sweetest 
women,  on  a  short  acquaintance,  I  have  ever  met  with. 

My  good  and  brilliant  champion  in  days  of  old,  Mr.  Windham,  has  never 
been  in  Norfolk  since  I  have  entered  it.  He  had  a  call  to  Bulstrode,  to  the 
installation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  just  as  I  arrived,  and  he  has  been 
engaged  there  and  at  Oxford  ever  since.  I  regret  missing  him  at  Holkham : 
I  had  no  chance  of  him  any  where  else,  as  I  have  been  so  situated,  from  the 
melancholy  circumstances  of  poor  Mr.  Francis's  illness,  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  make  acquaintance  where  he  visits. 

I  will  be  very  discreet,  my  dearest  Susan,  in  the  points  that  require  it ; 
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au  Teste,  I  like  to  inspire  those  I  see  with  an  interest  for  your  little  colony 
at  Juniper  Hall,  by  such  recitals  as  are  safe, — especially  as  all  constitMants 
are  now  reviled  as  authors  and  originators  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  France, 
from  arrogant  self-sufRciency  in  their  powers  to  stop  as  well  as  begin  when 
they  pleased. 

[Miss  Burney's  second  visit  at  Aylsham  proved  a  very  mournful  one. 
Soon  afler  her  arrival,  Mr.  Francis,  her  brother-in-law,  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  which  terminated  in  his  death ;  and  Miss  Burney  remained 
with  her  widowed  sister,  soothing  and  assisting  her,  till  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  she  accompanied  the  bereaved  family  to  London.] 

MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

December  16th,  »92. 

Every  thing  that  is  most  shocking,  may,  I  fear,  be  expected  for  the 
unfortunate  King  of  France,  his  Queen,  and  perhaps  all  that  belong  to  him. 
M.  d'Arblay  said  it  would  indeed  scarce  have  been  possible  to  hope  that  M. 
de  Narbonne  could  have  escaped  with  life,  had  the  sauf-co7iduit  requested 
been  granted  him,  for  attending  as  a  witness  at  the  King's  trial. 

*'  Mais,"  said  M.  d'Arblay,  "  il  desiroit  vivement  de  servir  le  Roi ;  il  y 
croyoit  meme  son  honneur  interesse  ;  et  pour  lors — ma  foi !  Ton  ne  craint 
pas  la  mort.  Si  j'avois  espere  de  pouvoir  etre  utile  au  Roi,  je  vous  jure  que 
rien  ne  m'auroit  retenu  ;  mais  puisque  Ton  ne  veut  pas  qu'il  ait  des  defen- 
seurs,  et  qu'enfin  on  a  pousse  I'atrocite  jusqua'a  un  tel  exces,  jamais  je  ne 
xetournerai  en  France." 

"  Mais  si  fait,"  said  Mr.  Lock,  "  si  les  choses  viennent  a  changer?" 

"  Pardonnez  moi,  monsieur  ;  je  ne  vois  point  d'esperance  de  tranquillite 
dans  ma  malheureuse  patrie  pendant  mes  jours  :  le  peuple  est  tellement 
vitie  par  I'impunite  du  crime,  par  les  desordres  de  tout  espece,  par  I'habi- 
tude  de  voir  couler  le  sang,  qu'enfin,  selon  toutes  les  apparences,  il  n'y 
aura  ni  paix  ni  surete  de  trente  ou  quarante  ans  a  venir  en  France.  Heu- 
reusement  pour  nous,"  he  added  more  cheerfully,  "  vous  nous  avez  adopte, 
et  j 'espere  que  nous  ne  vous  quitterons  plus." 

Speaking  of  M.  Lafayette,  and  of  the  diatribes  that  have  been  published 
against  him,  he  expressed  warmly  his  concern  and  indignation,  saying,  his 
judgment,  perhaps,  had  not  been  always  infallible  ;  "  mais  pour  ses  vues, 
pour  ses  intentions,  j'ose  en  repondre  :  il  n'y  a  pas  d'homme  plus  brave,  ni 
plus  veritablement  honnete  homme.  II  y  a  des  personnes  qui  m'ont  dit,  et 
repete  jusqu'a  ce  que  j'en  ai  ete  impatiente,  qu'il  avoit  perdu  toutes  les 
occasions  de  faire  de  grands  coups,  lorsqu'il  avoit  dans  tout  le  royaume 
autant  de  pouvoir  que  Cromwell  en  avait  de  son  tems.  A  la  bonne-heure 
s'il  avoit  voulu  etre  Cromwell ;  car  il  est  tres  vrai  que,  poure  faire  le  mal, 
il  en  avait  tout  le  pouvoir ;  mais,  pour  faire  le  bien  (et  tout  ce  qu'il  desiroit 
faire  c'etoit  le  bien),  c'etait  je  vous  jure,  une  toute  autre  difficulte.  Les 
tems  d'ailleurs  sont  infiniment  changes  depuis  I'epoque  de  Cromwell.  On 
ne  peut  plus  mener  des  milliers  d'hommes  comme  autant  de  troupeaux. 
Dans  I'armee  de  M.  Lafayette  il  y  avait  des  volontaires  innombrables, — 
— auteurs  distingues,  hommes  de  lettres,  artistes ;  (David,  par  exemple, 
le  premier  de  nos  artistes), — tous  voulant  juger  de  toutes  choses  par  eux- 
memes  ;  tirant  de  cent  manieres  differentes  ;  ayant  tous  leur  parties  a  eux, 
et  presque  tous  des  fous  absolument,  criant  pour  la  liberte  et  la  patriotisme 
avec  encore  plus  de  fureur  que  les  gueux  et  les  Sans-culottes,    Et  pourtant 
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on  persiste  a  dire  que  M.  Lafayette  aurait  pu  les  tourner  de  telle  maniere 
qu'il  I'aurait  juge  a  propos  !  Voila  com  me  on  affirme,  et  comme  on  decide, 
dans  ce  raonde !" 

Yesterday,  Saturday,  December  15th,  at  about  noon,  I  was  very  plea- 
santly surprised  by  a  visit  from  M.  de  Narbonne,  who  was  as  gracious  and 
as  pleasant  as  ever  he  could  be.  We  talked  over  Marmontel's  new  tales, 
which  I  believe  I  mentioned  his  having  been  so  good  as  to  lend  me  ;  he  told 
me  the  author  of  them  was  in  Paris,  unhappy  enough  in  seeing  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  "  Mais  pour  I'interieur  de  sa  maison,  on  ne  peut  guere  voir 
de  bonheur  plus  parfait :  a  soixante  ans  il  a  su  trouver  une  femme  aimable 
de  trente,  qui  a  bien  voulu  I'epouser.  EUe  lui  est  fort  attachee  ;  et  lui — il 
semble  toujours  amant,  et  toujours  penetre  d'une  reconnaissance  sans 
bornes  de  ce  qu'elle  veut  bien  lui  permettre  de  respirer  Pair  de  la  meme 
chambre  qu'elle.     C'est  un  homme  rempli  de  sentiment  et  de  douceur." 

He  had  heard  nothing  new  from  France,  but  mentioned,  with  great  con- 
cern, the  indiscretion  of  the  King,  in  having  kept  all  his  letters  since  the  Revo- 
lution ;  that  the  papers  lately  discovered  in  the  Tuileries  would  bring  ruin 
and  death  on  hundreds  of  his  friends  ;  and  that  almost  every  one  in  that 
number  "  s'y  trouvoient  compliques"  some  way  or  other,  A  decree  of 
accusation  had  been  lance  against  M.  Talleyrand,  not  for  any  thing  found 
from  himself,  but  because  M.  de  la  Porte,  long  since  executed,  and  from 
whom,  of  course,  no  renseignemens  or  explanations  of  any  kind  could  be 
gained,  had  written  to  the  King  that  I'Eveque  d'Autun  was  well  disposed  to 
serve  him.     Can  there  be  injustice  more  flagrant  ? 

M.  Talleyrand,  it  seems,  had  purposed  returning,  and  hoped  to  settle  his 
affairs  in  France  in  person,  but  now  he  must  be  content  with  life ;  and  as 
for  his  property  (save  what  he  may  chance  to  have  in  other  countries,)  he 
must  certainly  lose  all. 

Monday,  December  17th,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock  called,  and 
with  them  came  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  to  take  leave. 

She  now  told  us,  perfectly  in  confidence,  that  Madame  de  Broglie  had 
found  a  friend  in  the  Mayor  of  Boulogne,  that  she  was  lodged  at  his  house, 
and  that  she  could  answer  for  her  (Madame  de  la  Chatre)  being  received 
by  him  as  well  as  she  could  desire  (all  this  must  be  secret,  as  this  good 
Mayor,  if  accused  of  harbouring  or  befriending  des  emigres^  would  no 
doubt  pay  for  it  with  his  life).  Madame  de  la  Chatre  said,  all  her  friends 
who  had  ventured  upon  writing  to  her  entreated  her  not  to  lose  the  present 
moment  to  return,  as,  the  three  months  allowed  for  the  return  of  those  ex- 
cepted in  the  decree  once  past,  all  hope  would  be  lost  for  ever.  Madame 
de  Broglie,  who  is  her  cousin,  was  most  excessively  urgent  to  her  to  lose 
not  an  instant  in  returning.  "  Vous  croyez  done,  madame,"  said  I,  rather 
tristement,  "  y  aller  ?"  "  Oui,  surement,  je  I'espere  ;  car,  sans'cela,  tous 
mes  projets  sont  aneanties.  Si  enfin  je  n'y  pouvois  aller,  je  serais  reduite 
a  presque  rien !" 

Madame  de  Broglie,  she  said,  had  declared  there  would  be  no  danger. 
Madame  de  la  Chatre  was  put  in  spirits  by  this  account,  and  the  hope  of 
becoming  not  destitute  of  every  thing  ;  and  I  tried  to  hope  without  fearing 
for  her,  and,  indeed,  most  sincerely  offer  up  my  petitions  for  her  safety. 

Heaven  prosper  her !  Her  courage  and  spirits  are  wonderful.  M.  de 
Narbonne  seemed,  however,  full  of  apprehensions  for  her.  M.  de  Jaucourt 
seemed  to  have  better  hopes  ;  he,  even  he,  has  now  thoughts  of  returning, 
or  rather  his  generosity  compels  him  to  think  of  it.  His  father  has  repre- 
sented to  him  that  his  sister's  fortune   must  suffer  unless  he  appears  in 

32* 
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France  again ;  and  although  he  had  resisted  every  other  consideration,  on 
this  he  has  given  way. 

In  France  they  are  now  printing,  by  order  of  the  Convention,  all  the 
letters  to  the  King's  brothers  which  had  been  seized  at  Verdun  and  in  other 
places  ;  amongst  them  were  some  from  "  le  traitre  Narbonne,"  in  which 
he  professed  his  firm  and  unalterable  attachment  to  royalty,  and  made  offers 
of  his  services  to  the  Princes. 

But  the  M.  de  Narbonne  whose  letters  are  printed  is  not  our  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne, but  a  relation  of  his,  a  man  of  true  honour,  but  a  decided  aristocrat 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  who  had  consequently  devoted  him- 
self to  the  party  of  the  Princes.  The  Convention  knew  this  perfectly,  M. 
de  Narbonne  said,  but  it  suited  their  purpose  best  to  enter  into  no  explana- 
tions, but  to  let  all  who  were  not  so  well  informed  conclude  that  "  ce  traitre 
de  Narbonne,"  and  "  ce  scelerat  de  Narbonne,"  was  the  Minister,  in  whom 
such  conduct  would  really  have  been  a  treachery,  though  in  the  real  author 
of  the  letters  it  was  the  simple  result  of  his  principles — principles  which  he 
had  never  sought  to  conceal.  He  spoke  with  considerable  emotion  on  the 
subject,  and  said  that,  afler  all  his  losses  and  all  that  he  had  undergone, 
that  which  he  felt  most  severely  was  the  expectation  of  being  "  confondu 
avec  tous  les  scelerats  de  sa  malheureuse  patrie,"  not  only  "  de  son 
vivant,"  but  by  posterity. 

Friday,  December  21st,  we  dined  at  Norbury  Park,  and  met  our  French 
friends :  M.  d'Arblay  came  in  to  coffee  before  the  other  gentlemen.  We 
had  been  talking  of  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  conjecturing  conjectures  about 
her  sposo :  we  were  all  curious,  and  all  inclieed  to  imagine  him  old,  ugly, 
proud,  aristocratic, — a  kind  of  ancient  and  formal  courtier  ,*  so  we  ques- 
tioned M.  d'Arblay,  acknowledging  our  curiosity,  and  that  we  wished  to 
know,  enfln,  if  M.  de  la  Chatre  was  "  digne  d'eire  I'epoux  d'une  personne 
si  aimable  et  si  charmante  que  Madame  de  la  Chatre."  He  looked' very 
droll y,  scarce  able  to  meet  our  eyes ;  but  at  last,  as  he  is  la  franchise 
meme,  he  answered,  "  M.  de  la  Chatre  est  un  bon  homme — parfaitement 
bon  homme  :  au  reste,  il  est  brusque  comme  un  cheval  de  carrosse." 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  our  coffee  when  St.  Jean  came  forward  to  M.  de 
Narbonne,  and  said  somebody  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  He  went  out  of 
the  room ;  in  two  minutes  he  returned,  followed  by  a  gentleman  in  a  great- 
coat, whom  we  had  never  seen,  and  whom  he  introduced  immediately  to 
Mrs.  Lock  by  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Chatre.  The  appearance  of  M.  de  la 
Chatre  was  something  like  a  coup  de  tliedtre ;  for,  despite  our  curiosity,  I 
had  no  idea  we  should  ever  see  him,  thinking  that  nothing  could  detach  him 
from  the  service  of  the  French  Princes. 

His  ahord  and  behaviour  answered  extremely  well  the  idea  M.  d'Arblay 
had  given  us  of  him,  who  in  the  word  hrusque  rather  meant  unpolished  in 
manners  than  harsh  in  character. 

He  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  father  to  Madame  de  la  Chatre,  and,  had 
he  been  presented  to  us  as  such,  all  our  wonder  would  have  been  to  see 
so  little  elegance  in  the  parent  of  such  a  woman. 

After  the  first  introduction  was  over,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
began,  sans  facon,  a  most  confidential  discourse  with  M.  de  Narbonne. 
They  had  not  met  since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and,  having  been 
of  very  different  parties,  it  was  curious  and  pleasant  to  see  them  now,  in 
their  mutual  misfortunes,  meet  en  hons  amis.  They  rallied  each  other  sur 
leurs  disgraces  very  good-humouredly  and  comically  ;  and  though  poor  M. 
de  la  Chatre  had  missed  his  wife  by  only  one  day,  and  his  son  by  a  few 
hours,  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  de  Ihumeur.     He  gave  the  account  of 
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his  disastrous  journey  since  he  had  quitted  the  Princes,  who  are  themselves 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  were  unable  to  pay  him  his  arrears :  he  said 
he  could  get  not  a  sous  from  France,  nor  had  done  for  two  years.  All  the 
money  he  had,  with  his  papei's  and  clothes,  were  contained  in  a  little  box, 
with  which  he  had  embarked  in  a  small  boat — I  could  not  hear  whence  ; 
but  the  weather  was  tempestuous,  and  he,  with  nearly  all  the  passengers, 
landed,  and  walked  to  the  nearest  town,  leaving  his  box  and  two  faithful 
servants  (who  had  never,  he  said,  quitted  him  since  he  had  left  France)  in 
the  boat :  he  had  scarce  been  an  hour  at  the  auherge  when  news  was 
brought  that  the  boat  had  sunk. 

At  this,  M.  de  Narbonne  threw  himself  back  on  his  seat,  exclaiming 
against  the  hard  fate  which  pursued  all  ses  malheureux  amis !  "  Mais 
attendez  done,"  cried  the  good-humoured  M.  de  la  Chatre,  "je  n'ai  pas 
encore  fini :  on  nous  a  assures  que  personne  n'a  peri,  et  que  meme  tout  ce 
qu'il  y  avait  sur  le  bateau  a  ete  sauve."  He  said,  however,  that,  being  now 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  dared  not  stop  for  his 
box  or  servants  ;  but,  leaving  a  note  of  directions  behind  him,  he  proceeded 
incognito,  and  at  length  got  on  board  a  packet-boat  for  England,  in  which 
though  he  found  several  of  his  countrymen  and  old  acquaintance,  he  dared 
not  discover  himself  till  they  were  en  pleine  oner.  "  Et  vous  voyez  bien 
qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  fin  a  mes  malheureuses  aventures,  puisqu'en  arrivant  on 
m'apprend  tout  de  suite  que  ma  femme  est  partie  hier  pour  la  France,  et 
Alfonso  aujourd'hui ;  et  Dieu  salt  si  je  le  verrai,  lui,  d'ici  a  quarante  ans  !" 

How  very,  very  unfortunate  !  We  were  all  truly  sorry  for  him  ;  how- 
ever he  went  on  gaily  enough,  laughing  at  ses  amis  les  constitutionnaires, 
and  M.  de  Narbonne,  with  much  more  wit,  and  not  less  good  humour, 
retorting  back  his  raillery  on  the  parti  de  Brunswick, 

"  Eh  bien,"  said  M.  de  la  Chatre  ;  "  chacun  a  son  tour  ! — Vous  avez  ete 
mines  les  premiers — chacun  a  son  tour  !^ — Vous  avez  faits  une  constitution 
qui  ne  pouvoit  tenir." 

"  Pardon  !"  cried  M.  d'Arblay,  with  quickness  :  "  on  ne  I'a  pas  essayee." 

"  Eh  bien,  elle  est  tombee  toutefois — il  n'en  est  plus  question,"  said  M.  de 
la  Chatre ;  "  et  nous  n'avons  plus  qu'a  mourir  de  faim'gaiement  ensemble." 

M.  de  Narbonne  said  he  had  yet  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  and  that  he  should 
not  drink  beer  whilst  he  stayed  with  him. 

M.  de  la  Chatre  mentioned  the  quinzaine  in  which  the  Princes'  army  had 
been  paid  up,  as  the  most  wretched  he  had  ever  known.  "  C'etoit  un  des- 
espoir,  une  douleur,  une  detresse  de  tous  cotes,  dont  vous  ne  pouvez  vous 
former  une  idee."  Of  22,000  men  who  formed  the  army  of  the  emigrants, 
16,000  were  gentlemen, — men  of  family  and  fortune:  all  of  whom  were 
now,  with  their  families,  destitute.  He  mentioned  two  of  these  who  had 
engaged  themselves  lately  in  some  orchestra,  where  they  played  first  and 
second  flute. — "  lis  sent,  jevous  jure,  I'envie  de  toute  I'armee,"  said  he  ;  "  car 
en  general  nous  ne  pouvons  rien  faire  que  nous  battre  quand  on  nous  en 
donne  I'occasion." 

The  Princes,  he  said,  had  been  twice  arrested  for  debt  in  different  places 
— that  they  were  now  so  reduced  that  they  dined,  themselves,  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  children,  tutors,  &c. — eight  or  nine  persons  in  all — upon  one 
single  dish  ;  and  that  they  burnt  de  la  chandelle,  "  parceque  les  bougies 
coutoient  trop  cher." 

"  Et  les  dames,"  said  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  demievoix,  "  que  font  elles  ? — 
Madame  de  Balby  et  les  autres  ?" 

"  Elles  n'y  sont  plus,"  said  M.  de  la  Chatre ;  adding,  laughing,  "  C'est 
une  reforme  en  tout," 
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I  don't  know  whether  I  need  tell  you  the  ladies  meant  were  the  two 
Princes'  mistresses,  who  have  hitherto  accompanied  them  every  where. 

M.  de  Narbonne  asked  how  he  had  been  able  to  travel  on,  since  his 
money  and  clothes  had  been  left  behind. 

"  J'avois,"  said  he,  "  ma  bourse,  bien  heureusement ;  au  reste,  j'ai  ete 
oblige,  en  arrivant  a  I/ondres,  de  m'adresser  a  un  tailleur,  car  on  m'a 
assure  a  I'auberge  ou  j'etois,  que  dans  I'habit  que  je  portois  on  me  montre- 
roit  au  doigt.     Eh  bien,  il  m'a  fait  le  gilet  que  tu  vois,  ces  culottes"  (in  a 

low  voice,  but  laughing,  to  M.  de  Narbonne) They  were,  I  must  tell 

you,  of  the  most  common  and  cheap  materials :  but  M.  de  Narbonne,  inter- 
rupting him,  gravely,  but  very  good-naturedly,  said, 

"  Eh  bien  ;  vous  pouvez  aller  partout  comme  cela — ici  on  pent  aller  ou 
Ton  veut  comme  cela." 

"  Cette  redingote,"  replied  M.  de  la  Chatre,  who  continued  the  whole 
evening  in  it,  "  il  me  I'a  fait  aussi.  Mais  pour  I'habit,  il  n'y  avoit  pas 
moyen,  puisque  je  ne  voulois  pas  m'arreter.     II  m'a  done — jprtte  le  sienP 

"Quoi?  le  tailleur?" 

"  Oui,  lui-meme  :  tu  vois  il  ne  va  pas  mal." 

There  was  something  so  frank  and  so  good-humoured  in  all  this,  that, 
added  to  the  deplorable  situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  I  could  almost 
have  cried,  though  it  was  impossible  to  forbear  laughing. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Chelsea,  December  20th,  '92. 

I  REJOICE  Mr.  Lock  will  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting.  I  hope  for  tolerable 
weather  :  but  it  would  have  grieved  me  to  have  had  such  a  name  out  of  a 
loyal  list  at  such  a  time. 

God  keep  us  all  safe  and  quiet !  All  now  wears  a  fair  aspect ;  but  I  am 
told  Mr.  Windham  says  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  wood,  though  we  see  the 
path  through  it.  There  must  be  no  relaxation.  The  pretended  friends  of 
the  people,  pretended  or  misguided,  wait  but  the  stilling  of  the  present 
ferment  of  loyalty  to  come  forth.  Mr.  Grey  has  said  so  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Fox  attended  the  St.  George's  Meeting,  after  keeping  back  to  the  last, 
and  was  nobody  there  !     Our  Mr.  North  was  present  and  amazed. 

The  accounts  from  France  are  thrilling.  Poor  M.  d'Arblay's  speech 
should  be  translated,  and  read  to  all  English  imitators  of  French  reformers. 
What  a  picture  of  the  nmv  reformed  !  Mr.  Burke's  description  of  the 
martyred  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault  should  be  read  also  by  all  the  few  really 
pure  promoters  of  new  systems.  New  systems,  I  fear,  in  states,  are  always 
dangerous,  if  not  wicked.  Grievance  by  grievance,  wrong  by  wrong,  must 
only  be  assailed,  and  breathing  time  allowed  to  old  prejudices,  and  old  habits, 
between  all  that  is  done. 

I  had  never  heard  of  any  good  association  six  months  ago  ;  but  I  rejoice 
Mr.  Lock  had.  I  am  glad,  too,  your  neighbourhood  is  so  loyal.  I  am  sure 
such  a  colony  of  sufferers  from  state  experiments,  even  with  best  intentions, 
ought  to  double  all  vigilance  for  running  no  similar  risks — here  too,  where 
there  are  no  similar  calls  !  Poor  M.  d'Arblay's  belief  in  perpetual  banish- 
ment is  dreadful :  but  Chabot's  horrible  denunciation  of  M.  de  Narbonne 
made  me  stop  for  breath,  as  I  read  it  in  the  papers. 

I  had  fancied  the  letters  brought  for  the  King  of  France's  trial  were 
forgeries.  One  of  them,  certainly,  to  M.  Bouille,  had  its  answer  dated 
before  it  was  written.  If  any  have  been  found,  others  will  be  added,  to 
serve  any  evil  purposes.     Still,  however,  I  hope  the  King  and  his  family 
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will  be  saved.  I  cannot  but  believe  it,  from  all  I  can  put  together.  If  the 
worst  of  the  Jacobins  hear  that  Fox  has  called  him  an  "  unfortunate 
Monarch," — that  Sheridan  has  said  "  his  execution  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice,"— and  Grey,  "  that  we  ought  to  have  spared  that  one  blast  to  their 
glories  by  earlier  negotiation  and  an  ambassador," — surely  the  worst  of 
these  wretches  will  not  risk  losing  their  only  abettors  and  palliators  in  this 
kingdom  1  I  mean  publicly ;  they  have  privately  and  individually  their 
abettors  and  palliators  in  abundance  still,  wonderful  as  that  is. 

I  am  glad  M.  d'Arblay  has  joined  the  set  at  Juniptre.  What  miserable 
work  is  this  duelling,  which  I  hear  of  among  the  emigrants,  after  such  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  for  life  and  existence  ! — to  attack  one  another  on  the  very 
spot  they  seek  for  refuge  from  attacks  !  It  seems  a  sort  of  profanation  of 
safety. 

I  can  assure  you  people  of  all  descriptions  are  a  little  alarmed  here,  at 
the  successes  so  unbounded  of  the  whole  Jacobin  tribe,  which  seem  now 
spreading  contagion  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  strongest 
original  favourers  of  revolutions  abroad,  and  reforms  at  home,  I  see,  are  a 
little  scared :  they  will  not  say  it ;  but  they  say  they  are  not,  uncalled  upon ; 
which  is  a  constant  result  of  secret  and  involuntary  consciousness. 

F.  B. 
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Correspondence — Miss  Burney  to  Dr.  Burney — Execution  of  the  French  King- — Dr.  Bur- 
ney  to  Miss  Burney — Charles  Fox's  Pamphlet  against  War  with  France — Lord  Orford 
— A  Dinner  at  the  Literary  Club — Fox,  Windham,  Burke ;  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury, 
Peterborough,  Dromore ;  Bishop  Mario  w,  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord  Ossory,  Lord  Lucan,  &c. 
— Miss  Burney  to  Dr.  Burney — Madame  de  Stael  at  Mickleham — The  last  Moments 
of  the  French  King — His  last  Words  on  the  Scaffold — Three  English  Letters  from 
Madame  de  Stael  to  Miss  Burney — Miss  Burney  to  Dr.  Burney — Account  of  Madame 
de  Stael — Her  Escape  from  Massacre — Tallien — Maiesherbes — M.  d'Arblay — Talley- 
rand — Miss  Burney  to  Mrs.  Lock — M.  Sicard — Conversation  of  Talleyrand — Dr.  Bur- 
ney to  Miss  Burney — Barry's  Discourse  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — Miss  Burney  to  Dr. 
Burney — Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  Miss  Burney — Mrs.  Phillips  to  Mrs.  Lock — 
M.  de  Lally  Tolendal — M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  Society  at  Juniper  Hall — Madame 
de  Stael's  Opinions  on  the  Revolution — Letter  from  Madame  de  Stael  to  Miss  Burney 
— Offer  of  Marriage  from  General  d'Arblay  to  Miss  Burney — M.  Dumont — Madame  de 
Stael's  Work  on  the  '  Influence  of  the  Passions' — Miss  Burney  to  Mrs.  Lock — Dr. 
Burney  to  Miss  Burney — Marriage  of  M.  d'Arblay  and  Miss  Burney — Madame  d'Ar- 
blay to  Mrs. on  her  Marriage — Madame  de  Stael  to  Madame  d'Arblay  on  her  Mar- 
riage— Eloge  of  Norbury  Park  by  Madame  de  Stael — Letter  from  Lally  Tolendal 
to  M.  d'Arblay — Letter  from  Madame  de  la  Fite  to  Madame  d'Arblay. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

January  8th,  1793. 

It  is  quite  out  of  my  power,  my  dearest  friends,  to  leave  town  before  the 
birthday,  as  I  must  then  present  myself  at  the  Queen's  house. 

Your  French  colonies  are  truly  attractive — I  am  sure  they  must  be  so  to 
have  caught  me,  so  substantially,  fundamentally,  the  foe  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings while  in  power.  But  the  Due  de  Liancourt  taught  me  how  little  we 
can  resist  distress,  even  where  self-incurred.  M.  de  la  Chatre,  however,  has 
my  whole  heart.  I  am  his  friend,  not  only  upon  the  pleas  of  compassion 
due  to  all,  but  upon  the  firm  basis  of  principle.     My  heart  ached  to  read  of 
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his  22,000  fellow-sufferers  for  loyalty,  original  sense  of  duty,  and  a  captive 
and  injured  master. 

I  like,  too  his  brusque  and  franc  character.  I  have  read  the  declaration 
of  M.  de  Narbonne.  It  is  certainly  written  with  feeling  and  energy,  and  a 
good  design ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  becoming,  nor  hien  honnite^  in  a  late  mi- 
nister and  servant,  at  a  time  of  such  barbarous  humiliation,  to  speak  of  the 
French  King's  weakness,  and  let  him  down  so  low,  at  the  moment  he  is 
pleading  in  his  favour.  Yet  something  there  is,  hinting  at  regret  for  having 
possibly  contributed  to  his  disgrace  by  not  helping  to  avert  it,  which  touched 
me  very  much,  from  its  candour,  though  it  is  a  passage  unfinished. 

In  short,  what  of  misery  can  equal  the  misery  of  such  a  Revolution  1 — I 
am  daily  more  and  more  in  charity  with  fixed  governments.  *'  Let  every 
one  mend  one,"  as  Will  Chip  says  ;  and  then  states,  as  well  as  families, 
may  be  safely  reformed,  I  hope  you  like  "  Village  Politics  ?"  It  makes 
much  noise  in  London,  and  is  suspected  to  be  written  by  some  capital 
author.* 

F.B. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Norbury  Park,  Monday,  January  28th,  '93. 

My  dearest  Padre, — I  have  been  wholly  without  spirit  for  writing  read- 
ing, working,  or  even  walking  or  conversing,  ever  since  the  first  day  of  my 
arrival.  The  dreadful  tragedy!  acted  in  France  has  entirely  absorbed  me. 
Except  the  period  of  the  illness  of  our  own  inestimable  King,  I  have  never 
been  so  overcome  with  grief  and  dismay,  for  any  but  personal  and  family 
calamities.  O  what  a  tragedy  I  how  implacable  its  villany,  and  how  severe 
its  sorrows !  You  know,  my  dearest  father,  how  little  I  had  believed  such 
a  catastrophe  possible ;  with  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  daring  already  shown, 
I  had  still  thought  this  a  height  of  enormity  impracticable.  And,  indeed,  with- 
out military  law  throughout  the  wretched  city,  it  had  still  not  been  perpetrated. 
Good  Heaven  ! — what  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  few  unhardened 
in  crimes  who  inhabit  that  city  of  horrors  ! — if  I,  an  English  person,  have 
been  so  deeply  afflicted,  that  even  this  sweet  house  and  society — even  my 
Susan  and  her  lovely  children — have  been  incapable  to  give  me  any  species 
of  pleasure,  or  keep  me  from  a  desponding  low-spiritedness,  what  must  be 
the  feelings  of  all  but  the  culprits  in  France  ? 

M.  de  Narbonne  and  M.  d'Arblay  have  been  almost  annihilated :  they 
are  for  ever  repining  that  they  are  French,  and,  though  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  elegant  men  I  ever  saw,  they  break  our  hearts  with  the 
humiliation  they  feel  for  their  guiltless  birth  in  that  guilty  country  I — "  Est- 
ce  vrai,"  cries  M.  de  Narbonne,  "  que  vous  conservez  encore  quelque  amitie, 
M.  Lock,  pour  ceux  qui  ont  la  honte  et  le  malheur  d'etre  nes  Francois  ?" — • 
Poor  man  ! — he  has  all  the  symptoms  upon  him  of  the  jaundice  ;  and  M. 
d'Arblay,  from  a  very  fine  figure  and  good  face,  was  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
in  one  night,  by  the  receipt  of  this  inexpiable  news,  into  an  appearance  as 
black,  as  meagre,  and  as  miserable  as  M.  de  la  Blancherie. 

We  are  all  here  expecting  war  every  day.  This  dear  family  has  deferred 
its  town  journey  till  next  Wednesday.  I  have  not  been  at  all  at  Mickleham, 
nor  yet  settled  whether  to  return  to  town  with  the  Locks,  or  to  pay  my 
promised  visit  there  first.     All  has  been  so  dismal,  so  wretched,  that  I  have 

*  "Will  Chip,  or  Village  Politics,"  was  written  by  Mrs,  Hannah  More, 
f  The  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
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scarce  ceased  toregret  our  living  at  such  times,  and  not  either  sooner  or 
later. 

These  immediate  French  sufferers  here  interest  us,  and  these  alone  have 
been  able  to  interest  me  at  all.  We  hear  of  a  very  bad  tumult  in  Ireland, 
and  near  Captain  Phillips's  property ;  Mr.  Brabazon  writes  word  it  is  very 
serious.  Heaven  guard  us  from  insurrections !  What  must  be  the  feelings 
at  the  Queen's  house  ?  how  acute,  and  how  indignant ! 

Adieu,  most  dear  sir  ;  I  am  sure  we  sympathize  but  too  completely  on 
this  subject, — 

And  am  ever  your 

F.  B. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MISS  BURNEY  AND  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Chelsea  College,  Thursday,  January  31st,  1793. 

My  dearest  Girls,  Fanny  and  Susy, — I  have  little  stomach  to  write. 
The  horrors  of  last  week's  news  still  prey  on  my  spirits,  with  the  addition 
of  new  political  disgusts.  The  cry  of  Charles  Fox  and  his  adherents, 
against  a  war  on  the  French  wild  beasts,  is  so  loud  and  clamorous,  that  I 
fear  it  will  dismay  honest  men  and  real  lovers  of  their  country  and  consti- 
tution. He  (Fox)  has  published  a  pamphlet,  which  furnishes  plenty  of 
words,  though  not  one  new  argument.  He  has  merely  dilated  his  late 
Whig  and  Parliamentary  speeches  ;  still  stubbornly  denying  that  there  was 
any  reason  for  calling  Parliament  so  early,  or  for  apprehending  the  country 
in  the  least  danger  from  sedition  or  discontent ;  and  urges  stronger  than 
ever  the  necessity  of  treating  with  France. 

The  most  subtle  and  specious  argument  he  uses  is  this  :  if  we  go  to  war, 
it  cannot  be  determined  that  it  shall  last  for  ever  ;  and  peace  can  never  be 
made,  whatever  may  be  the  events  of  the  war,  without  treating  with  France. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  we  neither  want  nor  wish  to  meddle  with  the  interior 
government  of  that  country  within  its  own  limits,  but  to  check  their  con- 
quests and  ravages  without ;  to  prevent  their  spreading  anarchy,  desolation, 
and  atheism  over  all  Europe ;  to  prevent  their  sending  emissaries  into  our 
own  country  to  detach  the  King's  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and,  by  en- 
couraging revolt,  preparing  and  hastening  a  similar  revolution  here  to  that 
within  their  own  country,  which  has  been  attended  with  such  misery  and 
horrors  to  all  good  men  as  were  never  equalled  in  any  other  period  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  God  forbid  I  should  wish  any  human  creature  so  ill 
as  to  have  the  most  distant  idea,  at  present,  of  placing  him  on  the  torturing 
throne  of  France  ! — No,  no ;  it  will  require  ages  to  make  the  savages  of 
that  nation  human  creatures. 

But  if  England  does  not  try  to  prevent  their  preying  upon  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  or  what  else  is  likely  to  do  it?  They  have  voted  an  army  of 
between  500,000  and  600,000  men  for  the  next  campaign.  What  but  our 
fleet  can  impede  their  progress  and  subsistence  ?  But,  alas,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  several  English  towns  and  counties,  are  said  to  be  ripe  for  open 
rebellion :  yet  ihey  will  be  more  easily  kept  in  obedience  during  war  than 
peace.  Government  is  most  vigorous,  and  the  laws  more  strictly  executed 
against  treason  and  rebellion,  then,  than  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  I 
think  there  is  some  chance  at  least,  of  preserving  our  constitution  and  in- 
dependence by  opposing  French  doctrines  and  conquests  ;  and  none  at  all 
by  waiting  till  they  have  a  fleet  and  leisure  to  attack  us. 

I  made  Lord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  another  visit  a  few  days  ago  :  I 
did  not  mention  war  to  him  ;  but  we  talked  of  nothing  else  but  the  French 
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monsters,  and  their  most  saint-like  Royal  martyr !  He  says  that  France 
has  produced  at  once  in  this  age  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  the 
King  and  his  accursed  relation  Egalite,  which  no  other  age  ever  knew. 

At  the  club,*"  on  Tuesday,  the  fullest  I  ever  knew,  consisting  of  fifteen 
members,  fourteen  seemed  all  of  one  mind,  and  full  of  reflections  on  the 
late  transaction  in  France ;  but,  when  about  half  of  the  company  was  as- 
sembled, who  should  come  in  but  Charles  Fox  !  There  were  already  three 
or  four  bishops  arrived,  hardly  one  of  whom  could  look  at  him,  I  believe, 
without  horror.  After  the  first  bow  and  cold  salutation,  the  conversation 
stood  still  for  several  minutes.  During  dinner  Mr.  Windham,  and  Burke, 
jun.,  came  in,  who  were  obliged  to  sit  at  a  side  table.  All  were  houtonnes 
and  not  a  word  of  the  martyred  King  or  politics  of  any  kind  was  mentioned ; 
and  though  the  company  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
loquacious  men  in  the  kingdom,  the  conversation  was  the  dullest  and  most 
uninteresting  I  ever  remember  at  this  or  any  such  large  meeting.  Mr. 
Windham  and  Fox,  civil — young  Burke  and  he  never  spoke.  The  Bishop 
of  Peterborough  as  sulky  as  the  d — 1 :  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  more  a 
man  of  the  world,  very  cheerful  ;  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  frightened  as 
much  as  a  barn-door  fowl  at  the  sight  of  a  fox  ;  Bishop  Marlow  preserved 
his  usual  pleasant  countenance ;  Steevens  in  the  chair  ;  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
on  his  right,  and  Fox  on  his  left,  said  not  a  word.  Lords  Ossory  and 
Lucan,  formerly  much  attached,  seemed  silent  and  sulky. 

I  have  not  time  for  more  description. 

God  bless  you  both,  and  all ! 

C.B. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Norbury  Park,  Monday,  February  4th,  '93. 

How  exactly  do  I  sympathize  in  all  you  say  and  feel,  my  most  dear  sir, 
upon  these  truly  calamitous  times  !  I  hear  daily  more  and  more  affecting 
accounts  of  the  saint-like  end  of  the  martyred  Louis.  Madame  de  Stael, 
daughter  of  M.  Necker,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  colony  of  French  noblesse, 
established  near  Mickleham.  She  is  one  of  the  first  women  I  have  ever 
met  with  for  abilities  and  extraordinary  intellect.  She  has  just  received,  by 
a  private  letter,  many  particulars  not  yet  made  pubhc,  and  which  the  Com- 
mune and  Commissaries  of  the  Temple  had  ordered  should  be  suppressed. 
It  has  been  exacted  by  those  cautious  men  of  blood  that  nothing  should  be 
printed  that  could  attendrir  le  peuple. 

Among  other  circumstances,  this  letter  relates  that  the  poor  little  Dauphin 
supplicated  the  monsters  who  came  with  the  decree  of  death  to  his  unhappy 
father,  that  they  would  carry  him  to  the  Convention,  and  the  forty-eight 
Sections  of  Paris,  and  suffer  him  to  beg  his  father's  life. 

This  touching  request  was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  his  miserable* 
mother  or  aunt.     When  the  King  left  the  Temple  to  go  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  the  cries  of  his  wretched  family  were  heard  loud  and  shrill,  through 
the  courts  without ! — Good  Heaven  !  what  distress  and  horror  equalled  ever 
what  they  must  then  experience  ? 

When  he  arrived  at  the  scaffold,  his  Confessor,  as  if  with  the  courage  of 
inspiration,  called  out  to  him  aloud,  after  his  last  benediction, "  Fils  de  Saint 
Louis,  montez  au  ciel !"  The  King  ascended  with  firmness,  and  meant  to 
harangue  his  guilty  subjects  ;  but  the  wretch  Santerre  said  he  was  not  there 

*  The  Literary  Club. 
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to  speak,  and  the  drums  drowned  the  words,  except  to  those  nearest  the 
terrible  spot.  To  those  he  was  audibly  heard  to  say,  "  Citoyens,  je  meurs 
innocent !  Je  pardonne  a  mes  assassins  ;  et  je  souhaite  que  ma  mort  soit 
utile  a  mon  peuple." 

M.  de  Narbonne  has  been  quite  ill  with  the  grief  of  this  last  enormity  ; 
and  M.  d'Arblay  is  now  indisposed.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
characters  I  have  ever  met,  for  openness,  probity,  intellectual  knowledge, 
and  unhackneyed  manners.  M.  de  Narbonne  is  far  more  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  joins  *the  most  courtly  refinement  and  elegance  to  the  quickest 
repartee  and  readiness  of  wit.  If  any  thing  but  desolation  and  misery  had 
brought  them  hither,  we  should  have  thought  their  addition  to  the  Norbury 
society  all  that  could  be  wished.     They  are  bosom  friends. 

Your  F.  B. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL  HOLSTEIN  TO  MISS  BURNEY.* 

Written  from  Juniper  Hall,  Dorking-,  Surrey,  1793. 

When  J  learned  to  read  english  J  begun  by  milton,  to  know  all  or  re- 
nounce at  all  in  once.  J  follow  the  same  system  in  writing  my  first  english 
letter  to  Miss  burney  :  after  such  an  enterprise  nothing  can  affright  me.  J 
feel  for  her  so  tender  a  friendship  that  it  melts  my  admiration,  inspires  my 
heart  with  a  hope  of  her  indulgence,  and  impresses  me  with  the  idea  that  in 
a  tongue  even  unknown  J  could  express  sentiments  so  deeply  felt. 

my  servant  will  return  for  a  french  answer.  J  intreat  miss  burney  to 
correct  the  words  but  to  preserve  the  sense  of  that  card. 

best  compliments  to  my  dear  protectress,  Madame  Phillippe. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL  HOLSTEIN  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Your  card  in  french,  my  dear,  has  already  something  of  your  grace  in 
writing  english  :  it  is  cecilia  translated,  my  only  correction  is  to  fill  the 
interruptions  of  some  sentences,  and  J  put  in  them  kindnesses  for  me.  J 
do  not  consult  my  master  to  write  to  you  ;  a  fault  more  or  less  is  nothing 
in  such  an  occasion.  What  may  be  the  perfect  grammar  of  Mr.  Clarke,  it 
cannot  establish  any  sort  of  an  equality  between  you  and  J.  then  J  will 
trust  with  my  heart  alone  to  supply  the  deficiency,  let  us  speak  upon  a 
grave  subject ;  do  J  see  you  that  morning  ?  What  news  from  Captain 
phillip  ?  when  do  you  come  spend  a  large  week  in  that  house  ?  every 
question  requires  an  exact  answer ;  a  good,  also,  my  happiness  depends 
on  it,  and  J  have  for  pledge  your  honour. 

good  morrow  and  farewell. 

pray  madame  phillips,  recollecting  all  her  knowledge  in  french,  to  ex- 
plain that  card  to  you. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL  HOLSTEIN  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

January,  1793. 

tell  me,  my  dear,  if  this  day  is  a  charming  one,  if  it  must  be  a  sweet 
epoch  in  my  life  1 — do  you  come  to  dine  here  with  your  lovely  sister,  and 
do  you  stay  night  and  day  till  our  sad  separation  1  J  rejoice  me  with  that 
hope  during  this  week  ;  do  not  deceive  my  heart. 

J  hope  that  card  very  clear,  mais,  pour  plus  de  certitude,  je  vous  dis  en 
fran^ois  que  votre  chambre,  la  maison,  les  habitants  de  Juniper,  tout  est 
pret  a  recevoir  la  premiere  femme  d'angleterre. 

Janvier. 

*  As  literary  curiosities,  the  subjoined  notes  from  Madame  de  Stael  have  been  printed 
verhatim  et  literatim  ;  they  are  probably  her  earliest  attempts  at  English  writing, 
VOL.  II.  33 
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MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Mickleham,  February  29th,  1793. 

Have  you  not  begun,  dearest  sir,  to  give  me  up  as  a  lost  sheep  1 
Susanna's  temporary  widowhood,  however,  has  tempted  me  on,  and  spelled 
me  with  a  spell  I  know  not  how  to  break.  It  is  long,  long  since  we  have 
passed  any  time  so  completely  together  ;  her  three  lovely  children  only 
knit  us  the  closer.  The  widowhood,  however,  we  expect  now  quickly  to 
expire,  and  I  had  projected  my  return  to  my  dearest  father  for  Wednesday 
next,  which  would  complete  my  fortnight  here  ;  but  some  circumstances 
are  intervening  that  incline  me  to  postpone  it  another  week. 

Madame  de  Stael,  daughter  of  M.  Necker,  and  wife  of  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador to  France,  is  now  head  of  the  little  French  colony  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. M.  de  Stael,  her  husband,  is  at  present  suspended  in  his  embassy, 
but  not  recalled  ;  and  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  the  Regent  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania  will  send  him  to  Paris,  during  the  present  horrible  Convention,  or 
order  him  home.  He  is  now  in  Holland,  waiting  for  commands.  Madame 
de  Stael,  however,  was  unsafe  in  Paris,  though  an  ambassadress,  from  the 
resentment  owed  her  by  the  Commune,  for  having  received  and  protected  in 
her  house  various  destined  victims  of  the  10th  August  and  of  the  2d  Sep- 
tember. She  was  even  once  stopped  in  her  carriage,  which  they  called 
aristocratic,  because  of  its  arms  and  ornaments,  and  threatened  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  only  saved  by  one  of  the  worst  wretches  of  the  Convention, 
Tallien,  who  feared  provoking  a  war  with  Sweden,  from  such  an  offence  to 
the  wife  of  its  Ambassador.  She  was  obliged  to  have  this  same  Tallien  to 
accompany  her,  to  save  her  from  massacre,  for  some  miles  from  Paris, 
when  compelled  to  quit  it. 

She  is  a  woman  of  the  first  abilities,  I  think,  I  have  ever  seen  ;  she  is 
more  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Thrale  than  of  any  other  celebrated  character, 
but  she  has  infinitely  more  depth,  and  seems  an  even  profound  politician 
and  metaphysician.  She  has  suffered  us  to  hear  some  of  her  works  in  MS., 
which  are  truly  wonderful,  for  powers  both  of  thinking  and  expression. 
She  adores  her  father,  but  is  much  alarmed  at  having  had  no  news  from 
him  since  he  has  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  martyred  Louis  ;  and  who 
can  wonder  it  should  have  overpowered  him  ? 

Ever  since  her  arrival  she  has  been  pressing  me  to  spend  some  time 
with  her  before  I  return  to  town.  She  wanted  Susan  and  me  to  pass  a 
month  with  her,  but,  finding  that  impossible,  she  bestowed  all  her  entreaties 
upon  me  alone,  and  they  are  grown  so  urgent,  upon  my  preparation  for 
departing,  and  acquainting  her  my  furlough  of  absence  was  over,  that  she 
not  only  insisted  upon  my  writing  to  you,  and  telling  why  I  deferred  my 
return,  but  declares  she  will  also  write  herself,  to  ask  your  permission  for 
the  visit.  She  exactly  resembles  Mrs.  Thrale  in  the  ardour  and  warmth  of 
her  temper  and  partialities.  I  find  her  impossible  to  resist,  and  therefore,  if 
your  answer  to  her  is  such  as  I  conclude  it  must  be,  I  shall  wait  upon  her 
for  a  week.    She  is  only  a  short  walk  from  hence,  at  Juniper  Hall. 

There  can  be  nothing  imagined  more  charming,  more  fascinating,  than 
this  colony ;  between  their  suflferings  and  their  agremens  they  occupy  us 
almost  wholly.  M.  de  Narbonne,  alas,  has  no  1000^.  a-year  !  he  got  over 
only  4000/.  at  the  beginning,  from  a  most  splendid  fortune  ;  and,  little  fore- 
seeing how  all  has  turned  out,  he  has  lived,  we  fear,  upon  the  principal  ,* 
for  he  says,  if  all  remittance  is  withdrawn,  on  account  of  the  war,  he  shall 
soon  be  as  ruined  as  those  companions  of  his  misfortunes  with  whom  as  yet 
he  has  shared  his  little  all.     He  bears  the  highest  character  for  goodness, 
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parts,  sweetness  of  manners,  and  ready  wit.  You  could  not  keep  your 
heart  from  him  if  you  saw  him  for  half  an  hour.  He  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  black  blow  of  the  King's  death,  but  he  is  better,  and 
less  jaundiced  ;  and  he  has  had  a  letter  which,  I  hear,  has  comforted  him, 
though  at  first  it  was  almost  heart-breaking,  informing  him  of  the  unabated 
regard  for  him  of  the  truly  saint-Hke  Louis.  This  is  communicated  in  a 
letter  from  M.  de  Malesherbes. 

M.  d'Arblay  is  one  of  the  most  singularly  interesting  characters  that  can 
ever  have  been  formed.  He  has  a  sincerity,  a  frankness,  an  ingenuous 
openness  of  nature,  that  I  had  been  unjust  enough  to  think  could  not  belong 
to  a  Frenchman.  With  all  this,  which  is  his  military  portion,  he  is  pas- 
sionately fond  of  literature,  a  most  delicate  critic  in  his  own  language,  well 
versed  in  both  Italian  and  German,  and  a  very  elegant  poet.  He  has  just 
undertaken  to  become  my  French  master  for  pronunciation,  and  he  gives 
me  long  daily  lessons  in  reading.  Pray  expect  wonderful  improvements  ! 
In  return,  I  hear  him  in  English  ,*  and  for  his  theme  this  evening  he  has 
been  writing  an  English  address  a  Mr,  Burney,  (i.  e.  M.  le  Docteur), 
joining  in  Madame  de  Stael's  request. 

I  hope  your  last  club  was  more  congenial  ?  M.  de  Talleyrand  insists  on 
conveying  this  letter  for  you.  He  has  been  on  a  visit  here,  and  returns 
again  on  Wednesday.  He  is  a  man  of  admirable  conversation,  quick, 
terse,  Jin,  and  yet  deep,  to  the  extreme  of  those  four  words.  They  are  a 
marvellous  set  for  excess  of  agreeability. 

Adieu,  most  dear  sir.  Susanna  sends  her  best  love,  and  the  Fanni  and 
Norbury  kisses  and  sweet  words.  I  beg  my  love  to  my  mother,  and  hope 
she  continues  amending,     I  am  ever,  ever,  and  ever. 

My  dearest  Father's 

F.  B. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Mickleham. 

Your  kind  letter,  my  beloved  Fredy,  was  most  thankfully  received,  and 
we  rejoice  the  house  and  situation  promise  so  much  local  comfort;  but  I 
quite  fear  with  you  that  even  the  bas  bleu  will  not  recompense  the  loss  of 
the  Juniptre  society.  It  is,  indeed,  of  incontestable  superiority.  But  you 
must  burn  this  confession,  or  my  poor  effigy  will  blaze  for  it.  I  must  tell 
you  a  little  of  our  proceedings,  as  they  all  relate  to  these  people  of  a  thou- 
sand. 

M.  d'Arblay  came  from  the  melancholy  sight  of  departing  Norbury  to 
Mickleham,  and  with  an  air  the  most  triste,  and  a  sound  of  voice  quite 
dejected,  as  I  learn  from  Susanna ;  for  I  was  in  my  heroics,  and  could  not 
appear  till  the  last  half-hour.  A  headache  prevented  my  waiting  upon 
Madame  de  Stael  that  day,  and  obliged  me  to  retreat  soon  after  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  my  douce  compagne  would  not  let  me  retreat  alone. 
We  had  only  robed  ourselves  in  looser  drapery,  when  a  violent  ringing  at 
the  door  startled  us ;  we  listened,  and  heard  the  voice  of  M.  d'Arblay,  and 
Jerry  answering  "  They're  gone  to  bed."  "  Comment  1  What  ?"  cried  he : 
^^CTest  impossible !  Vhat  you  say?"  Jerry  then,  to  show  his  new  education 
in  this  new  colony,  said  "  Allee  coyx^hee  /"  It  rained  furiously,  and  we 
were  quite  grieved,  but  there  was  no  help.  He  left  a  book  for  Mile.  Burnet, 
and  word  that  Madame  de  Stael  could  not  come  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather.     M.  Ferdinand  was  with  him,  and  has  bewailed  the  disaster  j  and 
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M.  Sicard  says  he  accompanied  them  till  he  was  quite  wet  through  his 
redingote  ;  but  this  enchanting  M.  d'Arblay  will  murmur  at  nothing. 

The  next  day  they  all  came,  just  as  we  had  dined,  for  a  morning  visit, 
— Madame  de  Stael,  M.  Talleyrand,  M.  Sicard,  and  M.  d'Arblay  ;  the  latter 
then  made  insistance  upon  commencing  my  master  of  tlie  language,  and  I 
think  he  will  be  almost  as  good  a  one  as  the  little  Don.* 

M.  de  Talleyrand  opened,  at  last,  with  infinite  wit  and  capacity.  Madame 
de  Stael  whispered  me,  "  How  do  you  like  him  ?"  "  Not  very  much,"  I 
answered,  "  but  I  do  not  know  him."  "  O,  I  assure  you,"  cried  she,  "  he 
is  the  best  of  the  men." 

I  was  happy  not  to  agree ;  but  I  have  no  time  for  such  a  minute  detail 
till  we  meet.  She  read  the  noble  tragedy  of  "  Tancrlde'''  till  she  blinded 
us  all  round.     She  is  the  most  charming  person,  to  use  her  own  phrase, 

"  that  never  I  saw." 

#  *  #  *  *  * 

We  called  yesterday  noon  upon  Madame  de  Stael  and  sat  with  her  till 
three  o'clock,  only  the  little  Don  being  present.  She  was  delightful ;  yet  I 
see  much  uneasiness  hanging  over  the  whole  party,  from  the  terror  that  the 
war  may  stop  all  remittances.     Heaven  forbid  ! 

F.  B. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Thursday,  Mickleham. 

I  have  no  heart  not  to  write,  and  no  time  to  write.  I  have  been  scholar- 
ing  all  day,  and  mastering  too  ;  for  our  lessons  are  mutual,  and  more  enter- 
taining than  can  easily  be  conceived.  My  master  of  the  language  says  he 
dreams  of  how  much  more  solemnly  he  shall  write  to  charming  Mrs.  Lock, 
after  a  little  more  practice.  Madame  de  Stael  has  written  me  two  English 
notes,  quite  beautiful  in  ideas,  and  not  very  reprehensible  in  idiom.  But 
English  has  nothing  to  do  with  elegance  such  as  theirs — at  least,  little  and 
rarely.  I  am  always  exposing  myself  to  the  wrath  of  John  Bull,  when  this 
coterie  come  in  competition.  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  convert  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand has  made  of  me  ;  I  think  him  now  one  of  the  first  members,  and 
one  of  the  most  charming,  of  this  exquisite  set :  Susanna  is  as  completely  a 
proselyte.  His  powers  of  entertainment  are  astonishing,  both  in  informa- 
tion and  in  raillery.  We  know  nothing  of  how  the  rest  of  the  world  goes 
on.  They  are  all  coming  to-night.  I  have  yet  avoided,  but  with  extreme 
difficulty,  the  change  of  abode.  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  will  not  easily 
be  parried,  and  how  I  may  finally  arrange  I  know  not.  Certainly  I  will 
not  offend  or  hurt  her,  but  otherwise  I  had  rather  be  a  visiter  than  a  guest. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Lock  that  "  the  best  of  the  men"  grows  upon  us  at  every 
meeting.  We  dined  and  stayed  till  midnight  at  Jimiptre  on  Tuesday,  and  I 
would  I  could  recollect  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  excellent  things  that 
were  said.  Madame  de  Stael  read  us  the  opening  of  her  work  "  Sur  le 
Bonheiir: "  it  seems  to  me  admirable.  M.  de  Talleyrand  avowed  he  had 
met  with  nothing  better  thought  or  more  ably  expressed  ;  it  contains  the 
most  touching  allusions  to  their  country's  calamities.  F.  B. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Chelsea  College,  Tuesday  Morning,  February  19th,  1793. 
Why,  Fanny,  what  are  you  about,  and  where  are  you  ?    I  shall  write  at 

*  Mr.  Clarke. 
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you,  not  knowing  how  to  write  to  you,  as  Swift  did  to  the  flying  and  romantic 
Lord  Peterborough. 

I  had  written  the  above,  after  a  yesterday's  glimmering  and  a  feverish 
night  as  usual,  when  behold  !  a  letter  of  requisition  for  a  further  furlough  ! 
I  had  long  histories  ready  for  narration  de  vive  voix,  but  my  time  is  too 
short  and  my  eyes  and  head  too  weak  for  much  writing  this  morning.  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  account  of  the  captivating  powers  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  It  corresponds  with  all  I  had  heard  about  her,  and  with  the  opinion 
formed  of  her  intellectual  and  literary  powers,  in  reading  her  charming 
little  "  Apologie  de  Rousseau.''^  But  as  nothing  human  is  allowed  to  be 
perfect,  she  has  not  escaped  censure.  Her  house  was  the  centre  of  revo- 
lutionists previous  to  the  10th  of  August,  after  her  father's  departure,  and 

she  has  been  accused  of  partiality  to  M.  de  N .     But  perhaps  all  may 

be  Jacobinica  1  malignity.  However,  unfavourable  stories  of  her  have  been 
brought  hither,  and  the  Burkes  and  Mrs.  Ord  have  repeated  them  to  me. 
But  you  know  that  M.  Necker's  administration,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
nobles  who  first  joined  in  the  violent  measures  that  subverted  the  ancient 
establishments  by  the  abolition  of  nobility  and  the  ruin  of  the  church, 
during  the  first  National  Assembly,  are  held  in  greater  horror  by  aristocrats 
than  even  the  members  of  the  present  Convention.  I  know  this  will  make 
you  feel  uncomfortable,  but  it  seemed  to  me  right  to  hint  it  to  you.  If  you 
are  not  absolutely  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Stael  when  this  arrives,  it 
would  perhaps  be  possible  for  you  to  waive  the  visit  to  her,  by  a  compro- 
mise, of  having  something  to  do  for  Susy,  and  so  make  the  addendum  to 
your  stay  under  her  roof. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  dear  Mrs.  Crewe,  and,  Mr.  C.  being  come  to  town, 
did  not  go  to  the  house,  whereof  Mrs.  C.  and  I  rejoiced  much.  His  brother 
and  Mr.  Hare  dined  with  us,  and  all  was  well  and  pleasant,  except  my  head. 

Barry  last  night  at  the  Academy  read  a  discourse,  and,  as  he  had  ap- 
prised me  that  he  should  introduce  an  eloge  in  it  upon  Sir  Joshua,  I  deter- 
mined to  go.  On  my  mentioning  this  circumstance  at  dinner,  Mr.  Hare, 
when  he  was  departing  in  order  to  attend  his  friend  Charles  Fox's  motion 
in  parliament,  said  to  Crewe,  "  Dr.  B.  is  going  to  hear  the  eloge  of  his 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  I  am  going,  I  fear,  to  hear  the  oraison 
funehre  d^un  homme  illustrey 

Mrs.  Ord  wants  me  to  meet  Mr.  Smelt  to-morrow  evening,  and  you,  if 
returned.  Lady  Hesketh  has  written  two  or  three  civil  notes  of  invitation 
to  us  for  *'  blue." 

God  bless  you !  I  must  make  up  for  town  business.  Love  to  dear  Susy 
and  children. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

C.  B. 

MISS  BURNEY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Mickleham,  Friday,  February  22d,  '93. 

What  a  kind  letter  is  my  dearest  father's,  and  how  kindly  speedy !  yet 
it  is  too  true  it  has  given  me  very  uncomfortable  feelings.  I  am  both  hurt 
and  astonished  at  the  acrimony  of  malice  ;  indeed,  I  believe  all  this  party  to 
merit  nothing  but  honour,  compassion,  and  praise.  Madame  de  Stael,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Necker — the  idolising  daughter — of  course,  and  even  from 
the  best  principles,  those  of  filial  reverence,  entered  into  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution,  just  as  her  father  entered  into  it ;  but  as  to  her  house  having 
become  the  centre  of  Revolutionists  before  the  10th  of  August,  it  was  so 

33* 
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only  for  the  Constitutionalists,  who,  at  that  period,  were  not  only  members 
of  the  then  established  government,  but  the  decided  friends  of  the  King. 
The  aristocrats  were  then  already  banished,  or  wanderers  from  fear,  or 
concealed  and  silent  from  cowardice  ;  and  the  Jacobins — I  need  not,  after 
what  I  have  already  related,  mention  how  utterly  abhorrent  to  her  must  be 
that  fiend-like  set. 

The  aristocrats,  however,  as  you  well  observe,  and  as  she  has  herself 
told  me,  hold  the  Constitutionalists  in  greater  horror  than  the  Convention 
itself.  This,  however,  is  a  violence  against  justice,  which  cannot,  I  hope, 
be  lasting  ;  and  the  malignant  assertions  which  persecute  her,  all  of  which 
she  has  lamented  to  us,  she  imputes  equally  to  the  bad  and  virulent  of  both 
these  parties. 

The  intimation  concerning  M.  de  N.  was,  however,  wholly  new  to  us, 
and  I  do  firmly  believe  it  a  gross  calumny.  M.  de  N.  was  of  her  society, 
which  contained  ten  or  twelve  of  the  first  people  in  Paris,  and,  occasionally, 
almost  all  Paris ;  she  loves  him  even  tenderly,  but  so  openly,  so  simply, 
so  unaffectedly,  and  with  such  utter  freedom  from  all  coquetry,  that,  if  they 
were  two  men,  or  two  women,  the  affection  could  not,  I  think,  be  more  ob- 
viously undesigning.  She  is  very  plain,  he  is  very  handsome ;  her  intel- 
lectual endowments  must  be  with  him  her  sole  attraction. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  another  of  her  society,  and  she  seems  equally 
attached  to  him.  M.  le  Viscomte  de  Montmorenci  she  loves,  she  says,  as 
her  brother :  he  is  another  of  this  bright  constellation,  and  esteemed  of  ex- 
cellent capacity.  She  says,  if  she  continues  in  England  he  will  certainly 
come,  for  he  loves  her  too  well  to  stay  away.  In  short,  her  whole  coterie 
live  together  as  brethren.  Madame  la  Marquise  de  la  Chatre,  who  has  lately 
returned  to  France,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  de  quoi  vivre  en  Angleterre^  and 
who  had  been  of  this  colony  for  two  or  three  months  since  the  10th  of 
August,  is  a  bosom  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  of  all  this  circle  :  she 
is  reckoned  a  very  estimable  as  well  as  fashionable  woman  ;  and  a  daughter 
of  the  unhappy  Montmorin,  who  was  killed  on  the  first  of  September,  is 
another  of  this  set.  Indeed,  I  think  you  could  not  spend  a  day  with  them 
and  not  see  that  their  commerce  is  that  of  pure,  but  exalted  and  most 
elegant,  friendship. 

I  would,  nevertheless,  give  the  world  to  avoid  being  a  guest  under  their 
roof,  now  I  have  heard  even  the  shadow  of  such  a  rumour ;  and  I  will,  if 
it  be  possible  without  hurting  or  offending  them.  I  have  waived  and  waived 
acceptance  almost  from  the  moment  of  Madame  de  Stael's  arrival.  I  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  let  my  letter  go  alone  to  you,  and  I  have  told  her,  with 
regard  to  your  answer,  that  you  were  sensible  of  the  honour  her  kindness 
did  me,  and  could  not  refuse  to  her  request  the  week's  furlough ;  and  then 
followed  reasons  fox"  the  compromise  you  pointed  out,  too  diffuse  for  writing. 
As  yet  they  have  succeeded,  though  she  is  surprised  and  disappointed.  She 
wants  us  to  study  French  and  English  together,  and  nothing  could  to  me  be 
more  desirable,  but  for  this  invidious  report. 

Susanna  and  her  Captain  intend  going  to  town  on  Friday  in  next  week, 
and  I  have  fixed  therefore  on  the  same  day  for  my  return  ;  thus,  at  all 
events,  the  time  cannot  be  long. 

M.  d'Arblay,  as  well  as  M.  de  Narbonne,  sent  over  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  poor  King.  M.  d'A.  had  been  commandant  at  Longwi,  and 
had  been  named  to  that  post  by  the  King  himself.  In  the  accusation  of  the 
infernals,  as  Mr.  Young  justly  calls  them,  the  King  is  accused  of  leaving 
Longwi  undefended,  and  a  prey  to  the  Prussians.  M,  d'Arblay,  who  before 
that  period  ,had  been  promoted  into  the  regiment  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  and 
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thence  summoned  to  be  Adjutant-General  of  Lafayette,  wrote  therefore,  on 
this  charge,  to  M.  de  Malesherbes,  and  told  him  that  the  charge  was  utterly 
false ;  that  the  King  had  taken  every  precaution  for  the  proper  preservation 
of  Longwi,  and  that  M.  d'Arblay,  the  King's  commandant,  had  himself 
received  a  letter  of  thanks  and  approbation  from  Dumouriez,  who  said, 
nothing  would  have  been  lost  had  every  commandant  taken  equal  pains, 
and  exerted  equal  bravery. 

This  original  letter,  M.  d'Arblay  sent  to  M.  Malesherbes,  not  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  himself,  for  he  had  been  summoned  from  Longwi  before  the  Prus- 
sians assailed  it,  but  as  a  vindication  of  the  officer  appointed  by  the  King, 
while  he  had  yet  the  command.  M.  de  Malesherbes  wrote  an  answer  of 
thanks,  and  said  he  should  certainly  make  use  of  this  information  in  the 
defence.  However,  the  fear  of  Dumouriez,  I  suppose,  prevented  his  being 
named. 

M.  d'Arblay,  in  quitting  France  with  Lafayette,  upon  the  deposition  of 
the  King,  had  only  a  little  ready  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  has  been 
decrete  since,  and  all  he  was  worth  in  the  world  is  sold  and  seized  by  the 
Convention.  M.  de  Narbonne  loves  him  as  the  tenderest  of  brothers,  and, 
while  one  has  a  guinea  in  the  world,  the  other  will  have  half.  "  Ah  !" 
cried  M.  d'Arblay,  upon  the  murder  of  the  King,  which  almost  annihilated 
him,  "  I  know  not  how  those  can  exist  who  have  any  feelings  of  remorse, 
when  I  scarce  can  endure  my  life,  from  the  simple  feeling  of  regret  that 
ever  I  pronounced  the  word  liberty  in  France !" 

I  confess  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  oraison  funlhre.  We  hear  no 
news  here,  except  French,  and  see  no  newspapers,  and  not  an  English 
newsmonger.  The  Captain  is  just  returned  from  Colchester.  Babes  are 
well.     Adieu,  most  dear  Sir  !     Your  affectionate  F.  B. 

MADAME  DE  STAEL  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Juniper,  ce  8  Mars. 
My  dear  Miss, — Pour  cette  fois  vous  me  permettrez  de  vous  ecrire  en 
Franjois  ;  il  s'agit  de  m'arranger  pour  vous  voir,  et  je  ne  veux  pas  risquer 
d'equivoques  dans  cet  important  interet.  Mardi  entre  midi  et  une  heure  je 
serai  a  Chelsea  College,  avec  votre  maitre  de  Fran9ois  et  Mr.  Clarke  :  tous 
les  deux  causeront  ensemble,  et  vous — vous  me  parlerez.  Je  sais  que  vous 
etes  pleine  de  bonte  pour  moi,  et  que  vous  mettez  meme  du  courage  centre 
la  reaction  de  quelques  mechancetes  Francoises  auxquelles  les  tems  de 
guerre  civile  doivent  accou turner  ;  mais  tout  ce  que  je  vous  demande  c'est 
m'aimer,  dussiez  vous  attendre  a  d'autres  tems  pour  le  dire.  II  faut  laisser 
I'injustice  aux  hommes  malheureux  ;  il  faut  qu'ils  s'occupent  des  personnes 
quand  ils  ne  peuvent  rien  sur  les  affaires  ,*  il  faut  qu'ils  donnent  quelques 
uns  de  leurs  preventions  aux  etrangers,  qui  n'ont  pas  le  tems  de  juger  les 
proces  des  Individ  us  ;  il  faut  tout  ce  qui  est  ordinaire  et  extraordinaire  dans 
une  pareille  epoque,  et  se  confier  au  tems  pour  I'opinion  publique — a  I'amitie 
pour  le  bonheur  particulier.  lis  vous  diront  que  je  suis  democrate,  et  ils 
oublieront  que  mes  amis  et  moi  nous  avons  echappe  au  fer  des  Jacobins  : 
ils  vous  diront  que  j'aime  passionnement  les  affaires,  et  je  suis  ici  quand  M. 
de  Stael  me  presse  d'aller  a  Paris,  me  meler  avec  lui  des  plus  importantes 
(ceci  pour  vous  seule) :  enfin  ils  chercheront  a  troubler  jusqu'au  repos  de 
I'amitie,  et  ne  permettront  pas  que,  fidele  a  mes  devoirs,  j'aye  eu  le  besoin 
de  partager  pendant  deux  mois  le  malheur  de  celui  dont  j'avois  sauve  la  vie. 
II  y  a  dans  tout  cela  tant  d'absurdes  faussetes,  qu'un  jour  ou  I'autre  je 
cederai  au  d&sir  d'en  parler.     Mais  qui  peut  maintenant  se  permettre  d'oc- 
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cuper  de  soi  ?  II  n'y  a  pas  d'idees  generales  assez  vastes  pour  ce  moment. 
Je  suis  bien  mal  ce  precepte  en  vous  ecrivant ;  mais,  parceque  je  vous  ai 
trouve  la  meilleure  et  la  plus  distinguee ;  parcequ'avant  de  vous  connoitre, 
j'ambitionnois  de  vous  plaire ;  parceque,  depuis  que  je  vous  ai  vu,  il  m'est 
necessaire  de  vous  interesser,  je  me  persuade  que  vous  devez  m'aimer ;  je 
crois  bien  aussi  que  votre  bonte  pour  moi  m'a  valu  quelques  envieux  ;  ainsi 
il  y  a  un  peu  de  justice  dans  ce  que  vous  faites  pour  moi.  Je  chasse 
toutes  mes  idees  tristes  en  songeant  que  je  vous  verrai  Mardi,  et  les  jours 
suivans,  chez  Madame  Lock — en  pensant  a  votre  aimable  soeur  Madame 
Phillips,  qui,  sentant  ie  besoin  que  j'avois  d'etre  consolee,  a  ete  doublement 
amiable  pour  moi  apres  votre  depart.    Repondez  a  ma  lettre.     Adieu ! 

MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Mickleham,  April  2d,  1793. 

^  w  ^  vF  vF  ^ 

I  must,  however,  say  something  of  Juniper,  whence  I  had  an  irresistible 
invitation  to  dine,  &c.,  yesterday,  and  hear  M.  de  Lally  Tollendal  read  his 
"  Mort  de  Strafford,"  which  he  had  already  recited  once,  and  which  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  requested  him  to  repeat  for  my  sake. 

I  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  M.  de  Lally.  I  cannot  say  that  feeling  was 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  him,  though  it  was  satisfied,  insomuch  that  it  has 
left  me  without  any  great  anxiety  to  see  him  again.  He  is  the  very  reverse 
of  all  that  my  imagination  had  led  me  to  expect  in  him :  large,  fat,  with  a 
great  head,  small  nose,  immense  cheeks,  nothing  distingue  in  his  manner  ; 
and  en  fait  d'esprit,  and  of  talents  in  conversation,  so  far,  so  very  far,  dis- 
tant from  our  Juniperiens,  and  from  M.  Talleyrand  who  was  there,  as  I 
could  not  have  conceived,  his  abilities  as  a  writer  and  his  general  reputation 
considered.  He  seems  un  hon  gargon^  un  trcs  honnite  garcon,  as  M.  de 
Talleyrand  says  of  him,  et  rien  de  plus. 

He  is  extremely  absorbed  by  his  tragedy,  which  he  recites  by  heart, 
acting  as  well  as  declaiming  with  great  energy,  though  seated,  as  Le 
Texier  is.  He  seemed,  previous  to  the  performance,  occupied  completely 
by  it,  except  while  the  dinner  lasted,  which  he  did  not  neglect ;  but  he  was 
continually  reciting  to  himself  till  we  sat  down  to  table,  and  afterwards 
between  the  courses. 

M.  Talleyrand  seemed  much  struck  with  his  piece,  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  very  fine  lines  and  passages  in  it,  but  which,  altogether,  interested 
me  but  little.  I  confess,  indeed,  the  violence  of  5^5  gestes,  and  the  alternate 
howling  and  thundering  of  his  voice  in  declaiming,  fatigued  me  excessively. 
If  our  Fanny  had  been  present,  I  am  afraid  I  should  many  times  have  been 
affected  as  one  does  not  expect  to  be  at  a  tragedy. 

We  sat  down  at  seven  to  dinner,  and  had  half  finished  before  M.  d'Ar- 
blay  appeared,  though  repeatedly  sent  for ;  he  was  profoundly  grave  and 
silent,  and  disappeared  after  the  dinner,  which  was  very  gay.  He  was  sent 
for,  after  coffee  and  Norbury  were  gone,  several  times,  that  the  tragedy 
might  be  begun  ;  and  at  last  Madame  de  S.  impatiently  proposed  beginning 
without  him.  "  Mais  cela  lui  fera  de  la  peine,"  said  M.  d'Autun  (Talley- 
rand), good-naturedly  ;  and,  as  she  persisted,  he  rose  up  and  limped  out  of 
the  room  to  fetch  him :  he  succeeded  in  bringing  him. 

M.  Malouet  has  left  them.  La  Princesse  d'Henin  is  a  very  pleasing, 
well-bred  woman :  she  left  Juniper  the  next  morning  with  M.  de  Lally. 

S.  P. 
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MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Mickleham,  April  3d. 

After  I  had  sent  off  my  letter  to  you  on  Monday  I  walked  on  to  Juniper, 
and  entered  at  the  same  moment  with  Mr.  Jenkinson  and  his  attorney — a 
man  whose  figure  strongly  resembles  some  of  Hogarth's  most  ill-looking 
personages,  and  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  brought  as  a  kind  of  spy,  or 
witness  of  all  that  was  passing.  I  would  have  retreated,  fearing  to  inter- 
rupt business,  but  I  was  surrounded,  and  pressed  to  stay  by  Madame  de 
Stael  with  great  empressement,  and  with  much  kindness  by  M.  d'Arblay 
and  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Clarke  was  the  spokesman,  and  acquitted  himself 
with  great  dignity  and  moderation  ;  Madame  de  S.  now  and  then  came  forth 
with  a  little  coquetterie  pour  adaucir  ce  sauvage  Jenkinson.  "  What  will 
you,  Mr.  Jenkinson  1  tell  to  me,  what  will  you  f  M.  de  Narbonne,  some- 
what indigne.  de  la  maiivaise  foi,  and  excede  des  lo7igueurs  de  son  adver- 
saire,  was  not  quite  so  gentle  with  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  perceive  that  he 
meant  to  resist,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his 
landlord. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  very  gay,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  very  comique, 
this  evening ;  he  criticised,  amongst  other  things,  her  reading  of  prose,  with 
great  sangfroid:  "  Vous  lisez  tres  mal  la  prose  ;  vous  avez  un  chant  en 
lisant,  une  cadence,  et  puis  une  monotonie,  qui  n'est  pas  bien  du  tout :  en 
vous  ecoutant  on  croit  toujours  entendre  des  vers,  et  cela  a  un  fort  mau- 
vais  efi?et !" 

They  talked  over  a  number  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  w^th  the 
utmost  unreserve,  and  sometimes  with  the  most  comic  humour  imaginable, 
— M.  de  Lally,  M.  de  Lafayette,  la  Princesse  d'Henin,  la  Princesse  de  Poix, 
a  M.  Guibert,  an  author,  and  one  who  was,  Madame  de  S.  told  me,  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her  before  she  married,  and  innumerable  others. 

M.  d'Arblay  had  been  employed  almost  night  and  day  since  he  came 
from  London  in  writing  a  Memoire,  which  Mr.  Villiers  had  wished  to  have, 
upon  the  "  Artillerie  a  Cheval,"  and  he  had  not  concluded  till  this  morning. 

S.  P. 

MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 

Tuesday,  May  14th. 

Trusting  to  the  kindness  of  chance,  I  begin  at  the  top  of  my  paper. 
Our  Juniperians  went  to  see  Paine's  Hill  yesterday,  and  had  the  good-nature 

to  take  my  little  happy  Norbury.    In  the  evening  came  Miss  F to  show 

me  a  circular  letter,  sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  all  the  parishes 
in  England,  authorising  the  ministers  of  those  parishes  to  raise  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  unfortunate  French  clergy.  She  talked  of  our  neighbours,  and 
very  shortly  and  abruptly  said,  *'  So,  Mrs.  Phillips,  we  hear  you  are  to 
have  Mr.  Norbone  and  the  other  French  company  to  live  with  you — Pray 
is  it  so?" 

I  was,  I  confess,  a  little  startled  at  this  plain  inquiry,  but  answered  as 
composedly  as  I  could,  setting  out  with  informing  this  bete  personnage  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  going  to  Switzerland  to  join  her  husband  and  family 
in  a  few  days,  and  that  of  all  the  French  company  none  would  remain  but 
M.  de  Narbonne  and  M.  d'Arblay,  for  whom  the  Captain  and  myself  enter- 
tained a  real  friendship  and  esteem,  and  whom  he  had  begged  to  make  our 
house  their  own  for  a  short  time,  as  the  impositions  they  had  had  to  support 
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from  their  servants,  &c.,  and  the  failure  of  their  remittances  from  abroad, 
had  obliged  them  to  resolve  on  breaking  up  housekeeping. 

I  had  scarcely  said  thus  much  when  our  party  arrived  from  Paine's  Hill ; 
the  young  lady,  though  she  had  drunk  tea,  was  so  obliging  as  to  give  us 
her  company  for  near  two  hours,  and  made  a  curious  attack  on  M.  de  N., 
upon  the  first  pause,  in  wretched  French,  though  we  had  before,  all  of  us, 
talked  no  other  language  than  English : — "  Je  vous  prie,  M.  Gnawbone, 
comment  se  porte  la  Reine  ?" 

Her  pronunciation  was  such  that  I  thought  his  understanding  her  miracu- 
lous :  however,  he  did  guess  her  meaning,  and  answered,  with  all  his  accus- 
tomed douceur  and  politeness,  that  he  hoped  well,  but  had  no  means  but 
general  ones  of  information. 

"  I  believe,"  said  she  afterwards,  "  nobody  was  so  hurt  at  the  King's 
death  as  my  papa  !  he  couldn't  ride  on  horseback  next  day  I" 

She  then  told  M.  de  Narbonne  some  anecdotes  (very  new  to  him,  no 
doubt),  which  she  had  read  in  the  newspapers,  of  the  Convention  ;  and  then 
spoke  of  M.  Egalite.  "  I  hope,"  said  she,  flinging  her  arms  out  with  great 
"violence,  "  he'll  come  to  be  gullytined.  He  showed  the  King  how  he  would 
be  like  to  gullytined,  so  now  I  hope  he'll  be  gullytined  himself! — So  shock- 
ing !  to  give  his  vote  against  his  own  nephew  !" 

If  the  subject  of  her  vehemence  and  blunders  had  been  less  just  or  less 
melancholy,  I  know  not  how  I  should  have  kept  my  face  in  order. 

Our  evening  was  very  pleasant  when  she  was  gone.  Madame  de  Stael 
is,  with  all  her  wildness  and  blemishes,  a  delightful  companion,  and  M.  de 
N.  rises  upon  me  in  esteem  and  affection  every  time  I  see  him  :  their  minds 
in  some  points  ought  to  be  exchanged,  for  he  is  as  delicate  as  a  really  femi- 
nine woman,  and  evidently  sufl^ers  when  he  sees  her  setting  les  bienseances 
aside,  as  it  often  enough  befalls  her  to  do. 

Poor  Madame  de  Stael  has  been  greatly  disappointed  and  hurt  by  the 
failure  of  the  friendship  and  intercourse  she  had  wished  to  maintain  with 
you, — of  that  I  am  sure ;  I  fear,  too,  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  offended. 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  her  confidante  if  she  is  so,  and  only  judge  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  from  her  character,  and  a  kind  oi  cllpit  in  her  manner 
once  or  twice  in  speaking  of  you.  She  asked  me  if  you  w^ould  accompany 
Mrs.  Lock  back  into  the  country  ?  I  answered  that  my  father  would  not 
wish  to  lose  you  for  so  long  a  time  at  once,  as  you  had  been  absent  from 
him  as  a  nurse  so  many  days. 

After  a  little  pause,  "  Mais  est-ce  qu'une  femme  est  en  tutelle  pour  la  vie 
dans  ce  pays  ?"  she  said.  "  II  me  paroit  que  votre  soeur  est  comme  una 
demoiselle  de  quatorze  ans." 

I  did  not  oppose  this  idea,  but  enlarged  rather  on  the  constraints  laid 
upon  females,  some  very  unnecessarily,  in  England,  hoping  to  lessen  her 
depit ;  it  continued,  however,  visible  in  her  countenance,  though  she  did 
not  express  it  in  words. 

I  must  go  back  to  Monday,  to  tell  you  something  that  passed  which 
struck  and  afiected  me  very  much.  M.  de  Talleyrand  arrived  at  Juniper  to 
dinner,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  a  state  of  the  most  vehement  impatience 
for  news,  would  scarce  give  him  time  to  breathe  between  her  questions  ; 
and  when  she  had  heard  all  he  could  tell  her,  she  was.  equally  impetuous  to 
hear  all  his  conjectures.  She  was  evidently  elated  with  hopes  of  such  suc- 
cess as  would  give  peace,  security,  and  happiness  to  them  all,  yet  scarce 
dared  give  way  to  all  her  flattering  expectations. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  hopes  were  alive  likewise,  though  he  did  not,  like 
her,  lose  his  composure  and  comic  placidness  of  manner. 
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Madame  de  Stael,  between  jest  and  earnest,  reproached  M.  de  Narbonne 
with  a  number  of  aristocratic  sentiments,  which  she  said  had  that  day 
escaped  him.  He  calmly  declared  he  was  willing  to  repeat  and  support 
every  word  he  had  uttered.  She  next  reproached  him  for  always  resisting 
her  passion  for  conjectural  discussions.  He  said,  he  had  for  the  last  half- 
year  found  every  one  baffled  in  making  conjectures  ;  "  Mais,"  said  he,  very 
gravely,  and  in  a  manner  much  impressed,  "  dans  huit  jours  d'ici  il  me 
paroit  qu'on  pourra  voir  assez  clair  pour  former  un  plan;  et  alors — je  pren- 
drai  mon  parti." 

He  said  no  more,  but  dropped  into  a  very  deep  revery.  "  Pour  prendre 
un  parti,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  il  faut  d'abord  savoir  si  celui  qui  nous 
conviendroit  sera  assez  fort  pour  justifier  I'esperance  de  succes  ;  sans  quoi 
il  y  auroit  de  la  folic  a  se  meler  de  la  partie.  Mais  pour  moi,"  continued 
he,  laughing,  "  j'ai  grande  envie  de  me  battre,  je  vous  I'avoue." 

"  Ah,  mais,  sans  doute,"  said  Madame  de  Stael,  "  dans  une  situation 
desesperee  comme  la  votre,  il  faut  bien  que  vous  ayiez  le  besoin  de  faire 
des  efforts." 

"Vous  le  sentez,"  said  M.  de  N.,  with  sadness,  "  parceque  vous  n'avez  pas 
vecu  a  Juniper,  proche  de  Norbury  et  de  Madame  Phillippe — parceque  vous 
avez  vecu  en  Woodstock  Street." 

"  Mais,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  "  je  vous  donne  ma  parole  que  ce  me 
seroit  un  plaisir  de  bien  battre  tous  ces  vilains  gueux." 

"  Eh,  non,"  said  M.  de  N.,  with  a  mixture  o^  douceur  and  sadness  which 
was  very  touching,  "  dites  moi  done  le  plaisir  qu'il  y  auroit  a  donner  la 
mort  a  ces  pauvres  miserables,  dont  I'ignorance  et  la  betise  out  ete  les  plus 
grands  crimes.  S'il  falloit  ne  faire  la  guerre  que  centre  Marat,  et  Danton, 
et  Robespierre,  et  M.  Egalite,  et  quelques  centaines  d'autres  infames 
scelerats,  j'y  pourrai  peut-etre  trouver  de  la  satisfaction  aussi." 

After  this  he  again  fell  into  his  revery,  and  the  conversation  was  sup- 
ported by  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
going  to  sell  all  his  books,  and  who  very  placidly  said  to-day,  "  Je  vais 
quitter  ma  maison  de  Woodstock  Street :  elle  est  trop  chere." 


S.  P. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 


Juniper,  11th  May, 

Je  vols  bien,  my  dear  Miss,  que  vous  voulez  vous  acquitter  a  force  de 
services  ;  mais  si  vous  vous  etiez  permis  de  lire  Voltaire,  je  vous  dirois  ces 
deux  vers  un  peu  changes  : — 

Un  sentiment  est  cent  fois  au  dessus 
Et  de  I'esprit  et  de  la  bonte  raeme. 

Oublions  et  le  bonheur  et  le  malheur  de  notre  liaison  ensemble,  pour  re- 
tourner  au  doux  penchant  de  la  reconnoissance.  Les  dentelles  de  mon 
emigree  peuvent  etre  vendues  en  detail,  parceque  c'est  le  seul  moyen  de  les 
vendre.  Quant  au  prix,  c'est  un  marchand  de  dentelles  a  votre  choix  qui 
doit  le  fixer.  Une  fille  de  chez  Madame  Roger,  Duke-street,  Piccadilly,  a 
estime  le  tout  100^.  sterling.  Mais  je  ne  sais  pas  un  mot  de  details,  et  la 
premiere  marchande  de  dentelles  que  vous  rencontrerez  vous  de  le  lira. 

Quant  a  the  ogly^  tall,  and  good  servant,  je  demande  quatre  jours  pour 
repondre  a  cette  grande  affaire :  je  demande  aussi  si  elle  sait  ecrire  ce  qu'il 
faut  pour  le  hilo  d'un  dejeuner,  de  sucre,  de  the,  &c. 

Maintenant  que  je  vous  ai  bien  fatigue  de  tous  les  services  que  je  veux 
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rendre  a  mes  amis,  et  que  votre  excellent  caractere  vous  fait  desirer  de  par- 
tager,  laissez  moi  vous  dire  que  je  suis  triste  de  partir  peut-etre  sans  vous 
revoir ;  et  qu'en  ecartant  tous  les  nuages  de  mon  cosur,  je  serai  toujours 
interessee  dans  vos  succes,  et  dans  votre  bonheur. 

Soyez  assez  bonne  pour  exprimer,  avec  I'accent  de  Cecilia,  tout  le  regret 
que  je  sens  d'avoir  ete  bannie  de  la  chambre  de  nos  aimables  malades,  que 
ma  pensee  n'a  pas  quittee. 

[The  frequency  and  intimacy  with  which  Miss  Burney  and  M.  d'Arblay 
now  met,  ripened  into  attachment  the  high  esteem  which  each  felt  for  the 
other ;  and,  after  many  struggles  and  scruples,  occasioned  by  his  reduced 
circumstances  and  clouded  prospects,  M.  d'Arblay  wrote  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand ;  candidly  acknowledging,  however,  the  slight  hope  he  entertained  of 
ever  recovering  the  fortune  he  had  lost  by  the  Revolution. 

At  this  time  Miss  Burney  went  to  Chesington  for  a  short  period  ;  pro- 
bably hoping  that  the  extreme  quiet  of  that  place  would  assist  her  delibera- 
tions, and  tranquillize  her  mind  during  her  present  perplexities.] 


MRS.  PHILLIPS  TO  MISS  BURNEY  AT  CHESINGTON. 

Sunday,  after  church,  I  walked  up  to  Norbury  ;  there  unexpectedly  I  met 
all  our  Juniperians,  and  listened  to  one  of  the  best  conversations  I  ever 
heard  :  it  was  on  literary  topics,  and  the  chief  speakers  Madame  de  Stael, 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  Mr.  Lock,  and  M.  Dumont,  a  gentleman  on  a  visit  of 
two  days  at  Juniper,  a  Genevois,  homme  d'esprit  et  de  lettres.  I  had  not  a 
word  beyond  the  first  "  how  d'yes"  with  any  one,  being  obliged  to  run  home 
to  my  abominable  dinner  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse. 

On  Monday  I  went,  by  invitation,  to  Juniper  to  dine,  and  before  I  came 
away  at  night  a  letter  arrived  express  to  Madame  de  Stael.  On  reading  it, 
the  change  in  her  countenance  made  me  guess  the  contents.  It  was  from 
the  Swedish  gentleman  who  had  been  appointed  by  her  husband  to  meet  her 
at  Ostend  ;  he  wrote  from  that  place  that  he  was  awaiting  her  arrival.  She 
had  designed  walking  home  with  us  by  moonlight,  but  her  spirits  were  too 
much  oppressed  to  enable  her  to  keep  this  intention. 

M.  d'Arblay  walked  home  with  Phillips  and  me.  Every  moment  of  his 
time  has  been  given  of  late  to  transcribing  a  MS.  work  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
on  "  L'Influence  des  Passions."  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  length,  and 
written  in  a  hand  the  most  difficult  possible  to  decipher. 

On  Tuesday  we  all  met  again  at  Norbury,  where  we  spent  the  day. 
Madame  de  Stael  could  not  rally  her  spirits  at  all,  and  seemed  like  one  torn 
from  all  that  was  dear  to  her.     I  was  truly  concerned. 

After  giving  me  a  variety  of  charges,  or  rather  entreaties,  to  watch  and 
attend  to  the  health,  spirits,  and  affairs  of  the  friends  she  was  leaving,  she 
said  to  me,  "  Et  dites  a  Mile.  Burney  que  je  ne  lui  en  veux  pas  du  tout — 
que  je  quitte  le  pays  I'aimant  bien  sincerement,  et  sans  rancune." 

1  assured  her  earnestly,  and  with  more  words  than  I  have  room  to  insert, 
not  only  of  your  admiration,  but  affection,  and  sensibility  of  her  worth, 
and  chagrin  at  seeing  no  more  of  her.  I  hope  I  exceeded  not  your  wishes  ; 
mais  il  n'y  avoit  pas  moyen  de  resister. 

She  seemed  pleased,  and  said,  "  Vous  etes  bien  bonne  de  me  dire  cela," 
but  in  a  low  voice,  and  dropped  the  subject. 

Before  we  took  leave,  5M.  d'Arblay  was  already  gone,  meaning  to  finish 
transcribing  her  MS.    I  came  home  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de  Nar- 
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bonne.  The  former  actually  sobbed  in  saying  farewell  to  IMrs.  Lock,  and 
half  way  down  the  hill ;  her  parting  from  me  was  likewise  very  tender  and 
flattering. 

I  determined,  however,  to  see  her  again,  and  met  her  near  the  school,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  with  a  short  note  and  a  little  offering  which  I  was  ir- 
resistibly tempted  to  make  her.  She  could  not  speak  to  me,  but  kissed  her 
hand  with  a  very  speaking  and  touching  expression  of  countenance. 

It  was  this  morning,  and  just  as  I  was  setting  out  to  meet  her,  that  Skil- 
ton  arrived  from  Chesington.  I  wrote  a  little,  walked  out,  and  returned 
to  finish  as  I  could. 

At  dinner  came  our  Tio — very  bad  indeed.  After  it  we  walked  together 
with  the  children  toNorbury ;  but  little  Fanny  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
society,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  word  on  any  particular  subject.  I, 
however,  upon  his  venturing  to  question  me  whereabouts  was  the  campagne 
oH  se  trouvoit  Mile.  Burnet^  ventured  de  mon  cote  to  speak  the  name  of 
Chesington,  and  give  a  little  account  of  its  inhabitants,  the  early  love  we 
had  for  the  spot,  our  excellent  Mr.  Crisp,  and  your  good  and  kind  hostesses. 

He  listened  with  much  interest  and  pleasure,  and  said,  "  Mais  nepourroit- 
on  pas  faire  ce  petit  voyage-la  ?" 

I  ventured  to  say  nothing  encouraging,  at  least  decisively,  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  children's  account,  lest  they  should  repeat ;  and,  moreover, 
your  little  namesake  seemed  to  me  surprisingly  attentive  and  eveille^  as  if 
elle  se  doutoit  de  qiielque  chose. 

When  we  came  home  I  gave  our  Tio  some  paper  to  write  to  you  ;  it  was 
not  possible  for  me  to  add  more  than  the  address,  much  as  I  wished  itc 


MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS,  LOCK. 


Chesington,  1793. 

I  HAVE  been  quite  enchanted  to-day  by  my  dear  Susan's  intelligence  that 
my  three  convalescents  walked  to  the  wood.  Would  I  had  been  there  to 
meet  and  receive  them. 

I  have  regretted  excessively  the  finishing  so  miserably  an  acquaintance 
begun  with  so  much  spirit  and  pleasure,  and  the  depit  I  fear  Madame  de 
Stael  must  have  experienced.  I  wish  the  world  would  take  more  care  of 
itself,  and  less  of  its  neighbours.  I  should  have  been  very  safe,  I  trust, 
without  such  flights,  and  distances,  and  breaches.  But  there  seemed  an  ab- 
solute resolution  formed  to  crush  this  acquaintance,  and  compel  me  to  ap- 
pear its  wilful  renouncer.  All  I  did  also  to  clear  the  matter,  and  soften  to 
Madame  de  Stael  any  pique  or  displeasure,  unfortunately  served  only  to 
increase  both.  Had  I  understood  her  disposition  better,  I  should  certainly 
have  attempted  no  palliation,  for  I  rather  oflfended  her  pride  than  mollified 
her  wrath.  Yet  I  followed  the  golden  rule,  for  how  much  should  I  prefer 
any  acknowledgment  of  regret  at  such  an  apparent  change,  from  any  one  I 
esteemed,  to  a  seeming  unconscious  complacency  in  an  unexplained  caprice  ! 

I  am  vexed,  however,  very  much  vexed,  at  the  whole  business.  I  hope 
VOL.  II.  34 
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she  left  Norbury  Park  with  full  satisfaction  in  its  steady  and  more  comfort- 
able connection.     I  fear  mine  will  pass  for  only  a  fashionable  one. 

Miss  Kitty  Cooke  still  amuses  me  very  much  by  her  incomparable 
dialect :  and  by  her  kindness  and  friendliness  I  am  taken  the  best  care  of 
imaginable. 

My  poor  brother,  who  will  carry  this  to  Mickleham,  is  grievously  altered 
by  the  loss  of  his  little  girl.  It  has  affected  his  spirits  and  his  health,  and 
he  is  grown  so  thin  and  meagre,  that  he  looks  ten  years  older  than  when  I 
saw  him  last,  I  hope  he  will  now  revive,  since  the  blow  is  over,  but  it  has 
been  a  very,  very  hard  one,  after  such  earnest  pains  to  escape  it. 

Did  the  wood  look  very  beautiful  ?  I  have  figured  it  to  myself  with  the 
three  dear  convalescents  wandering  in  its  winding  paths,  and  inhaling  its 
freshness  and  salubrity,  ever  since  I  heard  of  this  walk.  I  wanted  pro- 
digiously to  have  issued  forth  from  some  little  green  recess,  to  have  hailed 
your  return.  I  hope  Mr.  Lock  had  the  pleasure  of  this  sight.  Is  Jenny 
capable  of  such  a  mounting  journey? 

Do  you  know  any  thing  of  a  certain  young  lady,  who  eludes  all  my  in- 
quiries, famous  for  having  eight  sisters,  all  of  uncommon  talents  ?  I  had 
formerly  some  intercourse  with  her,  and  she  used  to  promise  she  would  re- 
new it  whenever  I  pleased  ;  but  whether  she  is  offended  that  I  have  slighted 
her  offers  so  long,  or  whether  she  is  fickle,  or  only  whimsical,  I  know  not  : 
all  that  is  quite  undoubted  is,  that  she  has  concealed  herself  so  effectually 
from  my  researches,  that  I  might  as  well  look  for  justice  and  clemency  in 
the  French  Convention,  as  for  this  former  friend  in  the  plains  and  lanes  of 
Chesington,  where,  erst,  she  met  me  whether  I  would  or  no. 


F.  B. 


MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 


Chesington,  1793. 

How  sweet  to  me  was  my  dearest  Fredy's  assurance  that  my  gratification 
and  prudence  went  at  last  hand  in  hand  !  I  had  longed  for  the  sight  of  her 
writing,  and  not  dared  wish  it.  I  shall  now  long  impatiently  till  I  can  have 
the  pleasure  of  saying  "  Ma'am,  I  desire  no  more  of  your  letters." 

I  have  heard  to-day  all  I  can  most  covet  of  all  my  dear  late  malades.  I 
take  it  for  granted  this  little  visit  was  made  known  to  my  dearest  sister 
confidant.  I  had  prepared  for  it  from  the  time  of  my  own  expectation,  and 
I  have  had  much  amusement  in  what  the  preparation  produced.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  ordered  half  a  ham  to  be  boiled  ready  ;  and  Miss  Kitty  trimmed  up 
her  best  cap,  and  tried  it  on,  on  Saturday,  to  get  it  in  shape  to  her  face.  She 
made  chocolate  also,  which  we  drank  up  on  Monday  -and  Tuesday,  because 
it  was  spoiling.  "  I  have  never  seen  none  of  the  French  quality,"  she  says, 
"  and  I  have  a  purdigious  curosity  ;  though  as  to  dukes  and  dukes'  sons,  and 
these  high  top  captains,  I  know  they'll  think  me  a  mere  country  bumpkin. 
Hmvsever,  they  can't  call  me  worse  than  Fat  Kit  Square,  and  that's  the 
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worst  name  I  ever  got  from  any  of  our  English  pelile  bears,  which  I  sup- 
pose these  pelite  French  quality  never  heard  the  like  of." 

Unfortunately,  however,  when  all  was  prepared  above,  the  French  toj) 
captain  entered  while  poor  Miss  Kitty  was  in  dishhiU,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
finishing  washing  up  her  china  from  breakfast.  A  maid  who  was  out  at 
the  pump,  and  first  saw  the  arrival,  ran  in  to  give  Miss  Kitty  time  to 
escape,  for  she  was  in  her  round  dress  nighl-cap,  and  without  her  roll  and 
curls.  However,  he  followed  too  quick,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  seen  in 
her  linen  gown  and  mob,  though  she  had  put  on  a  silk  one  in  expectation 
for  every  noon  these  four  or  five  days  past ;  and  Miss  Kitty  was  in  such 
confusion,  she  hurried  out  of  the  room.  She  soon,  however,  returned,  with 
the  roll  and  curls,  and  the  forehead  and  throat  fashionably  lost  in. a  silk 
gown.  And .  though  she  had  not  intended  to  speak  a  word,  the  gentle 
quietness  of  her  guest  so  surprised  and  pleased  her,  that  she  never  quitted 
his  side  while  he  stayed,  and  has  sung  his  praises  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  good  soul !  in  talking  and  inquiring  since  of  his  history 
and  conduct,  shed  tears  at  the  recital.  She  says  now  she  has  really  seen 
one  of  the  French  gentry  that  has  been  drove  out  of  their  country  by  the 
villains  she  has  heard  of,  she  shall  begin  to  believe  there  really  has  been  a 
Revolution  !  and  Miss  Kitty  says,  "1  purtest  I  did  not  know  before  but  it 
was  all  a  sham." 


F.  B. 


MISS  BURNEY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Friday,  May  31st,  Chesington. 

My  heart  so  smites  me  this  morninq;  with  makino^  no  answer  to  all  I 
have  been  requested  to  weigh  and  decide,  that  I  feel  I  cannot  with  any  ease 
return  to  town  without  at  least  complying  with  one  demand,  which  first,  at 
parting  yesterday,  brought  me  to  write  fully  to  you,  my  Susan,  if  I  could 
not  elsewhere  to  my  satisfaction. 

Much  indeed  in  the  course  of  last  night  and  this  morning  has  occurred 
to  me,  that  now  renders  my  longer  silence  as  to  prospects  and  proceedings 
unjustifiable  to  myself.  I  will  therefore  now  address  myself  to  both  my 
beloved  confidants,  and  open  to  them  all  my  thoughts,  and  entreat  their 
own  with  equal  plainness  in  return. 

M.  d'Arblay's  last  three  letters  convince  me  he  is  desperately  dejected  when 
alone,  and  when  perfectly  natural.  It  is  not  that  he  wants  patience,  but  he 
wants  rational  expectation  of  better  times  ;  expectation  founded  on  something 
more  than  mere  aerial  hope,  that  builds  one  day  upon  what  the  next  blasts  ; 
and  then  has  to  build  again,  and  again  to  be  blasted. 

What  affects  me  the  most  in  this  situation  is,  that  his  time  may  as  com- 
pletely be  lost  as  another's  peace,  by  waiting  for  the  effects  of  distant 
events,  vague,  bewildering,  and  remote,  and  quite  as  likely  to  lead  to  ill  as 
to  good.  The  very  waiting,  indeed,  with  the  mind  in  such  a  state,  is  itself 
an  evil  scarce  to  be  recompensed. 
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My  dearest  Fredy,  in  the  beginning  of  her  knowledge  of  this  transaction, 
told  me  that  Mr.  Lock  was  of  opinion  that  the  100/.  per  annum  might  do, 
as  it  does  for  many  a  curate.  M.  d'A.  also  most  solemnly  and  afFectingly 
declares  that  le  simple  necessaire  is  all  he  requires,  and  here,  in  your  vici- 
nity, would  unhesitatingly  be  preferred  by  him  to  the  most  brilliant  fortune 
in  another  sejour. 

If  he  can  say  that,  what  must  I  be  not  to  echo  it  ?  I,  who  in  the  bosom 
of  my  own  most  chosen,  most  darling  friends 

I  need  not  enter  more  upon  this  ;  you  all  must  know  that  to  me  a  crust 
of  bread,  with  a  little  roof  for  shelter,  and  a  fire  for  warmth,  near  you, 
would  bring  me  to  peace,  to  happiness,  to  all  that  my  heart  holds  dear,  or 
even  in  any  situation  could  prize.  I  cannot  picture  such  a  fate  with  dry 
eyes  ;  all  else  but  kindness  and  society  has  to  me  always  been  nothing. 

With  regard  to  my  dear  father,  he  has  always  left  me  to  myself;  I  will 
not  therefore  speak  to  him  while  thus  uncertain  what  to  decide. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that,  with  peace  of  mind  and  retirement,  I  have 
resources  that  I  could  bring  forward  to  amend  the  little  situation  ;  as  well 
as  that,  once  thus  undoubtedly  established  and  naturalized,  M.  d'A.  would 
have  claims  for  employment. 

These  reflections,  with  a  mutual  freedom  from  ambition,  might  lead  to  a 
quiet  road,  unbroken  by  the  tortures  of  applications,  expectations,  attend- 
ance, disappointment,  and  time-wasting  hopes  and  fears  ;  if  there  were  not 
apprehensions  the  lOOZ.  might  be  withdrawn.  I  do  not  think  it  likely,  but 
it  is  a  risk  too  serious  in  its  consequences  to  be  run.  M.  d'A.  protests  he 
could  not  answer  to  himself  the  hazard. 

How  to  ascertain  this,  to  clear  the  doubt,  or  to  know  the  fatal  certainty 
before  it  should  be  too  late,  exceeds  my  powers  of  suggestion.  His  own 
idea,  to  write  to  the  Queen,  much  as  it  has  startled  me,  and  wild  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  is  certainly  less  wild  than  to  take  the  chance  of  such  a  blow 
in  the  dark. 

Yet  such  a  letter  could  not  even  reach  her.  His  very  name  is  probably 
only  known  to  her  through  myself. 

In  short,  my  dearest  friends,  you  will  think  for  me,  and  let  me  know 
what  occurs  to  you,  and  I  will  defer  any  answer  till  I  hear  your  opinions. 

Heaven  ever  bless  you  !     And  pray  for  me  at  this  moment. 

F.  B. 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MISS  BURNEY. 


May,  1793. 


Deae  Fanny, — I  have  for  some  time  seen  very  plainly  that  you  are 
eprise,  and  you  have  been  extremely  uneasy  at  the  discovery.  You  must 
have  observed  my  silent  gravity,  surpassing  that  of  mere  illness  and  its  con- 
sequent low  spirits.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  to  Susan  about  it,  and 
intended  begging  her  to  do  what  I  must  now  do  for  myself — that  is,  beg, 
warn,  and  admonish  you  not  to  entangle  yourself  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
attachment,  which  offers  nothing  in  prospect  but  poverty  and  distress,  with 
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future  inconvenience  and  unbappiness.  M.  d'Arblay  is  certainly  a  very 
amiable  and  accomplished  man,  and  of  great  military  abilities  I  take  for 
granted ;  but  what  employment  has  he  for  them  of  which  the  success  is  not 
extremely  hazardous  ?  His  property,  whatever  it  was,  has  been  confiscated — 
decrete — by  the  Convention  ;  and  if  a  counter-revolution  takes  place,  unless 
it  be  exactly  such  a  one  as  suits  the  particular  political  sect  in  which  he 
enlisted,  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  secure  to  him  an  establishment  in  France. 
And  as  to  an  establishment  in  England,  I  know  the  difficulty  which  very 
deserving  natives  find  in  procuring  one,  with  every  appearance  of  interest, 
friends,  and  probability  ;  and,  to  a  foreigner,  I  fear  the  difficulty  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 

As  M.  d'Arblay  is  at  present  circumstanced,  an  alliance  with  any  thing 
but  a  fortune  sufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  partner  would  be  very 
imprudent.  He  is  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  under  great  disadvantages. 
Your  income,  if  it  was  as  certain  as  a  freehold  estate,  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  if  the  Queen  should  be  displeased  and  withdraw  her  allow- 
ance, what  could  you  do  ? 

I  own  that,  if  M.  d'Arblay  had  an  establishment  in  France  sufficient  for 
him  to  marry  a  wife  with  little  or  no  fortune,  much  as  I  am  inclined  to 
honour  and  esteem  him,  I  should  wish  to  prevent  you  from  fixing  your  resi- 
dence there  :  not  merely  from  selfishness,  but  for  your  own  sake.  I  know 
your  love  for  your  family,  and  know  that  it  is  reciprocal ;  I  therefore  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  would  mutually  be  a  loss  to  each  other.  The  friends, 
too,  which  you  have  here,  are  of  the  highest  and  most  desirable  class.  To 
quit  them  in  order  to  make  new  friendships  in  a  strange  land,  in  which  the 
generality  of  its  inhabitants  at  present  seem  incapable  of  such  virtues  as 
friendship  is  built  upon,  seems  wild  and  visionary. 

If  M.  d'Arblay  had  a  sufficient  establishment  here  for  the  purposes  of 
credit  and  comfort,  and  determined  to  settle  here  for  life,  I  should  certainly 
think  ourselves  honoured  by  his  alliance  ;  but  his  situation  is  at  present  so 
very  remote  from  all  that  can  satisfy  prudence,  or  reconcile  to  an  affection- 
ate father  the  idea  of  a  serious  attachment,  that  I  tremble  for  your  heart 
and  future  happiness.  M.  d'Arblay  must  have  lived  too  long  in  the  great 
world  to  accommodate  himself  contentedly  to  the  little ;  his  fate  seems  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  his  miserable  country,  and  that  country 
seems  at  a  greater  distance  from  peace,  order,  and  tranquillity  now  than  it 
has  done  at  any  time  since  the  revolution. 

These  considerations,  and  the  uncertainty  of  what  party  will  finally  pre- 
vail, make  me  tremble  for  you  both.  You  see,  by  what  I  have  said,  that 
my  objections  are  not  personal,  but  wholly  prudential.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
my  dear  Fanny,  do  not  part  with  your  heart  too  rapidly,  or  involve  your- 
self in  deep  engagements  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  dissolve ;  and  to  the 
last  degree  imprudent,  as  things  are  at  present  circumstanced,  to  fulfil. 

As  far  as  character,  merit,  and  misfortune  demand  esteem  and  regard, 
you  may  be  sure  that  M.  d'Arblay  will  be  always  received  by  me  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  respect ;  but,  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  I  can 
by  no  means  think  I  ought  to  encourage  (blind  and  ignorant  as  I  am  of  all 
but  his  misfortunes)  a  serious  and  solemn  union  with  one  whose  unbappi- 
ness would  be  a  reproach  to  the  facility  and  inconsiderateness  of  a  most 
affectionate  father. 


34* 
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MemoroMdum^  this  1th  of  May^  1825. 


In  answer  to  these  apparently  most  just,  and,  undoubtedly,  most  parental 
and  tender  apprehensions,  Susanna,  the  darling  child  of  Dr.  Burney,  as  well 
as  first  chosen  friend  of  M.  d'Arblay,  wrote  a  statement  of  the  plans,  and 
means,  and  purposes  of  M.  d'A.  and  F.  B. — so  clearly  demonstrating  their 
power  of  happiness,  with  willing  economy,  congenial  tastes,  and  mutual 
love  of  the  country,  that  Dr.  B,  gave  way,  and  sent,  though  reluctantly,  a 
consent ;  by  which  the  union  took  place  the  31st  of  July,  1793,  in  Mickle- 
ham  church,  in  presence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Phillips, 
M.  de  Narbonne,  and  Captain  Burney,  who  w^as  father  to  his  sister,  as  Mr. 
Lock  w^as  to  M.  d'A.  ;  and  on  the  first  of  August  the  ceremony  was  re-per- 
formed in  the  Sardinian  chapel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church  ; 
and  never,  never  was  union  more  blessed  and  felicitous ;  though,  after  the 
first  eight  years  of  unmingled  happiness,  it  was  assailed  by  many  calamities, 
chiefly  of  separation  or  illness,  yet  still  mentally  unbroken. 

F.  d'Akblay. 


TO  IVIRS.  . 

August  2nd,  1793, 

How  m  the  world  shall  I  begin  this  letter  to  my  dearest  M !  how  save 

her  from  a  surprise  almost  too  strong  for  her  weak  nerves  and  tender  heart  ! 

After  such  an  opening,  perhaps  any  communication  may  be  a  relief;  but 
it  is  surprise  only  I  would  guard  against ;  my  present  communication  has 
nothing  else  to  fear  ;  it  has  nothing  in  it  sad,  melancholy,  unhappy,  but  it 
has  every  thing  that  is  marvellous  and  unexpected. 

Do  you  recollect  at  all,  when  you  were  last  in  town,  my  warm  interest 
for  the  loyal  part  of  the  French  exiles  ? — do  you  remember  my  eloge  of  a 
French  officer,  in  particular,  a  certain  M.  d'i^rblay  ? 

Ah,  my  dear  M ,  you  are  quick  as  lightning ;  your  sensitive  appre- 
hension will  tell  my  tale  for  me  now,  ^\ithout  any  more  aid  than  some 
details  of  circumstance. 

The  eloge  I  then  made,  was  with  design  to  prepare  you  for  an  event  I  had 
reason  to  expect ;  such,  however,  was  the  uncertainty  of  my  situation,  from 
prudential  obstacles,  that  I  dared  to  venture  at  no  confidence  ;  though  my 
heart  prompted  it  strongly,  to  a  friend,  so  sweetly  sympathizing,  in  all  my 
feelings  and  all  my  affairs — so  constantly  affectionate — so  tenderly  alive  to 
all  that  interests  and  concerns  me. 

My  dearest  M ,  you  will  give  me,  I  am  sure,  your  heartfelt  wishes — 

your  most  fervent  prayers.     The  choice  I  have  made  appears  to  me  all  you 
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could  yourself  wish  to  fall  to  my  lot — all  you  could  yourself  have  formed  to 
have  best  accorded  with  your  kind  partiality. 

I  had  some  hope  you  would  have  seen  him  that  evening  we  went  together 
from  Mrs.  M.  Montagu  to  Mrs.  Lock's,  for  he  was  then  a  guest  in  Portland- 
place  ;  but  some  miserable  circumstances  of  which  I  knew  nothing  till  after 
your  departure,  had  just  fallen  out,  and  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room.     He  did  not  know  we  were  there. 

Many,  indeed,  have  been  the  miserable  circumstances,  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  alarmed  and  afflicted  in  turn,  and  seemed  to  render  a  renun- 
ciation indispensable.  Those  difficulties,  however,  have  been  conquered; 
and  last  Sunday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock,  my  sister  and  Captain  Phillips,  and 
my  brother  Captain  Burney,  accompanied  us  to  the  altar,  in  Mickleham 
church  ;  since  v/hich  the  ceremony  has  been  repeated  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sardinian  Ambassador,  that  if,  by  a  counter-revolution  in  France,  M. 
d'Arblay  recovers  any  of  his  rights,  his  wife  may  not  be  excluded  from 
their  participation. 

You  may  be  amazed  not  to  see  the  name  of  my  dear  father  upon  this 
solemn  occasion ;  but  his  apprehensions  from  the  smallness  of  our  income 
have  made  him  cold  and  averse  ;  and  though  he  granted  his  consent,  I 
could  not  even  solicit  his  presence.  I  feel  satisfied,  however,  that  time  will 
convince  him  I  have  not  been  so  imprudent  as  he  now  thinks  me.  Happiness 
is  the  great  end  of  all  our  worldly  views  and  proceedings,  and  no  one  can 
judge  for  another  in  what  will  produce  it.  To  me,  wealth  and  ambition 
would  always  be  unavailing;  I  have  lived  in  their  most  centrical  posses- 
sions, and  I  have  always  seen  that  the  happiness  of  the  richest  and  the 
greatest  has  been  the  momemt  of  retiring  from  riches  and  from  power. 
Domestic  comfort  and  social  affection  have  invariably  been  the  sole  as  well 
as  ultimate  objects  of  my  choice,  and  I  have  always  been  a  stranger  to  any 
other  species  of  felicity. 

M.  d'Arblay  has  a  taste  for  literature,  and  a  passion  for  reading  and 
writing,  as  marked  as  my  own ;  this  is  a  sympathy  to  rob  retirement  of  all 
superfluous  leisure,  and  insure  to  us  both  occupation  constantly  edifying  or 
entertaining.  He  has  seen  so  much  of  life,  and  has  suffered  so  severely 
from  its  disappointments,  that  retreat,  with  a  chosen  companion,  is  become 
his  final  desire. 

Mr.  Lock  has  given  M.  d'Arblay  a  piece  of  ground  in  his  beautiful  park, 
upon  which  we  shall  build  a  little  neat  and  plain  habitation.  We  shall  con- 
tinue, meanwhile,  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  superintend  the  little  edifice,  and 
enjoy  the  society  of  his  exquisite  house,  and  that  of  my  beloved  sister  Phillips. 
We  are  now  within  two  miles  of  both,  at  a  farm-house,  where  we  have 
what  apartments  we  require,  and  no  more,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
situation,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  town.  The  nearest  is  Bookham  ;  but 
I  beg  that  my  letters  may  be  directed  to  me  at  Captain  Phillips  Mickleham, 
as  the  post  does  not  come  this  way,  and  I  may  else  miss  them  for  a  week. 

As  I  do  not  correspond  with  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  it  would  be  awkward  to 
begin  upon  such  a  them.e,  I  beg  that  when  you  write  you  will  say  some- 
thing for  me. 

One  of  my  first  pleasures,  in  our  little  intended  home,  will  be  finding  a 
place  of  honour  for  the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Delany.  Whatever  may  be  the 
general  wonder,  and  perhaps  blame,  of  general  people,  at  this  connexion, 
equally  indiscreet  in  pecuniary  points  for  us  both,  I  feel  sure  that  the  truly 
liberal  and  truly  intellectual  judgment  of  that  most  venerated  character 
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would  have  accorded  its  sanction,  when  acquainted  with  the  worthiness  of 
the  object  who  would  wish  it. 

Adieu,  my  sweet  friend.     Give  my  best  compliments  to  Mr. ,  and 

give  me  your  kind  wishes,  your  kind  prayers,  my  ever  dear  M . 

F.  d'A. 


MADAME  DE  STAEL  TO  MADAME  DARBLAY. 


Copet,  9  AoM,  1793. 

On  me  dit  une  nouvelle  qui  me  fait  un  extreme  plaisir.  II  appartenoit  a 
votre  CGBur  de  sentir  tout  le  prix  de  I'heroique  conduite  de  notre  excellent 
ami,  et  de  justifier  le  sort  en  vous  donnant  a  lui,  en  assurant  ainsi  a  sa 
vertu  la  recompense  que  Dieu  lui  permet  sur  cette  terre.  A  present  que 
vous  etes  un  peu  de  ma  famille,  j'espere  que,  si  je  revenois  en  Angleterre, 
je  vous  verrois  tant  que  je  voudrois,  c'est  a  dire,  sans  cesser  tous  mes 
regrets,  comme  toutes  mes  esperances,  me  ramenent  en  Surrey.  C'est-la 
le  paradis  terrestre  pour  moi — ce  le  sera  pour  vous,  je  I'espere.  Je  ne  con- 
nois  pas  un  caractere  meilleur  a  vivre  que  M.  d'Arblay,  et  je  sais  depuis 
long-tems  combien  il  vous  aime.  Vous  nous  devez  a  present  de  beaucoup 
ecrire.  Je  vous  demande  de  m'informer  de  vos  projets,  de  me  confier  votre 
bonheur ;  et,  si  je  trouve  jamais  une  maniere  de  vous  servir,  de  disposer  de 
moi  comme  d'un  bien  a  vous.     Adieu,  adieu  ! 


ON  NORBURY  PARK,  BY  MADAME  DE  STAEL. 

August  30,  1793. 

Douce  image  de  Norbury,  venez  me  rappeler  qu'une  felicite  vive  et  pure 
])eut  exister  sur  la  terre!  l^i,,  Ton  jouit  egalement  de  ce  qu'on  inspire,  et  de 
ce  qu'on  eprouve  ;  la,  le  sentiment  est  devoue  comme  la  passion,  et  con- 
stant comme  le  devoir  ;  la,  I'esprit,  les  talens,  la  beaute,  tout  ce  qui  sert  a 
I'eclat,  a  ete  consacre  au  bonheur.  La  vertu,  la  raison,  ont  ete  les  guides 
fideles  d'une  telle  destinee,  mais  on  ne  s'y  glorifie  que  d'etre  heureux.  Soit 
que  ces  ames  sensibles,  attachees  a  leurs  biens  naturels  par  I'attrait  de  leurs 
coeurs  ne  pensent  point  a  s'honorer  d'un  penchant  irresistible  ;  soit  que  leur 
douce  philosophic  aime  a  faire  des  proselytes,  contents  de  la  route  qu'ils 
ont  parcouru,  ils  cherchent  le  plus  sur  moyen  d'inviter  a  leur  exemple.  En 
le  considerant,  la  vertu  admire,  la  foiblesse  espere,  et  tout  ce  qui  a  un  coeur 
se  sent  penetre  par  degres  de  calme  et  de  bienetre.  Dans  cette  retraite, 
que  la  volonte  des  possesseurs  rend  obscure,  que  le  jugement  des  hommes 
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eclaires,  que  la  reconnoissance  de  ceux  qui  soufFrent  doit  illustrer,  j'ai  trouve 
quelque  terns  un  asyle  loin  des  crimes  de  la  France,  et  des  prejuges  que 
I'horreur  qu'ils  doivent  causer  inspirent  a  tous  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  la  force 
de  resistor  aux  extremes  contraires.  Le  respect,  I'enthousiasme,  dont  mon 
ame  est  remplie,  en  contemplant  I'ensemble  des  vertus  morales  et  politiques 
qui  constituent  I'Angleterro ; — I'admiration  d'un  tel  spectacle,  le  repos 
celeste  qu'il  me  fesoit  gouter  ;  ces  sentimens,  si  doux  et  si  necessaires 
apres  la  tourmente  de  trois  ans  de  revolution,  s'unissent  dans  mon  sou^nir 
au  delicieux  sejour,  aux  respectables  amis,  pres  desquels  je  les  ai  eprouves. 
Je  les  remercie  de  quatre  mois  de  bonheur  echappes  au  naufrage  de  la  vie ; 
je  les  remercie  de  m'avoir  aimes.  La  felicite  dont  ils  jouissent  s'etendra 
peut-etre  a  tout  ce  qui  les  interesse  ;  leur  estime,  du  moins,  doit  soutenir 
I'ame  abattue ;  et  lorsqu'un  sentiment  melancolique  porteroit  a  se  lasser  de 
combattre  les  injustes  attaques  des  fureurs  de  I'esprit  de  parti,  I'on  se  rat- 
tache  a  soi  comme  a  I'objet  de  suffrages  si  purs.  Ton  se  defend  encore 
pour  honorer  ses  amis. 


COMTE  DE  LALLY  TOLENDAL  TO  THE  CHEVALIER  D'ARBLAY. 


Twickenham,  9  Aotit,  1793. 

Je  m'etais  plaint  de  vous,  mon  cher  D'Arblay,  et  puis  par  reflection 
j'avais  trouve  que  vous  faisiez  bien  mieux  de  gouter  votre  bonheur  que  de 
le  decrire.  L'amour  vous  a  permis  de  consacrer  un  instant  a  I'amitie  et  je 
viens  vous  demander  encore  un  pour  ma  reconnaissance,  et  pour  I'expres- 
sion  des  voeux  les  plus  ardens  qui  aient  jamais  ete  formes  pour  votre  bon- 
heur, et  pour  celui  de  I'etre  si  interessant  qui  vient  de  doubler  le  votre. 
Vous  m'otez  un  bien  bon  argument  dans  mes  disputes  politiques.  ''  Citez- 
moi,"  disais-je  toujours,  avec  une  assurance  imperturbable,  "  un  homme 
qui  ait  gagne  a  la  revolution." 

Au  moins,  ne  porterai-je  plus  ce  defi  dans  les  environs  de  Mickleham. 
Les  orages  vous  ont  conduit  dans  un  port  qui  vaut  mieux  que  la  rive  natale, 
et  les  demons  vous  ont  precipite  aux  pieds  d'un  ange  qui  vous  a  releve. 
Votre  roman  vaut  celui  de  Miss  Burney,  et  vous  le  faites  aussi  heureux 
qu'elle  les  ecrit  sublimes.  Votre  destine  est  ecrite  dans  '  Cecilia,'  mon 
cher  ami,  et  vous  aurez  autant  de  cautions  et  autant  de  jaloux  que  Cecilia 
a  eu  de  lecteurs.  Vous  voila  possedant  la  pratique  dece  coeur  dont  nous 
avons  tant  admire  et  cheri  la  theorie,  ces  graces  de  i'esprit  qui  nous  ont 
tant  seduit,  cette  finesse  de  jugement  qui  nous  a  si  fort  etonnes,  ces  senti- 
mens delicieux  qui  venaient  remuer  le  fond  de  nos  coeuTs,  cette  purete  de 
morale  qui  excitait  nos  respects, — tout  cela  vous  etait  destine  !  Une  si 
profonde  connaissance  du  cceur  humain  devait  conduire  a  juger  le  votre,  a 
apprecier  votre  noble  caractere,  et  ce  charme  de  loyaute  qui  fait  qu'on  se 
sent  votre  ami  quand  on  a  cause  un  jour  avec  vous. 

^  Je  suis  sur  que  Miss  Burney  vous  aura  entendu  parler  du  pauvre  Louis 
XVL  avec  cette  emotion  qui  tirait  les  larmes  des  yeux  de  Malouet  et  des 
miens  la  derniere  fois  que  nous  avons  chemine  ensemble.     Citez  nous  tant 
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que  vous  voudrez,  mon  cher  d'Arblay  ;  vous  nous  rendrez  justice  en  vous 
adressant  a  nous  pour  obtenir  celle  qui  vous  est  due. 

Le  jour  ou  j'ai  re^u  votre  lettre  j'avais  dine  chez  le  Chancelier,  et  pendant 
une  partie  du  diner  votre  manage  avait  ete  le  sujet  de  I'entretien  general. 
C'etait  a  moi  tout  naturellement  a  center  votre  histoire,  et  a  repondre  a  tout 
ce  qui  etait  la  du  sort  de  Miss  Burney.  J'ai  rempli  le  devoir,  je  ne  dirai 
pas  d'ami,  raais  d'homme  juste ;  c'est  tout  ce  qu'il  vous  faut. 

Enfin  toute  notre  colonic  n'a  qu'un  sentiment  et  qu'une  voix.  Le  Prince* 
vous  ecrit  Malouet  vous  ecrira,  la  Princessef  se  joint  a  tout  ce  que  nous 
vous  disons  :  vous  connaissez  son  ame,  vouz  savez  qu'elle  se  reflechit  dans 
tout  ce  qui  est  beau  et  dans  tout  ce  qui  est  bon  ;  vous  avez  vu  son  entraine- 
ment  vers  Miss  Burney.  Nous  jouissons  aussi  de  la  part  qu'ont  eu  a  cet 
heureux  evenement  M.  et  Madame  Lock,  de  celle  qu'y  prennent  M.  et 
Madame  Phillips.  Tout  ce  que  I'  humanite  pent  atteindre  de  vertu  et  obtenir 
de  bonheur  est  au  milieu  devous  tous.  Jouissez  en  longtemps,  et  que  votre 
felicite  soit  aussi  incorruptible  que  votre  caractere !  Presentez,  je  vous 
prie,  mon  hommage  respectueux  a  Madame  d'Arblay,  et  comptez  toujours 
sur  moi  comme  sur  un  ami  qui  vous  est  acquis  a  jamais. 

Lally  Tolendal. 


P.  S.  Lorsque  mon  pere  commandait  dans  I'lnde  il  fut  fort  mecontent 
d'un  officier  qui,  charge  d'une  mission  chez  les  Hollandais,  en  avait  com- 
promis  le  succes  par  la  faute  la  plus  grave.  Mon  pauvre  pere,  le  meilleur 
des  hommes  en  actions,  mais  le  plus  vif  en  propos,  lui  ecrivit  dans  sa  colere, 
"  Si  vous  retombez  dans  la  meme  faute,  je  vous  previens,  qu'eussiez  vous  la 
tete  de  mon  fils  sur  les  epaules  de  mon  pere,  je  la  ferai  sauter." 

Comme  il  fermait  sa  lettre,  entre  son  maitre  d'hotel.  "  Queveux  tu  ?" 
"  Monsieur,  je  viens  d'entendre  dire  que  vous  envoyez  un  expres  chez  les 
Hollandais,  et  comme  nous  n'aurons  bientot  plusde  cafe,  je  suis  venu  vous 
demander  si  vous  ne  voudriez  pas  en  faire  venir."  "  Tu  as  raison."  Et 
voila  que  mon  pere,  qui  ne  se  souvenait  deja  plus  de  sa  colere,  rouvre  sa 
lettre  et  mande  a  son  officier,  en  post-scriptiim  au  dessous  de  la  belle  phrase 
ci-dessus,  "  Je  vous  en  prie,  faites  moi  le  plaisir  de  m'envoyer  par  le  porteur 
un  ballot  de  cafe." 

Oil  tend  toute  cette  histoire?  A  justifier  par  I'exemple  la  disparate  toute 
aussi  forte  que  je  vais  me  permettre.  Mon  laquais  vient  d'entrer  chez 
moi,  et  m'a  dit,  "  Monsieur,  on  dit  que  vous  ecrivez  a  Mickleham ;  la  der- 
niere  fois  que  vous  y  avez  ete  vous  avez  oublie  un  bonnet  de  nuit  et  une  paire 
de  petites  bottes  :  si  vous  vouliez  bien  les  demander  ?"  Soit ;  et  voila  que 
je  termine  une  epithalame  en  priant  I'epoux  de  vouloir  bien  donner  des 
ordres,  je  ne  sais  pas  a  qui,  afin  que  ces  petites  bottes  me  soient  renvoyes 
a  Londres,  Norton-street,  No.  17.  Ou  se  cache-t-on  quand  on  ecrit 
de  ces  choses-la  ? 


*  Le  Prince  de  Poix.  t  La  Princesse  d'Henin. 
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MADAME  DE  LA  FITE  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 


September,  1793. 

CoMBiEN  vous  etes  aimable,  ma  chere  madame.  et  que  votre  lettre  est 
charmante  !  Je  vous  remercie  et  du  plaisir  qu'elle  m'a  fait,  et  de  celui  qu'elle 
a  procure  a  la  famille  de  Luc,  et  a  trois  de  nos  Princesses  a  qui  je  I'ai 
communiquee. 

J'ai  su  depuis  que  cette  lettre,  montree  a  la  Reine,  est  encore  dans  la 
poche  de  sa  Majeste.  Votre  changement  d'etat  faisait  la  nouvelle  du  jour, 
et  j'avais  un  merite  alors  ;  moi  seule  dans  tout  le  comte  de  Berkshire  avoit 

I'avantage  de  connoitre  M.  d'Arblay.     Miss  P entr'  autres  m'accabla 

de  questions  :  "  Est-il  grand  ?  est-il  beau  ?  est-il-jeune  V  Je  parlai  de  son 
air  noble,  et  d'une  impression  de  tristesse  qui  m'avoit  frappee  en  le  voyant, 
mais  qui  devoit  etre  efFacee  par  I'amour  et  son  frere.  Si  la  soiree  qu'il  a 
passe  chez  moi  pouvoit  se  renouveler,  je  ferais  taire  la  harpe,  et  j'empecherais 
un  groupe  d'emigres  de  s'emparer  de  lui,  et  de  me  priver  du  plaisir  de 
I'entendre.  Quant  a  son  merite  personnel,  a  ses  lumieres,  a  ses  vertus,  ils 
sont  evidemment  prouves  par  les  sentimens  qu'il  a  su  inspirer  a  Norbury. 

Mais  a  propos  de  gens  distingues,  il  faut  vous  parler,  ma  chere  madame, 
de  nos  deux  jeunes  Princes.  Celui  dont  vous  faites  mention  est  le  plus  joli, 
le  plus  gai,  le  plus  caressant  de  tous  les  heros  de  dix-neuf  ans.*  Corame 
une  blessure  sied  bien  a  cet  age!  Je  I'ai  vu  soufFrir  des  siennes,  mais  il  me 
semble  qu'il  en  jouissait.  Le  Prince  Augustef  est  moins  vif,  et  nullement 
bruyant ;  une  affabilite  douce  rappelle  qu'il  est  le  frere  cheri  de  la  Princesse 
Elizabeth,  et  s'il  n'a  pu  exercer  ce  courage  militaire  qui  fait  les  heros  de 
I'histoire,  on  sait  qu'il  a  prouve  une  fermete  admirable  dans  le  cours  de  ses 
longues  souffrances ;  et  Rousseau  pretend  que  les  vertus  negatives  sont  les 
plus  sublimes. 

Notre  philosophe,:|:  pour  se  consoler  du  present,  s'occupe  beaucoup  du 
passe,  et  d'une  histoire  de  la  terre  bien  plus  ancienne  que  celle  de  Moyse. 
Perdant  de  vue  pour  un  temps  les  revolutions  qui  agitent  la  surface  de  notie 
globe,  il  s'enfonce  dans  de  profondes  meditations,  pour  rechercher  ce  qu'etait 
I'interieur  avant,  bien  avant,  que  le  genre  humain  habitat  cette  planete. 
"  What  are  you  about?"  lui  demandait  quelqu'un  :  "  J  am  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,"  fut  sa  reponse.  Madame  de  Luc  vous  aime  toujours  tendrement, 
ma  chere  madame ;  mais  elle  est  moins  que  jamais  en  etat  d'ecrire,  ses 
yeux  ayant  beaucoup  soufFert  depuis  quelques  mois.  Mon  his  sera  bien 
sensible  au  souvenir  dont  vous  I'honorez  ;  j'ignore  si  dans  ce  moment  il 
traverse  la  mer,  ou  s'il  est  arrive  en  Hollande.  II  est  toujours  compte  parmi 
les  bons  fils,  et  c'est  a  lui  que  je  dois  en  partie  le  retour  de  ma  sante. 
Celle  de  Madame  Schwellenberg  est  toujours  etonnante  ;  c'est  apres  un 
crachement  de  sang  qu'elle  a  repris  ses  forces. 

Vous  auriez  peine,  madame,  a  reconnoitre  Frogmore.     On  y  construit 

*  Duke  of  Cambridge.  f  Duke  of  Sussex.  t  M.  de  Luc. 
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des  ruines,  et  bientot  on  aura  acheve  un  vieux  batiment  gothique  ;  ici  s'eleve 
un  petit  temple  octogone,  dont  le  plafond  est  dessine  par  la  Princessa  Eliza- 
beth ;  la  on  decouvre  un  hermitage,  dont  elle  a  donne  le  modele,  &e.,  &c. : 
au  reste,  nous  avons  un  spectacle  et  des  acteurs  de  Londres.  Quick,  sur- 
tout  y  attirait  la  couret  la  ville.  Madame  de  la  Roche  me  demande  toujours 
des  nouvelles  de  Miss  Burney  ;  je  lui  ai  marque  depuis  peu  que  parmi  nos 
femmes  celebres  il  n'en  est  pas  une  qui  porte  ce  nom  ;  mais  pour  qu'elle  ne 
soupfonnat  point  que  vous  avez  perdu  la  vie,  ou  moi  Pesprit,  j'ai  bien  vite 
ajoue  que  les  sentimens  dus  a  I'auteur  de '  Cecilia'  eteient  maintenant  ra- 
serves  a  Madame  d'Arblay. 

J'espere  que  les  devoirs  de  votre  nouvel  etat  ne  vous  empecheront  pas 
d'acquerir  de  nouveaux  droits  a  la  reconnaissance  du  public ;  c'est  un  de 
mes  voeux  ;  mais  je  souhaite  bien  plus  encore  que  vous  sachiez  toujours 
reunir  ce  qui  est  si  souvent  separe — la  celebrite  et  le  bonheur.  Madame 
Brulard*  habite  dans  un  petit  canton  de  la  Suisse,  ou  elle  a  ete  admise,  ainsi 
que  Mile.  d'Orleans,  sous  un  nom  suppose.  Adieu,  ma  chere  madame  ! 
veuillez  me  continuer  le  souvenir  et  la  bien  veil  lance  dont  vous  m'honorez, 
et  agreer  I'assurance  de  la  haute  estime  et  du  tendre  attachement  de 

Votre  tres  devouee, 

M.  E.  DE  LA  FiTE. 

Vous  connaissez  mes  sentimens  pour  les  habitans  de  Norbury ;  daignez 
en  etre  I'interprete.  Je  crains  de  ne  pouvoir  profiter  cette  annee  de  votre 
aimable  hospitalite,  mais  je  vous  conjure  d'avance  de  m'accorder  une  soiree 
quand  vous  viendrez  a  Londres. 

*  Madame  de  Genlis. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
1793. 

Charlotte  Smith  and  her  son — Mrs.  Crewe's  exertions  in  favour  of  the  exiled  French 
clergy  seconded  by  Mr.  Windham — M.  d'Arblay  an  amateur  gardener — Terrible 
state  of  France — M.  d'Arblay  desires  to  go  to  Toulon— Offers  his  services  to  Mr. 
Pitt — The  French  clergy — State  of  Toulon — Hannah  More — Subscription  for  the 
French  clergy — Death  of  the  Queen  of  France — M.  d'Arblay's  offer  of  service  de- 
clined— Thoughts  on  marriage— The  Royal  Family  felicitate  Madame  d'Arblay  on 
her  nuptials — Madame  d'Arblay  gives  birth  lo  a  son — Letter  from  the  Compte  de 
Narbonne — Talleyrand  commanded  to  quit  England — Fox  and  Canning — Talleyrand 
takes  leave  of  Madame  d'Arblay — La  Fayette — Gardening  at  Bookham — Mrs. 
Thrale — News  from  the  Continent — Visit  from  Mr.  Hoole — Work  for  the  sabre — 
Death  of  Edmund  Burke's  son — M.  de  Lally  Tolendal— Poems  by  M.  d'Arblay — 
Madame  d'Arblay's  tragedy — Cumberland — Acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings — Lord 
and  Lady  Spencer — Metastasio — Erskineand  reform  of  Parliament — English  nuns — 
Publishing  prospects — Prejudice  against  the  word  "novel" — Invitation  to  the  Compte 
de  Narbonne. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

September  12th,  1793. 

Dear  Fanny, — In  this  season  of  leisure  I  am  as  fully  occupied  as  ever 
your  friend  Wlr,  Delvile  was.  So  many  people  to  attend,  so  many  com- 
plaints to  hear,  and  so  many  grievances  to  redress,  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  write  to  you  sooner.  I  have  been  out  of  town  but  one 
single  day,  I  believe,  since  you  were  here — that  was  spent  at  Richmond 
with  my  sisters.  But  every  day  produces  business  for  other  people,  which 
occupies  me  as  much  as  ever  I  found  myself  in  days  of  hurry  about  my 
own  affairs. 

I  have  had  a  negotiation  and  correspondence  to  carry  on  for  and  with 
Charlotte  Smith,  of  which  I  believe  I  told  you  the  beginning,  and  I  do  not 
see  the  end  myself.  Her  second  son  had  his  foot  shot  off  before  Dunkirk, 
and  has  undergone  a  very  dangerous  amputation,  which,  it  is  much  feared, 
will  be  fatal. 

Mrs.  Crewe,  having  seen  at  Eastbourne  a  great  number  of  venerable 
and  amiable  French  clergy  suffering  all  the  evils  of  banishment  and  beg- 
gary with  silent  resignation,  has  for  some  time  had  in  meditation  a  plan 
for  procuring  some  addition  to  the  small  allowance  the  committee  at  Free- 
masons' Hall  is  able  to  allow,  from  the  residue  of  the  subscriptions  and 
briefs  in  their  favour.  Susan  will  show  you  the  plan.  Mr.  Windham 
undertook  to  lay  it  while  in  MS.  before  the  committee,  to  be  sanctioned  by 
their  approbation,  lest  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  rival  or  hostile  scheme 
to  their  establishment.  I  caught  him  just  stepping  into  his  chaise  for 
Norfolk,  when  I  carried  him  the  plan  from  Mrs.  Crewe.  He  wrote  imme- 
d  ately  to  Mr.  Wilmot,  the  president  I  believe,  or,  at  least,  a  leading  person 
in  the  Committee  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  ;  but  left  me  to  fiind  him  and 
carry  on  the  business.  This  has  Delviled  me  not  a  little  ;  for  Mr.  Wilmot 
is  at  Lymington,  Hants,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Committee  out  of  town  : 
so  that  the  whole  is  transacted  in  that  snail's  pace  with  which  business  is 
done  by  letters  between  persons  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other. 
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Well,  but  you  say  that  M.  d'Arblay  is  not  only  his  own  architect,  but 
intends  being  his  own  gardener.  I  suppose  the  ground  allotted  to  the 
garden  of  your  inaisonette  is  marked  out,  and  probably  will  be  enclosed 
and  broken  up  before  the  foundation  of  your  mansion  is  laid;  therefore, 
to  encourage  M.  d'Arblay  in  the  study  of  horticulture,  I  have  the  honour 
to  send  him  Miller's  'Gardener's  Dictionary,' — an  excellent  book,  at  least 
for  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  Fanny,  an  edition  of  Milton,  which  I  can  well 
spare,  and  which  you  ought  not  to  live  without ;  and  I  send  you  both  our 
dear  friend  Dr.  Johnson's  'Rasselas.' 

This  is  sad  news  from  Dunkirk,  at  which  our  own  Jacobins  will  inso- 
lently triumph.  Everything  in  France  seems  to  move  in  a  regular  pro- 
gression from  bad  to  worse.  After  near  five  years'  struggle  and  anarchy, 
no  man  alive,  with  a  grain  of  modesty,  would  venture  to  predict  how  or 
when  the  evils  of  that  country  will  be  terminated.  In  the  mean  time  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  every  civilized  part  of  the  globe  is  threatened  with 
similar  calamities. 

Your  mother  and  Sarah  join  their  compliments  to  M.  d'Arblay,  and  love 
to  yourself,  with  those  of 

Yours  affectionately, 

Chas.  Burney. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  September  29lh,  1793. 

When  I  received  the  last  letter  of  my  dearest  father,  and  for  some 
hours  after,  I  was  the  happiest  of  all  human  beings.  I  make  no  exception, 
for  I  think  none  possible :  not  a  wish  remained  to  me  ;  not  a  thought  of 
forming  one. 

This  was  just  the  period — is  it  not  always  so? — for  a  blow  of  sorrow 
to  reverse  the  whole  scene :  accordingly,  that  evening  M.  d'Arblay  com- 
municated to  me  his  desire  of  going  to  Toulon. 

He  had  intended  retiring  from  public  life  :  his  services  and  his  sufferings 
in  his  severe  and  long  career,  repaid  by  exile  and  confiscation,  and  for 
ever  embittered  to  his  memory  by  the  murder  of  his  Sovereign,  had  justly 
satisfied  the  claims  of  his  conscience  and  honour;  and  led  him,  without  a 
single  self-reproach,  to  seek  a  quiet  retreat  in  domestic  society  :  but  the 
second  declaration  of  Lord  Hood  no  sooner  reached  this  little  obscure 
dwelling, — no  sooner  had  he  read  the  words  Louis  XVIL  and  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  he  had  sworn  united,  than  his  military  ardour  rekindled, 
his  loyalty  was  all  up  in  arms,  and  every  sense  of  duty  carried  him  back 
to  wars  and  dangers. 

I  dare  not  speak  of  myself,  except  to  say  that  I  have  forborne  to  oppose 
him  with  a  single  solicitation  :  all  the  felicity  of  this  our  chosen  and  loved 
retirement  would  effectually  be  annulled  by  the  smallest  suspicion  that  it 
was  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  any  duty  ;  and  therefore,  since  he  is  per- 
suaded it  is  right  to  go,  I  acquiesce. 

He  is  now  writing  an  offer  of  his  services,  which  I  am  to  convey  to 
Windsor,  and  which  he  means  to  convey  to  Mr.  Pitt.  As  I  am  sure  it 
will  interest  my  dear  father,  I  will  copy  it  for  him. 

This  total  break  into  all  my  tranquillity  incapacitates  me  from  attempt- 
ing at  this  moment  to  compose  any  address  for  the  poor  suffering  clergy; 
but,  as  nothing  could  give  me  greater  comfort  than  contributing  the 
smallest  mite  in  their  favour,  T  beseech  my  dear  father  to  let  me  know  in 
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what  manner  I  should  try — whether  as  a  letter,  and  to  whom  ;  or  how  : 
besides,  I  know  so  little  what  has  already  been  said,  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
where  to  look,  or  where  to  shun ;  yet  I  would  gladly  make  any  experiment 
in  my  possible  power,  and  M.  d'Arblay  particularly  wishes  it. 

How  flattering  and  kind  Mrs.  Crewe !  and  how  delightful  to  me  what  is 
said  by  Mrs.  Burke  !  I  entreat  you  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  thank 
them  warmly,  and  to  assure  them  their  kindness  of  remembrance  is  a  true 
joy  to  me,  and  to  return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  very  amiable 
Mrs.  Burke. 

I  have  had  congratulatory  letters  every  day  this  week. 

Miss  Ellerker  has  written,  and  begs  to  be  introduced  to  M.  d'Arblay. 
Are  we  not  coming  into  high  fashion? 

Ah!  if  peace  would  come  without,  what  could  equal  my  peace  within? 

Let  me  not  forget  to  say  that  even  M.  De  Luc  sends  me  his  felicitations, 
in  an  ardent  letter  of  friendly  kindness  written  by  his  excellent  wife,  and 
his  joy  for  M.  d'Arblay  in  the  late  affair  of  Toulon  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  Constitution. 

My  dearest  father,  before  this  tremendous  project  broke  into  our  domestic 
economy,  M.  d'Arblay  had  been  employed  in  a  little  composition,  which, 
being  all  in  his  power,  he  destined  to  lay  at  your  feet,  as  a  mark  of  his 
pleasure  in  your  attention  to  his  horticultural  pursuit.  He  has  just  finished 
copying  it  for  you,  and  to-morrow  it  goes  by  the  stage. 

Your  hint  of  a  book  from  time  to  time  enchanted  him  :  it  seems  to  me 
the  only  present  he  accepts  entirely  without  pain.  He  has  just  requested 
me  to  return  to  Mrs.  Lock  herself  a  cadeau  she  had  brought  us.  If  it  had 
been  an  old  court-calendar,  or  an  almanac,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
brochure,  he  would  have  received  it  with  his  best  bow  and  smile. 

This  Toulon  business  finally  determines  our  deferring  the  maisonette 
till  the  spring.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  deferred  no  longer !  Mr.  Lock 
says  it  will  be  nearly  as  soon  ready  as  if  begun  in  the  autumn,  for  it  will 
be  better  to  have  it  aired  and  inhabited  before  the  winter  seizes  it.  If  the 
memoire  which  M.  d'Arblay  is  now  writing  is  finished  in  time,  it  shall 
accompany  the  little  packet ;  if  not,  we  will  send  it  by  the  first  opportunity. 

Meanwhile,  M.  d'Arblay  makes  a  point  of  our  indulging  ourselves 
with  the  gratification  of  subscribing  one  guinea  to  your  fund,  and  Mrs. 
Lock  begs  you  will  trust  her  and  insert  her  subscription  in  your 
list,  and  Miss  Lock  and  Miss  Amelia  Lock.  Mr.  Lock  is  charmed  with 
your  plan.  M.  d'Arblay  means  to  obtain  you  Lady  Burrel  and  Mrs.  Benn. 
If  you  think  I  can  write  to  any  purpose,  tell  me  a  little  hint  how  and  of 
what,  dearest  sir;  for  I  am  in  the  dark  as  to  what  may  remain  yet  unsaid. 
Otherwise,  heavy  as  is  my  heart  just  now,  I  could  work  for  them  and 
your  plan. 

Adieu,  dearest,  dearest  sir:  ever  and  ever  most  affectionately,  most 
dutifully  yours, 

F.  D'A. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

October  4th,  1793. 
Dear  Fanny, — This  is  a  terrible  coup,  so  soon  after  your  union  ;  but 
I  honour  M.  d'Arblay  for  offering  his  service  on  so  great  an  occasion,  and 
you  for  giving  way  to  what  seems  an  indispensable  duty.  Common-place 
reflections  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  would  afford  you  little  con- 
solation-. The  stroke  is  new  to  your  situation,  and  so  will  be  the  fortitude 
necessary  on  the  occasion.    However,  to  military  men,  who,  like  M.  d'Ar- 
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blay,  have  been  but  just  united  to  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  begun  to 
domesticate,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  their  tranquillity  to  be  disturbed 
by  "  the  trumpet's  loud  clangour."  Whether  the  offer  is  accepted  or  not, 
the  having  made  it  will  endear  him  to  those  embarked  in  the  same  cause 
among  his  countrymen,  and  elevate  him  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
English  public.  This  consideration  I  am  sure  will  afford  you  a  satisfac- 
tion the  most  likely  to  enable  you  to  support  the  anxiety  and  pain  of 
absence. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  offer  being  taken  well  at  Windsor,  and  of  its 
conciliating  effects.  If  his  Majesty  and  the  Ministry  have  any  settled  plan 
for  accepting  or  rejecting  similar  offers  I  know  not ;  but  it  seems  very 
likely  that  Toulon  will  be  regarded  as  the  rallying  point  for  French  roy- 
alists of  all  sects  and  denominations.  The  restoration  of  the  constitution 
of  1791  being  the  condition  proposed  by  the  natives  themselves,  and  the 
proposition  having  been  acceded  to  by  Lord  Hood,  removes  all  scruples 
and  difficulties  for  loyal  constitutionalists  at  least;  and  is  the  only  chance 
which  those  can  ever  have  of  being  restored  to  their  country  and  posses- 
sions, who  wish  to  place  some  intermediate  power  between  the  King  and 
the  mob,  to  prevent  his  being  dragged  in  a  month's  time  to  the  scaffold, 
like  poor  Louis  XVI. 

If  monarchy,  however  limited,  is  to  triumph  over  anarchy,  and  brutal 
savage  tyranny  over  the  property  and  lives  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
France,  it  seems  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the  southern  provinces, 
from  the  stand  that  has  been  made  at  Toulon. 

I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  know  how  the  proposition  of  M.  d'Arblay  has 
been  received  ;  and,  if  accepted,  on  what  conditions,  and  when  and  how 
the  voyage  is  to  be  performed  ;  I  should  hope  in  a  stout  man-of-war ;  and 
that  M.  de  Narbonne  will  be  of  the  party,  being  so  united  in  friendship  and 
political  principles. 

Has  M.  d'Arblay  ever  been  at  Toulon  ?  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  well 
fortified,  both  by  art  and  nature,  on  the  land  side,  that,  if  not  impregnable, 
the  taking  it  by  the  regicides  will  require  so  much  time  that  it  is  hoped  an 
army  of  counter-revolutionists  will  be  assembled  from  the  side  of  Savoy, 
sufficient  to  raise  the  siege,  if  unity  of  measures  and  action  prevail  between 
the  Toulonnais  and  their  external  friends.  But  even  if  the  assailants 
should  make  such  approaches  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  retreat,  with 
such  a  powerful  fleet  as  that  of  England  and  Spain  united,  it  will  not  only 
be  easy  to  carry  off  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  in  time,  but  to  destroy 
such  ships  as  cannot  be  brought  away,  and  ruin  the  harbour  and  arsenal 
for  many  years  to  come. 

You  promised  me,  dear  Fanny,  a  copy  of  M.  d'Arblay's  requite.  When 
you  have  leisure,  and  can  tell  me  what  turn  things  are  likely  to  take,  per- 
haps you  will  enclose  it  in  a  future  letter. 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Crewe  all  you  have  said  on  the  subject  of  writing 
something  to  stimulate  benevolence  and  commiseration  in  favour  of  the 
poor  French  ecclesiastics,  amounting  to  6000  now  in  England,  besides 
400  laity  here  and  800  at  Jersey,  in  utter  want.  The  fund  for  the  laity 
was  totally  exhausted  the  27th  of  last  month,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  that  raised  by  former  subscriptions  and  briefs  will  be  wholly  ex- 
pended ! 

I  have  been  working  with  my  pen  night  and  day  for  more  than  this  last 
fortnight,  in  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Crewe,  Mr.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Huter  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee,  and  have  written  single  letters  innumerable  to 
others — as  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Garrick,  Hannah  More,  &c.     The  two 
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first  of  these  ladies  have  not  yet  answered  my  letters.  Poor  H.  More  has 
written  a  letter  that  has  drawn  tears  from  me.  She  has  been  dangerously 
ill  for  a  twelvemonth,  is  now  seldom  able  to  get  up,  and  incapable  of 
reading  or  writing:  she  approves  very  highly  of  the  ladies'  plan,  and  has 
sent  some  papers  to  Bath  ;  but  laments  extremely  her  inability  to  act  as 
she  would  have  done  both  with  hand  and  head,  if  her  health  would  have 
permitted. 

The  expense,  in  only  allowing  the  clergy  8s.  a-week,  amounts  to  about 
7500/.  a-month,  which  cannot  be  supported  long  by  private  subscription, 
and  must  at  last  be  taken  up  by  Parliament ;  but  to  save  the  national  dis- 
grace of  suffering  these  excellent  people  to  die  of  hunger  before  the  Par- 
liament meets  and  agrees  to  do  something  for  them,  the  ladies  must  work 
hard.  The  list  of  these  whom  Mrs.  Crewe  has  interested  in  the  cause  is 
now  become  very  illustrious  and  honourable — the  Marchioness  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lady  Spencer,  Lady  Payne,  Lady  Cotton,  Lady  Charlotte  Gre- 
ville,  Lady  Ann  Dashwood,  Lady  C.  Douglas,  Lady  Hartley,  Lady  Ma- 
cartney, Lady  Gray,  Lady  Camelford,  Miss  Trimmer,  Hon.  Miss  Fox, 
Mrs.  Whitbread,  Mrs.  H.  Greville,  Miss  Crewe,  Mrs.  Cooke,  Miss  Smith, 
Lady  Pelham,  Lady  Webster,  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  &c.  &c.  We  have  con- 
trived at  Chelsea  to  enlist  Lady  Cremorne  and  others.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Locks  are  charming  acquisitions — I  beg  my  best  thanks  for  them. 

Your  mother  works  hard  in  packing  and  distributing  papers  among  her 
friends  in  town  and  country,  and  Sally  in  copying  letters.  You  and  M. 
d'Arblay  are  very  good  in  wishing  to  contribute  your  mite  ;  but  I  did  not 
intend  leading  you  into  this  scrape.  If  you  subscribe  your  pen,  and  he 
his  sword,  it  will  best  answer  Mr.  Burke's  idea,  who  says,  "  There  are 
two  ways  by  which  people  may  be  charitable — the  one  by  their  money, 
the  other  by  their  exertions."  Now,  it  has  just  struck  me  that,  if  you  felt 
any  impulse  to  use  your  pen,  it  should  be  an  eloge  on  female  benevolence. 
The  ladies  whom  I  have  recollected  above  do  it  so  cheerfully  and  with  so 
much  zeal,  though  hoaxed  and  scouted  by  the  men,  who  call  it  "  Ladies' 
nonsense,"  that  I  think  it  says  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  religion,  whose 
precepts  still  remain  among  the  female  part  of  Christendom,  while  the  men 
seem  to  have  given  up  every  idea  of  it,  and  with  it  of  every  virtue  and 
moral  sentiment  which  all  religions  recommend.  Pensez-y.  The  good 
Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  has  heard  of  my  zeal  as  secretary  to  the  Ladies, 
from  M.  Jumard,  I  suppose,  and  has  inquired  my  direction,  and  wished 
for  my  acquaintance.     1  shall  wait  on  this  venerable  prelate  to-morrow. 

I  have  so  much  writing  on  my  hands  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  time 
now  to  thank  M.  d'Arblay  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me  so  nice  a  copy 
of  his  nice  translation  of  your  "  Willey;"  but  pray  do  you,  en  attendant 
my  getting  a  little  leisure,  say  mille  et  mille  jolies  choses  for 

Yours,  affectionately, 

C.  B. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Sunday  noon,  October  21st,  1793. 

My  dearest  father  will  think  I  have  been  very  long  in  doing  the  little  I 
have  done ;  but  my  mind  is  so  anxiously  discomfited  by  the  continued 
suspense  with  regard  to  M.  d'Arblav's  proposition  and  wish,  that  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  me  to  weigh  completely  all  I  could  say,  and  the  fear  of  re- 
peating what  had  already  been  offered  upon  the  subject  has  much  restrained 
me,  for  I  have  seen  none  of  the  tracts  that  may  have  appeared.     However, 

35* 
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it  is  a  matter  truly  near  my  heart ;  and  though  I  have  not  done  it  rapidly, 
I  have  done  it  with  my  whole  mind,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  with  a  species 
of  emotion  that  has  greatly  affected  me,  for  I  could  not  deeply  consider 
the  situation  of  these  venerable  men  without  feeling  for  them  to  the  quick. 
If  what  I  have  written  should  have  power  to  procure  them  one  more 
guinea,  I  shall  be  paid. 

I  shall  send  the  scrawl  to  you  by  the  stage  on  Tuesday.  I  have  still 
to  copy  it.  And  I  have  the  pleasure  to  give  you  another  subscriber,  Mrs. 
Hume,  a  lady  who  has  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Lock,  who  never 
sees  any  one  without  producing  the  plan.  Mrs.  Lock  begs  you  to  trust 
her  for  the  guineas.  Mr.  Lock  enters  into  this  business  with  the  warmest 
approbation. 

If  you  think  what  I  have  drawn  up  worth  printing,  I  should  suppose  it 
might  make  a  little  sixpenny  paper,  and  be  sold  for  the  same  purpose  it  is 
written.  Or  will  it  only  do  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  acting 
ladies,  and  given  gratis?     You  must  judge  of  this. 

Adieu,  ever  most  dear  sir  ! 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  October  27th,  1793. 

My  most  dear  Father, — The  terrible  confirmation  of  this  last  act  of 
savage  hardness  of  heart  has  wholly  overset  us  again.  M.  d'Arblay  has 
entirely  discredited  its  probability,  and,  to  the  last  moment,  disbelieved  the 
report;  not  from  milder  thoughts  of  the  barbarous  rulers  of  his  unhappy 
country,  but  from  seeing  that  the  death  of  the  Queen  could  answer  no 
purpose,  helpless  as  she  was  to  injure  them,  while  her  life  might  answer 
some  as  a  hostage  with  the  Emperor.  Cruelty,  however,  such  as  theirs, 
seems  to  require  no  incitement  whatever ;  its  own  horrible  exercise  appears 
sufficient  both  to  prompt  and  to  repay  it.  Good  Heaven  !  that  that 
wretched  Princess  should  so  finish  sufferings  so  unexampled  ! 

With  difficulties  almost  incredible,  Madame  de  Stael  has  contrived,  a 
second  time,  to  save  the  lives  of  M.  de  Jaucourt  and  M.  de  Montmorenci, 
who  are  just  arrived  in  Switzerland.  We  know  as  yet  none  of  the  par- 
ticulars ;  simply  that  they  are  saved  is  all :  but  they  write  in  a  style  the 
most  melancholy  to  M.  de  Narbonne,  of  the  dreadful  fanaticism  of  license, 
which  they  dare  call  liberty,  that  still  reigns  unsubdued  in  France.  And 
they  have  preserved  nothing  but  their  persons!  of  their  vast  properties  they 
could  secure  no  more  than  pocket-money,  for  travelling  in  the  most  penu- 
rious manner.  They  are  therefore  in  a  state  the  most  deplorable.  Swit- 
zerland is  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  very  first  families  and 
rank,  who  are  all  starving,  but  those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
procure,  by  disguising  their  quality,  some  menial  office  I 

No  answer  comes  from  Mr.  Pitt;  and  we  now  expect  none  till  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliott  makes  his  report  of  the  state  of  Toulon  and  the  Toulonnese; 
till  which,  probably,  no  decision  will  be  formed  whether  the  Constitutionals 
in  England  will  be  employed  or  not. 

F.  D'A. 

[M.  d'Arblay's  offer  of  serving  in  the  expedition  to  Toulon  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  declined  do  not  appear.] 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS. 


The  account  of  your  surprise,  my  sweet  friend,  was  the  last  thing  to 
create  mine:  I  was  well  aware  of  the  general  astonishment,  and  of  yours 
in  particular.  My  own,  however,  at  my  very  extraordinary  fate,  is  singly 
greater  than  that  of  all  my  friends  united.  I  had  never  made  any  vow 
against  marriage,  but  I  had  long,  long  been  firmly  persuaded  it  was  for 
me  a  state  of  too  much  hazard  and  too  little  promise  to  draw  me  from  my 
individual  plans  and  purposes.  I  remember,  in  playing  at  questions  and 
commands,  when  I  was  thirteen,  being  asked  when  I  intended  to  marry? 
and  surprising  my  playmates  by  solemnly  replying,  "  When  I  think  I 
shall  be  happier  than  I  am  in  being  single."  It  is  true,  I  imagined  that 
time  would  never  arrive  ;  and  I  have  pertinaciously  adhered  to  trying  no 
experiment  upon  any  other  hope;  for,  many  and  mixed  as  are  the  ingredients 
which  form  what  is  generally  considered  as  happiness,  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  social  sympathy  of  character  and  taste  could  alone  have  any 
chance  with  me  ;  all  else  I  always  thought,  and  now  know,  to  be  imma- 
terial. I  have  only  this  peculiar, — that  what  many  contentedly  assert  or 
adopt  in  theory,  I  have  had  the  courage  to  be  guided  by  in  practice. 

We  are  now  removed  to  a  very  small  house  in  the  suburbs  of  a  very 
small  village  called  Bookham.  We  found  it  rather  inconvenient  to  reside  in 
another  person's  dwelling,  though  our  own  apartments  were  to  ourselves. 
Our  views  are  not  so  beautiful  as  from  Phenice  Farm,  but  our  situation 
is  totally  free  from  neighbours  and  intrusion.  We  are  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Norbury  Park,  and  two  miles  from  Mickleham.  I  am  become 
already  so  stout  a  walker,  by  use,  and  with  the  help  of  a  very  able  sup- 
porter, that  I  go  to  those  places  and  return  home  on  foot  without  fatigue, 
when  the  weather  is  kind.  At  other  times  I  condescend  to  accept  a  car- 
riage from  Mr.  Lock  ;  but  it  is  always  reluctantly,  I  so  much  prefer  walk- 
ing where,  as  here,  the  country  and  prospects  are  inviting. 

I  thank  you  for  your  caution  about  building  ;  we  shall  certainly  under- 
take nothing  but  by  contract ;  however,  it  would  be  truly  mortifying  to 
give  up  a  house  in  Norbury  Park  ;  we  defer  the  structure  till  the  spring, 
as  it  is  to  be  so  very  slight,  that  Mr.  Lock  says  it  will  be  best  to  have  it 
hardened  in  its  first  stage  by  the  summer's  sun.  It  will  be  very  small, 
merely  an  habitation  for  three  people,  but  in  a  situation  truly  beautiful,  and 
within  five  minutes  of  either  Mr.  Lock,  or  my  sister  Phillips  :  it  is  to  be 
placed  just  between  those  two  loved  houses. 

My  dearest  father,  whose  fears  and  drawbacks  have  been  my  sole  sub- 
ject of  regret,  begins  now  to  see  I  have  not  judged  rashly,  or  with  romance, 
in  seeing  my  own  road  to  my  own  felicity.  And  his  restored  cheerful 
concurrence  in  my  constant  principles,  though  new  station,  leaves  me, 
for  myself,  without  a  wish.  Li'ennui^  which  could  alone  infest  our  re- 
treat, I  have  ever  been  a  stranger  to,  except  in  tiresome  company,  and  my 
companion  has  every  possible  resource  against  either  feeling  or  inspiring  it. 

As  my  partner  is  a  Frenchman,  I  conclude  the  wonder  raised  by  the 
connexion  ma}'  spread  beyond  my  own  private  circle;  but  no  wonder  upon 
earth  can  ever  arrive  near  my  own  in  having  found  such  a  character  from 
that  nation.  This  is  a  prejudice  certainly,  impertinent  and  very  John 
Bullish,  and  very  arrogant ;  but  I  only  share  it  with  all  my  countrymen, 
and  therefore  must  needs  forgive  both  them  and  myself.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  from  your  tender  solicitude  for  me  in  all  ways,  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family  liave  deigned  to  send 
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me  wishes  for  my  happiness  through  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  who  has  written 
me  "  what  you  call"  a  very  kind  congratulation. 

***** 

F.  D'A. 

1794. 

[In  the  year  1794,  the  happiness  of  the  "  Hermitage"  was  increased  by 
the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Alexander  Charles  Louis  Piochard 
d'Arblay  ;  receiving  the  names  of  his  father,  with  those  of  his  two  god- 
fathers, the  Compte  de  Narbonne  and  Dr.  Charles  Burney.] 


COxMTE  DE  NARBONNE  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS  * 

Janvier,  1794. 

Vous  avez  bien  voulu,  avec  votre  bonte  accoutumee,  m'ordonner  de 
vous  envoyer  tous  les  details  que  je  pourrois  avoir,  sur  le  malheur  qui  nous 
accable:  voici  au  juste  tout  ce  que  nous  savons,  et  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  fait. 

Mardi,  a  cinq  heures,  un  messager  d'etat  est  venu  chez  Talleyrand,  lui 
apporter  un  ordre  de  quitter  le  royaume  avant  cinq  jours,  c'est  a  dire, 
avant  Dimanche  prochain  ;  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il  etoit  charge  de  le  prevenir 
que  si,  au  jour  indique,  il  n'etoit  pas  parti,  il  seroit  dans  le  cas  de  la  de- 
portation, et  deporte  sur  le  champ. 

Talleyrand  a  fait  tout  de  suite  parvenir  une  note  a  MM  Pitt  et  Dundas. 
M.  Windham  a  ete  parler  au  dernier,  et  pretend  n'avoir  pas  pu  seulement 
savoir  de  lui  si  c'etoit  pour  une  raison  generale  ou  particuliere  ;  M.  Pitt  a 
garde  la  meme  reserve  vis-a-vis  un  membre  du  parlement,  de  ses  amis. 

II  a  ecrit  hier  a  Lord  Grenville  et  a  M.  Pitt  des  lettres  dont  il  n'a  pas, 
et  il  n'aura  probablement  pas,  de  reponse.  II  a  ecrit  aussi  au  Roi  une 
lettre  quej'esperois  faire  parvenir  par  le  Due  de  Gloucester,  mais  il  a  re- 
fuse de  me  voir. 

Vous  voyez  qu'il  ne  nous  reste  a  peu  pres  aucune  esperance :  le  secret 
dont  on  s'enveloppe  est  la  preuve  que  Ton  ne  veut  entendre  a  rien.  II  est 
renvoye  avec  un  Comte  Zenobia,  qu'il  n'a  jamais  vu  de  sa  vie;  un  Comte 
de  Vaux,  dont  il  ne  savoit  pas  plus  le  nom  que  celui  d'un  nomme  Simon, 
sellier  de  Bruxelles. 

Concevez  vous  un  malheur  pareil?  Aujourd'hui,  k  midi,  il  ne  sait  pas 
seulement  si  c'est  en  Amerique  ou  en  Dannemarc  qu'il  ira ;  et  nous  ve- 
nons  de  lire  dans  les  papiers  qu'il  a  ete  fait  rapport  a  la  Convention  de 
sept  prises,  dont  deux  Americaines  et  une  Danoise.  Tous  les  chemins 
par  terre  sont  impraticables  pour  lui ;  et,  avec  cela,  rien  n'egale  son  calme, 
son  courage,  et,  presque,  sa  gaiete.  La  votre,  et  celle  de  nos  adorables 
amis  de  Norbury,  n'auroit-elle  pas  un  peu  plus  soufFert  encore  s'il  s'ctoit 
trouve  vrai  que  j'avois  recu  un  pareil  ordre?  Cela  avoit  ete  dit,  et,  j'ima- 
gine,  invente,  par  les  aristocrates.  Helas !  je  ne  suis  ni  plus  coupable  ni 
plus  innocent  que  mon  malheureux  ami,  qui  me  charge  de  vous  parler  a 
tous  de  son  eternel  attachement.f    Domain  je  vous  donnerai  I'histoire  d'au- 

*  This  letter  from  the  Comte  de  Narbonne  was  despatched  on  the  order  sent  by  the 
English  Government  to  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  ci-devant  Bishop  of 
Autiin,  to  quit  England  in  five  days. 

t  Probably  M  De  Talleyrand  received  permission  to  remain  in  England  a  few^  weeks 
longer,  as  his  letter  to  take  leave  of  M.  and  Madame  d'Arblay  is  dated  from  London 
March  2d.— Ed. 
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jourd'hui ;  et  pourrai  vous  instruire  de  sa  marche  et  de  la  mienne.  Ne 
penserez-vous  pas  avec  un  pen  de  douceur  que  c'est  a  votre  inepuisable 
bonte  a  tous  que  je  dois  d'avoir  vecu  loin  de  Londres,  et  d'avoir  ainsi 
echappe  aux  regards  de  la  haine  et  de  la  calorrmie  ? 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  February,  8,  1794. 

The  times  are  indeed,  as  my  dearest  father  says,  tremendous,  and  re- 
concile this  retirement  daily  more  and  more  to  my  Chevalier — Chevalier 
every  way,  by  birth,  by  his  order,  and  by  his  character ;  for  to-day  he 
has  been  making  his  first  use  of  a  restoration  to  his  garden  in  gathering 
snowdrops  for  his  fair  Dulcinea — you  know  I  must  say /air  to  finish  the 
phrase  with  any  effect. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  the  sorrow  I  am  sure  Mr.  Burke  will  feel  for  the 
loss  of  his  brother,  announced  in  Mr.  Cooke's  paper  yesterday.  Besides, 
he  was  a  comic,  good-humoured,  entertaining  man,  though  not  bashful. 

What  an  excellent  opening  Mr.  Canning  has  made  at  last !  Entrenous 
soil  dif,  I  remember,  when  at  Windsor,  that  I  was  told  Mr.  Fox  came  to 
Eton  purposely  to  engage  to  himself  that  young  man,  from  the  already 
great  promise  of  his  rising  abilities ;  and  he  made  dinners  for  him  and  his 
nephew,  Lord  Holland,  to  teach  them  political  lessons.  It  must  have  had 
an  odd  effect  upon  him,  I  think,  to  hear  such  a  speech  from  his  disciple. 
Mr.  Lock  now  sends  us  the  papers  for  the  debates  every  two  or  three  days  ; 
he  cannot  quicker,  as  his  household  readers  are  so  numerous.  I  see  al- 
most nothing  of  Mr.  Windham  in  them ;  which  vexes  me :  but  I  see  Mr. 
Windham  in  Mr.  Canning. 

tF  tP  tP  tt  ^ 

F.  D'A. 

P.  S.  So  you  have  got  Mr.  Erskine's  speeches  ?  certainly  they  were  not 
at  present  likely  to  be  de  trap  from  any  duplicates  in  your  library  !  I  di- 
vert myself  with  the  thought  of  seeing  you  running  them  over  with  that 
sort  of  toleration  which  recent  eating  and  drinking  with  a  man  always 
breeds,  even  in  causes  the  most  ungenial. 


M.  DE  TALLEYRAND  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Londres,  1794. 

Madame, — II  faut  qu'il  y  ait  eu  de  I'impossibilite  pour  que  ce  matin  je 
n'aie  pas  eu  I'honneur  de  vols  voir;  raais  I'impossibilite  la  plus  forte  m'a 
prive  du  dernier  plaisir  que  je  pouvois  avoir  en  Europe.  Permettez  moi, 
madame,  de  vous  remercier  encore  une  fois  de  toutes  vos  bontes,  de  vous 
demander  un  peu  de  part  dans  votre  souvenir,  et  laissez  moi  vous  dire  que 
mes  voeux  se  porteront  dans  tous  les  tems  de  ma  vie  vers  vous,  vers  le  Ca- 
taine,  vers  vos  enfans.  Vous  allez  avoir  en  Amerique  un  serviteur  bien 
zele ;  je  ne  reviendrai  pas  en  Europe  sans  arriver  dans  le  Surry  :  tout  ce 
qui,  pour  mon  esprit  et  pour  mon  cceur,  a  quelque  valeur,  est  la. 

J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  renouveler,  madame,  I'assurance  du  plus  respec- 
tueux  devouement. 

Voulez-vous  bien  presenter  tous  mes  complimens  au  Capitaine  ? 

Talleyrand. 
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M.  DE  TALLEYRAND  TO  M.  AND  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Londres,  2  Mars,  1794. 

Adieu,  mon  cher  D'Arblay  :  je  quitte  votre  pays  jusqu'au  moment  oil 
il  n'appartiendra  plus  aux  petites  passions  des  hommes.  Alors  j'y  revien- 
drai;  non,  en  verite,  pour  m'occuper  d'affaires,  car  il  y  a  long  terns  que 
je  les  ai  abandonnees  pour  jamais  ;  mais  pour  voir  les  excellens  habitans 
du  Surry.  J'espere  savoir  assez  d'Anglais  pour  entendre  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay  ;  d'ici  a  quatre  mois  je  ne  vais  faire  autre  chose  que  I'etudier  :  et  pour 
apprendre  le  beau  et  bon  langage,  ce'st  '  Evelina' et  '  Cecilia'  qui  sunt  mes 
livres  d'etude  et  de  plaisir.  Je  vous  souhaite,  mon  cher  ami,  toute  espece 
de  bonheur,  et  vous  etes  en  position  de  remplir  tous  mes  sou  halts. 

Je  ne  sais  combien  de  terns  je  resterai  en  Amerique  :  s'il  se  referoit 
quelque  chose  de  raisonnable  et  de  stable  pour  notre  malheureux  pays,  je 
reviendrois  ;  si  I'Europe  s'abime  dans  la  campagne  prochaine,  je  prepare- 
rai  en  Amerique  des  asyles  a  tous  nos  amis. 

Adieu  :  mes  hommages  a  Madame  d'Arblay  et  a  Madame  Phillips,  je 
vous  en  prie  :  je  vous  demande  et  vous  promets  amitie  pour  la  vie. 

Talleyrand. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  March  22,  1794. 

My  dear  Father, — I  am  at  this  moment  returned  from  reading  your 
most  welcome  and  kind  letter  at  our  Susannah's.  The  account  of  your 
better  health  gives  me  a  pleasure  beyond  all  words;  and  it  is  the  more 
essential  to  my  perfect  contentment  on  account  of  your  opinion  of  our  re- 
treat. I  doubt  not,  my  dearest  father,  but  you  judge  completely  right,  and 
I  may  nearly  say  we  are  both  equally  disposed  to  pay  the  most  implicit 
respect  to  your  counsel.  We  give  up,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  our 
London  excursion  for  the  present,  and  I  shall  write  to  that  eifect  to  our 
good  intended  hostess  very  speedily. 

I  can  easily  conceive  far  more  than  you  enlarge  upon  in  this  counsel ; 
and,  indeed,  1  have  not  myself  been  wholly  free  from  apprehension  of  pos- 
sible embarras^  should  we,  at  this  period,  visit  London  ;  for  though  M. 
d'Arblay  not  only  could  stand,  but  would  court,  all  personal  scrutiny, 
whether  retrospective  or  actual,!  see  daily  the  extreme  susceptibility  which 
attends  his  very  nice  notions  of  honour,  and  how  quickly  and  deeply  his 
spirit  is  wounded  by  whatever  he  regards  as  injustice.  Incapable,  too,  of 
the  least  trimming  or  disguise,  he  could  not,  at  a  time  such  as  this,  be  in 
London  without  suffering  or  risking,  perhaps  hourly,  something  unplea- 
sant. Here  we  are  tranquil,  undisturbed  and  undisturbing.  Can  life,  he 
often  says,  be  more  innocent  than  ours,  or  happiness  more  inoffensive? 
He  works  in  his  garden,  or  studies  English  and  mathematics,  while  I 
write.  When  I  work  at  my  needle,  he  reads  to  me;  and  we  enjoy  the 
beautiful  country  around  us  in  long  and  romantic  strolls,  during  which  he 
carries  under  his  arm  a  portable  garden-chair,  lent  us  by  Mr.  Lock,  that 
I  may  rest  as  1  proceed.  He  is  extremely  fond,  too,  of  writing,  and  makes, 
from  time  to  time,  memorandums  of  such  memoirs,  poems,  and  anecdotes 
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as  he  recollects,  and  I  wish  to  have  preserved.  These  resources  for  se- 
dentary life  are  certainly  the  first  blessings  that  can  be  given  to  man,  for 
they  enable  him  to  be  happy  in  the  extremest  obscurity,  even  after  tasting 
the  dangerous  draughts  of  glory  and  ambition. 

The  business  of  M.  de  Lafayette  has  been  indeed  extremely  bitter  to 
him.  It  required  the  utmost  force  he  could  put  upon  himself  not  to  take 
some  public  part  in  it.  He  drew  up  a  short  but  most  energetic  defence  of 
that  unfortunate  general,  in  a  letter,  which  he  meant  to  print  and  send  to 
the  editors  of  a  newspaper  which  had  traduced  him,  with  his  name  at  full 
length.  But  after  two  nights'  sleepless  deliberation,  the  hopelessness  of 
serving  his  friend,  with  a  horror  and  disdain  of  being  mistaken  as  one  who 
would  lend  any  arms  to  weaken  Government  at  this  crisis,  made  him  con- 
sent to  repress  it.  I  was  dreadfully  uneasy  during  the  conflict,  knowing, 
far  better  than  I  can  make  him  conceive,  the  mischiefs  that  might  follow 
any  interference  at  this  moment,  in  matters  brought  before  the  nation  from 
a  foreigner.  But,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  I  plainly  see  he  must 
either  wholly  retire,  or  come  forward  to  encounter  whatever  he  thinks 
wrong.  Ah — better  let  him  accept  your  motto,  and  cidtiver  son  jardin  ! 
He  is  now  in  it  notwithstanding  our  long  walk  to  Mick leham,  and  working 
hard  and  fast  to  finish  some  self-set  task  that  to-morrow,  Sunday,  must 
else  impede. 

T  am  glad  you  met  Lord  Spencer  at  Lady  Lucan's  :  what  an  acquisi- 
tion, a  man  of  his  character  to  Government !  M.  d'Arblay  sometimes 
says,  "  I  cannot  conceive  how  there  can  be  two  minds  amongst  honest 
men  as  to  this  war !"  though  as  to  its  causes  he  can  conceive  but  too  well 
a  thousand ! 

M.  d'Arblay,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  gives  up  all  thoughts  of  build- 
ing, in  the  present  awful  state  of  public  affairs.  To  show  you,  however, 
how  much  he  is  "of  your  advice"  as  to  son  jardin,  he  has  been  drawing 
a  plan  for  it,  which  I  intend  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  (all  one),  to  give  you 
some  idea  how  seriously  he  studies  to  make  his  manual  labours  of  some 
real  utility. 

This  sort  of  work,  however,  is  so  totally  new  to  him,  that  he  receives 
every  now  and  then  some  of  poor  Merlin's  "  disagreeable  compliments  ;" 
for,  when  Mr.  Lock's  or  the  Captain's  gardeners  favour  our  grounds  with 
a  visit,  they  commonly  make  known  that  all  has  been  done  wrong.  Seeds 
are  sowing  in  some  parts  when  plants  ought  to  be  reaping,  and  plants  are 
running  to  seed  while  they  are  thought  not  yet  at  maturity.  Our  garden, 
therefore,  is  not  yet  quite  the  most  profitable  thing  in  the  world  ;  but  M. 
d'A.  assures  me  it  is  to  be  the  staff  of  our  table  and  existence. 

A  little,  too,  he  has  been  unfortunate  ;  for,  after  immense  toil  in  planting 
and  transplanting  strawberries  round  our  hedge,  here  at  Bookham,  he  has 
just  been  informed  they  will  bear  no  fruit  the  first  year,  and  the  second 
we  may  be  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away  !" 

Another  time,  too,  with  great  labour,  he  had  cleared  a  considerable  com- 
partment of  weeds,  and,  when  it  looked  clean  and  well,  and  he  showed 
his  work  to  the  gardener,  the  man  said  he  had  demolished  an  asparagus- 
bed  !  M.  d'A.  protested,  however,  nothing  could  look  more  like  des  mau- 
vaises  herbes. 

His  greatest  passion  is  for  transplanting.  Every  thing  we  possess  he 
moves  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  to  produce  better  effects. 
Roses  take  place  of  jessamines,  jessamines  of  honeysuckles,  and  honey- 
suckles of  lilacs,  till  they  have  all  danced  round  as  far  as  the  space  al- 
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lows;  but  whether  the  effect  may  not  be  a  general  mortality,  summer  only 
can  determine. 

Such  is  our  horticultural  history.  But  1  must  not  omit  that  we  have 
had  for  one  week  cabbages  from  our  own  cultivation  every  day  !  O,  you 
have  no  idea  how  sweet  they  tasted  I  We  agreed  they  had  a  freshness 
and  a  gout  we  had  never  met  with  before.  We  had  them  for  too  short  a 
time  to  grow  tired  of  them,  because,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  they  were 
beginning  to  run  to  seed  before  we  knew  they  were  eatable. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DOCTOR  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  April,  1794. 

What  a  charming  letter  was  your  last,  my  dearest  father  !  How  full 
of  interesting  anecdote  and  enlivening  detail !  The  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  so  surrounded  by  her  family,  made  me  breathless  ;  and  while  you 
were  conversing  with  the  Signer,  and  left  me  in  doubt  whether  you  ad- 
vanced to  her  or  not,  I  almost  gasped  with  impatience  and  revived  old 
feelings,  which,  presently,  you  reanimated  to  almost  all  their  original 
energy.  How  like  my  dearest  father  to  find  all  his  kindness  rekindled 
when  her  ready  hand  once  more  invited  it !  I  heard  her  voice  in  "  Why 
here's  Dr.  Burney  as  young  as  ever !"  and  my  dear  father  in  his  parrying 
answers.  No  scene  could  have  been  related  to  me  more  interesting  or 
more  welcome.  My  heart  and  hand,  I  am  sure,  would  have  met  her  in 
the  same  manner.  The  friendship  was  too  pleasant  in  its  first  stage,  and 
too  strong  in  its  texture,  to  be  ever  obliterated,  though  it  has  been  tar- 
nished and  clouded.  I  wish  few  things  more  earnestly  than  again  to  meet 
her. 

Miss  T must,  I  am  sure,  have  been  gratified  by  what  you  said  to 

her  of  her  reverend  proteges,  the  emigrant  French  priests  :  and  how  sin- 
cerely I  congratulate  you  upon  the  noble  success  your  indefatigable  mea- 
sures and  cares  in  their  favour  have  produced !  I  did  not  know  Dean 
Marley  was  made  a  bishop.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  I  heard  of  his  beneficence. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  use  the  w or di  fortunate  in  speaking  of  Toulon. 
Yet,  good  Heaven,  what  an  escape  from  how  useless  a  sacrifice  must  I 
ever  look  back  to  Mr.  Pitt's  not  accepting  M.  d'Arblay's  services !  For  I 
never  could  buoy  myself  up  with  those  sanguine  expectations  of  the  con- 
stitutional spirit  of  all  the  south  of  France,  that  made  M.  d'Arblay  believe 
the  risk,  be  whatever  the  personal  event,  well  worth  running  for  his  un- 
happy country. 

Adieu,  dearest  Sir !  with  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  "  heart  dear" 
letter. 

Ever,  most  affectionately. 

Your  dutiful 

F.  D'A. 

Think  of  our  horticultural  shock  last  week,  when  Mrs.  Baily,  our  land- 
lady, "  entreated  M.  d'Arblay  not  to  spoil  her  fruit-trees!" — trees  he  had 
been  pruning  with  his  utmost  skill  and  strength.  However,  he  has  con- 
sulted your  "Millar"  thereupon,  and  finds  out  she  is  very  ignorant,  which 
he  has  gently  intimated  to  her. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  May  9,  1794. 

How  kind  is  my  dearest  Father,  and  how  straight  to  my  heart  comes 
his  kindness  !  The  Chanterelles  and  Mandoline  have  vibrated  to  that  of 
M.  d'Arblay.  "  The  Cunning  Man"*  he  is  reading  with  great  pleasure, 
and,  from  its  simplicity,  and  his  remembrance  of  the  French,  with  as 
much  facility  as  prose.  It  will  be  an  exceeding  good  lesson  with  his 
Mandoline. 

How  often — O  how  often — do  I  regret  that  my  beloved  father  cannot 
for  some  time  de  suite  see  the  sun  rise  and  set  with  a  character  so  formed 
to  become  every  way  dear  to  him  ! — so  replete  with  every  resource  for 
cheerful  solitude  and  happy  retirement! — so  very  like  himself  in  disposi- 
tion, humour,  and  taste,  that  the  day  never  passes  in  which  I  do  not,  in 
its  course,  exclaim,  "  How  you  remind  me  of  my  father?" 

We  were  anxious  that  Mr.  L should  have  an  interview  with  Mrs. 

Schwellenberg,  as  M.  d'Arblay  had  been  informed  that  some  one  had  told 
the  King  he  had  "  served  in  America  against  England,  as  secretary  to  M. 
de  Lafayette."     Who  could  have  invented  such  a  complete  falsehood  ?   M. 

d'Arblay  begged  Mr.  L simply  and   roundly  to   make  known,  first, 

that  he  never  was  in  America  ;  secondly,  that  he  had  never  any  connec- 
tion with  M.  de  Lafayette  but  as  his  equal,  except  with  respect  alone  to 
military  precedence;  and  thirdly,  that,  having  been  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  from  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  never  served  any  man  what- 
ever (officially)  but  his  King, 

Is  not  this  news  from  the  Continent  as  well  as  from  the  West  Indies 
very  excellent?  We  wanted  to  make  ourselves  Tower  and  Park  guns  for 
a  little  rejoicing.  However,  not  having  cannon  or  powder,  M.  d'A.  has 
contented  himself  with  only  making  me  another  new  walk  in  our  orchard, 
which  must  serve  instead. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  my  late  letters  that  I  have  seen  good  Mr.  Hoole. 
I  heard  he  had  visited  our  worthy  neighbours,  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  ; 
and  Mrs.  Cooke  meant  to  oblige  me  by  discouraging  him  from  calling.  T 
desired  her  to  rectify  that  mistake  if  he  came  again  ;  for  my  resolute  de- 
clining of  all  new  acquaintance,  to  avoid  dress,  &c.,  is  very  remote  from 
involving  seclusion  from  old  friends.  He  accordingly  presented  himself 
soon  after,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  As  he  spoke  French  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  M.  d'Arblay  speaks  English,  M.  d'A.,  on  hearing  he 
had  translated  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  attacked  him  in  Italian,  but  was  much 
surprised  to  find  himself  not  even  understood.  How  very  different  to 
know  and  to  speak  a  language !  M.  d'A.  is  himself  an  instance,  for  he 
hesitates  in  pronouncing  "  How  do  doV  yet  he  wants  no  assistance  in 
reading  Hume,  or  even  a  newspaper,  which  is  far  more  difficult,  because 
more  diffuse,  and  subject  to  local  cant. 

I  see  your  name,  my  dearest  father,  with  generals,  statesmen,  monarchs, 
and  Charles  Fox,  in  a  collection  o^hons  mots!  I  am  dying  for  the  work. 
If  you  have  it,  I  beseech  a  peep  at  it  by  some  opportunity.  I  will  care- 
fully return  it. 

F.  D'A. 

*  Dr.  Barney's  translation  (in  verse)  of  Rousseau's  "Devin  du  Village." 
VOL.  II.  36 
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FROxM  MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY  AFTER  HIS  FIRST  VISIT 
TO  HER  AT  BOOKHAM. 

Bookham,  August.  '94. 
It  is  just  a  week  since  I  had  the  greatest  gratification  of  its  kind  I  ever, 
I  think,  experienced : — so  kind  a  thought,  so  sweet  a  surprise  as  was  my 
dearest  father's  visit !     How  softly  and  soothingly  it  has  rested  upon  my 
mind  ever  since  1 

"  Abdolomine"*  has  no  regret  but  that  his  garden  was  not  in  better 
order  ;  he  was  a  little  pique,  he  confesses,  that  you  said  it  was  not  very 
neat — and,  to  be  shor  ! — but  his  passion  is  to  do  great  works  :  he  under- 
takes with  pleasure,  pursues  with  energy,  and  finishes  with  spirit ;  but, 
then,  all  is  over  !  He  thinks  the  business  once  done  always  done  ;  and  to 
repair,  and  amend,  and  weed,  and  cleanse, — O,  these  are  drudgeries  in- 
supportable to  him  ! 

However,  you  should  have  seen  the  place  before  he  began  his  opera- 
tions, to  do  him  justice  ;  there  was  then  nothing  else  but  7nauvaises  herbes  ; 
now,  you  must  at  least  allow  there  is  a  mixture  of  flowers  and  grain  !  I 
wish  you  had  seen  him  yesterday,  mowing  down  our  hedge — with  his 
sabre,  and  with  an  air  and  attitudes  so  military,  that,  if  he  had  been  hewing 
down  other  legions  than  those  he  encountered — i.  e.  of  spiders — he  could 
scarcely  have  had  a  mien  more  tremendous,  or  have  demanded  an  arm 
more  mighty.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  "  the  most  contente  j^ersonne  in  the 
world"  to  see  his  sabre  so  employed  ! 

You  spirited  me  on  in  all  ways  ;  for  this  week  past  I  have  taken 
tightly  to  the  grand  ouvrage.\  If  I  go  on  so  a  little  longer,  I  doubt  not 
but  M.  d'Arblay  will  begin  settling  where  to  have  a  new  shelf  for  arrang- 
ing it!  which  is  already  in  his  rumination  for  Metastasio  ;  I  imagine  you 
now  seriously  resuming  that  work  ;  I  hope  to  see  further  sample  ere  long. 
We  think  with  very  great  pleasure  of  accepting  my  mother's  and  your 
kind  invitation  for  a  few  days.  I  hope  and  mean,  if  possible,  to  bring 
with  me  also  a  little  sample  of  something  less  in  the  dolorous  style  than 
what  always  causes  your  poor  shoulders  a  little  shrug.:]: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock  were  very  sorry  to  have  missed  you.  Mr.  Lock 
was  gratified,  even  affected,  by  my  account  of  the  happiness  you  had  given 
me.  He  says,  from  the  time  of  our  inhabiting  this  'maisonnette^  one  of 
his  first  wishes  had  been  that  you  should  see  us  in  it ;  as  no  possible  de- 
scription or  narration  could  so  decidedly  point  out  its  competence.  He, 
who  knew  the  uncommon  character  which  was  to  be  its  master,  ex- 
pected all  that  has  followed  of  its  sufficiency ;  but  he  can  easily  conceive 
the  anxiety  of  all  who  had  not  had  so  near  a  view  of  it  upon  an  experi- 
ment so  great.  How  thankfully  did  I  look  back,  the  28th  of  last  month, 
upon  a  year  that  has  not  been  blemished  with  one  regretful  moment ! 

How  truly  grieved  was  I  to  hear  fromi  Mr.  Lock  of  the  death  of  young 
Mr.  Burke!  What  a  dreadful  blow  upon  his  father  and  mother  !  to  come 
at  the  instant  of  the  son's  highest  and  most  honourable  advancement,  and 
of  the  father's  retreat  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  from  public  life  !  His 
brother,  too,  gone  so  lately!  I  am  most  sincerely  sorry,  indeed,  and  quite 
shocked,  as  there  seemed  so  little  suspicion  of  such  an  event's  approach, 
by  your  account  of  the  joy  caused  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  kindness.    Pray 

*  Name  of  a  gardener  in  a  drama  of  Fontenelle's. 

t  "Camilla,"  then  lately  begun. 

X  "  Edwy  and  Elgiva,"  a  tragedy  by  Madame  d'Arblay. 
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tell  me  if  you  hear  how  poor  Mr.  Burke  and  his  most  amiable  wife  endure 
this  calamity,  and  how  they  are. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Bookham,  1794. 

I  GRIEVE  to  return  M.  de  Lally's  incomparable  book  ;  I  have  been  de- 
lighted and  enlightened  by  the  "  Letters  to  the  Electors,"  and  the  "  Pieces 
Justificatives ;"  I  think  never  more  by  any  writing  I  ever  read  :  there  is  a 
nobleness  of  mind  and  of  style,  of  thought  and  expression,  so  strikingly 
combined,  that  eloquence  has  rarely  seemed  to  ms  so  natural,  and  never 
more  penetrating.  That  any  country  can  voluntarily  throw  away  such  a 
statesman,  such  an  orator,  such  a  citizen  !  You  know  how  forcibly  I  was 
struck  by  M.  de  Lally  Tolendal  from  the  first :  you  will  therefore  not 
wonder  I  am  now  quite  enthusiastic  for  him.  Warmth  and  sensibility 
such  as  his,  joined  to  a  candour  that  seems  above  all  prejudice  on  any  side, 
or  for  any  party,  or  purpose,  or  even  wish,  make  me  reverence  now  as 
before  I  admired  him. 

Always,  when  you  can,  remember  me  to  him  and  to  your  beloved 
Princesse  d'EIenin.  How  I  wish  you  could  spend  more  time  with  such 
consolatory  beings  ! 

We  are  seeking  everywhere,  in  the  Dorking  vicinity,  a  new  dwelling  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  finding  anything  is  immoderate.  Nevertheless,  as 
this  is  the  sole  period  in  which  we  can  hope  to  bear  the  expense  of  remov- 
ing, we  are  ardent  in  the  search  ;  for  the  dearness  of  provisions,  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  common  comforts  of  the  family  board,  milk, 
butter,  &c.,  make  us  unwilling  to  establish  ourselves  here  for  life;  and 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Lock  oftener  is  well  worth  a  few  guineas  a-year. 

F.  D'A. 

LINES  TO  MADAME  d'aRBLAY  ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

Aimer  sa  femme  est  un  travers, 

La  chanter  est  un  ridicule  ; 
Et,  de  plus,  ce  monde  pervers 

Sar  cet  article  est  peu  credule. 
Ton  epoux  libre  dans  tes  fers, 

Loin  des  bourreaux  que  la  licence 
Dechaine  contre  Tunivers, 
Aime  k  consigner  dans  ces  vers 

Qu'il  te  doit  son  independance 
Et  son  bonheur  1     Oui ;  tons  les  ans 

Je  prornets  aux  mauvais  plaisants, 
Qu'en  ce  jour  heureux  ma  Constance 

Les  fera  rire  k  mes  depens. 
A  cette  douce  jouissance 

Puissent-ils  se  livrer  long  terns  ! 

A.  A. 

INSCRIPTION   FOR  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  HIS  WIFE,  BY  A.  d'aRBLAY. 

La  Raison,  si  souvent  tranchante,  atrabilaire, 
Toujours  dans  ses  ecrits  plait  autant  qu'elle  eclaire  ; 
L'Indulgence,  I'Amour  allument  son  flambeau  ; 
C'est  la  Sagesse  enfin,  non  I'Ennui  peint  en  beau. 

Westhamble. 
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1795. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  . 

Bookham,  April  15,  1795. 

So  dry  a  reproof  from  so  dear  a  friend  !  And  do  you,  then,  measure 
my  regard  of  heart  by  my  remissness  of  hand?  Let  me  give  you  the 
short  history  of  my  tragedy,  fairly  and  frankly. 

I  wrote  it  not,  as  your  acquaintance  imagined,  for  the  stage,  nor  yet  for 
the  press.  I  began  it  at  Kew  Palace,  and,  at  odd  moments,  I  finished  it 
at  Windsor  ;  without  the  least  idea  of  any  species  of  publication. 

Since  I  left  the  Royal  household,  I  ventured  to  let  it  be  read  by  my 
father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock,  my  sister  Phillips,  and,  of  course  M.  d'Arblay, 
and  not  another  human  being.  Their  opinions  led  to  what  followed,  and 
my  brother.  Dr.  Charles,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Kemble  while  I  was  on  my  visit 
to  my  father  last  October.  He  instantly  and  warmly  pronounced  for  its 
acceptance,  but  I  knew  not  when  Mr.  Sheridan  would  see  it,  and  had  not 
the  smallest  expectation  of  its  appearing  this  year.  However,  just  three 
days  before  my  beloved  little  infant  came  into  the  world,  an  express 
arrived  from  my  brother,  that  Mr.  Kemble  wanted  the  tragedy  immediate- 
ly, in  order  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  just  heard  of  it,  and  had 
spoken  in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  his  good  will  for  its  reception. 

Still,  however,  I  was  in  doubt  of  its  actual  acceptance  till  three  weeks 
after  my  confinement,  when  I  had  a  visit  from  my  brother,  who  told  me 
he  was,  the  next  morning,  to  read  the  piece  in  the  green-room. 

This  was  a  precipitance  for  which  I  was  every  way  unprepared,  and  I 
had  never  made  but  one  copy  of  the  play,  and  had  intended  divers  cor- 
rections and  alterations.  Absorbed,  however,  by  my  new  charge,  and 
then  growing  ill,  I  had  a  sort  of  indifference  about  the  matter,  which,  in 
fact,  has  lasted  ever  since. 

The  moment  I  was  then  able  to  hold  a  pen,  I  wrote  two  short  letters, 
to  acknowledge  the  state  of  the  affair  to  my  sisters  ;  and  to  one  of  these 
epistles  I  had  an  immediate  laughing  answer,  informing  me  my  confidence 
was  somewhat  of  the  latest,  as  the  subject  of  it  was  already  in  all  the 
newspapers  !  I  was  extremely  chagrined  at  this  intelligence;  but,  from 
that  time,  thought  it  all  too  late  to  be  the  herald  of  my  own  designs. 
And  this,  added  to  my  natural  and  incurable  dislike  to  enter  upon  these 

egotistical  details  unasked,  has  caused  my  silence  to  my  dear  M ■, 

and  to  every  friend  I  possess.  Indeed,  speedily  after,  I  had  an  illness  so 
se.vere  and  so  dangerous,  that  for  full  seven  weeks  the  tragedy  was  neither 
named  nor  thought  of  by  M.  d'Arblay  nor  myself. 

The  piece  was  represented  to  the  utmost  disadvantage,  save  only  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Mr.  Kemble ;  for  it  was  not  written  with  any  idea  of  the 
stage,  and  my  illness  and  weakness,  and  constant  absorbment,  at  the  time 
of  its  preparation,  occasioned  it  to  appear  with  so  many  undramatic  effects, 
from  my  inexperience  of  theatrical  requisites  and  demands,  that,  when  I 
saw  it,  I  myself  perceived  a  thousand  things  I  wished  to  change.  The 
performers,  too,  w^ere  cruelly  imperfect,  and  made  blunders  I  blush  to 
have  pass  for  mine,  added  to  what  belong  to  me.  The  most  important 
character  after  the  hero  and  heroine  had  but  two  lines  of  his  part  by 
heart  I  He  made  all  the  rest  at  random,  and  such  nonsense  as  put  all 
the  other  actors  out  as  much  as  himself;  so  that  a  more  wretched  per- 
formance, except  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Kemble,  and  Mr.  Bensley,  could  not 
be  exhibited  in  a  barn. 
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All  this  concurred  to  make  it  very  desirable  to  withdraw  the  piece  for 
alterations,  which  1  have  done. 

And  now  you  have  the  whole  history — and  now — are  you  appeased? 

F.  D'A. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

May  7,  1795. 
My  dear  Fanny, — 

What  a  while  has  our  correspondence  slept  !  Let  me  see — where  shall 
I  begin  ?  Why,  at  my  resuscitation,  I  think.  I  began  to  stir  and  rub 
my  eyes,  as  I  remember,  ere  you  left  these  parts  ;  and  I  no  sooner  got  on 
my  legs  but  it  was  "  Mungo  here  and  Mungo  there."  Engagements, 
scholars,  printers,  proofs,  revises,  &c.,  &c.  Within  this  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  that  I  have  been  quite  out  of  my  room,  my  hurry  has  been, 
to  my  present  feeh'ngs  and  strength,  greater  than  ever  I  can  remember. 
The  best  part  of  the  story  is,  that  I  have  been  gathering  strength  and 
spirits  through  all  this  bustle,  faster  than  I  did  by  nursing  and  inquiries 
after  my  own  health.  But  during  the  late  tremendous  winter  I  find  that 
almost  all  my  acquaintance  have  fared  no  better  than  myself;  so  that, 
like  Swift  and  his  old  wonjan,  we  do  nothing  but  "  con  ailments  altogether." 

One  of  my  dinners,  since  my  going  out,  was  at  Charlotte's,  with  tho 
good  Hooles.  After  dinner  Mr.  Cumberland  came  in,  and  was  extremely 
courteous,  and  seemingly  friendly,  about  you  and  your  piece.  He  took 
me  aside  from  Mrs.  Paradise,  who  had  fastened  on  me  and  held  me  tight 
by  an  account  of  her  own  and  Mr,  Paradise's  complaints,  so  circumstan- 
tially narrated,  that  not  a  stop  so  short  as  a  comma  occurred  in  more  than 
an  hour,  while  I  was  civilly  waiting  for  a  full  period.  Mr.  Cumberland 
expressed  his  sorrow  at  what  had  happened  at  Drury  Lane,  and  said  that, 
if  he  had  had  the  honour  of  knowing  you  sufficiently,  he  would  have  told 
you  cTavance  what  would  happen,  by  what  he  had  heard  behind  the 
scenes.  The  players  seem  to  have  given  the  play  an  ill  name.  But,  he 
says,  if  you  would  go  to  work  again,  by  reforming  this,  or  work  with 
your  best  powers  at  a  new  plan,  and  would  submit  it  to  his  inspection,  he 
would,  from  the  experience  he  has  had,  risk  his  life  on  its  success.  This 
conversation  I  thought  too  curious  not  to  be  mentioned. 

TT  vp  tE*  vr  vF 

Well,  but  how  does  your  petit  and  pretty  monsieur  do?  'Tis  pity  you 
and  M.  d'Arblay  don't  like  him,  poor  thing!  And  how  does  horticulture 
thrive?  This  is  a  delightful  time  of  the  year  for  your  Floras  and  your 
Linnsei:  I  envy  the  life  of  a  gardener  in  spring,  particularly  in  fine 
weather. 

And  so  dear  Mr.  Hastings  is  honourably  acquitted  !  and  I  visited  him 
the  next  morning,  and  we  cordially  shook  hands.  I  had  luckily  left  my 
name  at  his  door  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  out,  and  before  it  was  gene- 
rally expected  that  he  would  be  acquitted. 

The  young  lady  Spencer  and  I  are  become  very  thick;  I  have  dined 
with  her  at  Lady  Lucan's,  and  met  her  at  the  blue  parties  there.  She  has 
invited  me  to  her  box  at  the  opera,  to  her  house  in  St.  James's  Place,  and 
at  the  Admiralty,  whither  the  family  removed  last  Saturday,  and  she  says 
I  must  come  to  her  the  15th,  22d,  and  29th  of  this  month,  when  I  shall 
see  a  huge  assembly.  Mrs.  Crewe  says  all  London  will  be  there.  She 
is  a  pleasant,  lively,  and  comical  creature,  with  more  talents  and  discern- 
ment than  are  expected  from  a  character  sifolatre.  My  lord  is  not  only 
the  handsomest  and  best  intentioned  man  in  the  kingdom,  but  at  present 
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the  most  useful  and  trul}'  patriotic.  And  then,  he  has  written  to  Vienna 
for  Metastasio's  three  inedited  volumes,  which  1  so  much  want  ere  I  ad- 
vance too  far  in  the  press  for  thern  to  be  of  any  use. 

I  am  hallooed  on  prodigiously  in  my  Metastasio  mania.  All  the  critics 
— Warton,  Twining,  Nares,  and  Dr.  Charles — say  that  his  Estratto  clelV 
Arte  Poetica  d'Aristotile,  which  I  am  now  translating,  is  the  best  piece  of 
dramatic  criticism  that  has  ever  been  written.  "Bless  my  heart !"  says 
Warton,  "  I,  that  have  been  all  my  life  defending  the  three  unities,  am 
overset."  "Ay,"  quoth  I,  "has  not  he  made  you  all  ashamed  of 'em? 
You  learned  folks  are  only  theorists  in  theatrical  matters,  but  Metastasio 
had  sixty  years'  successful  practice.  There ! — Go  to."  My  dear  Fanny, 
before  you  write  another  play,  you  must  read  Aristotle  and  Horace,  as 
expounded  by  my  dear  Metastasio.  But,  hasta.  You  know  when  I  take 
up  a  favourite  author,  as  a  Johnson,  a  Haydn,  or  a  Metastasio,  I  do  not 
soon  lay  him  down  or  let  him  be  run  down. 

The  club  has  been  very  much  crowded  this  season.  Mr.  Fox  was  at 
the  last,  and  Windham  !  who,  coming  late,  did  not  put  a  good  face  on  the 
discovery:  however,  all  were  very  loquacious  and  good-humoured.  We 
have  vacancies.  Poor  Sir  William  Jones  has  occasioned  one — but  black 
balls  have  been  plenty.  Three  or  four  d — lish  democrats,  Dieu  merci! 
have  had  the  door  shut  upon  'em. 

Here  it  strikes  three  o'clock  :  the  post  knell,  not  bell,  tolls  here,  and  I 
must  send  off  my  scrib :  but  I  will  tell  you,  though  I  need  not,  that,  now 
I  have  taken  up  Metastasio  again,  I  work  at  him  in  every  uninterrupted 
moment.  I  have  this  morning  attempted  his  charming  pastoral  in  "  i/ 
Re  Fastore  ;"— 

Alia  Selva,  al  Prato,  al'  fonte 

lo  n'andro'  col  gregge  amato : 
E  alia  selva,  al  fonte,  al  prato 

L'  idol  mio  con  me  verrk. 

In  quel  rozzo  angusto  tetto, 

Che  ricetto  a  noi  dar^, 
Con  la  gioja  e  col  diletio 

L'innocenza  alberghera,. 

I'll  give  you  the  translation,  because  the  last  stanza  is  a  portrait : — 

To  meadows,  woods,  and  fountains 

Our  tender  flocks  I'll  lead  ; 
In  meads  bepeath  the  mountains 

My  love  shall  see  them  feed. 

Our  simple  narrow  mansion 

Will  suit  our  station  well; 
There's  room  for  heart  expansion 

And  peace  and  joy  to  dwell. 

God  bless  you  !     A  thousand  compliments  and  loves  to  M.  d'Arblay. 

C.  B. 

FROM  MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Hermitage,  Bookham,  May  13,  1795. 

You  have  not  one  letter  to  translate,  my  dear  father,  from  your  favourite 
Metastasio,  more  gaily,  more  kindly  amiable,  than  this  last  original  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me.     Mr.  Cumberland  is  curious  and  surprising, — 
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Mrs.  Paradise,  the  very  woman, — Mr.  Hastings,  reviving, — Fox  and 
Windham,  good  dramatic  encountering;  but  the  best  of  all  is  the  story  of 
resuscitation,  and  the  happy  effect  of  bustle  and  exertion.  My  dearest 
father  is  so  made  for  society — that  is  the  truth  and  moral  of  the  fable — 
and  society  is  always  disposed  to  be  so  just  towards  him,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, when  he  is  shaken  back  to  it,  he  should  not,  like  the  man  of  Sicily, 
find  himself  put  to  rights.  For  bustle  and  exeviiou,  Vike  ^^  tobacco  hic^^ 
(how  learned  and  grand  I  am  in  my  illustrations!),  if  you  are  well,  may, 
by  over-draughting,  make  you  sick  ;  but,  after  a  short  repose,  and  a  little 
discipline  to  boot,  if  you  are  sick,  they  are  just  the  things  to  make  you 
well.  The  mind  wants  pulling  out  a  little,  to  recognise  its  own  elasticity. 
Horticulture  prospers  beyond  all  former  even  ideas  of  prosperity.  How, 
how  I  do  wish  you  could  come  and  take  an  hour's  work  here  1  it  would 
mingle  so  well  with  Metastasio  ! — the  employment — the  fragrant  surround- 
ing air — the  sweet  refreshing  landscape — and  your  partner  in  labour, — 
all  would  be  congenial  with  Metastasio,  and,  consequently,  with  you  ;  for 
you  know,  when  we  were  all  to  choose  who  we  would  be  if  not  our  dear 
identical  and  always  all-preferable  selves,  you  fixed  upon  Metastasio ;  and 
indeed,  in  many,  nay  most  respects,  it  would  hardly  be  a  change. 

To  be  sure,  as  you  say,  'tis  pity  M.  d'A.  and  his  rib  should  have  con- 
ceived such  an  antipathy  to  the  petit  monsieur  !  O  if  you  could  see  him 
now  !  My  mother  would  be  satisfied,  for  his  little  cheeks  are  beginning 
to  favour  of  the  trumpeter's,  and  Esther  would  be  satisfied,  for  he  eats 
like  an  embryo  alderman.  He  enters  into  all  we  think,  say,  mean,  and 
wish !  His  eyes  are  sure  to  sympathize  in  all  our  affairs  and  all  our  feel- 
ings, VVe  find  some  kind  reason  for  every  smile  he  bestows  upon  us, 
and  some  generous  and  disinterested  motive  for  every  grave  look. 

If  he  wants  to  be  danced,  we  see  he  has  discovered  that  his  gaiety  is 
exhilarating  to  us ;  if  he  refuses  to  be  moved,  we  take  notice  that  he  fears 
to  fatigue  us.  If  he  will  not  be  quieted  without  singing,  we  delight  in  his 
early  gout  for  les  beaux  arts.  If  he  is  immovable  to  all  we  can  devise 
to  divert  him,  we  are  edified  by  the  grand  serieux  of  his  dignity  and  phi- 
losophy :  if  he  makes  the  house  ring  with  loud  acclaim  because  his  food, 
at  first  call,  does  not  come  ready  warm  into  his  mouth,  we  hold  up  our 
hands  with  admiration  at  his  vivacity. 

Your  conversation  with  Mr.  Cumberland  astonished  me.  I  certainly 
think  his  experience  of  stage  effect,  and  his  interest  with  players,  so  im- 
portant, as  almost  instantly  to  wish  putting  his  sincerity  to  the  proof. 
How  has  he  got  these  two  characters — one,  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  de- 
testing all  works  but  those  he  owns,  and  all  authors  but  himself;  the 
other,  of  a  man  too  perfect  even  to  know  or  conceive  the  vices  of  the 
world,  such  as  he  is  painted  by  Goldsmith  in  '  Retaliation?'  And  which 
of  these  characters  is  true  ? 

I  am  not  at  all  without  thoughts  of  a  future  revise  of'  Edwy  and  Elgi- 
va,'  for  which  I  formed  a  plan  on  the  first  night,  from  what  occurred  by 
the  representation.  And  let  me  own  to  you,  when  you  commend  my 
"  bearing  so  w^ell  a  theatrical  drubbing,"  I  am  by  no  means  enabled  to 
boast  I  bear  it  with  conviction  of  my  utter  failure.  The  piece  was  cer- 
tainly not  heard,  and  therefore  not  really  judged.  The  audience  finished 
with  an  unmixed  applause  on  hearing  it  was  withdrawn  for  alterations, 
and  I  have  considered  myself  in  the  publicly  accepted  situation  of  having 
at  my  own  option  to  let  the  piece  die,  or  attempt  its  resuscitation, — its 
reform,  as  Mr.  Cumberland  calls  it.  However,  I  have  not  given  one  mo- 
ment to  the  matter  since  my  return  to  the  Hermitage. 

F.  D'A. 
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P.  S. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  good  news  of  the  revival  of  poor 
Mr.  Burke.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  this  fatality  in  his  family?  I 
am  glad,  nevertheless,  with  all  my  heart,  of  Mr.  Hastings's  honourable 
acquittal. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Chelsea  College,  June  9,  1795. 
My  dear  Fanny,— I  have  been  such  an  evapore  lately,  that,  if  I  were 
near  enough  to  accost  you,  it  would  be  in  Susey's  exclamation,  when  she 
was  just  arrived  from  France,  and  had  stayed  at  Mrs.  Lewis's  till  tea 
o'clock  at  night — "  Que  je  suis  libertine,  papa  /"  and  Quejesuis  lihertin, 
■'inajille!  Three  huge  assemblies  at  Spencer  House;  two  dinners  at  the 
Duke  of  Leeds's ;  two  clubs  ;  a  dejeuner  at  Mrs.  Crewe's  villa  at  Hamp- 
stead  ,•  a  dinner  at  Lord  Macartney's  ;  two  ditto  at  Mr.  Crewe's  ;  two  phi- 
losophical conversaziones  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  ;  Haydn's  benefit ;  Salo- 
mon's ditto,  &c.  &c.  What  profligacy !  But  what  argufies  all  this 
festivity? — 'tis  all  vanity  and  exhalement  of  spirit.  I  am  tired  to  death  of 
it  all,  while  your  domestic  and  maternal  joys  are  as  fresh  as  the  roses  in 
your  garden.  And  here  let  me  congratulate  your  honest  gardener  on  "  the 
clouds  dropping  fatness," — "  visiting  each  plant,  and  feeling 

"  Flowers,  worthy  Paradise. 
To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning-  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  he  now  will  rise, 
And  at  his  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
His  flowery  arbours  and  his  alleys  green 
Thi  t  mock  his  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  his  to  lop  their  wanton  growth : 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrewn,  unsightly  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  ye  mean  to  tread  with  ease." 

Mason  has  sent  me  his  "  Essays  on  Church  Music"  (the  only  book  he 
gave  away,  according  to  Mr.  Stonehewer).  He  is  very  civil  to  me  in  all 
parts  of  his  book  ;  but  is  more  tolerant  to  parochial  psalmody  than  I  have 
been  in  my  life,  or  ever  shall  be;  but  for  this  he  apologises,  and  1  laugh 
at  the  cause  of  our  difference. 

I  must  tell  you  what  happened  at  Mrs.  Crewe's  dejeuner.  I  arrived 
late,  and  met  many  people  coming  away,  but  still  found  the  house  and 
gardens  full  of  fashionables.  It  was  a  cold-lunch  day,  and,  after  eating 
was  over,  people  went  into  the  bit  of  a  garden  to  a  lottery,  or  to  take  a  turn. 
Among  the  peripatetico-politicians,  there  was  Lord  Sheffield,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Canning,  with  abundance  of  et  ceteras,  and  Mr.  Erskine. 
On  meeting  him  and  Mrs.  Erskine,  we  renewed  last  year's  acquaintance. 
After  we  had  passed  each  other  several  times,  we  got  into  conversation, 
and  what  do  you  think  about,  but  the  reform  of  parliament  ?  He  told  me 
his  whole  plan  of  virtuous  representation  ; — what  new  county  members 
were  to  be  added,  what  rotten  boroughs  destroyed  ;  and  his  ideas  of  keep- 
ing down  corruption  from  ruining  the  state.  It  is  not  to  be  quite  universal 
suffrage  at  elections,  which  are  to  be  triennial,  &c.  &c. 

"  VVell,  but,"  says  I  quietly,  "  can  government  go  on  without  influence, 
or  a  majority  when  its  measures  are  good?" 

*'  Oh,  yes ;  the  people  will  be  in  good  humour,  and  easily  governed." 

"  But,  my  good  Sir  ! — you,  who  understand  these  things  so  much  better 
than  I,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me,  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  Reform,  if  the 
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present  Constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  allowed  to  subsist, 
but  to  make  it  easy  to  pull  down  a  minister,  at  least?  and  if  it  is  rendered 
easy  to  pull  down  Mr.  Pitt,  will  it  not  be  easy,  likewise,  to  pull  down  JMr. 
Fox,  or  any  successor  1" 

He  did  not  seem  prepared  for  so  queer  a  question  ;  he  shuffled  about, 
and  gave  me  an  equivocal  No,  which  more  clearly  said  Yes.  All  this 
while  he  had  hold  of  my  arm,  and  people  stared  at  our  intimacy,  while 
that  rogue  Mrs.  Crewe  and  the  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  were  upstairs, 
sitting  at  a  window,  wondering  and  laughing  at  our  confabulation. 

I  have  been  able  to  call  on  Lord  Orford  but  twice  since  my  illness.  He 
was  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  first  time;  the  second  I  found  him  alone,  and 
he  was  very  cordial,  quaint,  and  pleasant ;  mjade  great  inquiries  after  you  ; 
and  seemed  main  eager  about  my  Metastasio,  and, — would  you  think  it? — 
charged  me  to  give  plenty  of  translations  from  his  poetry. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Cumberland  since  my  last, — not  even  one  of 
his  three  successful  new  plays  in  one  season. 

I  received  of  Cadell's  son,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  balance  of  your 
pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  destitute  French  Priests,  which  I  immediately 
put  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Crewe, — 201.  7s.  She  insisted  on  your  mo- 
ther's having  the  pleasure  of  relieving  with  101.  of  it  some  of  her  nume- 
rous poor  emigrant  acquaintances,  but  since  has  had  it  refunded  to  her  for 
some  poor  miserable  English  nuns  lately  come  from  Holland,  who  are 
literally  starving  with  hunger,  and  in  want  of  every  necessary  of  life. 
Lady  Buckingham  and  Mrs.  Crewe  visit  them  at  Bayswater,  and  admi- 
nister to  them  every  assistance  in  their  power.  God  bless  you  ! 

C.  B, 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  . 


Bookham,  June  15,  '95. 

No,  my  dear  M ,  no  ; — "  this  poor  intercourse"  shall  never  cease, 

while  the  hand  that  writes  this  assurance  can  hold  a  pen  !  I  have  been 
very  much  touched  with  your  letter,  its  affection,  and  its — everything.  Do 
not  for  the  world  suffer  this  our  only  communication  to  "  dwindle  away ;" 
for  me,  though  the  least  punctual  of  all  correspondents,  I  am,  perhaps,  the 
most  faithful  of  all  friends ;  for  my  regard,  once  excited,  keeps  equal 
energy  in  absence  as  in  presence,  and  an  equally  fond  and  minute  interest 
in  those  for  whom  I  cherish  it,  whether  I  see  them  but  at  the  distance  of 
years,  or  with  every  day's  sun.  Sun  it  is,  even  in  winter,  that  shines 
upon  sights  so  sweet  as  of  persons  beloved.  My  dear  and  darling  sister 
Phillips  will  now  once  more  experience  this  truth,  for  last  Monday  she 
left  Mickleham — Norbury  Park — Bookham — every  spot  most  dear  to 
her,  to  go  and  live  in  London  !  Will  she,  think  you,  for  that,  be  ever 
absent  from  my  mind  ?     Will  my  new  ties,  dear  almost  to  adoration  as 

they  are  to  me,  ever  obliterate  my  former  ones  ?     No,  my  dear  M , 

all  those  whom  I  best  love  have  something,  more  or  less,  of  resemblance 
one  to  another;  each,  therefore,  rather  helps  than  mars  my  affection  for 
the  rest.  I  love  nohody  for  nothing;  I  am  not  so  tindery  !  therefore  there 
must  be  change  in  the  object  before  there  can  be  any  in  me. 

I  have  much  to  say  to  you — 

And  lastly,  let  me  hasten  to  tell  you  something  of  myself  that  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  that  you  should  hear  from  any  other,  as  your  too  susceptible 
mind  would  be  hurt  again,  and  that  would  grieve  me  quite  to  the  heart. 
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I  have  a  long  work,  which  a  long  time  has  been  in  hand,  that  I  mean 
to  publish  soon — in  about  a  year.  Should  it  succeed,  like  "  Evelina"  and 
"  CeciHa,"  it  may  be  a  little  portion  to  our  Bambino.  We  wish,  therefore, 
to  print  it  for  ourselves  in  this  hope  ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  press  are  so 
enormous,  so  raised  by  these  late  Acts,  that  it  is  out  of  all  question  for  us 
to  afford  it.  We  have,  therefore,  been  led  by  degrees  to  listen  to  counsel 
of  some  friends,  and  print  it  by  subscription.  This  is  in  many — many 
ways  unpleasant  and  unpalatable  to  us  both  ;  but  the  real  chance  of  real 
use  and  benefit  to  our  little  darling  overcomes  all  scruples,  and,  therefore, 
to  work  we  go  ! 

You  will  feel,  I  dare  believe,  all  I  could  write  on  this  subject;  I  once 
rejected  such  a  plan,  formed  for  me  by  Mr.  Burke,  where  books  were  to  be 
kept  by  ladies,  not  booksellers,— the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mrs.  Bosca- 
wen,  and  Mrs.  Crewe;  but  I  was  an  individual  then,  and  had  no  cares  of 
times  to  come :  now,  thank  Heaven  !  this  is  not  the  case  ; — and  when  I 
look  at  my  little  boy's  dear,  innocent,  yet  intelligent  face,  I  defy  any  pur- 
suit to  be  painful  that  may  lead  to  his  good. 

Adieu,  my  ever  dear  friend ! 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  June  18,  '95. 

My  dearest  Father, — How  I  rejoice  my  business  letter  did  not  arrive 
an  hour  or  two  sooner  !  It  might  have  so  turned  your  thoughts  to  itself 
as  to  have  robbed  me  of  "'fore  George!  a  more  excellent  song  than 
t'other  !"  I  would  not  have  lost  it — I  had  almost  said — for  all  my  sub- 
scription ;  and  I  should  quite  have  said  it,  if  I  listened  more  to  impulse 
than  to  interest. 

How  I  should  have  enjoyed  being  with  "  that  rogue,"  as  you  call  Mrs. 
Crewe,  and  Lady  Buckingham,  peering  at  you  and  Mr.  Erskine  confab- 
bing so  lovingly  !  .  .  .  But  I  must  fly  from  all  this,  and  from  our  garden, 
and  our  Bambino,  to  write  first  upon  business, — or  this,  and  those,  will 
presently  swallow  all  my  paper  by  dearer,  more  congenial  attraction. 

All  our  deliberations  made,  even  after  your  discouraging  calculations. 
we  still  mean  to  hazard  the  publishing  by  subscription.  And,  indeed,  I 
had  previously  determined,  when  I  changed  my  state,  to  set  aside  all  my 
innate  and  original  abhorrences,  and  to  regard  and  use  as  resources,  my- 
self, what  had  always  been  considered  as  such  by  others.  Without  this 
idea,  and  this  resolution,  our  hermitage  must  have  been  madness.  With 
them, — T  only  wish  my  dear  and  kind  father  could  come  and  work  at  it, 
with  Abdomoline,  to  cure  his  lumbago,  as  Abdolomine  says  it  would 
surely  do  ;  and  he  would  then  see  its  comforts,  its  peace,  its  harmony,  and 
its  little  "  perennial  plant,"  and  see  many  a  view  of  retired  life  which  he 
may  have  read  as  romantic,  yet  felt  as  desirable,  realized.  But  here  I  am 
running  away  from  this  same  business  again  ! 

I  am  extremely  glad  you  mean  to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Crewe.  Her 
former  great  kindness,  in  voluntary  propositions  of  exertion  upon  a  similar 
plan,  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  consequently  never  ceased  to  be  grateful 
for,  though  my  then  shyness  and  peculiarly  strung  nerves,  made  its  pros- 
pect terrific,  not  alluring,  to  me.  Now,  when  I  look  at  my  dear  baby,  and 
see  its  dimpling  smiles,  and  feel  its  elastic  springs,  I  think  how  small  is 
the  sacrifice  of  such  feelings  for  such  a  blessing.  You  enchant  me  by 
desiring  more  infantile  biography.  With  what  delight  I  shall  obey  such 
a  call,  and  report  progress  of  his  wonders  from  letter  to  letter ! 
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But — to  business  again.  T  like  well  the  idea  of  giving  no  name  at  all, 
— why  should  not  I  have  my  mystery  as  well  as  Udolpho? — but,  .  .  . 
"  now,  don't  fly,  Dr,  Burney !" — I  own  I  do  not  like  calling  it  a  novel ;  it 
gives  so  simply  the  notion  of  a  mere  love-story,  that  I  recoil  a  little  from 
it.  I  mean  this  work  to  be  sketches  of  characters  and  morals  put  in  ac- 
tion,— not  a  romance.  I  remember  the  word  novel  was  long  in  the  way 
of'  Celicia,'  as  I  was  told  at  the  Queen's  house ;  and  it  was  not  permitted 
to  be  read  by  the  Princesses  till  sanctioned  by  a  Bishop's  recommendation, 
— the  late  Dr.  Ross  of  Exeter. 

Will  you  then  suffer  mon  amour  propre  to  be  saved  by  the  proposals 
running  thus? — Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  in  six  volumes 
duodecimo,  a  new  work  by  the  author  of  '  Evelina'  and  '  Cecilia.' 

How  grieved  I  am  you  do  not  like  my  heroine's  name  !* — the  prettiest 
in  nature!  I  remember  how  many  people  did  not  like  that  of  Evelina, 
and  called  it  "  affected"  and  "  missish,"  till  they  read  the  book,  and  then 
they  got  accustomed  in  a  ^ew  pages,  and  afterwards  it  was  much  approved. 

I  must  leave  this  for  the  present  untouched  ;  for  the  force  of  the  name 
attached  by  the  idea  of  the  character,  in  the  author's  mind,  is  such,  that 
I  should  not  know  how  to  sustain  it  by  any  other  for  a  long  while.  In 
'Cecilia'  and  '  Evelina'  'twas  the  same:  the  names  of  all  the  personages 
annexed,  with  me,  all  the  ideas  I  put  in  motion  with  them.  The  work  is 
so  far  advanced,  that  the  personages  are  all,  to  me,  as  so  many  actual  ac- 
quaintances, whose  memoirs  and  opinions  I  am  committing  to  paper.  I 
will  make  it  the  best  I  can,  my  dearest  father.  I  will  neither  be  indolent, 
nor  negligent,  nor  avaricious.  I  can  never  half  answer  the  expectations 
that  seem  excited.  I  must  try  to  forget  them,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  continual 
quivering. 

Mrs.  Cooke,  my  excellent  neighbour,  came  in  just  now,  to  read  me  a 
paragraph  of  a  letter  from  Mrs..  Leigh,  of  Oxfordshire,  her  sister.  .  .  . 
After  much  of  civility  about  the  new  work  and  its  author,  it  finishes  thus  : 
— "  Mr.  Hastings  I  saw  just  now  :  I  told  him  what  was  going  forward  ; 
he  gave  a  great  jump,  and  exclaimed,  '  Well,  then,  now  I  can  serve  her, 
thank  Heaven,  and  I  will !  I  will  write  to  Anderson  to  engage  Scotland, 
and  I  will  attack  the  East  Indies  myself!'  " 

F.  D'A. 

P.  S. — The  Bambino  is  half  a  year  old  this  day. 

N  B. — I  have  not  heard  the  Park  or  Tower  guns.  I  imagine  the 
wind  did  not  set  right. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  THE  COMPTE  DE  NARBONNE.t 

Bookham,  26th  December,  1795. 

What  a  letter,  to  terminate  so  long  and  painful  a  silence  !  It  has  pene- 
trated us  with  sorrowing  and  indignant  feelings.  Unknown  to  M.  d'Ar- 
blay,  whose  grief  and  horror  are  upon  the  point  of  making  him  quite  ill, 
I  venture  this  address  to  his  most  beloved  friend;  and  before  I  seal  it,  I 
will  give  him  the  option  to  burn  or  underwrite  it. 

^  I  shall  be  brief  in  what  I  have  to  propose:  sincerity  need  not  be  loqua- 
cious, and  M.  de  Narbonne  is  too  kind  to  demand  phrases  for  ceremony. 
Should  your  present  laudable  but  melancholy  plan  fail,  and  should  no- 

*  The  name  was  then  Ariella,  changed  afterwards  to  Camilla. 

t  This  letter  was  written  during  his  embarrassments  from  the  French  Revolution, 
and  in  answer  to  a  letter  expressing  bitter  disappointment  from  repeated  losses. 
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thing  better  offer,  or  till  something  can  be  arranged,  will  you,  dear  sir, 
condescend  to  share  the  poverty  of  our  Hermitage?  Will  you  take  a 
little  cell  under  our  rustic  roof,  and  fare  as  we  fare?  What  to  us  two 
hermits  is  cheerful  and  happy,  wiil  to  you,  indeed,  be  miserable ;  but  it 
will  be  some  solace  to  the  goodness  of  your  heart  to  witness  our  content- 
ment ; — to  dig  with  M.  d'A.  in  the  garden  will  be  of  service  to  your  health; 
to  nurse  sometimes  with  me  in  the  parlour  will  be  a  relaxation  to  your 
mind.  You  will  not  blush  to  own  your  little  godson.  Come,  then,  and 
give  him  your  blessing;  relieve  the  wounded  feelings  of  his  father — oblige 
his  mother — and  turn  hermit  at  Bookham,  till  brighter  suns  invite  you 
elsewhere. 

F.  d'Arblay. 

You  will  have  terrible  dinners,  alas ! — but  your  godson  comes  in  for 
the  dessert. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1796. 

Letter  of  Compte  de  Narbonne  to  Madame  d'Arblay — Publication  of  Camilla — Ma- 
dame d'Arblay's  visit  to  Windsor — Interview  with  the  Queen — Interest  of  the  King 
m  Madame  d'Arblay's  new  work — Conversation  with  his  Majesty — Another  inter- 
view with  the  Queen — Conversation  with  her  Majesty,  the  Princesses  Ehzabeth  and 
Augusta — Munificence  of  their  Majesties — Conversation  with  the  Princesses — The 
Royal  Family  on  the  terrace — The  King's  reception  of  M.  d'Arblay — The  Queen 
and  the  Duchess  of  York — Sale  of  Camilla  compared  with  that  of  the  writer's  pre- 
vious works — The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg — Criticism  on 
Camilla — Death  of  Dr.  Burney's  second  wife — Visit  to  Norbury  Park — The  Pursuits 
of  Literature — Unfavourable  opinion  of  Caleb  Williams — The  Comte  de  Lally  To- 
lendal  and  his  daughter — Mason's  name  struck  out  of  Mrs.  Delany's  will — The  Pitt 
subscription. 

THE  COMTE  DE  NARBONNE  TO  MONSIEUR  AND  MADAME     ^ 
D'ARBLAY. 

Gleresse,  ee  24  Janvier,  1796. 

Le  sort  aura  beau  faire ;  mon  aimable  soeur,  il  me  paroit  impossible  que 
je  sois  jamais  bien  malheureux  tant  qu'il  ne  m'otera  pas  le  bien  inexpri- 
mable  de  ecevoir  des  lettres  comme  celles  que  vous  vous  reunissiez  pour 
m'ecrire.  Quel  tresor  a  trouve  mon  d'Arblay  !  Vous  croyez  peut-etre 
que  c'est  de  vous  dont  je  parle?  Je  ne  dis  pas  tout  a  fait  non — mais  je 
parle  aussi  de  ses  richesses,  que  je  partagerai  surement,  avec  encore  plus 
de  bonheur  que  de  reconnaissance,  des  qu'il  sera  bien  decide  qu'il  faut  que 
vous  vous  chargiez  de  moi.  Mais  je  vais  lui  expliquer  comme  quoi  votre 
adorable  amitie  s'est  trop  vivement  alarmee,  et  que  je  ne  suis  pas  tout  a 
fait  encore  sans  quelques  petites  ressources  et  esperances.  A  vous,  ma 
sceur,  je  ne  veux  vous  parler  que  de  mon  fiUeul,  vous  prier  de  lui  apprcndre 
a  prononcer  mon  nom — a  le  confondre  avec  celui  de  nos  amis  de  Norbury. 
Quel  paradis  vous  faites  et  vous  habitez  !  et  que  je  serai  heureux,  si  le  sort 
pent  jamais  m'y  donner  une  place  ou  je  ne  vous  -sois  pas  par  trop  in-  I 
commode.  ' 

Je  ne  vous  remercie  pas,  mon  ami,  mais  je  vous  dirai  que  rien  dans  la 
vie  ne  m'a  fait  une  plus  douce  sensation  de  bonheur  que  votre  lettre  ;  aussi, 
ne  doutez  pas  que  je  n'accepte  tout — tout  ce  que  vous  voudriez  faire  pour 
moi,  quand  il  ne  me  restera  que  vous  dans  le  monde  ;  car  je  suis  bien  sur    i 
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que  vous  ne  me  manquerez  jamais.  Mais,  au  vrai,  je  n'ai,  pour  le  moment, 
aucun  besoin  de  vous,  et  je  suis  meme  un  peu  plus  pres  de  quelques  espe- 
rances :  d'abord,  Ferdinand,  qui  est  revenu  en  France,  a  deja  trouve  le 
moyen  de  me  faire  passer  quelques  louis,  et  il  m'en  promet  quelques  autres 
sous  peu  de  tems.  Voila  done  pour  le  present, — et  quant  a  I'avenir,  il 
vient  d'etre  rendu  une  loi,  qui,  en  otant  a  mon  pere  les  deux  tiers  de  son 
bien  attendu  I'emigration  de  ses  deux  enfans,  assure,  au  moins,  I'autre 
tiers  a  son  heritier  naturel,  qui  est  ma  fille,  et  qui,  heureusement,  je  n'ai  pas 
fait  sortir ;  ainsi  vous  voyez  que  son  avenir  et  le  mien  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait 
desespere.  Mais,  pour  veiller  a  tout  cela,  vous  voyez  que  je  ne  dois  pas 
m'eloigner  des  frontieres  de  la  France  :  ainsi,  quelque  appetit  que  vous  me 
donniez  d'etre  pauvre  avec  vous,  il  faut  que  je  le  sois  tout  seul  encore 
quelque  temps. 

Ne  vous  efFrayez  done  pas  sur  moi,  mon  ami ;  je  passe  ici  assez  douce- 
ment  ma  vie  entre  Madame  de  la  Chartre,  que  vous  aimez,  et  Madame  de 
Laval,  que  vous  aimeriez.  Nous  nous  etourdissons  sur  I'avenir,  et  je  suis 
aussi  heureux  que  ma  situation  le  comporte.  D'ailieurs  en  verite,  est-il 
permis  de  se  plaindre,  lorsqu'il  existe  tantd'infortunessans  ancun  espoir  ? 

De  Narbonne. 

[During  the  years  1794  and  1795,  Madame  d'Arblay  finished  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press  her  third  novel,  "  Camilla,"  which  was  published  partly 
by  subscription  in  1796  ;  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  Mrs.  Lock,  kindly  keeping  lists,  and  re- 
ceiving the  names  of  subscribers. 

This  work  having  been  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Queen,  the  au- 
thoress was  desirous  of  presenting  the  first  copy  to  her  Majesty,  and  made 
a  journey  to  Windsor  for  that  honour.] 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  July  10,  1796. 

If  I  had  as  much  of  time  as  of  matter  my  dear  father,  what  an  immense 
letter  should  I  write  you  !  But  I  have  still  so  many  book  oddments  of 
accounts,  examinations,  directions,  and  little  household  affairs  to  arrange, 
that,  with  baby-kissing  included,  I  expect  I  can  give  you  to-day  only  part 
the  first  of  an  excursion  which  I  mean  to  comprise  in  four  parts :  so  here 
begins. 

The  books  were  ready  at  eleven  or  twelve,  but  not  so  the  tailor  !  The 
three  Miss  Thrales  came  to  a  short  but  cordial  hand-shaking  at  the  last 
minute,  by  appointment ;  and  about  half-past  three  we  set  forward.  I 
had  written  the  day  before  to  my  worthy  old  friend  Mrs.  Agnew,  the 
housekeeper,  erst,  of  my  revered  Mrs.  Delany,  to  secure  us  rooms  for  one 
day  and  night,  and  to  Miss  Planta  to  make  known  I  could  not  set  out  till 
late. 

When  we  came  into  Windsor  at  seven  o'clock,  the  way  to  Mrs.  Ag- 
new's  was  so  intricate  that  we  could  not  find  it,  till  oneof  the  King's  foot- 
men recollecting  me,  I  imagine,  came  forward,  a  volunteer,  and  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  chaise  to  show  the  postilion  the  house. — N.  B.  No  bad 
omen  to  worldly  augurers. 

Arrived,  Mrs.  Agnew  came  forth  with  faithful  attachment,  to  conduct 
us  to  our  destined  lodgings.  I  wrote  hastily  to  Miss  Planta,  to  announce 
to  the  Queen  that  I  was  waiting  the  honour  of  her  Majesty's  commands  ; 
and  then  began  preparing  for  my  appearance  the  next  morning,  when  I 
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expected  a.  summons ;  but  Miss  Planta  came  instantly  herself  from  the 
Queen,  with  orders  of  immediate  attendance,  as  her  Majesty  would  see 
me  directly  !  The  King  was  just  gone  upon  the  terrace,  but  her  Majesty 
did  not  walk  that  evening. 

Mrs.  Agnew  was  my  maid.  Miss  Planta  my  arranger;  my  landlord, 
who  was  a  hair-dresser,  came  to  my  head,  and  M.  d'Arblay  was  general 
superintendent.  The  haste  and  the  joy  went  hand  in  hand,  and  I  was 
soon  equipped,  though  shocked  at  my  own  precipitance  in  sending  before 
I  was  already  visible.  Who,  however,  could  have  expected  such  prompt 
admission?  and  in  an  evening? 

M.  d'Arblay  helped  to  carry  the  books  as  far  as  to  the  gates.  My 
lodgings  were  as  near  to  them  as  possible.  At  the  first  entry  towards  the 
Queen's  lodge  we  encountered  Dr.  Fisher  and  his  lady  :  the  sight  of  me 
there,  in  a -dress  announcing  indisputably  whither  I  was  hieing,  was  such 
an  astonishment,  that  they  looked  at  me  rather  as  a  recollected  spectre 
than  a  renewed  acquaintance.  When  we  came  to  the  iron  rails,  poor 
Miss  Planta,  in  much  fidget,  begged  to  take  the  books  from  M.  d'Arblay, 
terrified,  I  imagine,  lest  French  feet  should  contaminate  the  gravel  within! 
— while  he,  innocent  of  her  fears,  was  insisting  upon  carrying  them  as  far 
as  to  the  house,  till  he  saw  I  took  part  with  Miss  Planta,  and  he  was  then 
compelled  to  let  us  lug  in  ten  volumes  as  we  could. 

The  King  was  already  returned  from  the  terrace,  the  page  in  waiting 
told  us.  "  O,  then  1"  said  Miss  Planta,  "  you  are  too  late !"  However,  I 
went  into  my  old  dining-parlour ;  while  she  said  she  would  see  if  any  one 
could  obtain  the  Queen's  commands  for  another  time.  I  did  not  stay  five 
minutes  ruminating  upon  the  dinners,  "  gone  where  the  chickens,"  &c., 
when  Miss  Planta  returned,  and  told  me  the  Queen  would  see  me 
instantly. 

The  Queen  was  in  her  dressing-room,  and  with  only  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth. Her  reception  was  the  most  gracious  imaginable ;  yet,  when  she 
saw  my  emotion  in  thus  meeting  her  again,  she  was  herself  by  no  means 
quite  unmoved.  I  presented  my  little — yet  not  small — offering,  upon  one 
knee,  placing  them,  as  she  directed,  upon  a  table  by  her  side,  and  ex- 
pressing, as  well  as  I  could,  my  devoted  gratitude  for  her  invariable  good- 
ness to  me.  She  then  began  a  conversation,  in  her  old  style,  upon  vari- 
ous things  and  people,  with  all  her  former  graciousness  of  manner,  which 
soon,  as  she  perceived  my  strong  sense  of  her  indulgence,  grew  into  even 
all  its  former  kindness.  Particulars  I  have  now  no  room  for ;  but  when, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  she  said,  "  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  here, 
Madame  d'Arblay?"  and  I  answered,  "  We  have  no  intentions,  ma'am," 
she  repeated,  laughing,  "  You  have  no  intentions! — Well,  then,  if  you  can 
come  again  to-morrow  morning,  you  shall  see  the  Princesses." 

She  then  said  she  would  not  detain  me  at  present;  and,  encouraged  by 
all  that  had  passed,  I  asked  if  I  might  presume  to  put  at  the  door  of  the 
King's  apartment  a  copy  of  my  little  work.  She  hesitated,  but  with 
smiles  the  most  propitious;  then  told  me  to  fetch  the  books ;  and  whis- 
pered something  to  the  Princess  P^lizabeth,  who  left  the  room  by  another 
door  at  the  same  moment  that  T  retired  for  the  other  set. 

Almost  immediately  upon  my  return  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  King  entered  the  apartment,  and  entered  it  to  receive  himself 
my  little  offering. 

"  Madame  d'Arblay,"  said  her  Majesty,  "  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Boscawen 
is  to  have  the  third  set ;  but  the  first — your  Majesty  will  excuse  me — is 
mine." 
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This  was  not,  you  will  believe,  thrown  away  upon  me.  The  King, 
smiling,  said,  "  Mrs.  Boscawen,  I  hear,  has  been  very  zealous." 

I  confirmed  this,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  eagerly  called  out,  "  Yes, 
Sir!  and  while  Mrs.  Boscawen  kept  a  book  for  Madame  d'Arblay,  the 
Duchess  of  Beaufort  kept  one  for  Mrs.  Boscawen." 

This  led  to  a  little  discourse  upon  the  business,  in  which  the  King's 
countenance  seemed  to  speak  a  benign  interest  ,•  and  the  Queen  then  said, 

"  This  book  was  begun  here.  Sir."    .Which  already  I  had  mentioned. 

"And  what  did  you  write  of  it  here?"  cried  he.  "  How  far  did  you  go? 
Did  you  finish  any  part?  or  only  form  the  skeleton?" 

"  Just  that.  Sir,"  I  answered  ;  "  the  skeleton  was  formed  here,  but  no- 
thing was  completed.     I  worked  it  up  in  my  little  cottage." 

"  And  about  what  time  did  you  give  to  it  ?" 

"  All  my  time.  Sir ;  from  the  period  I  planned  publishing  it,  I  devoted 
myself  to  it  wholly.  I  had  no  episode  but  a  little  baby.  My  subject 
grew  upon  me,  and  increased  my  materials  to  a  bulk  that  I  am  afraid  will 
be  more  laborious  to  wade  through  for  the  reader  than  for  the  writer." 

"Are  you  much  frightened?"  cried  he,  smiling;  "  as  much  frightened 
as  you  were  before?" 

"  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  know  yet.  Sir.  I  received  the  fair  sheets 
of  the  last  volume  only  last  night.  I  have,  therefore,  had  no  leisure  for 
fear.  And  sure  I  am,  happen  what  may  to  the  book  from  the  critics,  it 
can  never  cause  me  pain  in  any  proportion  with  the  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness I  owe  to  it." 

I  am  sure  I  spoke  most  sincerely;  and  he  looked  kindly  to  believe  me. 

He  asked  if  Mr.  Lock  had  seen  it ;  and,  when  I  said  no,  seemed  comi- 
cally pleased,  as  if  desirous  to  have  it  in  its  first  state.  He  asked  next  if 
Dr.  Burney  overlooked  it ;  and,  upon  the  same  answer,  looked  with  the 
same  satisfaction.  He  did  not  imagine  how  it  would  have  passed  current 
with  my  dearest  father:  he  appeared  only  to  be  glad  it  would  be  a  genu- 
ine work  ;  but,  laughingly,  said,  "  So  you  kept  it  quite  snug  ?" 

"  Not  intentionally.  Sir,  but  from  my  situation  and  my  haste ;  I  should 
else  have  been  very  happy  to  have  consulted  my  father  and  Mr.  Lock; 
but  I  had  so  much,  to  the  last  moment,  to  write,  that  I  literally  had  not  a 
moment  to  hear  what  could  be  said.  The  work  is  longer  by  the  whole 
fifth  volume  than  I  had  first  planned ;  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  look 
at  its  size,  and  afraid  my  readers  would  have  been  more  obliged  to  me  if 
I  had  left  so  much  out  than  for  putting  so  much  in." 

He  laughed  ;  and  inquired  who  corrected  my  proofs  1 

"  Only  myself,"  I  answered. 

"  Why,  some  authors  have  told  me,"  cried  he,  "  that  they  are  the  last 
to  do  that  work  for  themselves.  They  know  so  well  by  heart  what  ought 
to  be,  that  they  run  on  without  seeing  what  is.  They  have  told  me,  be- 
sides, that  a  mere  plodding  head  is  best  and  surest  for  that  work ;  and  that 
the  livelier  the  imagination,  the  less  it  should  be  trusted  to." 

I  must  not  go  on  thus  minutely,  or  my  four  parts  will  be  forty.  But  a 
full  half-hour  of  graciousness,  I  could  almost  call  kindness,  was  accorded 
me,  though  the  King  came  from  the  concert  to  grant  it ;  and  it  broke  up 
by  the  Queen  saying,  "  I  have  told  Madame  d'Arblay  that,  if  she  can  come 
again  to-morrow,  she  shall  see  the  Princesses." 

The  King  bowed  gently  to  my  grateful  obeisance  for  this  offer,  and  told 
me  I  should  not  know  the  Princess  Amelia,  she  was  so  much  grown, 
adding,  "  She  is  taller  than  you  !" 

I  expressed  warmly  my  delight  in  the  permission  of  seeing  their  Royal 
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Highnesses  ;  and  their  Majesties  returned  to  the  concert-room.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  stayed,  and  flew  up  to  me,  crying,  "  How  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  here  again,  my  dear  Miss  Burney ! — T  beg  your  pardon,  Madame 
d'Arblay  I  mean — but  I  always  call  all  my  friends  by  their  maiden  names 
when  I  first  see  them  after  they  are  married." 

I  warmly  now  opened  upon  my  happiness  in  this  return  to  all  their 
sights,  and  the  condescension  and  sweetness  with  which  it  was  granted 
me  ;  and  confessed  I  could  hardly  behave  prettily  and  properly  at  my  first 
entrance  after  so  long  an  absence.  "  O,  I  assure  you  I  felt  for  you  !" 
cried  she  ;  "  I  thought  you  must  be  agitated ;  it  was  so  natural  to  you  to 
come  here — to  Mamma  !" 

You  will  believe,  my  dearest  father,  how  light-hearted  and  full  of  glee 
I  went  back  to  my  expecting  companion  :  Miss  Planta  accompanied  me, 
and  stayed  the  greatest  part  of  the  little  remaining  evening,  promising  to 
let  me  know  at  what  hour  I  should  wait  upon  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

The  next  morning,  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  my  old  footman,  Moss, 
came  with  Mile.  Jacobi's  compliments  to  M.  and  Madame  d'Arblay,  and 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Queen's  Lodge. 

Miss  Planta  arrived  at  ten,  with  her  Majesty's  commands  that  I  should 
be  at  the  Queen's  Lodge  at  twelve.  I  stayed,  meanwhile,  with  good  Mrs. 
Agnew,  and  M.  d'Arblay  made  acquaintance  with  her  worthy  husband, 
who  is  a  skilful  and  famous  botanist,  and  lately  made  gardener  to  the 
Queen  for  Frogmore  ;  so  M.  d'Arblay  consulted  him  about  our  cabbages  ! 
and  so,  if  they  have  not  now  a  high  flavour,  we  are  hopeless. 

At  eleven  M.  d'Arblay  again  ventured  to  esquire  me  to  the  rails  round 
the  lodge,  whence  I  showed  him  my  ci-devant  apartment,  which  he  lan- 
guished to  view  nearer.  I  made  a  visit  to  Mile.  Jacobi,  who  is  a  very 
good  creature,  and  with  whom  I  remained  very  comfortably  till  her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Princesses  returned  from  Frogmore,  where  they  had  passed 
two  or  three  hours.  Almost  immediately  I  was  summoned  to  the  Queen 
by  one  of  the  pages.     She  was  just  seated  to  her  hair-dresser. 

She  conversed  upon  various  public  and  general  topics  till  the  friseur  was 
dismissed,  and  then  I  was  honoured  with  an  audience,  quite  alone,  for  a 
full  hour  and  a  half.  In  this,  nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  her 
whole  manner  and  discourse.  The  particulars,  as  there  was  no  pause, 
would  fill  a  duodecimo  volume  at  least.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, whom  she  named  with  great  favour  ;  and  gave  me  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  delight  upon  his  belonging  to  the  Government.  We  had 
so  often  conversed  about  him  during  the  accounts  I  had  related  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial,  that  there  was  much  to  say  upon  the  acquisition  to  the 
administration,  and  my  former  round  assertions  of  his  goodness  of  heart 
and  honour.  She  inquired  how  you  did,  my  dearest  father,  with  an  air 
of  great  kindness;  and,  when  I  said  well,  looked  pleased,  as  she  an- 
swered, '■'•  I  was  afraid  he  was  ill,  for  I  saw  him  but  twice  last  year  at  our 
music." 

She  then  gave  me  an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  concert  to  the  Hay- 
market  since  the  time  I  was  admitted  to  it.  She  talked  of  some  books 
and  authors,  but  found  me  wholly  in  the  clouds  as  to  all  that  is  new.  She 
then  said,  "  What  a  very  pretty  book  Dr.  Burney  has  brought  out  upon 
Metastasio  1  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Pray  (smiling)  what  will 
he  bring  out  next?" 

"  As  yet,  Madam,  I  don't  know  of  any  new  plan." 

"  But  he  ivill  bring  out  something  else  ?" 

'*  Most  probably  ;  but  he  will  rest  a  little  first,  I  fancy." 
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"  Has  he  nothing  in  hand  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  now  know  of,  Madam." 

"  O,  but  he  soon  will !"  cried  she,  again  smiling. 

"  He  has  so  active  a  mind,  Ma'am,  that  I  believe  it  quite  impossible  to 
him  to  be  utterly  idle ;  but,  indeed,  I  know  of  no  present  design  being 
positively  formed." 

We  had  then  some  discourse  upon  the  new  connexion  at  Norbury  park 
— the  FitzGeralds,  &c.  ;  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  as  highly  as 
I  believe  her  to  deserve  of  Mrs.  Charles.  The  Queen  had  thought  Miss 
Angerstein  was  dead.  From  this  she  led  to  various  topics  of  our  former 
conferences,  both  in  persons  and  things,  and  gave  me  a  full  description  of 
her  new  house  at  Frogmore,  its  fitting  up,  and  the  share  of  each  Princess 
in  its  decoration. 

She  spoke  with  delight  of  its  quiet  and  ease,  and  her  enjoyment  of  its 
complete  retirement.  "  I  spend,"  she  cried,  "  there  almost  constantly  all 
my  mornings.  I  rarely  come  home  but  just  before  dinner,  merely  to 
dress  ;  but  to-day  I  came  sooner." 

This  was  said  in  a  manner  so  flattering,  I  could  scarce  forbear  the  air 
of  thanking  her ;  however,  I  checked  the  expression,  though  I  could  not 
the  inference  which  urged  it. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Princess  Elizabeth  appeared.  "  Is  the  Princess 
Royal  ready?"  said  the  Queen.  She  answered,  "  Yes  :"  and  her  Majesty 
then  told  me  I  might  go  to  her,  adding,  "You  know  the  way,  Madame 
d'Arblay."  And,  thus  licensed,  I  went  to  the  apartment  of  her  Royal 
Highness  upstairs.  She  was  just  quitting  it.  She  i-eceived  me  most  gra- 
ciously, and  told  me  she  was  going  to  sit  for  her  picture,  if  I  would  come 
and  stay  with  her  while  she  sat.  Miss  Bab  Planta  was  in  attendance,  to 
read  during  this  period.  The  Princess  Royal  ordered  me  a  chair  facing 
her ;  and  another  for  Miss  Bab  and  her  book,  which,  however,  was  never 
opened.  The  painter  was  Mr.  Dupont.  She  was  very  gay  and  very 
charming ;  full  of  lively  discourse  and  amiable  condescension. 

In  about  an  hour  the  Princess  Augusta  came  in  :  she  addressed  me 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  and,  when  she  had  looked  at  her  sister's  portrait, 
said,  '-  Madame  D'Arblay,  when  the  Princess  Royal  can  spare  you,  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  me,"  as  she  left  the  room.  I  did  not  flout  her ;  and 
when  I  had  been  an  hour  with  the  Princess  Royal,  she  told  me  she  would 
keep  me  no  longer  from  Augusta,  and  Miss  Planta  came  to  conduct  me  to 
the  latter. 

This  lovely  Princess  received  me  quite  alone ;  Miss  Planta  only  shut 
me  in  ;  and  she  then  made  me  sit  by  her,  and  kept  me  in  most  bewitching 
discourse  more  than  an  hour.  She  has  a  gaiety,  a  charm  about  her,  that 
is  quite  resistless;  and  much  of  true,  genuine,  and  very  original  humour. 
She  related  to  me  the  history  of  all  the  feats,  and  exploits,  and  dangers, 
and  escapes  of  her  brothers  during  last  year;  rejoicing  in  their  safety, 
yet  softly  adding,  "  Though  these  trials  and  difficulties  did  them  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

We  talked  a  little  of  France,  and  she  inquired  of  me  what  I  knew  of 
the  late  unhappy  Queen,  through  M.  d'Arblay  ;  and  spoke  of  her  with  the 
most  virtuous  discrimination  between  her  foibles  and  her  really  great 
qualities,  with  her  most  barbarous  end. 

She  then  dwelt  upon  Madame  Royale,  saying,  in  her  unaffected  man- 
ner, "  It's  very  odd  one  never  hears  what  sort  of  girl  she  is."  I  told  her 
all  I  had  gathered  from  M.  d'Arblay.  She  next  spoke  of  my  Bambino, 
indulging  me  in  recounting  his  faits  et  gestes  ;  and  never  moved  till  the 
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Princess  Royal  came  to  summon  her.  They  were  all  to  return  to  Frog- 
more  to  dinner.  "  We  have  detained  Madame  d'Arblay  between  us  the 
whole  morning,"  said  the  Princess  Royal,  with  a  gracious  smile.  "  Yes," 
cried  Princess  Augusta,  "  and  I  am  afraid  1  have  bored  her  to  death  ;  but 
when  once  I  begin  upon  my  poor  brothers,  I  can  never  stop  without  telling 
all  my  little  bits  of  glory."  She  then  outstayed  the  Princess  Royal  to 
tell  me  that,  when  she  was  at  Plymouth,  at  church,  she  saw  so  many  offi- 
cers' wives,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  helping  their  maimed  husbands,  or 
brothers,  or  sons,  that  she  could  not  forbear  whispering  to  the  Queen, 
"  Mamma,  how  lucky  it  is  Ernest  is  just  come  so  seasonably  with  that 
wound  in  his  face !  I  should  have  been  quite  shocked,  else,  not  to  have 
had  one  little  bit  of  glory  among  ourselves !" 

When  forced  away  from  this  sweet  creature,  I  went  to  Mile.  Jacobi, 
who  said,  "  But  where  is  M.  d'Arblay  ?"  Finding  it  too  late  for  me  to  go 
to  my  lodging  to  dress  before  dinner,  I  wrote  him  a  word,  which  immedi- 
ately brought  him  to  the  Queen's  Lodge:  and  there  I  shall  leave  my  dear 
father  the  pleasure  of  seeing  us,  mentally,  at  dinner,  at  my  ancient  table, 
— both  invited  by  the  Queen's  commands.  Miss  Gomm  was  asked  to 
meet  me,  and  the  repast  was  extremely  pleasant. 

Just  before  we  assembled  to  dinner  Mile.  Jacobi  desired  to  speak  with 
me  alone,  and,  taking  me  to  another  room,  presented  me  with  a  folded 
little  packet,  saying,  "  The  Queen  ordered  me  to  put  this  into  your  hands, 
and  said,  "Tell  Madame  d'Arblay  it  is  from  us  both.'"  It  was  an  hun- 
dred guineas.  I  was  confounded,  and  nearly  sorry,  so  little  was  such  a 
mark  of  their  goodness  in  my  thoughts.  She  added  that  the  King,  as  soon 
as  he  came  from  the  chapel  in  the  morning,  went  to  the  Queen's  dressing- 
room  just  before  he  set  out  for  the  levee,  and  put  into  her  hands  fifty 
guineas,  saying,  "  This  is  for  my  set!"  The  Queen  answered,  "  I  shall 
do  exactly  the  same  for  mine,"  and  made  up  the  packet  herself.  "  'Tis 
only,  she  said,  for  the  paper,  tell  Madame  d'Arblay — nothing  for  the 
trouble  !"  meaning  she  accepted  that. 

The  manner  of  this  was  so  more  than  gracious,  so  kind,  in  the  words 
us  bothi  that  indeed  the  money  at  the  time  was  quite  nothing  in  the  scale 
of  my  gratification ;  it  was  even  less,  for  it  almost  pained  me.  However, 
a  delightful  thought  that  in  a  few  minutes  occurred  made  all  light  and 
blythesome.  "  We  will  come,  then,"  I  cried,  "  once  a  year  to  VVindsor, 
to  walk  the  Terrace,  and  see  the  King,  Queen,  and  sweet  Princesses. 
This  will  enable  us,  and  I  shall  never  again  look  forward  to  so  long  a  de- 
privation of  their  sight."  This,  with  my  gratitude  for  their  great  good- 
ness, was  what  I  could  not  refrain  commissioning  her  to  report. 

Our  dinner  was  extremely  cheerful;  all  my  old  friends  were  highly 
curious  to  see  M.  d'Arblay,  who  was  in  spirits,  and,  as  he  could  address 
them  in  French,  and  at  his  ease,  did  not  seem  much  disapproved  of  by 
them.  I  went  to  my  lodging  afterwards  to  dress,  where  I  told  my  Monsieur 
this  last  and  unexpected  stroke,  which  gave  him  exactly  my  sensations, 
and  we  returned  to  tea.  We  had  hopes  of  the  Terrace,  as  my  Monsieur 
was  quite  eager  to  see  all  this  beloved  Royal  House.  The  weather,  how- 
ever, was  very  unpromising.  The  King  came  from  the  lodge  during  our 
absence;  but  soon  after  we  were  in  the  levee  three  Royal  coaches  arrived 
from  Frogmore :  in  the  first  was  the  Queen,  the  Princesses  Royal  and 
Augusta,  and  some  lady  in  waiting.  M.  d'Arblay  stood  by  me  at  a  win- 
dow to  see  them  ;  her  Majesty  looked  up  and  bowed  to  me,  and,  upon  her 
alighting,  she  looked  up  again.  This,  I  am  sure,  was  to  see  M.  d'Arblay, 
who  could  not  be  doubted,  as  he  wore  his  croix  the  whole  time  he  was  at 
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Windsor.  The  Princesses  bowed  also,  and  the  four  younger,  who  fol- 
lowed, all  severally  kissed  their  hands  to  me,  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  my 
companion  with  an  equal  expression  of  kindness  and  curiosity ;  he  there- 
fore saw  them  perfectly. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  page  came  to  say  "  The  Princesses  desire  to  see 
Madame  d'Arblay,"  and  he  conducted  me  to  the  apartment  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  which  is  the  most  elegantly  and  fancifully  ornamented  of  any 
in  the  Lodge,  as  she  has  most  delight  and  most  taste  in  producing  good 
effects. 

Here  the  fair  owner  of  the  chamber  received  me,  encircled  with  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Amelia,  and  no  attendant.  They  were  exactly  as  I 
had  left  them — kind,  condescending,  open,  and  delightful,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  Queen,  in  sparing  them  all  to  me  thus,  without  any  allay  of 
ceremony,  or  gtne  of  listening  mutes,  I  felt  most  deeply. 

They  were  all  very  gay,  and  I  not  very  sad,  so  we  enjoyed  a  perfectly 
easy  and  even  merry  half-hour  in  divers  discourses,  in  which  they  re- 
counted to  me  who  had  been  most  anxious  about  "  the  book,"  and  doubted 
not  its  great  success,  as  every  body  was  so  eager  about  it.  "  x\nd  I  must 
tell  you  one  thing,"  cried  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  "  the  King  is  very  much 
pleased  with  the  dedication." 

This  was,  you  will  be  sure,  a  very  touching  hearing  to  me ;  and  Prin- 
cess Mary  exclaimed,  "  And  he  is  very  difficult !" 

"  0,  yes,  he's  hardly  ever  pleased  with  a  dedication,"  cried  one  of  the 
Princesses.     "  He  almost  always  thinks  them  so  fulsome." 

"  1  was  resolved  I  would  tell  it  you,"  cried  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  amiable  than  this  pleasure  in  giving 
pleasure? 

***** 

I  now  explained  that  politics  were  always  left  out ;  that  once  I  had  had 
an  idea  of  bringing  in  such  as  suited  me,  but  that,  upon  second  thoughts, 
I  returned  to  my  more  native  opinion  they  were  not  a  feminine  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  and  that  I  even  believed,  should  the  little  work  suffi- 
ciently succeed  to  be  at  all  generally  read,  it  would  be  a  better  office  to 
general  readers  to  carry  them  wide  of  all  politics  to  their  domestic  fire- 
sides, than  to  open  new  matter  of  endless  debate. 

Soon  after  the  Princess  Augusta  came  in,  smiling  and  lovely.  Princess 
Royal  next  appeared  ;  Princess  Augusta  sat  down  and  charged  me  to  take 
a  chair  next  her.  Princess  Royal  did  not  stay  long,  and  soon  returned  to 
summon  her  sister  Augusta  down  stairs,  as  the  concert  was  begun;  but 
she  replied  she  could  not  come  yet ;  and  the  Princess  Royal  went  alone. 
We  had  really  a  most  delicious  chat  then. 

They  made  a  thousand  inquiries  about  my  book,  and  when  and  where 
it  was  written,  &c.,  and  how  I  stood  as  to  fright  and  fidget.  I  answered 
all  with  openness,  and  frankly  related  my  motives  for  the  publication. 
Everything  of  housekeeping,  I  told  them,  was  nearly  doubled  in  price  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  and  half  of  our  marriage,  and  we  found  it  im- 
possible to  continue  so  near  our  friends  and  the  capital  with  our  limited 
income,  though  M.  d'A.  had  accommodated  himself  completely,  and  even 
happily,  to  every  species  of  economy,  and  though  my  dearest  father  had 
capitally  assisted  us;  I  then,  therefore,  determined  upon  adopting  a  plan  I 
had  formerly  rejected,  of  publishing  by  subscription.  I  told  them  the 
former  history  of  that  plan,  as  Mr.  Burke's,  and  many  particulars  that 
seemed  extremely  to  interest  them.     My  garden,  our  way  of  life,  our 
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house,  our  Bambino, — all  were  inquired  after  and  related.  I  repeatedly- 
told  them  the  strong  desire  M.  d'Arblay  had  to  be  regaled  with  a  sight  of 
all  their  House — a  House  to  which  I  stood  so  every  way  indebted, — and 
they  looked  kindly  concerned  that  the  weather  admitted  no  prospect  of 
the  Terrace. 

I  mentioned  to  the  Princess  Augusta  my  recent  new  obligation  to  their 
Majesties,  and  my  amaze  and  even  shame  at  their  goodness.  "  O,  I  am 
sure,"  cried  she,  "  they  were  very  happy  to  have  it  in  their  power." 

"  Yes,  and  we  were  so  glad !" 

"  So  glad !"  echoed  each  of  the  others. 

"  How  enchanted  should  I  have  been,"  cried  I,  "  to  have  presented  my 
little  book  to  each  of  your  Royal  Highnesses  if  I  had  dared !  or  if,  after 
her  Majesty  has  looked  it  over,  I  might  hope  for  such  a  permission,  how 
proud  and  how  happy  it  would  make  me !" 

"  O,  I  dare  say  you  may,"  cried  the  Princess  Augusta,  eagerly. 

I  then  intimated  how  deeply  I  should  feel  such  an  honour,  if  it  might  be 
asked,  after  her  Majesty  had  read  it ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  grace- 
fully undertook  the  office. 

She  related  to  me,  in  a  most  pleasant  manner,  the  whole  of  her  own 
transaction,  its  rise  and  cause  and  progress,  in  '  The  Birth  of  Love  :'*  but 
I  must  here  abridge,  or  never  have  done.  I  told  them  all  my  scheme  for 
coming  again  next  July,  which  they  sweetly  seconded.  Princess  Amelia 
assured  me  she  had  not  forgotten  me;  and  when  another  summons  came 
for  the  concert,  Princess  Augusta,  comically  sitting  still  and  holding  me 
by  her  side,  called  out,  "  Do  you  little  ones  go !" 

But  they  loitered  also ;  and  we  went  on,  on,  on,  with  our  chat, — they 
as  unwilling  as  myself  to  break  it  up, — till  staying  longer  was  impossible ; 
and  then,  in  parting,  they  all  expressed  the  kindest  pleasure  in  our  newly- 
adopted  plan  of  a  yearly  visit. 

"  And  pray,"  cried  Princess  Elizabeth,  "  write  again  immediately  !" 

"  O,  no,"  cried  Princess  Augusta,  "  wait  half  a  year — to  rest ;  and  then 
— increase  your  family — all  ways  /" 

''  The  Queen,"  said  Princess  Elizabeth,  "  consulted  me  which  way  she 
should  read  '  Camilla;'  whether  quick,  at  once,  or  comfortably  at  Wey- 
mouth ;  so  I  answered,  '  Why,  mamma,  I  think,  as  you  will  be  so  much 
interested  in  the  book,  Madame  d'Arblay  would  be  most  pleased  you  should 
read  it  now  at  once,  quick,  that  nobody  may  be  mentioning  the  events  be- 
fore you  come  to  them ;  and  then  again  at  Weymouth,  slow  and  comfor- 
tably.' " 

In  going,  the  sweet  Princess  Augusta  loitered  last  but  her  youngest 
sister,  Amelia,  who  came  to  take  my  hand  when  the  rest  were  departed, 
and  assure  me  she  should  never  forget  me. 

We  spent  the  remnant  of  Wednesday  evening  with  my  old  friends,  de- 
termining to  quit  Windsor  the  next  day,  if  the  weather  did  not  promise  a 
view  of  the  Royal  Family  upon  the  Terrace  for  M.  d'Arblay. 

Thursday  morning  was  lowering,  and  we  determined  upon  departing, 
after  only  visiting  some  of  my  former  acquaintances.  We  met  Miss  Planta 
in  our  way  to  the  Lodge,  and  took  leave  ;  but  when  we  arrived  at  Mile. 
Jacobi's  we  found  that  the  Queen  expected  we  should  stay  for  the  chance 
of  the  Terrace,  and  had  told  Mile.  Jacobi  to  again  invite  us  to  dinner. 


*  "  The  Birth  of  Love ;"  a  Poem :  with  engravings,  from  designs  by  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
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We  left  the  friendly  Miss  Goldsworthy  for  other  visits  ;  first  to  good  old 
Mrs.  Planta  ;  next  to  the  very  respectable  Dr.  Fisher  and  his  wife.  The 
former  insisted  upon  doing  the  honours  himself  of  St.  George's  Catliedra! 
to  M.  d'Arblay,  which  occasioned  his  seeing  that  beautiful  antique  building 
to  the  utmost  advantage.  Dr.  Fisher  then  accompanied  us  to  a  spot  to 
show  M.  d'Arblay  Eton  in  the  best  view. 

Dinner  passed  as  before,  but  the  evening  lowered,  and  all  hopes  of  the 
Terrace  were  weak,  when  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  arrived.  This 
seemed  to  determine  against  us,  as  they  told  us  the  Duchess  never  went 
upon  the  Terrace  but  in  the  finest  weather,  and  the  Royal  Family  did  not 
choose  to  leave  her.  We  were  hesitating  therefore  whether  to  set  off  for 
Rose  Dale,  when  Mile.  Jacobi  gave  an  intimation  to  me  that  the  King,  her- 
self, and  the  Princess  Amelia,  would  walk  on  the  Terrace. 

Thither  instantly  we  hastened,  and  were  joined  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher. 
The  evening  was  so  raw  and  cold  that  there  was  very  little  company,  and 
scarce  any  expectation  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  and  when  we  had  been  there 
about  half  an  hour  the  musicians  retreated,  and  everybody  was  preparing 
to  follow,  when  a  messenger  suddenly  came  forward,  helter  skelter,  run- 
ning after  the  horns  and  clarionets,  and  halloing  to  them  to  return.  This 
brought  back  the  straggling  parties,  and  the  King,  Duke  of  York,  and  six 
Princesses  soon  appeared. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  M.  d'Arblay  agitated  as  at  this  moment;  he  could 
scarce  keep  his  steadiness,  or  even  his  ground.  The  recollections,  he  has 
since  told  me,  that  rushed  upon  his  mind  of  his  own  King  and  Royal 
House  were  so  violent  and  so  painful  as  almost  to  disorder  him. 

His  Majesty  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke,  and  Lord  Beaulieu,  Lord 
Walsingham,  and  General  Manners ;  the  Princesses  were  attended  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Bruce,  some  other  lady,  and  Miss  Goldsworthy.  The  King 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  some  others  at  the  en- 
trance, and  then  walked  on  towards  us,  who  were  at  the  further  end.  As 
he  approached,  the  Princess  Royal  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Mrs. 
Fisher,  "  Madame  d'Arblay,  Sir;"  and  instantly  he  came  on  a  step,  and 
then  stopped  and  addressed  me,  and,  after  a  word  or  two  of  the  weather, 
he  said,  "  Is  that  M.  d'Arblay  ?"  and  most  graciously  bowed  to  him,  and 
entered  into  a  little  conversation ;  demanding  how  long  he  had  been  in 
England,  how  long  in  the  country,  &c.  &c.,  and  with  a  sweetness,  an  air 
of  wishing  us  well,  that  will  never,  never  be  erased  from  our  hearts. 

M.  d'Arblay  recovered  himself  immediately  upon  this  address,  and  an- 
swered with  as  much  firmness  as  respect. 

Upon  the  King's  bowing  and  leaving  us,  the  Commander-in-Chief  most 
courteously  bowed  also  to  M.  d'Arblay,  and  the  Princesses  all  came  up  to 
speak  to  me,  and  to  curtsy  to  him  ;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  cried,  "  I've 
got  leave !  and  mamma  says  she  won't  wait  to  read  it  first  I" 

After  this  the  King  and  Duke  never  passed  without  taking  off  their 
hats,  and  the  Princesses  gave  me  a  smile  and  a  curtsy  at  every  turn  ;  Lord 
Walsingham  came  to  speak  to  me,  and  Mr.  Fairly,  and  General  Manners, 
who  regretted  that  more  of  our  old  tea-party  were  not  there  to  meet  me 
once  more. 

As  soon  as  they  all  re-entered  the  Lodge  we  followed  to  take  leave  of 
Mile  Jacobi ;  but,  upon  moving  towards  the  passage,  the  Princess  Royal 
appeared,  saying,  "  Madame  d'Arblay,  I  come  to  waylay  you  1"  and  made 
nie  follow  her  to  the  dressing-room,  whence  the  voice  of  the  Queen,  as 
the  door  opened,  called  out,  in  mild  accents,  "  Come  in,  Madame  d'Arblay ." 

Her  Majesty  was  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  with  the  Duchess 
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of  York  on  her  right,  and  the  Princesses  Sophia  and  Amelia  on  her  left. 
She  made  me  advance,  and  said,  "  I  have  just  been  telling  the  Dnchess 
of  York  that  I  find  her  Royal  Highness's  name  the  first  upon  this  list," — 
producing  "  Camilla." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Duchess,  bowing  to  me,  "  I  was  so  very  impatient 
to  read  it,  I  could  not  but  try  to  get  it  as  early  as  possible.  I  am  very 
eager  for  it,  indeed  !" 

"  I  have  read,"  said  the  Queen,  "  but  fifty  pages  yet ;  but  I  am  in 
great  uneasiness  for  that  poor  little  girl,  that  I  am  afraid  will  get  the  small- 
pox !  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  sweet  little  other  girl  will  not  keep  her 
fortune!  but  I  won't  peep  !  I  read  quite  fair.  But  I  must  tell  Madame 
d'Arblay  I  know  a  country  gentleman,  in  Mecklenburg,  exactly  the  very 
character  of  that  good  old  man,  the  uncle !" 

She  seemed  to  speak  as  if  delighted  to  meet  him  upon  paper. 

The  King  now  came  in,  and  I  could  not  forbear  making  up  to  him,  to 
pour  forth  some  part  of  my  full  heart  for  his  goodness.  He  tried  to  turn 
away,  but  it  was  smilingly ;  and  I  had  courage  to  pursue  him,  for  I  could 
not  help  it. 

He  then  slightly  bowed  it  off,  and  asked  the  Queen  to  repeat  what  she 
had  said  upon  the  book. 

"  O,  your  Majesty,"  she  cried,  "  1  must  not  anticipate  !"  yet  told  him 
of  her  pleasure  in  finding  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  Well !"  cried  the  King,  archly, "  and  what  other  characters  have  you 
seized  ?" 

None,  I  protested,  from  life. 

"  O !"  cried  he,  shaking  his  head,  "  you  must  have  some  !" 

"  Indeed  your  Majesty  will  find  none !"  I  cried. 

"  But  they  may  be  a  little  better,  or  a  little  worse,"  he  answered,  "  but 
still,  if  they  are  not  like  somebody,  how  can  they  play  their  parts  1" 

"  O,  yes.  Sir,"  I  cried,  "  as  far  as  general  nature  goes,  or  as  characters 
belong  to  classes,  I  have  certainly  tried  to  take  them.    But  no  individuals." 

My  account  must  be  endless  if  I  do  not  now  curtail.  The  Duke  of 
York,  the  other  Princesses,  General  Manners,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
group,  made  way  to  the  room  soon  after,  upon  hearing  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  voice  of  the  King,  whose  graciousness  raised  me  into  spirits  that 
set  me  quite  at  my  ease.  He  talked  much  upon  the  book,  and  then  of 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  then  of  various  others  that  my  sight  brought  to  his 
recollection,  and  all  with  a  freedom  and  goodness  that  enabled  me  to  an- 
swer without  difficulty  or  embarrassment,  and  that  produced  two  or  three 
hearty  laughs  from  the  Duke  of  York. 

After  various  other  topics,  the  Queen  said,  "  Duchess,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay is  aunt  of  the  pretty  little  boy  you  were  so  good  to." 

The  Duchess  understood  her  so  immediately,  that  I  fancy  this  was  not 
new  to  her.  She  bowed  to  me  again,  very  smilingly,  upon  the  acknow- 
ledgments this  encouraged  me  to  offer  ;  and  the  King  asked  an  explana- 
tion. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  I  was  upon  the  road  near  Dorking,  and  I 
saw  a  little  gig  overturned,  and  a  little  boy  was  taken  out,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  road.  I  told  them  to  stop  and  ask  if  the  little  boy  was  hurt,  and 
they  said  yes ;  and  I  asked  where  he  was  to  go,  and  they  said  to  a  village 
just  a  few  miles  off;  so  I  took  him  into  my  coach,  Sir,  and  carried  him 
home." 

"  And  the  benedictions,  Madam,"  cried  I,  "of  all  his  family  have  fol- 
lowed you  ever  since !" 
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"  And  he  said  your  Royal  Highness  called  him  a  very  pretty  boy," 
cried  the  Queen,  laughing,  to  whom  I  had  related  it. 

"  Indeed,  what  he  said  is  very  true,"  answered  she,  nodding. 

"  Yes  ;  he  said,"  quoth  I,  again  to  the  Queen,  "  that  he  saw  the  Duch- 
ess liked  him." 

This  again  the  Queen  repeated,  and  the  Duchess  again  nodded,  and 
pointedly  repeated,  "  It  is  very  true." 

"  He  was  a  very  fine  boy — a  very  fine  boy  indeed!"  cried  the  King; 
"  what  is  become  of  him  ?" 

I  was  a  little  distressed  in  answering,  "  He  is — in  Ireland,  Sir." 

*'  In  Ireland  !     What  does  he  do  in  Ireland  ?  what  does  he  go  there  for?" 

*'  His  father  took  him,  Sir,"  I  was  forced  to  answer. 

"  And  what  does  his  father  take  him  to  Ireland  for?" 

"  Because — he  is  an  Irishman,  Sir,"  I  answered,  half  laughing. 

When,  at  length,  every  one  deigning  me  a  bow  of  leave-taking,  their 
Majesties,  and  sons  and  daughters,  retired  to  the  adjoining  room,  the 
Princess  Amelia  loitered  to  shake  hands,  and  the  Princess  Augusta  re- 
turned for  the  same  condescension,  reminding  me  of  my  purpose  for  next 
year. 

W^hile  this  was  passing,  the  Princess  Royal  had  repaired  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Mile.  Jacobi,  where  she  had  held  a  little  conversation  with  M. 
d'Arblay. 

We  finished  the  evening  very  cheerfully  with  Mile.  Jacobi  and  Mile. 
Montmollin,  whom  she  invited  to  meet  us,  and  the  next  morning  left 
Windsor  and  visited  Rose  Dale.* 

Mrs.  Boscawen  received  us  very  sweetly,  and  the  little  offering  as  if 
not  at  all  her  due.  Mrs.  Levison  Gower  was  with  her,  and  showed  us 
Thomson's  temple.  Mrs.  Boscawen  spoke  of  my  dearest  father  with  her 
usual  true  sense  of  how  to  speak  of  him.  She  invited  us  to  dinner,  but 
we  were  anxious  to  return  to  Bambino,  and  M.  d'Arblay  had,  all  this 
time,  only  fought  off  being  ill  with  his  remnant  cold.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  came  to  Twickenham,  my  good  old  friend,  Mr.  Cambridge,  was  so 
cordial  and  so  earnest  that  we  could  not  resist  him,  and  were  pressed  in 
to  staying  dinner. 

*  *  *  * 

At  a  little  before  eleven  we  arrived  at  our  dear  cottage,  and  to  our  sleep- 
ing Bambino. 

F.  d'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  Friday,  October,  1796. 

How  well  I  know  and  feel  the  pang  of  this  cruel  day  to  my  beloved 
father !  My  heart  seems  visiting  him  almost  every  minute  in  grief  and 
participation  ;  yet  T  was  happy  to  see  it  open  with  a  smiling  aspect,  and 
encourage  a  superstition  of  hoping  it  portentous  of  a  good  conclusion. 

1  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  how  my  poor  mother  bore  the  last  farewell. 
Indeed,  I  hope  she  was  virtuously  cheated  of  a  leave-taking.  I  advised 
Susan  to  avoid  it  if  possible,  as  the  parting  impression  would  be  lighter  by 
such  management;  and,  much  as  she  is  recovered  from  her  very  terrible 
state,  she  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  emotions  of  almost  any  sort,  much  less 

*  Rose  Dale,  Richmond,  Surrey  This  place  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Thomson,  and  aflerwards  became  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen. 
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of  such  a  separation.  Our  sorrow,  however,  here,  has  been  very  consi- 
derably diminished  by  the  major's  voluntary  promises  to  Mrs.  Lock  of 
certain  and  speedy  return.  I  shall  expect  him  at  the  peace — not  before. 
I  cannot  think  it  possible  he  should  appear  here  during  the  war,  except, 
as  now,  merely  to  fetch  his  family. 

But  I  meant  to  have  begun  with  our  thanks  for  my  dear  kind  father's 
indulgence  of  our  extreme  curiosity  and  interest  in  the  sight  of  the  reviews. 
I  am  quite  happy  in  what  I  have  escaped  of  greater  severity,  though  my 
mate  cannot  bear  that  the  palm  should  be  contested  by  "Evelina"  and 
*'  Cecilia ;"  his  partiality  rates  the  last  as  so  much  the  highest ;  so  does 
the  newspaper  I  have  mentioned,  of  which  t  long  to  send  you  a  copy.  But 
those  immense  men,  whose  single  praise  was  fame  and  security — who 
established,  by  a  word,  the  two  elder  sisters — are  now  silent.  Dr.  John- 
son and  Sir  Joshua  are  no  more,  and  Mr.  Burke  is  ill,  or  otherwise  en- 
grossed ;  yet,  even  without  their  powerful  influence,  to  which  I  owe  such 
unspeakable  obligation,  the  essential  success  of"  Camilla"  exceeds  that  of 
the  elders.  The  sale  is  truly  astonishing.  Charles  has  just  sent  to  me 
that  five  hundred  only  remain  of  four  thousand,  and  it  has  appeared 
scarcely  three  months. 

The  first  edition  of  "Evelina"  was  of  eight  hundred,  the  second  of  five 
hundred,  and  the  third  of  a  thousand.  What  the  following  have  been  I 
have  never  heard.  The  sale  from  that  period  became  more  flourishing 
than  the  publisher  cared  to  announce.  Of  "  Cecilia"  the  first  edition  was 
reckoned  enormous  at  two  thousand  ;  and  as  a  part  of  payment  was  re- 
served for  it,  I  remember  our  dear  Daddy  Crisp  thought  it  very  unfair.  It 
was  printed,  like  this,  in  July,  and  sold  in  October,  to  every  one's  wonder. 
Here,  however,  the  sale  is  increased  in  rapidity  more  than  a  third. 
Charles  says,^ — 

"  Now  heed  no  more  what  critics  thought  'em, 
>  Since  this  you  know,  all  people  bought  'em." 

We  have  resumed  our  original  plan,  and  are  going  immediately  to  build 
a  little  cottage  for  ourselves.  We  shall  make  it  as  small  and  as  cheap  as 
will  accord  with  its  being  warm  and  comfortable.  We  have  relinquished, 
however,  the  very  kind  offer  of  Mr.  Lock,  which  he  has  renewed,  for  his 
park.  We  mean  to  make  this  a  property  saleable  or  letable  for  our  Alex. 
and  in  Mr.  Lock's  park  we  could  not  encroach  any  tenant,  if  the  youth's 
circumstances,  profession,  or  inclination  should  make  him  not  choose  the 
spot  for  his  own  residence.  M.  d'Arblay,  therefore,  has  fixed  upon  a  field 
of  Mr.  Lock's,  which  he  will  rent,  and  of  which  Mr.  Lock  will  grant  him 
a  lease  of  ninety  years.  By  this  means,  we  shall  leave  the  little  Alex,  a 
little  property,  besides  what  will  be  in  the  funds,  and  a  property  likely  to 
rise  in  value,  as  the  situation  of  the  field  is  remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  in 
the  valley,  between  Mr.  Lock's  park  and  Dorking,  and  where  land  is  so 
scarce,  that  there  is  not  another  possessor  within  many  miles  who  would 
part,  upon  any  terms,  with  half  an  acre.  My  kindest  father  will  come 
and  give  it,  I  trust,  his  benediction.  I  am  now  almost  jealous  of  Book- 
ham  for  having  received  it. 

Imagine  but  the  extasy  of  M.  d'Arblay  in  training,  all  his  own  way,  an 
entire  new  garden.  He  dreams  now  of  cabbage-walks,  potato-beds,  bean- 
perfumes,  and  peas-blossoms.  My  mother  should  send  him  a  little  sketch 
to  help  his  flower-garden,  which  will  be  his  second  favourite  object. 

Alex,  has  made  no  progress  in  phrases,  but  pronounces  single  words  a 
few  more.     Adieu,  most  dear  Sir. 

F.  d'A. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

1796. 

You  are  too  good,  my  dearest  friend,  almost  literally  too  good ;  which, 
you  know,  like  all  extremes,  is  naught. 

My  mate  wants  to  send  you  a  daisy,  but  says  he  will  carry  it.  What 
can  T  send  you  ?  Only  what  you  have  got  already,  which  is  very  Irish, 
for  I  have  but  my  old  heart,  with  not  one  new  thing  in  it  for  you  these 
many  years. 

I  have  had  this  morning  a  letter  that  has  quite  melted  me  with  grateful 
sensations,  written  by  command.  I  will  show  it  you  when  these  eternal 
rains  will  take  a  little  rest. 

A  private  letter  from  Windsor  tells  me  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  has 
much  pleased  in  the  Royal  House,  by  his  manners  and  address  upon  his 
interview,  but  that  the  poor  Princess  Royal  was  almost  dead  with  terror, 
and  agitation,  and  affright,  at  the  first  meeting.  She  could  not  utter  a 
word.  The  Queen  was  obliged  to  speak  her  answers.  The  Prince  said  he 
hoped  this  first  would  be  the  last  disturbance  his  presence  would  ever  occa- 
sion her.  She  then  tried  to  recover,  and  so  far  conquered  her  tumult  as 
to  attempt  joining  in  a  general  discourse  from  time  to  time.  He  paid  his 
court  successfully,  I  am  told,  to  the  sisters,  who  all  determine  to  like  him ; 
and  the  Princess  Royal  is  quite  revived  in  her  spirits  again,  now  this  tre- 
mendous opening  sight  is  over. 

You  will  be  pleased,  and  my  dearest  Mr.  Lock,  at  the  style  of  my  sum- 
mons :  'tis  so  openly  from  the  Queen  herself.  Indeed,  she  has  behaved 
like  an  angel  to  me,  from  the  trying  time  to  her  of  my  marriage  with  a 
Frenchman.     "  So  odd,  you  know,"  as  Lady  Inchiquin  said. 

F.  D'A. 

DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Wednesday  night,  November,  1796. 

My  dear  Fanny, — I  must  thank  you  for  your  prompt  letter  and  "Ba- 
biniana,"  though  I  am  too  tired  and  languid  to  say  much.  I  have  been 
writing  melancholy  heart-rending  letters  this  day  or  two,  which  have  op- 
pressed me  sadly  ;  yet  I  am  still  more  heartless  and  miserable  in  doing 
nothing.  The  author  of  the  poem  on  the  spleen,  says,  "  Fling  but  a  stone, 
the  giant  dies ;"  but  such  stones  as  I  have  to  fling  will  not  do  the  business. 

James  and  Charles  dined  here,  and  kept  the  monster  at  a  little  distance, 
but  he  was  here  again  the  moment  they  were  gone.  I  try  to  read,  and 
pronounce  the  words  "  without  understanding  one  of  them,"  as  Johnson 
said  in  reading  my  dissertation  on  the  music  of  the  ancients. 

The  '*  Monthly  Review"  has  come  in  to-day,  and  it  does  not  satisfy  me, 
or  raise  my  spirits,  or  any  thing  but  my  indignation.  James  has  read  the 
remarks  in  it  on  "  Camilla,"  and  we  are  all  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  a  few 
of  the  verbal  criticisms  may  be  worth  your  attention  in  the  second  edition  ; 
but  these  have  been  picked  out  and  displayed  with  no  friendly  view,  and 
without  necessity,  in  a  work  of  such  length  and  intrinsic  sterling  worth. 
Tenrage  !  Morbleau  ! 

I  thought  when  I  began  that  T  should  not  be  able  to  write  three  lines, 
but  this  subject  has  been  both  a  whip  and  a  spur  to  me.     God  bless  you, 

VOL.  II.  38 
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my  dear  Fanny  !  Pray,  always  remennber  me  kindly  and  cordially  to  our 
dear  Chevalier,  and  talk  of  me  at  least  to  the  cherub.  I  want  some  em- 
ployment that  will  interest  me  like  my  canons  during  the  rheumatism,  and 
make  me  forget  myself  and  my  sorrows ;  but  I  have  not  yet  found  such 
an  opiate.     Once  more,  God  bless  you,  my  ever  dear  Fanny  1 

C.  B. 

MADAME  D'  ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookhani,  November,  1796. 

I  HAD  intended  writing  to  my  dearest  father  by  a  return  of  goods,  but  I 
find  it  impossible  to  defer  the  overflowings  of  my  heart  at  his  most  kind 
and  generous  indignation  with  the  Reviewer.  What  censure  can  ever  so 
much  hurt  as  such  compensation  can  heal?  And,  in  fact,  the  praise  is  so 
strong  that,  were  it  neatly  put  together,  the  writer  might  challenge  my 
best  enthusiasts  to  find  it  insufficient.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the 
criticisms  come  forward,  and  the  panegyric  is  entangled,  and  so  blended 
with  blame  as  to  lose  almost  all  effect. 

The  Reviews,  however,  as  they  have  not  made,  will  not,  I  trust,  mar 
me.  "Evelina"  made  its  way  all  by  itself;  it  was  well  spoken  of,  indeed, 
in  all  the  Reviews,  compared  with  general  novels,  but  it  was  undistinguished 
by  any  quotation,  and  only  put  in  the  Monthly  Catalogue,  and  only  allowed 
a  short  single  paragraph.  It  was  circulated  only  by  the  general  public, 
till  it  reached,  through  that  unbiassed  medium.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Burke,  and  thence  it  wanted  no  patron.  Works  of  this  kind  are  judged 
always  by  the  many  ;  works  of  science,  history  and  philosophy,  voyages 
and  travels,  and  poetry,  frequently  owe  their  fate  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
first  critics  who  brand  or  extol  them. 

Miss  Cambridge  asked  me,  early,  if  I  should  not  take  some  care  about 
the  Reviews  ?  "  No,"  I  said,  "  none.  There  are  two  species  of  composi- 
tion which  may  nearly  brave  them — politics  and  novels  ;  for  these  will  be 
sought  and  will  bo  judged  by  the  various  multitude,  not  the  fastidious  few. 
W^ith  the  latter,  indeed,  they  may  be  aided  or  injured,  by  criticism,  but  it 
will  not  stop  their  being  read,  though  it  may  prejudice  their  readers.  They 
want  no  recommendation  for  being  handed  about  but  that  of  being  new, 
and  they  frequently  become  established,  or  sunk  into  oblivion,  before  that 
high  literary  tribunal  has  brought  them  to  a  trial." 

She  laughed  at  my  composure  ;  but,  though  I  am  a  good  deal  chagrined, 
it  is  not  broken.  If  I  had  begun  by  such  a  perusal  I  might,  indeed,  have 
been  disturbed,  but  it  has  succeeded  to  so  much  solace  and  encouragement 
that  it  cannot  penetrate  deeply. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D' ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Bookhatn,  November  7,  1796. 

Yes,  my  beloved  Susan  safe  landed  at  Dublin  was  indeed  all-sufficient 
for  some  time;  nor,  indeed,  could  I  even  read  any  more  for  many  minutes. 
That,  and  the  single  sentence  at  the  end,  "  My  Norbury  is  with  me," — 
completely  overset  me,  though  only  with  joy.  After  your  actual  safety, 
nothing  could  so  much  touch  me  as  the  picture  I  instantly  viewed  of  Nor- 
bury in  your  arms.     Yet  I  shall  hope  for  more  detail  hereafter. 

The  last  letter  I  had  from  you  addressed  to  myself  shows  me  your  own 
sentiment  of  the  fatal  event*  which  so  speedily  followed  your  departure,  and 

*The  death  of  Dr.  Burney's  second  wife. 
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which  my  dear  father  has  himself  announced  to  you,  though  probably 
the  newspapers  will  anticipate  his  letter.  I  am  very  sorry,  now,  I  did  not 
write  sooner ;  but  while  you  were  still  in  England,  and  travelling  so  slowly, 
J  had  always  lurking  ideas  that  disqualified  me  from  writing  to  Ireland. 

The  minute  I  received,  from  Sally,  by  our  dearest  father's  desire,  the 
last  tidings,  I  set  out  for  Chelsea.  I  was  much  shocked  by  the  news,  long 
as  it  has  been  but  natural  to  look  forward  to  it.  My  better  part  spoke 
even  before  myself  upon  the  propriety  of  my  instant  journey,  and  promised 
me  a  faithful  nursing  attendance  during  my  absence.  I  went  in  a  chaise 
to  lose  no  time  ;  but  the  uncertainty  how  I  might  find  my  poor  father  made 
me  arrive  with  a  nervous  seizure  upon  my  voice  that  rendered  it  as  husky 
as  Mr.  Rishton's. 

While  I  settled  with  the  postillion,  Sally,  James,  Charlotte,  and  Marianne, 
came  to  me.  Esther  and  Charles  had  been  there  the  preceding  day  ;  they 
were  sent  to  as  soon  as  the  event  had  happened.  My  dearest  father  re- 
ceived me  with  extreme  kindness,  but  though  far,  far  more  calm  and  quiet 
than  I  could  expect,  he  was  much  shaken,  and  often  very  faint.  How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  suffered  me  to  read  to  him  various 
passages  from  various  books,  such  as  conversation  introduced,  and,  as  his 
nature  is  as  pure  from  affectation  as  from  falsehood,  encouraged  in  him- 
self, as  well  as  permitted  in  us,  whatever  could  lead  to  cheerfulness. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  record  one  thing  that  was  truly  generous  in  my" 
poor  mother's  last  voluntary  exertions.  She  charged  Sally  and  her  maid 
both  not  to  call  my  father  when  she  appeared  to  be  dying  ;  and  not  dis- 
turb him  if  her  death  should  happen  in  the  night,  nor  to  let  him  hear  it  till 
he  arose  at  his  usual  time.  I  feel  sensibly  the  kindness  of  this  sparing 
consideration  and  true  feeling. 

Yet,  not  so  would  I  be  served  !  O  never  should  I  forgive  the  misjudged 
prudence  that  should  rob  me  of  one  little  instant  of  remaining  life  in  one 
who  was  truly  dear  to  me  !  Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  have 
his  first  shock  succeeded  by  a  sorrow  it  did  not  excite,  and  I  fear  he  will 
require  much  watching  and  vigilance  to  be  kept  as  well  as  I  have  quitted 
him. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  November  14,  '96. 

I  COVET  much  to  hear  that  the  melancholy  task  of  ransacking,  exami- 
ning, depositing,  or  demolishing  regretful  records  is  over.  Sometimes  I 
wish  this  search  could  be  mixed  with  collecting  for  copying  your  nume- 
rous— and  so  many  of  them  beautiful — manuscript  poems.  Some  par- 
ticular pursuit  is  absolutely  necessary.  How  I  wish  we  could  engage  in 
any  conjointly  !  If  Mr.  Twining  and  two  or  three  other  such — (only, 
where  are  they  to  be  found?) — would  bear  a  part,  I  know  nothing  that 
might  better  interest  my  dearest  father,  nor  in  which  he  would  more,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways,  excel,  than  in  superintendmg  some  periodical  work. 

Upon  a  second  reading  the  "Monthly  Review"  upon  '  Camilla,'  I  am  in 
far  better  humour  with  it,  and  willing  to  confess  to  the  criticisms,  if  I  may 
claim  by  that  concession  any  right  to  the  eulogies.  They  are  stronger 
and  more  important,  upon  re-perusal,  than  I  had  imagined,  in  the  panic  of 
a  first  survey  and  an  unprepared-for  disapppointment  in  any  thing  like  se- 
verity from  so  friendly  an  editor.    The  recommendation  at  the  conclusion 
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of  the  book,  as  a  warning  guide  to  youth,  would  recompense  me  upon  the 
least  reflection,  for  whatever  strictures  might  precede  it.  I  hope  my  kind 
father  has  not  suffered  his  generous — and  to  me  most  cordial — indigna- 
tion against  the  reviewer  to  interfere  with  his  intended  answer  to  the  af- 
fectionate letter  of  Dr.  Griffiths. 

I  must  now  inform  you  of  a  grand  event :  Alex  has  made  his  entrance 
into  the  polite  circle.  Last  week  he  accompanied  me  in  returning  about 
the  sixth  visit  for  one  of  Lady  Rothes.  I  left  him  in  Mr.  Lock's  carriage, 
which  I  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  till  I  was  preparing  to  take  leave, 
and  then  I  owned  I  had  a  little  beau  in  waiting.  You  will  suppose  he  was 
immediately  demanded. 

The  well,  for  water,  seems  impervious.  I  grow  rather  uneasy  about  it ; 
it  is  now  at  near  ninety  feet  depth.  M.  d'Arblay  works  all  day  long  at 
his  new  garden  and  orchard,  and  only  comes  home  to  a  cold-spoiled  din- 
ner at  tea-time.  Baby  and  I  are  just  going  to  take  a  peep  at  him  at  his 
work,  which  various  affairs  of  menage^  joined  to  frequent  evenings  at 
Norbury,  to  meet  the  excellent  and  most  worthy  Count  de  Lally  Tolendal, 
have  hitherto  prevented. 

Adieu,  my  dear,  dear  father  ! 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Bookham,  November  25,  1796. 

Never  was  a  sweeter  letter  written,  my  dearest  Susanna,  than  that  I 
have  this  moment  read  ;  and  though  my  quinze  jours  are  but  half  over,  I 
cannot  forbear  answering  it  immediately,  to  tell  you  of  my  delight  in  all 
your  accounts,  especially  of  the  Kiernan  family,  which  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting to  you.  I  was  well  prepared  to  love  it  from  the  fine  branch  I  saw 
at  Mickleham  ;  pray  make  her  remember  me,  and  assure  her  she  has  a 
friend  in  England  who,  though  but  of  a  few  hours'  growth,  thinks  of  her 
always  with  pleasure,  and  every  sort  of  presentiment  of  good. 

The  anxiety  I  have  been  in  to  know  how  the  weather  agreed  with  you, 
in  so  trying  a  journey,  makes  what  you  say  a  relief,  though,  alas  !  anxiety 
must  still  live  in  such  a  season  !  I  want  to  know  more  of  Belcotton ;  a 
description  of  every  room,  when  nothing  else  occurs  more  pressing,  would 
much  gratify  me,  by  giving  me  a  nearer  view,  in  idea,  of  how  and  where 
my  dearest  Susan  is  seated,  standing,  or  walking.  The  interview,  as  you 
describe  it,  with  Mrs.  Hill,  brings  fresh  to  me  my  tendency  of  loving  that 
respectably  singular  and  amiable  character. 

You  have  heard  that  the  Princesse  d'Henin  and  M.  de  Lally  have  spent 
a  few  days  at  Norbury  Park.  We  went  every  evening  regularly  to  meet 
them,  and  they  yet  contrive  to  grow  higher  and  higher  in  our  best  opinions 
and  affections ;  they  force  that  last  word  ;  none  other  is  adequate  to  such 
regard  as  they  excite. 

M.  de  Lally  read  us  a  pleading  for  emigres  of  all  descriptions,  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  France,  for  their  re-instalment  in  their  native 
land,  that  exceeds  in  eloquence,  argument,  taste,  feeling,  and  every  power 
of  oFatory  aud  truth  united,  any  thing  I  ever  remember  to  have  read.  It 
is  so  affecting  in  many  places,  that  I  was  almost  ill  from  restraining  my 
nearly  convulsive  emotions.  My  dear  and  honoured  partner  gives  me, 
perhaps,  an  interest  in  such  a  subject  beyond  what  is  its  mere  natural  due 
and  effect,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  sure  such  will  be  its  universal  success  j 
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yet  I  shall  be  nothing  less  than  surprised  to  live  to  see  his  statue  erected 
in  his  own  country,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  restored  exiles.  'Tis  indeed 
a  wonderful  performance.  And  he  was  so  easy,  so  gay,  so  unassuming, 
yet  free  from  condescension,  that  I  almost  worshipped  him.  M.  d'Arblay 
cut  me  off  a  bit  of  the  coat  in  which  he  read  his  pleading,  and  I  shall 
preserve  it,  labelled  ! 

The  Princess  was  all  that  was  amiable  and  attractive,  and  she  loves  my 
Susanna  so  tenderly,  that  her  voice  was  always  caressing  when  she  named 
her.  She  would  go  to  Ireland,  she  repeatedly  said,  on  purpose  to  see  you, 
were  her  fortune  less  miserably  cramped.  The  journey,  voyage,  time, 
difficulties  and  sea-sickness,  would  be  nothing  for  obstacles.  You  have 
made  there,  that  rare  and  exquisite  acquisition — an  ardent  friend  for  life. 
I  have  not  heard  very  lately  of  my  dearest  father  ;  all  accounts  speak 
of  his  being  very  much  lower  in  spirits  than  when  I  left  him.  I  some- 
times am  ready  to  return  to  him,  for  my  whole  heart  yearns  to  devote  it- 
self to  him  ;  but  the  babe,  and  the  babe's  father — and  there  is  no  going  en 
famille  uninvited — and  my  dear  father  does  not  feel  equal  to  making  the 
invitation. 

One  of  the  Tichfield  dear  girls  seems  to  be  constantly  with  Sally,  to  aid 
the  passing  hours  ;  but  our  poor  father  wants  something  more  than  cheer- 
fulness and  affection,  though  nothing  without  them  could  do;  he  wants 
some  one  to  find  out  pursuits — to  entice  him  into  reading,  by  bringing 
books,  or  starting  subjects  ;  some  one  to  lead  him  to  talk  of  what  he  thinks 
or  to  forget  what  he  thinks  of,  by  adroitly  talking  of  what  may  catch 
other  attention.  Even  where  deep  sorrow  is  impossible,  a  gloomy  void 
must  rest  in  the  total  breaking  up  of  such  a  long  and  such  a  last  con- 
nexion. 

I  must  always  grieve  at  your  absence  at  such  a  period.  Our  Esther 
has  so  much  to  do  in  her  own  family,  and  fears  so  much  the  cold  of  Chel- 
sea, that  she  can  be  only  of  day  and  occasional  use,  and  it  is  nights  and 
mornings  that  call  for  the  confidential  companion  that  might  best  revive 
him.  He  is  more  amiable,  more  himself,  if  possible,  than  ever.  God 
long  preserve  him  to  bless  us  all  i 

Our  new  house  is  stopped  short  in  actual  building,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  days,  &c.,  but  the  master  surveyor  has  still  much  to  settle  there, 
and  three  workmen  to  aid  preparing  the  ground  for  agricultural  purposes."  • 
The  foundation  is  laid,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  the  little  dwelling  will  be- 
gin to  be  run  up.  The  well  is  just  finished  ;  the  water  is  a  hundred  and 
odd  feet  deep,  and  it  costs  near  22/.,  which,  this  very  morning,  thank 
Heaven  !  has  been  paid. 

Your  old  acquaintance,  Miss ,  has  been  passing  ten  days  in  this 

neighbourhood.  She  is  become  very  pleasingly  formed  in  manners, 
wherever  she  wishes  to  oblige,  and  all  her  roughnesses  and  ruggednesses 
are  worn  off.  I  believe  the  mischief  done  by  her  education,  and  its  wants, 
not  cured,  if  curable,  aufond;  but  much  amended  to  all,  and  apparently 
done  away  completely  to  many.  What  really  rests  is  a  habit  of  exclu- 
sively consulting  just  what  she  likes  best,  not  what  would  be  or  prove  best 
for  others.  She  thinks,  indeed,  but  little  of  anything  except  with  reference 
to  herself,  and  that  gives  her  an  air,  and  will  give  her  a  character,  for  in- 
constancy, that  is  in  fact  the  mere  result  of  seekincr  her  own  gratification 
alike  in  meeting  or  avoiding  her  connexions.  If  she  saw  this,  she  has  un- 
derstanding sufficient  to  work  it  out  of  her;  but  she  weighs  nothing  suffi- 
ciently to  dive  into  her  own  self.     She  knows  she  is  a  very  clever  girl, 
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and  she  is  neither  well  contented  with  others,  nor  happy  in  herself,  but 
where  this  is  evidently  acknowledged. 

We  spent  an  evening  together  at  Norbury  Park  ;  she  was  shown  all  Mr. 
William's  pictures  and  drawings.  I  knew  her  expectations  of  an  attention 
she  had  no  chance  of  exciting,  and  therefore  devoted  myself  to  looking 
them  over  with  her  ;  yet,  though  Mr.  Lock  himself  led  the  way  to  see  them, 
and  explained  several,  and  though  Amelia  addressed  her  with  the  utmost 
sweetness,  and  Mrs.  Lock  with  perfect  good  breeding,  I  could  not  draw 
from  her  one  word  relative  to  the  evening,  or  the  family,  except  that  she 
did  not  think  she  had  heard  Mr.  William's  voice  once.  A  person  so  young, 
and  with  such  good  parts,  that  can  take  no  pleasure  but  in  personal  dis- 
tinction, which  is  all  her  visit  can  have  wanted,  will  soon  cut  all  real  im- 
provement short,  by  confining  herself  to  such  society  alone  as  elevates 
herself.  There  she  will  always  make  a  capital  figure,  for  her  conversa- 
tion is  sprightly  and  entertaining,  and  her  heart  and  principles  are  both 
good  :  she  has  many  excellent  qualities,  and  various  resources  in  herself; 
but  she  is  good  enough  to  make  me  lament  that  she  is  not  modest  enough 
to  be  yet  better. 

#  #  *  *  #  # 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  Nov.  29,  1796. 

Our  coltage-building  stops  now,  from  the  shortness  of  the  days,  till  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  foundation  is  laid,  and  it  will  then  be  run  up 
with  great  speed.  The  well,  at  length,  is  finished,  and  it  is  a  hundred  and 
odd  feet  deep.  The  water  is  said  to  be  excellent,  but  M.  d'Arblay  has  had 
it  now  stopped  to  prevent  accidents  from  hazardous  boys,  who,  when  the 
field  is  empty  of  owners,  will  be  amusing  themselves  there.  He  has  just 
completed  his  grand  plantations;  part  of  which  are  in  evergreens,  part  in 
firewood  for  future  time,  and  part  in  an  orchard. 

But,  my  dearest  sir,  I  think  I  would  risk  my  new  cottage  against  six- 
pence, that  I  have  guessed  the  author  of"  The  Pursuits  of  Literature."  Is 
it  not  Mr.  Mason  1  The  verses  I  think  equal  to  any  body  ;  those  on  Shak- 
peare,  "  His  pen  he  dipt  in  mind,"  are  demi-divine.  And  who  else  could 
so  well  interweave  what  concerns  music  ? — could  so  well  attack  Dr.  Parr 
for  his  severity  against  Dr.  Hurd,  who  had  to  himself  addressed  his  Essay 
on  the  marks  of  imitation  ? — Who  be  so  interested,  or  so  difficult  to  satisfy, 
about  the  exquisite  Gray? — Who  know  so  well  how  to  appreciate  works 
upon  gardening? — Who,  so  singularly,  be  for  the  sovereign — the  govern- 
ment,  yet,  palpably,  not  for  George  the  Third,  nor  for  William  Pitt?  And 
then,  the  lines  which  form  his  sort  of  epitaph  seem  for /^^?7^  (Mason)  alone 
designed.  How  wickedly  he  has  flogged  all  around  him,  and  how 
cleverly  ! 

But  I  am  very  angry  about  the  excellent  Marchioness  of  Buckingham. 
The  fear  of  popery  in  these  days  seems  to  me  most  marvellous  ;  the  fears 
of  infidelity  seem  a  thousand  times  more  rational.  'Tis,  however,  a  very 
first-rate  production.  The  hymns,  in  his  open  name,  are  most  gratefully 
accepted  by  my  excellent  neighbour,  Mr.  Cooke. 

We  have  not  yet  read  Le  Vaillant.  We  are  not  much  struck  with 
"  The  Creole;"  it  is  too  full  of  trite  observations  introduced  sententiously. 
"  Clarentine"  is  written  with  much  better  taste.  We  have  just  been  lent 
"  Caleb  Williams,  or  Things  as  they  are."  Mr.  Lock,  who  says  [is  design 
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is  execrable,  avers  that  one  little  word  is  omitted  in  its  title,  which  should 
be  thus — "  or  Things  as  they  are  not." 

Adieu,  most  dear  sir;  I  shall  be  very  unquiet  till  I  have  some  news  of 
your  health. 

Most  dutifully  and  affectionately, 
Ever  yours, 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  December  16,  1796. 

What  cruel  and  most  unnecessary  disturbance  might  I  have  been 
spared  if  accident  had  not  twice  stood  my  enemy  !  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  however;  and  I  will  forget  the  inquietude,  and  all  else  that  is  pain- 
ful, to  dwell  upon  the  sweet  meeting  in  store,  and  the  sight  that  my  eye's 
mind,  equally  with  my  mind's  eye,  presents  to  me  continually,  of  my  in- 
nocent Alic  restoring,  by  his  playful  spirits,  the  smiles  of  his  dearest 
grandfather,  whose  heart,  were  it  as  hard  as  it  is  soft,  could  not  resist 
what  all  mankind  consent  to  find  irresistible — the  persuasive  gaiety  of 
happy  childhood. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Lally  Tolendal,  who  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Norbury 
Park,  says  he  can  never  forgive  me  the  laugh  I  have  brought  about  against 
him  by  the  scene  of  Sir  Hugh  on  the  birthday,  'tis  so  exactly  the  descrip- 
tion of  himself  when  an  amiable  child  comes  in  his  way.  He  left  an  only 
daughter  in  Paris,  where  she  is  now  at  school,  under  the  superintendence 
of  la  Princesse  de  Poix,  whose  infirmities  and  constant  illness  have  de- 
tained her  in  that  wretched  city  during  the  whole  Revolution,  though  under 
the  compulsion  of  a  pretended  divorce  from  le  Prince,  who  is  in  London. 
M.  de  Lally  had  just  received,  by  a  private  hand,  a  letter  from  his  daugh- 
ter, now  eleven  years  old,  extremely  pretty  and  touching,  half  in  French, 
half  in  broken  English,  which  language  he  has  particularly  ordered  she  may 
study,  and  enclosed  a  ribbon  with  her  height  and  breadth.  She  tells  him 
she  has  just  learnt  by  heart  his  translation  of  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer," 
and  she  hopes,  when  he  comes  to  fetch  her,  he  will  meet  her  upon  the 
Terrace,  where  she  walks  with  her  companions,  and  know  her  at  once 
from  everybody. 

I,  too,  thought  the  prose  of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature"  too  spirited  and 
good  for  Mr.  Mason,  when  compared  with  what  I  have  seen  of  his  general 
letters  ;  but  he  has  two  styles,  in  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  I  have 
seen  compositions,  rather  than  epistles,  which  he  wrote  formerly  to  Mrs. 
Delany,  so  full  of  satire,  point,  and  epigrammatic  severity  and  derision, 
upon  those  of  their  mutual  acquaintance  whom  he  confidentially  named, 
that  I  feel  not  the  least  scruple  for  my  opinion.  In  those  letters  with  which 
that  revered  old  friend  intrusted  me,  when  her  eye-sight  failed  for  reading 
them  herself,  there  were  also  many  ludicrous  sketches  of  certain  persons, 
and  caricatures  as  strong  of  the  pencil  as  of  the  pen.  They  were  written 
in  his  season  of  democracy,  and  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany  made  me  destroy 
all  that  were  mischievous.  The  highest  personages,  with  whom  she  was 
not  then  peculiarly,  as  afterwards,  connected,  were  held  up  to  so  much 
ridicule,  that  her  early  regard  and  esteem  diminished  as  her  loyalty  in- 
creased;  and  immediately  upon  taking  possession  of  the  house  given  her 
at  Windsor  by  the  King,  she  struck  the  name  of  Mr.  Mason  from  her  will, 
in  which  she  had  bequeathed  him  her  "  Sacharissa,"  which  he  had  parti- 
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cularly  admired,  and  left  it  to  me.     I  did  not  know  this  till  she  was  no 
more,  when  Mrs.  Agnew  informed  me  of  the  period  of  the  alteration. 

My  little  man  waits  for  your  lessons  to  get  on  in  elocution  :  he  has  made 
no  further  advance  but  that  of  calling  out,  as  he  saw  our  two  watches  hung 
on  two  opposite  hooks  over  the  chamber  chimney-piece,  "  Watch,  papa, — 
watch,  mamma;"  so,  though  his  first  speech  is  English,  the  idiom  is 
French.  We  agree  this  is  to  avoid  any  heartburning  in  his  parents.  He 
is  at  this  moment  so  exquisitely  enchanted  with  a  little  ])enny  trumpet,  and 
finding  he  can  produce  such  harmony  his  own  self,  that  he  is  blowing  and 
laughing  till  he  can  hardly  stand.  If  you  could  see  his  little  swelling 
cheeks,  you  would  not  accuse  yourself  of  a  misnomer  in  calling  him 
cherub.  I  try  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  pleasure  in  going  to  see 
grandpapa,  but  the  short  visit  to  Bookham  is  forgotten,  and  the  perma- 
nent engraving  remains,  and  all  his  concurrence  consists  in  pointing  up 
to  the  print  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  giving  it  one  of  his  concise 
little  bows. 

Are  not  people  a  little  revived  in  the  political  world  by  this  unexampled 
honour  paid  to  Mr.  Pitt?     Mr.  Lock  has  subscribed  3000/. 

How  you  rejoiced  me  by  what  you  say  of  poor  Mr.  Burke !  for  I  had 
seen  the  paragraph  of  his  death  with  most  exceeding  great  concern. 

The  Irish  reports  are,  I  trust,  exaggerated  ;  few  things  come  quite 
plainly  from  Hibernia:  yet  what  a  time,  in  all  respects,  to  transport 
thither,  as  you  too  well  term  it,  our  beloved  Susan  !  She  writes  serenely, 
and  Norbury  seems  to  repay  a  world  of  sufferings :  it  is  delightful  to  see 
her  so  satisfied  there,  at  least ;  but  they  have  all,  she  says,  got  the  brogue. 

Our  building  is  to  be  resumed  the  1st  of  March  ;  it  will  then  soon  be 
done,  as  it  is  only  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  the  roof  and  wood-work  are 
already  prepared.  My  indefatigable  superintendent  goes  every  morning 
for  two,  three,  or  four  hours  to  his  field,  to  work  at  a  sunk  fence  that  is 
to  protect  his  garden  from  our  cow.  I  have  sent  Mrs.  Boscawen,  through 
Miss  Cambridge,  a  history  of  our  plan.  The  dwelling  is  destined  by  M. 
d'Arblay  to  be  called  the  Camilla  Cottage. 

F.  D'A. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
1797. 

Perils  of  Travelling — Invasion  of  Ireland — Dr.  Burney's  Lines  to  Madame  d'Arblay 
— Her  drama  of  Ccrulia — Illness  of  Lord  Orford — Dr.  Burney's  poem  "  Astronomy" 
— Vaccination  School  founded  by  Mr,  Burke  for  the  sons  of  French  emigrants — His 
funeral — Character  of  Edmund  Burke — News  of  M.  d'Arblay's  relatives — Etruria 
— Visit  to  Lichfield — Dr.  James,  inventor  of  the  Fever  powder — Visit  to  Dr.  Herschel 
— Conversations  on  Astronomy — Letter  of  Lafayette — Removal  of  M.  and  Madame 
d'Arblay  to  their  new  house — Visit  from  the  Princess  d'Henin  and  M.  de  Lally  To- 
lendal — Madame  d'Arblay  visits  the  Royal  Family — The  mutiny  and  the  honest 
sailor — Admiral  Duncan's  victory — Interview  with  the  Queen — Conversation  with 
her  Majesty — The  Princess  and  the  King — The  Prince  of  Orange — Prince  Ernest 
(King  of  Hanover) — Miss  Farren — Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sadler'^  Wells — Prince  Wil- 
liam  (William  IV.) — Condescension  of  the  Royal  Family. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  January  8,  '97. 

I  WAS  extremely  vexed  at  missing  our  uncertain  post  yesterday,  and 
losing,  unavoidably,  another  to-day,  before  I  return  my  dearest  father  our 
united  thanks  for  the  kind  and  sweet  fortnight  passed  under  his  roof. 
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Our  adventures  in  coming  back  were  better  adapted  to  our  departure 
than  our  arrival,  for  they  were  rather  rueful.  One  of  the  horses  did  not 
like  his  business,  and  wanted  to  be  off,  and  we  were  stopped  by  his  gam- 
bols continually,  and,  if  I  had  not  been  a  soldier's  wife,  I  should  have 
been  terribly  alarmed  ;  but  my  soldier  does  not  like  to  see  himself  dis- 
graced in  his  other  half,  and  so  I  was  fain  to  keep  up  my  courage,  till,  at 
length,  after  we  had  passed  Fetcham,  the  frisky  animal  plunged  till  he 
fastened  the  shaft  against  a  hedge,  and  then,  little  Betty  beginning  to 
scream,  I  inquired  of  the  postilion  if*  we  had  not  better  alight.  If  it  were 
not,  he  said,  for  the  dirt,  yes.  The  dirt  then  was  defied,  and  I  prevailed, 
though  with  difficulty,  upon  my  chieftain  to  consent  to  a  general  dismount- 
ing. And  he  then  found  it  was  not  too  soon,  for  the  horse  became  in- 
exorable to  all  menace,  caress,  chastisement,  or  harangue,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  loosened. 

Meanwhile,  Betty,  Bab,  and  I  trudged  on,  vainly  looking  back  for  our 
vehicle,  till  we  reached  our  little  home — a  mile  and  a-half.  Here  we 
found  good  fires,  though  not  a  morsel  of  food  ;  this,  however,  was  soon 
procured,  and  our  walking  apparel  changed  for  drier  raiment;  and  I  sent 
forth  our  nearest  cottager,  and  a  young  butcher,  and  a  boy,  towards 
Fetcham,  to  aid  the  vehicle,  or  its  contents,  for  my  Chevalier  had  stayed 
on  account  of  our  chattels ;  and  about  two  hours  after  the  chaise  arrived, 
with  one  horse,  and  pushed  by  its  hirer,  while  it  was  half  dragged  by  its 
driver.  But  all  came  safe  ;  and  we  drank  a  dish  of  tea,  and  ate  a  mut- 
ton-chop, and  kissed  our  little  darling,  and  forgot  all  else  of  our  journey 
but  the  pleasure  we  had  had  at  Chelsea  with  my  dearest  father  and  dear 
Salkin. 

And  just  now  I  received  a  letter  from  our  Susanna,  which  tells  me  the 
invasion  has  been  made  in  a  part  of  Ireland  where  all  is  so  loyal  there 
can  be  no  apprehension  from  any  such  attempt ;  but  she  adds,  that  if  it 
had  happened  in  the  north,  every  thing  might  have  been  feared.  Heaven 
send  the  invaders  far  from  all  the  points  of  the  Irish  compass !  and  that's 
an  Irish  wish  for  expression,  though  not  for  meaning.  All  the  intelli- 
gence she  gathers  is  encouraging,  with  regard  to  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of 
all  that  surround  her.  But  Mr.  Brabazon  is  in  much  uneasiness  for  his 
wife,  whose  situation  is  critical,  and  he  hesitates  whether  or  not  to  con- 
vey her  to  Dublin,  as  a  place  of  more  security  than  her  own  habitation. 
What  a  period  this  for  the  usual  journey  of  our  invaluable  Susan  ! 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookharn,  January  26,  '97. 

How  is  it,  my  dearest,  kindest  father,  you  have  made  me  so  in  love 
with  my  own  tears  that  no  laughter  ever  gave  my  heart  such  pleasure  as 
those  I  have  shed,  even  plentifully,  over  these  sweet  lines'?  How  do  they 
endear  to  me  my  little  books — which,  with  the  utmost  truth,  I  can  aver, 
never,  in  all  their  circle  of  success,  have  procured  me  any  satisfaction 
I  can  put  on  a  par  with  your  approbation  of  them  !  My  little  boy  will 
be  proud  hereafter,  however  poor  a  gentleman  now,  to  read  such  lines, 
addressed  by  such  a  grandfather  to  his  mother.  M.  d'Arblay  himself 
could  not  keep  the  tears  within  his  eyes — hard  as  is  his  heart — when  he 
perused  what  so  much  touched  me.  He  confesses  your  English  grows 
upon  him ;  and  he  does  not  much  wonder  if  I,  like  Mr.  Courtney,  class 
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it  with  the  very  first  class — though  I  cannot  boast  quite  as  disinterested  a 
generosity  as  that  democratical  friend. 

By  the  way,  I  hope  soon  to  receive  some  copies  of  some  of  the  early 
effusions  of  my  partner.  After  he  had  left  you  yesterday,  he  saw  a  lady 
formerly  very  high  in  his  good  graces,  who  told  him  she  had  brought  over 
with  her,  in  her  flight  from  her  unhappy  country,  several  of  his  juvenile 
pieces  ;  and  he  begged  them  for  his  hermit.  She  thought  him,  probably, 
horribly  John  BuUified,  yet  promised  to  look  them  out.  Indeed,  she  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  find  her  bieii  changee  7  and  he  replied,  "  Ma  foi,je  ne 
peux  pas  vous  le  cacher^'' 

I  delight  in  the  reference  my  dearest  father  has  made  to  the  Queen's 
trust  for  her  daughters  in  his  most  sweet  lines.  I  am  quite  enchanted  to 
hear  of  the  two  hundred  additionals  to  my  very  favourite  poem  on  Astro- 
nomy, or  rather  its  history.  Yet  I  am  provoked  you  have  found  no 
scattered  verses  to  help  on  ;  for  so  many  could  never  have  been  completed 
and  refined  without  many  more  sketched  and  imagined — at  least,  not  if 
you  compose  like  anybody  else.  Pope  had  always  myriads  half  finished, 
and  dispersed,  for  future  parts,  while  he  corrected  and  polished  the  pre- 
ceding.    Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  you  proceed  with  this  design,  which  is  likely, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  to  add  very  conside- 
rably to  the  stock  of  literature,  and  in  a  walk  perhaps  the  most  unhack- 
neyed. To  conduct  to  any  science  by  a  path  strewed  over  with  flowers 
is  giving  beauty  to  labour,  and  making  study  a  luxury. 

When  left  alone  the  other  day  with  the  "  poor  gentleman,"  in  the  inter- 
val of  our  sports  I  took  it  into  my  mind  to  look  at  a  certain  melancholy 
ditty  of  four  acts,  which  I  had  once  an  idea  of  bringing  forth  upon  the 
stage,  and  which  you  may  remember  Kernble  had  accepted,*  but  which  I 
withdrew  before  he  had  time  to  show  it  to  Sheridan,  from  preferring  to 
make  trial  of  '  Edwy  and  Elgiva,' because  it  was  more  dramatic — but 
which  '  Edwy  and  Elgiva,'  I  must  always  aver,  never  was  acted.  This 
other  piece  you  have  seen,  and  it  lost  you,  you  told  me,  a  night's  rest — 
which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  black  men  in  the  funeral,  made  me  all  the 
gayer.  However,  upon  this  re-perusal,  after  near  three  years'  interment, 
I  feel  affixed  never  to  assay  it  for  representation.  I  shall,  therefore,  re- 
store it  to  its  first  form,  that  of  a  tale  in  dialogue,  and  only  revise  and 
endeavour  to  make  it  readable  for  a  fire-side.  And  this  will  be  my  im- 
mediate occupation  in  my  episodical  moments  taken  from  my  two  com- 
panions and  my  maisonnette  :  for  since  '  Camilla'  I  have  devoted  myself, 
as  yet,  wholly  to  them,  as  the  solace  of  the  fatigue  that  my  engagement 
with  time  occasioned  me — an  engagement  which  I  earnestly  hope  never 
more  to  make;  for  the  fright  and  anxiety  attending  it  can  scarce  be  repaid. 

I  rejoice  Mrs.  Crewe  is  in  town.  I  hope  you  will  see  her  often.  No 
one  can  be  more  genial  to  you.  I  rejoice,  too,  Mr.  Coxe  has  got  hold  of 
you.  I  know  his  friendly  zeal  will  be  at  work  to  do  all  that  is  in  his 
power  to  cheer  you,  and  my  dearest  father  has  all  the  kind  consideration 
for  others  that  leads  to  accepting  good  offices.  Nothing  is  so  cruel  as 
rejecting  them.  My  Monsieur  was  very  sorry  to  see  so  little  of  you,  but 
he  would  not  disappoint  my  expectations  of  his  return.  He  did  not  ima- 
gine what  a  gem  he  brought  me  into  the  bargain.  My  own  "  little  gem," 
as  Etty  (ill-naturedly)  calls  the  poor  gentleman,  is  blithe  and  well. 

F.  D'A. 

*  Cerulia. 
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DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Monday,  February  6,  '97. 

My  dear  Fanny  : 

I  shall  prepare  a  scrap  for  parcellina,  which  will  contain  a  communica- 
tion of  Mrs.  Crewe's  further  ideas  about  a  periodical  paper.  You  have 
her  first  sketch,  and  here  she  displays  great  fertility  of  resources.  All  I 
ever  said  to  her  about  your  notions  was  that  you  thought  her  plan  a  good 
one,  and  pregnant  with  much  matter  for  putting  it  in  execution.  She  is 
very  eager  about  it,  and  talks  to  Windham,  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  &C.5 
about  it ;  and  thinks,  without  being  political,  it  may  improve  taste,  morals, 
and  manners.  Her  notion  is  that  Sir  Hugh  would  be  an  admirable  suc- 
cessor to  sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  is  quite  popular;  and  trails  of  his 
character,  and  benevolence,  and  simplicity,  sayings,  and  "  bothers,"  now 
and  then  would  be  delightful.  I  told  her  that  I  thought  you  would  never 
have  courage  or  activity  sufficient  to  be  the  principal  editor  of  such  a 
paper  ;  but  that,  if  well  arranged  and  under  an  able  conductor,  you 
would  have  no  objection  to  contribute  your  mite  now  and  then  :  did  I  go 
too  far  1 

The  answer  to  inquiries  of  poor  Lord  Orford  on  Saturday  were  bad,  and 
to-day  the  papers  say  there  is  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  His  papers  are 
left  (say  the  news-writers)  to  the  care  of  Lord  Cholmondely,  Mr.  Owen 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Jerningham. 

I  am  glad  you  like  my  varses.  If  they  should  be  good  for  anything, 
people  would  say,  "  you  have  met  with  your  desert." 

I  shall  like  to  see  some  of  our  Cheavlier's  effusions  before  he  was  John 
Bullified — I  believe  I  have  a  few  in  an  old  "Almanac  des  Muses." 

I  think  I  can  report  (a  little)  progress  in  my  astronomic  poem,  but  am 
more  and  more  frightened  every  day  in  seeing  more  of  the  plan  of  the 
building  I  have  to  construct,  of  which  little  more  than  a  corner  had  caught 
my  eye  at  first.  Above  six  hundred  lines  are  now  added  to  what  I  read 
to  you,  and  yet  I  am  now  only  arrived  at  Ptolemy.  To  describe  his  sys- 
tem in  verse  will  be  very  difficult,  as  technical  Greek  words  are  unwieldy 
in  our  monosyllable  measures.  I  think,  if  I  could  a  little  get  up  my  spirits 
and  perseverance,  this  business  would  fasten  on  me.  But,  alas,  'tis  too 
late  in  the  day  for  amendment  of  any  sort! 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  up  your  tale  in  dialogue.  It  pleased  me,  I 
remember,  but  seemed  too  simple  for  our  stage;  but,  as  a  tale,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  you  will  make  it  most  pleasantly  interesting.     On  !   on  ! 

How  does  the  poor  dear  little  gentleman  ?  You  cannot  be  so  dull  with 
him  as  we  are  without  him.  However  backward  in  speech,  he  is  certainly 
eloquent  in  countenance  and  tones  of  voice.  Give  him,  with  my  benedic- 
tion, as  many  kisses  as  you  think  his  due,  and  as  I  should  give  him  if  on 
my  knee, 

'      C.  B. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  February,  '97. 

I  HARDLY  know  whether  I  am  most  struck  with  the  fertility  of  the  ideas 
Mrs.  Crewe  has  started,  or  most  gratified  by  their  direction  :  certainly  I 
am  flattered  where  most  susceptible  of  pleasure,  when  a  mind  such  as  hers 
would  call  me  forth  from  my  retirement  to  second  views  so  important  in 
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their  ends,  and  demanding  such  powers  in  their  progress.  But  though  her 
opinion  would  give  me  courage,  it  cannot  give  me  means.  I  am  too  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  public  life  to  compose  anything  of  public  utility 
in  the  style  she  indicates.  The  "  manners  as  they  rise,"  the  morals  or 
their  deficiencies,  as  they  preponderate,  should  be  viewed,  for  such  a 
scheme,  in  all  their  variations,  with  a  diurnal  eye.  For  thou|jjh  it  may 
not  be  necessary  this  gentleman-author  should  be  a  frequenter  himself  of 
public  places,  he  must  be  sufficiently  in  the  midst  of  public  people,  to  judge 
the  justice  of  what  is  communicated  to  him  by  his  correspondents.  The 
plan  is  so  excellent  it  ought  to  be  well  adopted,  and  really  fulfilled.  Many 
circumstances  would  render  its  accomplishment  nearly  impossible  for  me : 
wholly  to  omit  politics  would  mar  all  the  original  design  ;  yet  what  would 
be  listened  to  unabused  from  a  writer  who  is  honoured  by  a  testimony  such 
as  mine  of  having  resigned  royal  service  without  resigning  royal  favour? 
Personal  abuse  would  make  a  dreadful  breach  into  the  peace  of  my  happi- 
ness;  though  censure  of  my  works  I  can  endure  with  tolerable  firmness : 
the  latter  I  should  submit  to  as  the  public  right,  by  prescription  ;  the  former 
I  think  authorised  by  no  right,  and  recoil  from  with  niingled  fear  and  in- 
dignation. 

I  could  mention  other  embarrassments  as  to  politics — but  they  will  pro- 
bably occur  to  you,  though  they  may  escape  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  is  not  so 
well  versed  in  the  history  and  strong  character  of  M.  d'Arblay,  to  whom 
the  misfortunes  of  l)is  general  and  friend  are  but  additional  motives  to  in- 
vincible adherence.  And  how  would  Mr.  Windham,  after  his  late  speech, 
endure  a  paper  in  which  M.  de  Lafayette  could  never  be  named  but  with 
respect  and  pity  ?  You  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  for  his  constancy  and  his 
honour  ;  his  profession  defoi  in  politics  is  exactly,  he  says,  what  you  have 
so  delightfully  drawn  in  what  you  call  your  Lilliputian  verses,  and  his  at- 
tachment, his  reverence,  his  gratitude  for  our  King,  are  like  my  own.  His 
arm,  his  life  is  at  his  service — as  I  have  told  the  Princess  Augusta,  and  he 
has  told  Lord  Leslie. 

To  a  paper  of  such  a  sort,  upon  a  plan  less  extensive,  I  feel  no  repug- 
nance, though  much  apprehension.  I  have  many  things  by  me  that, 
should  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  such  a  scheme,  might  facilitate  its  execu- 
tion ;  and  there  my  admirable  mother's — and,  let  me  proudly  say,  her 
admirable  godmother's — work  might  and  should,  as  I  know  she  wishes, 
appear  with  great  propriety  ;  but  even  this  is  a  speculation  from  which 
my  agitated  and  occupied  heart  at  present  turns  aside,  from  incapability 
of  attention ;  for  I  am  just  now  preparing  our  little  darling  for  his  first 
sufferings  and  first  known  danger ;  he  is  to  be  inoculated  about  a  week 
hence. 

Do,  I  entreat,  dearest  Sir,  tell  Mrs.  Crewe  I  am  made  even  the  happier 
by  her  kind  partiality.  Had  matters  been  otherwise  situated,  how  I  should 
have  delighted  in  any  scheme  in  which  she  would  have  taken  a  part ! 

I  long  to  see  the  six  hundred  lines :  pray  work  up  Ptolemy,  but  don't 
ask  me  how  1     I  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  difficult  for  poetry  ! 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  March  16,  '97. 

My  dearest  Padre, — Relieved  at   length  from  a  terror  that  almost 
from   the  birth  of  my  little  darling  has  hung  upon  my  mind,  with  what 
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confidence  in  your  utmost  kindness  do  I  call  for  your  participation  in  nny 
joy  that  all  alarm  is  over,  and  Mr.  Ansel  has  taken  his  leave!  I  take  this 
large  sheet,  to  indulge  in  a  Babiana  which  "  dea  gandpa"  will,  I  am  sure, 
receive  with  partial  pleasure,  upon  this  most  important  event  to  his  poor 
little  gentleman.  , 

When  Mr.  Ansel  came  to  perform  the  dreaded  operation,  he  desired  me 
to  leave  the  child  to  him  and  the  maid  :  but  my  agitation  was  not  of  that 
sort.  I  wished  for  the  experiment  upon  the  most  mature  deliberation  ;  but 
while  I  trembled  with  the  suspense  of  its  effect,  I  could  not  endure  to  lose 
a  moment  from  the  beloved  little  object  for  and  with  whom  I  was  running 
such  a  risk. 

He  sat  upon  my  lap,  and  Mr.  Ansel  gave  him  a  bit  of  barley-sugar,  to 
obtain  his  permission  for  pulling  oft' one  sleeve  of  his  frock  and  shirt.  He 
was  much  surprised  at  this  opening  to  an  acquaintance — for  Mr.  Ansel 
made  no  previous  visit,  having  sent  his  directions  by  M.  d'Arblay.  How- 
ever, the  barley-sugar  occupied  his  mouth,  and  inclined  him  to  a  favoura- 
ble interpretation,  though  he  stared  with  upraised  eyebrows.  Mr.  Ansel 
bid  Betty  hold  him  a  plaything  at  the  other  side,  to  draw  oft*  his  eyes  from 
what  was  to  follow  ;  and  I  began  a  little  history  to  him  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  toy  we  chose,  which  was  a  drummer,  maimed  in  his  own  service, 
and  whom  he  loves  to  lament,  under  the  name  of"  the  poor  man  that  has 
lost  his  face."  But  all  my  pathos  and  all  his  own  ever-ready  pity  were 
ineffectual  to  detain  his  attention  when  he  felt  his  arm  grasped  by  Mr. 
Ansel;  he  repulsed  Betty,  the  soldier,  and  his  mamma,  and  turned  about 
with  a  quickness  that  disengaged  him  from  Mr.  Ansel,  who  now  desired 
me  to  hold  his  arm.  This  he  resisted  ;  yet  held  it  out  himself,  with  un- 
conscious intrepidity,  in  full  sight  of  the  lancet,  which  he  saw  hovering 
over  it,  without  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  its  slaughtering  design,  and 
with  a  rather  amused  look  of  curiosity  to  see  what  was  intended.  When 
the  incision  was  made  he  gave  .a  little  scream,  but  it  was  momentary,  and 
ended  in  a  look  of  astonishment  at  such  an  unprovoked  infliction,  that  ex- 
ceeds all  description,  all  painting — and  in  turning  an  appealing  eye  tome, 
as  if  demanding  at  once  explanation  and  protection. 

My  fondest  praises  now  made  him  understand  that  non-resistance  was 
an  act  of  virtue,  and  again  he  held  out  his  little  arm,  at  our  joint  entreaty, 
but  resolutely  refused  to  have  it  held  by  any  one.  Mr.  Ansel  pressed  out 
the  blood  with  his  lancet  again  and  again,  and  wiped  the  instrument  upon 
the  wound  for  two  or  three  minutes,  fearing,  from  the  excessive  strictness 
of  his  whole  life's  regimen,  he  might  still  escape  the  venom.  The  dear 
child  coloured  at  sight  of  the  blood,  and  seemed  almost  petrified  with 
amazement,  fixing  his  wondering  eyes  upon  Mr.  Ansel  with  an  expression 
that  sought  to  dive  into  his  purpose,  and  then  upon  me,  as  if  inquiring 
how  I  could  approve  of  it. 

When  this  was  over,  Mr.  Ansel  owned  himself  still  apprehensive  it 
might  not  take,  and  asked  if  I  should  object  to  his  inoculating  the  other 
arm.  I  told  him  I  committed  the  whole  to  his  judgment,  as  M.  d'Arblay 
was  not  at  home.  And  now,  indeed,  his  absence  from  this  scene,  which 
he  would  have  enjoyed  with  the  proudest  forebodings  of  future  courage, 
became  doubly  regretted  ;  for  my  little  hero,  though  probably  aware  of 
what  would  follow, suffered  me  to  bare  his  other  arm,  and  held  it  out  immedi- 
ately, while  looking  at  the  lancet ;  nor  would  he  again  have  it  supported 
or  tightened ;  and  he  saw  and  felt  the  incision  without  shrinking,  and 
without  any  marks  of  displeasure. 

But  though  he  appeared  convinced  by  my  caresses  that  the  thing  was 
VOL.  II.  39 
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right,  and  that  his  submission  was  good,  he  evidently  thought  the  deed 
was  unaccountable  as  it  was  singula-r;  and  all  his  faculties  seenned  ab- 
sorbed in  profound  surprise.  1  shall  never  cease  being  sorry  his  father 
did  not  witness  this,  to  clear  my  character  from  having  adulterated  the 
chivalric  spirit  and  courage  of  his  race.  Mr.  Ansel  confessed  he  had 
never  seen  a  similar  instance  in  one  so  very  young,  and,  kissing  his  forehead 
when  he  had  done,  said,  "  Indeed,  little  Sir,  I  am  in  love  with  you." 

Since  this,  however,  my  stars  have  indulged  me  in  the  satisfaction  of 
exhibiting  his  native  bravery  where  it  gives  most  pride  as  well  as  pleasure; 
for  his  father  was  in  the  room  when,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Ansel  begged 
leave  to  take  some  matter  from  his  arm  for  some  future  experiments.  And 
the  same  scene  was  repeated.  He  presented  the  little  creature  with  a 
bonbon,  and  then  showed  his  lancet :  he  let  his  arm  be  bared  unresistingly, 
and  sufiered  him  to  make  four  successive  cuts,  to  take  matter  for  four 
lancets,  never  crying,  nor  being  either  angry  or  frightened  ;  but  only  look- 
ing inquisitively  at  us  all  in  turn,  with  eyes  you  would  never  have  for- 
gotten had  you  beheld,  that  seemed  disturbed  by  a  curiosity  they  could 
not  satisfy,  to  find  some  motive  for  our  extraordinnry  proceedings. 

Immediately  before  the  inoculation,  the  faculty  of  speech  seemed  most 
opportunely  accorded  him,  and  that  with  a  sudden  facility  that  reminds 
me  of  your  account  of  his  mother's  first,  though  so  late,  reading.  At 
noon  he  repeated  after  me,  when  I  least  expected  it,  "  How  do  do?"  and 
the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  called  out,  "  How  do,  mamma? 
How  do,  papa  ?"'  I  give  you  leave  to  guess  if  the  question  was  inharmo- 
nious. From  that  time  he  has  repeated  readily  whatever  we  have  desired  ; 
and  yesterday,  while  he  was  eating  his  dry  toast,  perceiving  the  cat,  he 
threw  her  a  bit,  calling  out,  "Eat  it,  Buff"!"  Just  now,  taking  the  string 
that  fastens  his  gown  round  the  neck,  he  said,  "  Ett's  [Let's]  tie  it  on, 
mamma."  And  when,  to  try  him,  I  bid  him  say.  Naughty  papa,  he  re- 
peated, "  Naughty  papa"  as  if  mechanically  ;  but  the  instant  after,  spring- 
ing from  mine  to  his  arms,  he  kissed  him,  and  said,  "  Dood  papa,"  in  a 
voice  so  tender  it  seemed  as  an  apology. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BURNEY. 

April  3,  '97. 

Launcelot  Gobbo — or  Gobbo  Launcelot — was  never  more  cruelly 
tormented  by  the  struggles  between  his  conscience  and  the  fiend  than  I 
between  mine  and  the  pen.  Says  my  conscience,  "  Tell  dear  Etty  you 
have  conquered  one  of  your  worst  fears  for  your  little  pet."  Says  my 
pen,  *'  She  will  have  heard  it  at  Chelsea."  Says  my  conscience,  "  She 
knows  what  you  must  have  sufi^ered, call,  therefore,  for  her  congratulations." 
Says  my  pen,  "  I  am  certain  of  her  sympathy  ;  and  the  call  will  be  only 
a  trouble  to  her."  Says  my  conscience,  "  Are  you  sure  this  is  not  a  deli- 
cate device  to  spare  yourself?"  Says  my  pen,  *'  Mr.  Conscience,  you  are  a 
terrible  bore.  I  have  thought  so  all  my  life,  for  one  odd  quirk  or  another 
that  you  are  always  giving  people  when  once  you  get  possession  of  them, 
never  letting  them  have  their  own  way,  unless  it  happens  to  be  just  to 
your  liking,  but  pinching  and  grating,  and  snarling,  and  causing  bad 
dreams,  for  every  little  private  indulgence  they  presume  to  take  without 
consulting  you.  There  is  not  a  more  troublesome  inmate  to  be  found. 
Always  meddling  and  making,  and  poking  your  nose  into  everybody's 
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concerns.  Here's  me,  for  example  ;  I  can't  be  four  or  five  months  with- 
out answering  a  letter,  but  what  you  give  me  as  many  twitches  as  if  I  had 
committed  murder  ;  and  often  and  often  you  have  consumed  me  more  time 
in  apologies,  and  cost  me  more  plague  in  repentance,  than  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  most  exact  punctuality.  So  that  either  one  must  lead  the 
life  of  a  slave  in  studying  all  your  humours,  or  be  used  worse  than  a  dog 
for  following  one's  own.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Conscience,  you  are  an  incon- 
ceivable bore." 

Thus  they  go  on,  wrangling  and  jangling,  at  so  indecent  a  rate  I  can 
get  no  rest  for  them — one  urging  you  would  like  to  hear  from  myself 
something  of  an  event  so  deeply  interesting  to  my  happiness;  the  other 
assuring  me  of  the  pardon  of  perfect  coincidence  in  my  aversion  to  epis- 
tolary exertion.  And,  hitherto,  I  have  listened,  whether  I  would  or  not, 
to  one,  and  yielded,  whether  I  would  or  not,  to  the  other.  And  how  long 
the  contest  might  yet  have  endured  I  know  not,  if  Mrs.  Lock  had  not  told 
me,  yesterday,  she  should  have  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  some  letters 
to  town  to-morrow.     So  now — 

*'  I  wish  you  were  further!"  I  hear  you  cry;  so  now  you  get  out  of 
your  difficulties  just  to  make  me  get  into  them. 

"  But  consider,  my  dear  Esther,  the  small-pox " 

"  I  have  considered  it  at  least  six  times,  in  all  its  stages,  Heaven  help 
me !" 

"  But  then  so  sweet  a  bantling  ! " 

"  I  have  half  a  dozen,  every  one  of  which  would  make  three  of  him." 

I  was  interrupted  in  this,  my  pathetic  appeal,  and  now  I  must  finish  oflT- 
hand,  or  lose  my  conveyance. 

I  entreat,  whenever  you  see  Mrs.  Chapone,  you  will  present  my  affec- 
tionate respects  to  her,  and  ask  if  she  received  a  long  letter  I  directed  to 
her  in  Francis  Street. 

#  *  #  #  *  * 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  . 

June,  1797. 

It  was  a  very  sweet  thought  to  make  my  little  namesake  write  to  me, 
and  I  beg  her  dear  mamma  to  thank  her  for  me,  and  to  tell  her  how 
pleased  I  should  have  been  at  the  sight  of  her  early  progress,  had  it  not 
proved  the  vehicle  of  anxious  intelligence. 

It  is  but  lately  I  thought  my  little  boy  entirely  recovered,  for  his  appe- 
tite had  never  returned  since  the  eruptive  fever  till  this  last  fortnight. 
Thank  Heaven  !  he  is  now  completely  restored  to  all  his  strength  and  good 
looks,  and  to  all  my  wishes,  for  it  is  the  gayest  and  most  companionable 
little  soul  I  ever  saw. 

And  now,  what  shall  I  tell  you  1  You  ask  me  "  what  information  any 
of  my  late  letters  have  given  you,  except  of  my  health  and  affection?" 
None,  I  confess  ! — Yet  they  are  such  as  all  my  other  friends  have  borne 
with,  since  my  writing-weariness  has  seized  me,  and  such  as  I  still,  and 
upon  equally  shabby  morsels  of  paper,  continue  to  give  them.  Nor  have  I 
yet  thought,  that  to  accept  was  to  abuse  their  indulgence.  When  they  un- 
derstood that  writing  was  utterly  irksome  to  me,  except  as  a  mere  vehicle 
to  prevent  uneasiness  on  their  part,  and  to  obtain  intelligence  on  mine,  they 
concurred  not  to  make  my  silence  still  more  oppressive  to  me  than  my 
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writing,  by  a  kind  reception  of  a  few  words,  and  returning  me  letters  for 
notes. 

And  why  are  you  so  much  more  severe  and  tenacious? 

Why,  rather,  you  will  perhaps  ask,  should  you,  because  you  see  me  thus 
spoilt,  join  in  spoiling  me? 

My  faithful  attachment  I  am  sure  you  cannot  doubt  ;  and  why  should 
that  affection  in  your  estimation  be  so  little,  which  in  mine,  where  I  dare 
believe  I  possess  it,  predominates  over  all  things,  save  my  opinion  of  the 
worth  of  the  character  from  which  I  may  receive  it? — by  little,  I  only 
mean  little  satisfactory,  unless  unremittingly  and  regularly  proved  by  length 
of  letters.  I  do  not  imagine  you  to  slight  it  in  itself;  but  I  see  you  utterly 
dissatisfied  without  its  constant  manifestation. 

It  appears  to  me,  perhaps  wrongly,  you  have  wrought  yourself  into  a 
fit  of  fancied  resentment  against  a  succession  of  short  letters,  which  could 
only  have  been  merited  by  letters  that  were  unfriendly.  You  forget,  mean- 
while, the  numerous  letters  I  have  at  various  epochs,  received  from  yourself, 
not  merely  of  half  pages,  but  of  literally  three  lines;  and  you  forget 
them  because  they  were  never  received  with  reproach,  nor  answered  with 
coldness.  By  me  they  were  equally  valued  with  the  longest,  though  they 
gave  me  not  equal  entertainment,  for  I  prized  them  as  marks  of  affection, 
and  I  required  them  as  bulletins  of  health.  Entertainment,  or  information,! 
never  considered  as  a  basis  of  correspondence,  though  no  one,  you  may 
believe,  can  more  delight  to  meet  with  them.  The  basis  of  letters,  as  of 
friendship,  must  be  kindness^  which  does  not  count  lines  or  words,  but  ex- 
pressions and  meaning;  which  is  indulgent  to  brevity,  puts  a  favourable 
construction  upon  silence,  grants  full  liberty  to  inclination,  and  makes 
every  allowance  for  convenience.  Punctuality,  with  respect  to  writing,  is 
a  quality  in  which  I  know  myself  deficient ;  but  which,  also,  I  have  to  no 
one  ever  promised.  To  two  persons  only  have  I  practised  it, — my  father 
and  my  sister  Phillips  ;  there  is  a  third  whose  claims  are  still  higher  ;  but 
uninterrupted  intercourse  has  spared  all  trial  to  my  exactness.  My  other 
friends,  however  near,  and  however  tender,  have  all  accepted  my  letters, 
like  myself,  for  better  and  for  worse,  and  finding  my  heart  unalterable, 
have  left  my  pen  to  its  own  propensities. 

Nor  am  I  quite  aware  what  species  of"  information"  you  repine  at  not 
receiving.  An  elaborate  composition^  written  for  admiration,  and  calcu- 
lated to  be  exhibited  to  strangers,  I  should  not  be  more  the  last  to  write 
than  you — quick  and  penetrating  to  whatever  is  ridiculous — would  be  the  first 
to  deride  and  despise.  A  gay  and  amusing  rattle^  you  must  be  sensible, 
can  flow  only  from  the  humour  of  the  moment,  which  an  idea  of  raised 
expectation  represses  rather  than  promotes.  A  communication  of  private 
affairs  *  *  *  no, — the  very  letter  which  produced  this  complaint 
contained  a  statement  of  personal  concerns  the  most  important  I  have  had 
to  write  since  my  marriage. 

From  all  this,  which  reluctantly,  though  openly,  I  have  written,  you 
will  deduce,  that,  while  you  think  me  unkind  (as  I  apprehend),  I  think  you 
unjust. 

But  I  have  lui'itten,  now,  as  well  as  read, — and  have  emptied  my  mind 

of  all  ungenial  thoughts  ;  hasten,  then,  dear ,  to  fill  up  the  space  once 

more  with  those  fairer  materials  which  the  estranged  style  of  your  late 
letters  has  wofully  compressed.  You  will  think  of  me,  you  say,  always 
as  you  ought :  if  you  do,  I  may  venture  to  send  you  again  the  shabby 
paper,  or  wide  margin,  you  have  received  so  indignantly,  by  reminding 
you,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  zealous  advocate  for  public  liberty  must 
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not  be  an  imposer  of  private  exactions ;  and,  in  the  second,  that,  though 
the  most  miserable  of  correspondents,  I  am  the  most  unchangeable  of 
friends. 

And  now,  if  I  could  draw,  I  would  send  you  the  olive-branch,  with  our 
arms  mutually  entwining  it.  Enclose  me  the  design,  and  I  will  return  you 
its  inscriptions.  F.  D'A. 

I  find  my  father  has  heard  just  the  same  high  character  of  thesuperem- 
inent  powers  and  eloquence  of  the  Abbe  Legard  that  you  sent  me  in  a  former 
letter. 

The  Lock  family  have  not  yet  returned  from  town.  They  did  not  go 
thither  till  late  in  April.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Williams's  beautiful  sketch 
of  Lady  Templeton's  two  eldest  daughters  1 

We  have  begun,  at  last,  the  little  Hermitage  we  have  so  long  proposed 
rearing  for  our  residence  ;  and  M.  D'Arblay,  who  is  his  own  architect,  and 
surveyor,  is  constantly  with  his  workmen,  whom  Bab  and  I  do  not  spare 
visiting  and  admiring.     God  bless  you  I 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Saturday  Night,  July  20,  1797. 

My  dear  Fanny, — The  close  of  the  season  is  always  hurry-scurry.  I 
shall  begin  a  letter  to-night,  and  leave  it  on  the  stocks,  that  is,  the  table, 
to  stare  me  in  the  face,  lest  in  the  hurry  I  am  and  shall  be  in,  you  should 
lose  your  turn.  I  was  invited  to  poor  Mr.  Burke's  funeral,  by  Mrs.  Crewe 
and  two  notes  from  Beaconsfield.  Malone  and  I  went  to  Bulstrode  toge- 
ther in  my  car,  this  day  sevennight,  with  two  horses  added  to  mine.  Mrs. 
Crewe  had  invited  me  thither  when  she  went  down  first.  We  found  the 
Duke  of  P.  there;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Windham  came  to 
dinner.  The  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  could 
not  leave  London  till  four  o'clock,  but  arrived  a  little  after  seven.  We 
all  set  off  together  for  Beaconsfield,  where  we  found  the  rest  of  the  pall- 
bearers— Lord  Fitzvvilliam,  Lord  Tnchiquin,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot,  with 
Drs.  King  and  Lawrence,  Fred  North,  Dudley  North,  and  many  of  the 
deceased's  private  friends,  though  by  his  repeated  injunction  the  funeral 
was  to  be  very  private.  We  had  all  hatbands,  scarfs,  and  gloves  ;  and  he 
left  a  list  to  whom  rings  of  remembrance  are  to  be  sent,  among  whom  my 
name  occurred  ;  and  a  jeweller  has  been  here  for  my  measure.  I  went 
back  to  Bulstrode,  by  invitation,  with  the  two  Dukes,  the  Chancellor,  and 
Speaker,  Windham,  Malone,  and  Secretary  King.  1  stayed  there  till  Sun- 
day evening,  and  got  home  just  before  the  dreadful  storm.  The  Duke  was 
extremely  civil  and  hospitable, — pressed  me  much  to  stay  longer  and  go 
with  them,  the  Chancellor,  Speaker,  Windham,  and  Mrs.  Crewe,  to  Finn,  to 
see  the  school  founded  by  Mr.  Burke,  for  the  male  children  of  French  emi- 
grant nobles  ;  but  I  could  not  with  prudence  stay,  having  a  couple  of  ladies 
waiting  for  me  in  London,  and  two  extra  horses  with  me. 

So  much  for  poor  Mr.  Burke,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
present  century  ;  and  I  think  I  might  say  the  best  orator  and  statesman  of 
modern  times.  He  had  his  passions  and  prejudices  to  which  I  did  not 
subscribe;  but  T  always  admired  his  great  abilities,  friendship,  and  urba- 
nity; and  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  you  and  me,  to  whom  he  was  certainly 
partial,  not  to  feel  and  lament  his  loss. 

C.  B. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  July  27,  '97. 

My  dearest  Padre, — A  letter  of  so  many  dates  is  quite  delicious  to 
me ;  it  brings  me  so  close  to  you  from  day  to  day,  that  it  seems  nearest  to 
verbal  intercourse.  How  "agreeable"  1  should  be  to  your  keeping  one 
upon  the  stocks  for  me  thus  in  your  journey  !  And  how  I  should  like  to 
receive  a  letter  from  Shrewsbury!  Nevertheless,  I  am  sensible  Shrews- 
bury will  be  but  a  melancholy  view  now,  but  interest  does  not  dwell  alone 
with  merriment,  merry  as  we  all  like  to  be. 

Your  most  kind  solicitude  for  Alex  makes  me  never  like  to  take  a  letter 
in  hand  to  you  when  his  health  gives  me  inquietude  ;  his  health  alone  can 
do  it,  for  his  disposition  opens  into  all  our  fondest  hopes  could  form,  either 
for  our  present  gratification  or  future  prospects.  'Tis  the  most  enjoyable 
little  creature,  Norbury  Phillips  excepted,  1  ever  saw  at  so  early  an  age. 

1  was  surprised,  and  almost  frightened,  though  at  the  same  time  grati- 
fied, to  find  you  assisted  in  paying  the  last  honours  to  Mr.  Burke.  How 
sincerely  I  sympathize  in  all  you  say  of  that  truly  great  man  !  That  his 
enemies  say  he  was  not  perfect  is  nothing  compared  with  his  immense 
superiority  over  almost  all  those  who  are  merely  exempted  from  his  pecu- 
liar defects.  That  he  was  upright  in  heart,  even  where  he  acted  wrong,  I 
do  truly  believe ;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  Mr.  Lock  believes 
it  too,  and  that  he  asserted  nothing  he  had  not  persuaded  himself  to  be  true, 
from  Mr.  Hastings's  being  the  most  rapacious  of  villains,  to  the  King's 
being  incurably  insane.  He  was  as  generous  as  kind,  and  as  liberal  in  his 
sentiments  as  he  was  luminous  in  intellect  and  extraordinary  in  abilities 
and  eloquence.  Though  free  from  all  little  vanity,  high  above  envy,  and 
glowing  with  zeal  to  exalt  talents  and  merit  in  others,  he  had,  I  believe,  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  greatness,  that  shut  out  those  occasional  and 
useful  self-doubts  which  keep  our  judgment  in  order,  by  calling  our  mo- 
tives and  our  passions  to  account.  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  how  poor 
Mrs.  Burke  supports  herself  in  this  most  desolate  state,  and  who  remains 
to  console  her  when  Mrs.  Crewe  will  be  far  off. 

Our  cottage  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  rough-cast.  Its  ever  imprudent 
and  temeraire  builder  made  himself  very  ill  t'other  day,  by  going  from  the 
violent  heat  of  extreme  hard  work  in  his  garden  to  drink  out  of  a  fresh- 
drawn  pail  of  well-water,  and  dash  the  same  over  his  face.  A  dreadful 
headache  ensued  ;  and  two  days'  confinement,  with  James's  powders,  have 
but  just  reinstated  him.  In  vain  I  represent  he  has  no  right  now  to  make 
so  free  with  himself — he  has  such  a  habit  of  disdaining  all  care  and  pre- 
caution, that,  though  he  gives  me  the  fairest  promises,  I  find  them  of  no 
avail.  Mr.  Angerstein  went  to  see  his  field  lately,  and  looked  everywhere 
for  him,  having  heard  he  was  there;  but  he  was  not  immediately  to  be 
known,  while  digging  with  all  his  might  and  main,  without  coat  or  waist- 
coat, and  in  his  green  leather  cap. 

Imagine  my  surprise  the  other  day,  my  dearest  Padre,  at  receiving  a 
visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  !  We  had  never  visited,  and  only  met 
one  evening  at  Mr.  Burrows's,  by  appointment,  whither  I  was  carried  to 
meet  her  by  Mrs.  Chapone.  They  are  at  Dorking,  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Aikin, 
her  brother,  who  is  thereat  a  lodging  for  his  health.  I  received  them  with 
great  pleasure,  for  I  think  highly  both  of  her  talents  and  her  character,  and 
he  seems  a  very  gentle,  and  good  sort  of  man. 

I  am  told,  by  a  French  priest  who  occasionally  visits  M.  d'Arblay,  that 
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the  commanding  ofRcer  at  Dorking  says  he  knows  you  very  well,  but  I 
cannot  make  out  his  name. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  August  10,  '97. 

My  dearest  Father  will,  I  know,  be  grieved  at  any  grief  of  M.  d'Arblay's, 
though  he  will  be  glad  his  own  truly  interesting  letter  should  have  arrived 
by  the  same  post.  You  know,  I  believe,  with  what  cruel  impatience  and 
uncertainly  my  dear  companion  has  waited  for  some  news  of  his  family, 
and  how  terribly  his  expectations  were  disappointed  upon  a  summons  to 
town  some  few  months  since,  when  the  hope  of  intelligence  carried  him 
thither  under  all  the  torment  of  his  recently  wounded  foot,  which  he  could 
not  then  put  to  the  ground  ;  no  tidings,  however,  could  he  procure,  nor  has 
he  ever  heard  from  any  part  of  it  till  last  Saturday  morning,  when  two 
letters  arrived  by  the  same  post,  with  information  of  the  death  of  his  only 
brother. 

Impossible  as  it  has  long  been  to  look  back  to  France  without  fears 
amounting  even  to  expectation  of  horrors,  he  had  never  ceased  cherishing 
hopes  some  favourable  turn  would,  in  the  end,  unite  him  with  this  last 
branch  of  his  house;  the  shock,  therefore,  has  been  terribly  severe,  and 
has  cast  a  gloom  upon  his  mind  and  spirits  which  nothing  but  his  kind 
anxiety  to  avoid  involving  mine  can  at  present  suppress.  He  is  now  the 
last  of  a  family  of  seventeen,  and  not  one  relation  of  his  own  name  now 
remains  but  his  own  little  English  son.  His  father  was  the  only  son  of  an 
only  son,  which  drives  all  affinity  on  the  paternal  side  into  fourth  and  fifth 
kinsmen. 

On  the  maternal  side,  however,  he  has  the  happiness  to  hear  that  an 
uncle,  who  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  him,  who  was  his  guardian  and  best 
friend  through  life,  still  lives,  and  has  been  permitted  to  remain  unmolested 
in  his  own  house,  at  Joigny,  where  he  is  now  in  perfect  health,  save  from 
rheumatic  attacks,  which,  though  painful,  are  not  dangerous.  A  son,  loo, 
of  this  gentleman,  who  was  placed  as  a  commissaire-de-guerre  by  M. 
d'Arblay  during  the  period  of  his  belonging  to  the  War  Committee,  still 
holds  the  same  situation,  which  is  very  lucrative,  and  which  M.  d'A.  had 
concluded  would  have  been  withdrawn  as  soon  as  his  own  flight  from 
France  was  known. 

He  hears,  too,  that  M.  de  Narbonne  is  well  and  safe,  and  still  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  lives,  says  the  letter,  "  tres  modestement,  obscurement, 
et  tranquillement,"  with  a  chosen  small  society  forced  into  similar  retreat. 
This  is  consolatory,  for  the  long  and  unaccountable  silence  of  this  his  be- 
loved friend  had  frequently  filled  him  with  the  utmost  uneasiness. 

The  little  property  of  which  the  late  Chevalier  d'Arblay  died  possessed, 
this  same  letter  says,  has  been  "  vendu  pour  la  nation,"  because  his  next 
heir  was  an  emigre  ;  though  there  is  a  little  niece,  Mile.  Girardin,  daugh- 
ter of  an  only  sister,  who  is  in  France,  and  upon  whom  the  succession 
was  settled,  if  her  uncles  died  without  immediate  heirs. 

Some  little  matter,  however,  what  we  know  not,  has  been  reserved  by 
being  bought  in  by  this  respectable  uncle,  who  sends  M.  d'Arblay  word  he 
has  saved  him  what  he  may  yet  live  upon,  if  he  can  find  means  to  return 
without  personal  risk,  and  who  solicits  to  again  see  him  with  urgent  fond- 
ness, in  which  he  is  joined  by  his  aunt  with  as  much  warmth  as  if  she, 
also,  was  his  relation  by  blood,  not  alliance.     The  letter  is  written  from 
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Switzerland  by  a  person  who  passed  through  Joigny,  from  Paris,  at  the 
request  of  M.  d'Arblay,  to  inquire  the  fate  of  his  family,  and  to  make 
known  his  own.  The  commission,  though  so  lately  executed,  was  given 
before  the  birth  of  our  little  Alex.  The  letter  adds  that  no  words  can  ex- 
press the  tender  joy  of  this  excellent  uncle  and  his  wife  in  hearing  M. 
d'Arblay  was  alive  and  well. 

The  late  Chevalier,  my  M.  d'A.  says,  was  a  man  of  the  softest  manners 
and  most  exalted  honour  ;  and  he  was  so  tall  and  so  thin,  he  was  often 
nicknamed  Don  Quixote,  but  he  was  so  completely  aristocratic  with  regard 
to  the  Revolution,  at  its  very  commencement,  that  M.  d'A.  has  heard  no- 
thing yet  with  such  unspeakable  astonishment  as  the  news  that  he  died, 
near  Spain,  of  his  wounds  from  a  battle  in  which  he  had  fought  for  the 
Republic.  "  How  strange,"  says  M.  d'A.,  "  is  our  destiny  !  that  that  Re- 
public which  I  quitted,  determined  to  be  rather  an  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  all  my  life  than  serve,  he  should  die  for."  The  secret 
history  of  this  may  some  day  come  out,  but  it  is  now  inexplicable,  for  the 
mere  fact,  without  the  smallest  comment,  is  all  that  has  reached  us.  In 
the  period,  indeed,  in  which  M.  d'A.  left  France,  there  were  but  three  steps 
possible  for  those  who  had  been  bred  to  arms — flight,  the  guillotine,  or 
fighting  for  the  Republic.  "  The  former  this  brother,"  M.  d'A.  says,  "had 
not  energy  of  character  to  undertake  in  the  desperate  manner  in  which  he 
risked  it  himself,  friendless  and  fortuneless,  to  live  in  exile  as  he  could. 
The  guillotine  no  one  could  elect;  and  the  continuing  in  the  service, 
though  in  a  cause  he  detested,  was,  probably,  his  hard  compulsion.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  retire." 

A  gentleman  born  in  the  same  town  as  M.  d'A.,  Joigny,  has  this  morn- 
ing found  a  conductor  to  bring  him  to  our  Hermitage.  He  confirms  the 
account  that  all  in  that  little  town  has  been  suffered  to  remain  quiet,  his 
own  relations  there  still  existing  undisturbed.  M.  d'Arblay  is  gone  to 
accompany  him  back  as  far  as  Ewell.  He  has  been  evidently  much  re- 
lieved by  the  visit,  and  the  power  of  talking  over,  with  an  old  townsman 
as  well  as  countryman,  early  scenes  and  connexions.  It  is  a  fortunately 
timed  rencounter,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  return  less  sad. 


F.  D'A. 

Our  new  habitation  will  very  considerably  indeed  exceed  our  first  inten- 
tions and  expectations.  I  suppose  it  has  ever  been  so,  and  so  ever  must 
be;  for  we  sought  as  well  as  determined  to  keep  within  bounds,  and  M. 
d'A.  still  thinks  he  has  done  it ;  however,  I  am  more  aware  of  our  tricks 
upon  travellers  than  to  enter  into  the  same  delusion. 

The  pleasure,  however,  he  has  taken  in  this  edifice  is  my  first  joy,  for 
it  has  constantly  shown  me  his  heart  has  invariably  held  to  those  first 
feelings  which,  before  our  union,  determined  him  upon  settling  in  England. 
O!  if  you  knew  how  he  has  been  assailed,  by  temptations  of  every  sort 
that  either  ambition,  or  interest,  or  friendship  could  dictate,  to  change  his 
plan, — and  how  his  heart  sometimes  yearns  towards  those  he  yet  can  love 
in  his  native  soil,  while  his  firmness  still  remains  unshaken,  nay,  not  even 
one  moment  wavering  or  hesitating, — you  would  not  vvonder  I  make  light 
of  even  extravagance  in  a  point  that  shows  him  thus  fixed  to  make  this 
object  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  his  future  life. 
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DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Friday  Night,  September  13,  1797. 

My  dear  Fanny, — Where  did  I  leave  off? — hang  me  if  I  know  ! — I 
believe  I  told  you,  or  all  when  with  you,  of  the  Chester  and  Liverpool 
journey  and  voyage.  On  Saturday,  26th  August,  the  day  month  from 
leaving  London,  M.  le  President  de  Frondeville  and  I  left  Crewe  Hail  on 
our  way  back.  The  dear  Mrs.  Crewe  kindly  set  us  in  our  way  as  far  as 
Hetruria.  We  visited  Trentham  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  the  famous  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, — a  very  fine  place — fine  piece  of  water — fine 
hanging  woods, — the  valley  of  Tempe — and  the  river  Trent  running 
through  the  garden.  Mrs.  C.  introduced  us  to  the  Marchioness,  who  did 
us  the  honour  of  showing  us  the  house  herself;  it  has  lately  been  improved 
and  enlarged  by  Wyatt : — fine  pictures,  library,  &c. 

After  a  luncheon  here,  we  went  to  Hetruria,  which  I  had  never  seen. 
Old  Mr.  Wedgwood  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  successor  not  at  home  ;  but 
we  went  to  the  pottery  manufacture,  and  saw  the  whole  process  of  form- 
ing the  beautiful  things  which  are  dispersed  all  over  the  universe  from  this 
place.  Mrs.  C.  offered  to  send  you  a  little  hand  churn  for  your  breakfast 
butter;  but  I  should  have  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  durst  not  accept  of  it. 
But  if  it  would  be  of  any  use,  when  you  have  a  cow,  I  will  get  you  one  at 
the  Wedgwood  warehouse  in  London.     Here  we  parted. 

The  President  and  I  got  to  Lichfield  by  about  ten  o'clock  that  night.  In 
the  morning,  before  my  companion  was  up,  I  strolled  about  the  city  with 
one  of  the  waiters,  in  search  of  Frank  Barber,  who  I  had  been  told  lived 
there;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  his  residence  was  in  a  village  three  or 
four  miles  off.  I  however  soon  found  the  house  where  dear  Dr.  Johnson 
was  born,  and  his  father's  shop.  The  house  is  stuccoed,  has  five  sash- 
windows  in  front,  and  pillars  before  it.  It  is  the  best  house  thereabouts, 
near  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  a  broad  street,  and  is  now  a  grocer's  shop. 

I  went  next  to  the  Garrick  House,  which  has  been  lately  repaired,  stuc- 
coed, enlarged,  and  sashed.  Peter  Garrick,  David's  eldest  brother,  died 
about  two  years  ago,  leaving  all  his  possessions  to  the  apothecary  that  had 
attended  him.  But  the  will  was  disputed  and  set  aside  not  long  since,  it 
having  appeared  at  a  trial  that  the  testator  was  insane  at  the  time  the  will 
was  made;  so  that  Mrs.  Doxie,  Garrick's  sister,  a  widow  with  a  numerous 
family,  recovered  the  house  and  30,000/.  She  now  lives  in  it  with  her 
family,  and  has  been  able  to  set  up  a  carriage.  The  inhabitants  of  Lich- 
field were  so  pleased  with  the  decision  of  the  Court  on  the  trial,  that  they 
illuminated  the  streets,  and  had  public  rejoicings  on  the  occasion. 

After  examining  this-  house  well,  I  tried  to  find  the  residence  of  Dr. 
James,  inventor  of  the  admirable  fever  powders,  which  have  so  often 
saved  the  life  of  our  dear  Susey,  and  others  without  number.  But  the  un- 
grateful inhabitants  knew  nothing  about  him.  I  could  find  but  one  old 
man  who  remembered  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  city  ! — that  man  "  who 
has  lengthened  life,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long  remembered,"  to  be 
forgotten  at  Lichfield  !  I  felt  indignant,  but  went  round  the  cathedral, 
which  has  been  lately  thoroughly  repaired  internally,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  beautiful  Gothic  building  I  ever  saw.  The  outside  was  ires  mal 
traite  by  the  fanatics  of  the  last  century;  but  there  are  three  beautiful 
spires  still  standing,  and  more  than  fifty  whole-length  figures  of  saints  in 
their  original   niches.     The  choir  is  exquisitely   beautiful.     A  fine  new 
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organ  is  erected,  and  was  well  played,  and  I  never  heard  the  cathedral 
service  so  well  performed  to  that  instrument  before.  The  services 
and  anthems  were  middle-aged  music,  neither  too  old  and  dry,  nor  too 
modern  and  light;  the  voices  subdued,  and  exquisitely  softened  and 
sweetened  by  the  building. 

While  the  lessons  were  reading,  which  I  could  not  hear,  I  looked  for 
monuments,  and  found  a  beautiful  one  to  Garrick,  and  another  just  by  it 
to  Johnson  ;  the  former  erected  by  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  has  been  daily 
abused  for  not  erecting  one  to  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey;  but 
sure  that  was  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  public,  and  that  due  from  his 
widow  best  paid  here.  Johnson's  has  been  erected  by  his  friends : — both 
are  beautiful,  and  alike  in  every  particular. 

There  is  a  monument  here  to  Johnson's  first  patron,  Mr.  Walmsley, 
whose  amplitude  of  learning  and  copiousness  of  communication  were  such, 
that  our  revered  friend  said  "it  might  be  doubted  whether  a  day  passed  in 
vv'hich  he  had  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship."  There  is  a 
monument  likewise  to  Lady  M.  VV.  Montagu,  and  to  the  father  of  Mr. 
Addison,  &;c. 

We  left  Lichfield  about  two  o'clock,  and  reached  Daventry  that  night, 
stopping  a  little  at  Coventry  to  look  at  the  great  church  and  Peeping  Tom. 
Next  day  got  to  St.  Alban's  time  enough  to  look  at  the  church  and  neigh- 
bouring ruins.  Next  morning  breakfasted  at  Barnet,  where  my  car  met 
me,  and  got  to  Chelsea  by  three  o'clock,  leaving  my  agreeable  compa- 
gnon  de  voyage^  M.  le  President,  at  his  apartments  in  town. 

I  only  stayed  at  home  a  week,  after  which  I  went  to  Richmond  for  four 
or  five  days  ; — slept  at  Charlotte's,  but  dined  with  her  but  once ;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  with  dear  good  Mrs.  Boscawen  ;  visiting,  first,  Mrs.  Gell,  at 
Twickenham,  and  Dr.  Morton  ;  Mrs.  Garrick,  at  Hampton  ;  and  Lady 
Polly,  at  Hampton  Court,  with  whom  Hetty  and  I  dined  and  spent  a  very 
laughing  and  agreeable  day  on  Thursday,  hearing  the  band  of  the  11th 
regiment  play  in  the  gardens  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  during 
their  lonchon — then  saw  the  palace,  in  which  Lady  M.  performed  the  part 
of  cicerone. 

Thursday  dine  with  Mrs.  Ord  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  house  ;  on  Fri- 
day morning  go  with  her  and  Mrs.  Otley,  a  sister  of  Sir  W.  Young,  to  see 
Mrs,  Garrick,  but  she  was  gone  to  London ;  however,  Mrs.  Ord  being  a 
privileged  person,  we  saw  the  house,  pictures  and  gardens. 

I  visited  the  Cambridges,  and  they  me.  Mr.  C.  is  as  active  and  lively 
as  ever.     Dined  again  with  Mrs.  Bos.  on  Saturday. 

On  Sunday  went  with  Hetty  and  Mrs.  B.  to  Richmond  Gardens  to  see 
the  kangaroos,  then  carried  them  to  town,  and  carried  to  Chelsea,  myself, 
as  miserable  cold,  which  I  have  been  nursing  ever  since.  But  J  am 
now  thinking  of  my  visit  to  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Herschel.  I  have  just 
received  a  very  polite  and  friendly  letter  from  the  latter,  just  returned  from 
Ramsgate,  who  "  will  be  happy  to  talk  over  with  me  any  subject  of  astro- 
nomy that  I  may  be  pleased  to  lead  him  to." 

But  when  is  your  Windsor  visit  to  take  place  ?  The  Royal  Family  re- 
turn, 'tis  said,  the  16th.  A  levee  is  announced  for  Wednesday  next  week, 
and  a  drawing-room  on  Thursday.  If  this  very  dreadful  weather  does  not 
continue,  I  think  of  going  to  Bailie  next  week.  If  we  should  meet  at 
Windsor,  how  nice  it  would  be !     Fensez-y. 

C.  B. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Bookham,  September  25,  '97. 

I  MUST  not  vex  my  dearest  Padre  with  my  vexation,  especially  as  the 
season  is  so  much  farther  advanced  than  when  we  had  regaled  our  fancies 
with  seeing  him,  that  many  fears  for  what  is  still  more  precious  to  me  than 
his  sight, —  his  health — would  mix  with  the  joy  of  his  presence. 

The  return  of  Lord  M.  has  been  a  terrible  stroke  to  every  fond  hope  of 
M.  d'Arblay  of  embracing  his  venerable  uncle.  Not  even  a  line,  now, 
must  again  pass  between  them  !  This  last  dreadful  revolution  shook  him 
almost  as  violently  as  the  loss  of  his  brother  ,  but  constant  exercise  and 
unremitting  employment  are  again,  thank  Heaven!  playing  the  part  of 
philosophy.  Indeed,  he  has  the  happiest  philosophy  to  join  to  them — that 
of  always  endeavouring  to  balance  blessings  against  misfortunes.  Many 
for  whom  he  had  a  personal  regard  are  involved  in  this  inhuman  banish- 
ment, though  none  with  whom  he  was  particularly  connected.  Had  the 
Parisians  not  all  been  disarmed  in  a  former  epoch,  it  is  universally  be- 
lieved they  would  have  risen  in  a  mass  to  defend  the  legislators  from  this 
unheard-of  proscription.  Such  is  the  report  of  a  poor  returned  emigre. 
But  such  measures  had  been  taken,  that  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  mili- 
tary government  will  be  now  finally  established.  M.  d'Arblay  had  been 
earnestly  pressed  to  go  over,  and  pass  les  vendanges  at  Joigny,  and  try 
what  he  could  recover  from  the  shipwreck  of  his  family's  fortune  :  but  not, 
thank  God  I  by  his  uncle:  that  generous,  parental  friend  crushes  every 
personal  wish  while  danger  hangs  upon  its  indulgence. 

#  *  *  # 

Dear,  kind,  deserving  Kilty  Cooke !  I  was  struck  quite  at  heart  with 
concern  at  her  sudden  and  unexpected  death. 

I  pity  Mrs.  R.  with  all  my  soul.  She  could  have  been  so  happy  under 
your  protection  !  And  now  two  are  unhappy,  for  those  tyrants  who  rob 
others  wilfully  of  all  comfort,  take  what  they  never  enjoy.  I  question  if 
even  a  vicious  character  is  as  internally  wretched  as  an  ill-natured  one. 

F.  D'A. 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Chelsea  College,  Thursday,  2  o'clock,  September  28. 

My  dear  Fanny, — I  read  your  letter  pen  in  hand,  and  shall  try  to 
answer  it  by  to-day's  post.  But  first  let  me  tell  you  that  it  was  very  un- 
likely to  find  me  at  home,  for  on  Tuesday  I  went  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  at 
Bailie's,  and  arrived  there  in  very  good  time  for  a  four  o'clock  dinner; 
when,  behold  !  I  was  informed  by  the  porter  that  "  both  my  Lord  and 
Lady  were  in  town,  and  did  not  return  till  Saturday  1"  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  unexpectedly  been  obliged  to  go  to  town  by  indisposition.  Though  I 
was  asked  to  alight  and  take  refreshment,  I  departed  immediately,  intend- 
ing to  dine  and  lie  at  Windsor,  to  be  near  Dr.  Herschel,  with  whom  a  visit 
had  been  arranged  by  letter.  But  as  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  make  that 
visit  at  any  time  of  the  day  I  pleased,  I  drove  through  Slough  in  my  way 
to  VVindsor,  in  order  to  ask  at  Dr.  Herschel's  door  when  my  visit  would 
be  least  inconvenient  to  him — that  night  or  next  morning.  The  good  soul 
was  at  dinner,  but  came  to  the  door  himself,  to  press  me  to  alight  immedi- 
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ately  and  partake  of  his  family  repast;  and  this  he  did  so  heartily  that  I 
could  not  resist.  I  was  introduced  to  the  family  at  table,  four  ladies,  and 
a  little  boy  about  the  age  and  size  of  Martin.  I  was  quite  shocked  at  seeing 
so  many  females:  I  expected  (not  knowing  that  Herschel  was  married) 
only  to  have  found  Miss  Herschel ;  but  there  was  a  very  old  lady,  the 
mother,  I  believe,  of  Mrs.  Herschel,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  table  her- 
self, and  a  Scots  lady  (a  Miss  Wilson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Glas- 
gow, an  eminent  astronomer),  Miss  Herschel,  and  the  little  boy.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  and  shame  at  disturbing  them  at  this  time  of  the  day  ; 
told  my  story,  at  which  they  were  so  cruel  as  to  rejoice,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  they  rejoiced  at  the  accident  which  had  brought  me  there,  and 
hoped  I  would  send  ray  carriage  away,  and  take  a  bed  with  them.  They 
were  sorry  they  had  no  stables  for  my  horses.  I  thought  it  necessary, 
you  may  be  sure,  iof aire  la  petite  bo  ache,  but  in  spite  of  my  blushes  I  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  my  trunk  being  taken  in,  and  the  car  sent  to  the  inn 
just  by. 

We  soon  grew  acquainted, — I  mean  the  ladies  and  I ;  and  before  dinner 
was  over  we  seemed  old  friends  just  met  after  a  long  absence.  Mrs.  Her- 
schel is  sensible,  good-humoured,  unpretending,  and  well-bred  ;  Miss  Her- 
schel all  shyness  and  virgin  modesty  ;  the  Scots  lady  sensible  and  harm- 
less, and  the  little  boy  entertaining,  promising,  and  comical.  Herschel, 
you  know,  and  every  body  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  well- 
bred  natural  characters  of  the  present  age,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
astronomer. 

Your  health  was  drunk  after  dinner  (put  that  into  your  pocket) ;  and 
after  much  social  conversation  and  a  few  hearty  laughs,  the  ladies  proposed 
to  take  a  walk,  in  order,  1  believe,  to  leave  Herschel  and  me  together.  We 
walked  and  talked  round  his  great  telescopes  till  it  grew  damp  and  dusk, 
then  retreated  into  his  study  to  philosophize. 

I  had  a  string  of  questions  ready  to  ask,  and  astronomical  difficulties  to 
solve,  which,  with  looking  at  curious  books  and  instruments,  filled  up  the 
time  charmingly  till  tea,  which  being  drank  with  the  ladies,  we  two  re- 
tired again  to  the  starry.  Now  having  paved  the  way,  we  began  to  talk 
of  my  poetical  plan,  and  he  pressed  me  to  read  what  I  had  done.  Heaven 
help  his  head  I  my  eight  books,  of  from  400  to  820  lines,  would  require 
two  or  three  days  to  read.  He  made  me  unpack  my  trunk  for  my  MS., 
from  which  I  read  him  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  and  begged  he  would 
choose  any  book  or  character  of  a  great  astronomer  he  pleased.  "  Oh, 
let  us  have  the  beginning."  I  read  him  the  first  eighteen  or  twenty  lines 
of  the  exordium,  and  then  said  I  rather  wished  to  come  to  modern  times ; 
I  was  more  certain  of  my  ground  in  high  antiquity  than  after  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  and  began  my  eighth  chapter,  entirely  on  Newton  and  his 
system.  He  gave  me  the  greatest  encouragement ;  said  repeatedly  that  I 
perfectly  understood  what  I  was  writing  about ;  and  only  stopped  me  at 
two  places  :  one  was  at  a  word  too  strong  for  what  I  had  to  describe,  and 
the  other  at  one  too  weak.  The  doctrine  he  allowed  to  be  quite  orthodox, 
concerning  gravitation,  refraction,  reflection,  optics,  comets,  magnitudes, 
distances,  revolutions,  &c.,  &c.,  but  made  a  discovery  to  me  which,  had 
I  known  sooner,  would  have  overset  me,  and  prevented  my  reading  any 
part  of  my  work :  he  said  he  had  almost  always  had  an  aversion  to 
poetry,  which  he  regarded  as  the  arrangement  of  fine  words,  without  any 
useful  meaning  or  adherence  to  truth ;  but  that,  when  truth  and  science 
were  united  to  these  fine  words,  he  liked  poetry  very  well :  and  next 
morning,  after  breakfast,  he  made  me  read  as  much  of  another  chapter 
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on  Des  Cartes,  &c.,  as  the  time  would  allow,  as  I  had  ordered  my  car- 
riage at  twelve.  I  read,  talked,  asked  questions,  and  looked  at  books  and 
instruments  till  near  one,  when  I  set  off  for  Chelsea. 

C.  B. 


GENERAL  DE  LAFAYETTE  TO  THE  CHEVALIER  D'ARBLAY. 

Trilmuld  pres  Ploen,  16me  Oct.  1797. 

Je  savois  bien  d'avance  que  votre  interet  nous  suivroit  partout,  nnon 
cher  d'Arblay,  et  je  n'ai  pas  ete  surpris  d'apprendre  que  vous  avez  ete 
sans  cesse  occupe  de  vos  amis  prisonniers  ;  ils  ne  vous  oublioient  pas 
dans  leur  captivite,  et  soit  dans  les  premiers  terns  ou  nous  fumes  quelque- 
fois  reunis,  soit  pendant  les  derniers  quarante  mois  ou  nous  avons  ete 
totalement  et  constamment  separes, — Maubourg  et  moi  pensions  avec 
la  plus  tendre  amitie  au  sentiment  que  vous  nous  conserviez,  et  au  bon- 
heur  dont  vous  jouissiez. 

C'est  dans  la  prison  de  Magdebourg  que  nous  apprimes  votre  mariage  ; 
j'avois  joint  au  tribut  de  I'admiration  universelle  pour  Miss  Burney,  un 
hommage  de  reconnoissance  particulier  pour  celle  qui  presque  seule  avoit 
pu  me  faire  oublier  momentanement  mon  sort  :  c'est  au  milieu  des  jouis- 
sances  de  cette  illusion  enchanteresse  que  je  S9US  tout  a  coup  les  nouveaux 
droits  qu'elle  avoit  a  mon  sentiment  pour  elle,  et  qui  me  donnaient  a  moi- 
meme  quelques  droits  a  ses  bontes.  Toute  ma  famille  serait  bien  heu- 
reuse  de  lui  etre  presentee,  et  la  prie  de  vouloir  bien  agreer  le  voeu 
qu'elles  forment  toutes  trois  de  meriter  son  amitie.  Recevez  aussi,  mon 
cher  d'Arblay,  les  tendres  complimens  de  ma  femme  et  de  mes  filles. 

Nous  sommes  pour  quelques  jours  chez  Madame  de  Tesse  ;  Maubourg 
et  Puzy  sont  restes  a  Altona,  mais  Maubourg  arrivera  ici  aujourd'hui  ou 
demain,  et  nous  aliens  passer  I'hiver  dans  une  campagne  solitaire,  a  vingt- 
deux  lieues  d'Hambourg,  sur.le  territoire  Danois  du  Holstein,  ou  nous 
soignerons  tranquillement  nos  santes  delabrees.  Celle  de  ma  femme  est 
surtout  dans  le  plus  deplorable  etat.  Maubourg  a  beaucoup  souffert,  mais 
se  retablit  depuis  la  delivrance  ;  et  quoique  j'aie  ete  a  la  mort,  j'ai  resiste 
mieux  que  personne  aux  epreuves  de  la  captivite,  et  je  crois  que  bientot, 
a  la  maigreur  pres,  il  n'y  paroitra  plus.  Mon  fils  etoit  en  Amerique, 
mais  va,  je  pense,  arriver  avec  la  Colombe,  parce  que  sur  la  nouvelle  des 
premieres  promesses  donnees  il  y  a  plusieurs  mois  par  la  Cour  de  Vienne 
a  la  Republique,  ils  se  sont  determines  a  venir  nous  trouver. 

Adieu,  mon  cher  d'Arblay  ;  presentez  mes  hommages  a  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay ;  donnez  moi  de  vos  nouvelles,  et  aimez  toujours  votre  ancien  com- 
pagnon  d'armes  et  ami,  qui  vous  est  a  jamais  bien  tendrement  attache. 

Lafayette. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  FRANCIS. 

Westhamble,  November  16,  1797. 

YocR  letter  was  most  welcome  to  me,  my  dearest  Charlotte,  and  I  am 
delighted  Mr.  Broome  and  my  dear  father  will  so  speedily  meet.  If  they 
steer  clear  of  politics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  immediate  exchange 
of  regard  and  esteem.  At  all  events,  I  depend  upon  Mr.  B.'s  forbearance 
of  such  subjects,  if  their  opinions  clash.  Pray  let  me  hear  how  the  inter- 
view went  off. 

I  need  not  say  how  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  again,  nor  how  charmed 
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we  shall  both  be  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Broome;  but, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  girl,  how  are  we  to  give  him  a  dinner? — un- 
less he  will  bring  with  him  his  poultry,  for  ours  are  not  yet  arrived  from 
Bookham  ;  and  his  fish,  for  ours  are  still  at  the  bottom  of  some  pond  we 
know  not  where  ;  and  his  spit,  for  our  jack  is  yet  without  one  ;  and  his 
kitchen  grate,  for  ours  waits  for  Count  Rumford's  next  pamphlet ; — not  to 
mention  his  table-linen  ; — and  not  to  speak  of  his  knives  and  forks,  some 
ten  of  our  poor  original  twelve  having  been  massacred  in  M.  d'Arblay's 
first  essays  in  the  art  of  carpentering ; — and  to  say  nothing  of  his  large 
spoons,  the  silver  of  our  plated  ones  having  feloniously  made  off  under 
cover  of  the  whitening-brush  : — and  not  to  talk  of  his  cook,  ours  being 
not  yet  hired ; — and  not  to  start  the  subject  of  wine,  ours,  by  some  odd 
accident,  still  remaining  at  the  wine-merchant's  ! 

With  all  these  impediments,  however,  to  convivial  hilarity,  if  he  will 
eat  a  quarter  of  a  joint  of  meat  (his  share,  I  mean),  tied  up  by  a  pack- 
thread, and  roasted  by  a  log  of  wood  on  the  bricks, — and  declare  no  po- 
tatoes so  good  as  those  dug  by  M.  d'Arblay  out  of  our  garden, — and  protest 
our  small  beer  gives  the  spirits  of  champagne, — and  make  no  inquiries 
where  we  have  deposited  the  hops  he  will  conclude  we  have  emptied  out 
of  our  table-cloth, — and  pronounce  that  bare  walls  are  superior  to  tapes- 
try,— and  promise  us  the  first  sight  of  his  epistle  upon  visiting  a  new- 
built  cottage, — we  shall  be  sincerely  happy  to  receive  him  in  our  Hermit- 
age ;  where  I  hope  to  learn,  for  my  dearest  Charlotte's  sake,  to  love  him 
as  much  as,  for  his  own,  I  have  very  long  admired  him. 

Manage  all  this,  my  dear  girl,  but  let  us  know  the  day,  as  we  have  re- 
sumed  our  Norbury  Park   excursions,  where  we  were  yesterday.     God 
bless  you,  my  love,  and  grant  that  your  happiness  may  meet  my  wishes ! 
Ever  and  ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Westhamble,  December,  *97. 

This  moment  I  receive,  through  our  dearest  friend,  my  own  Susanna's 
letter.  I  grieve  to  find  she  ever  waits  anxiously  for  news ;  but  always 
imagine  all  things  essential  perpetually  travelling  to  her,  from  so  many  of 
our  house,  all  in  nearly  constant  correspondence  with  her.  This  leads 
me  to  rest  quiet  as  to  her,  when  I  do  not  write  more  frequently  ;  but  as  to 
myself,  when  I  do  not  hear  I  am  saddened  even  here,  even  in  my  own 
new  paradise, — for  such  I  confess  it  is  to  me  ;  and  were  my  beloved  Susan 
on  this  side  the  Channel,  and  could  I  see  her  dear  face,  and  fold  her  to  my 
breast,  I  think  I  should  set  about  wishing  nothing  but  to  continue  just  so. 
For  circumstances — pecuniary  ones  I  mean — never  have  power  to  dis- 
tress me,  unless  I  fear  exceeding  their  security  ;  and  that  fear  these  times 
will  sometimes  inflict.  The  new  threefold  assessment  of  taxes  has  terri- 
fied us  rather  seriously  ;  though  the  necessity,  and  therefore  justice,  of 
them,  we  mutually  feel.  My  father  thinks  his  own  share  will  amount  to 
80Z.  a-year  !  We  have,  this  very  morning,  decided  upon  parting  with  four 
of  our  new  windows, — a  great  abatement  q{  agremens  to  ourselves,  and  of 
ornament  to  our  appearance;  and  a  still  greater  sacrifice  to  r amour  propre 
of  my  architect,  who,  indeed, — his  fondness  for  his  edifice  considered, — 
does  not  ill  deserve  praise  that  the  scheme  had  not  his  mere  consent,  but 
his  own  free  proposition. 
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Your  idea  that  my  builder  was  not  able  to  conduct  us  hither,  I  thank 
God,  is  unfounded.  His  indiscretion  was  abominable,  but  so  character- 
istic that  I  will  tell  it  you.  Some  little  time  before,  he  brought  me  home  a 
dog,  a  young  thing,  he  said,  which  had  hit  his  fancy  at  Ewell,  where  he 
had  been  visiting  M.  Bourdois,  and  that  we  should  educate  it  for  our  new 
house-guard.  It  is.  a  barbette,  and,  as  it  was  not  perfectly  precise  in 
cleanliness,  it  was  destined  to  a  kitchen  residence  till  it  should  be  trained 
for  the  parlour:  this,  however,  far  from  being  resented  by  the  young 
stranger  as  an  indignity,  appeared  to  be  still  rather  too  superb  ;  for 
"Muff"  betook  to  the  coal-hole,  and  there  seemed  to  repose  with  native 
ease.  The  purchaser,  shocked  at  the  rueful  appearance  of  the  curled  coat, 
and  perhaps  piqued  by  a  few  flippancies  upon  the  delicacy  of  my  present, 
resolved  one  night  to  prepare  me  a  divine  surprise  the  following  morning ; 
and,  when  I  retired  to  my  downy  pillow,  at  eleven  o'clock,  upon  a  time 
severely  cold,  he  walked  forth  with  the  unfortunate  delinquent  to  a  certain 
lake,  you  may  remember,  nearly  in  front  of  our  Bookham  habitation,  not 
very  remarkable  for  its  lucid  purity,  and  there  immersed  poor  Muff,  and 
stood  rubbing  him,  curl  by  curl,  till  each  particular  one  was  completely 
bathed.  This  business  was  not  over  till  near  midnight,  and  the  impure 
water  which  he  agitated,  joined  to  the  late  hour  and  unwholesome  air, 
sent  him  in  shivering  with  a  dreadful  pain  in  the  head  and  a  violent  fever- 
ish and  rheumatic  cold. 

This  happened  just  as  we  were  beginning  to  prepare  for  our  removal. 
You  will  imagine,  untold,  all  its  alarm  and  all  its  inconveniences  ;  I  thank 
God,  it  is  long  past,  but  it  had  its  full  share,  at  the  moment,  of  disquieting 
and  tormenting  powers. 

We  quitted  Bookham  with  one  single  regret — that  of  leaving  our  ex- 
cellent neighbours  the  Cookes.  The  father  is  so  worthy,  and  the  mother 
so  good,  so  deserving,  so  liberal,  and  so  infinitely  kind,  that  the  world 
certainly  does  not  abound  with,  people  to  compare  with  them.  They  both 
improved  upon  us  considerably  since  we  lost  our  dearest  Susan — not,  you 
will  believe,  as  substitutes,  but  still  for  their  intrinsic  worth  and  most 
friendly  partiality  and  regard. 

We  languished  for  the  moment  of  removal  with  almost  infantine  fret- 
fulness  at  every  delay  that  distanced  it ;  and  when  at  last  the  grand  day 
came,  our  final  packings,  with  all  their  toil  and  difficulties  and  labour  and 
expense,  were  mere  acts  of  pleasantry  ;  so  bewitched  were  we  with  the 
impending  change,  that,  though  from  six  o'clock  to  three  we  were  hard  at 
work,  without  a  kettle  to  boil  the  breakfast,  or  a  knife  to  cut  bread  for  a 
luncheon,  we  missed  nothing,  wanted  nothing,  and  were  as  insensible  to 
fatigue  as  to  hunger. 

M.  D'Arblay  set  out  on  foot,  loaded  with  remaining  relics  of  things,  to 
us  precious,  and  Betty  afterwards  with  a  remnant  glass  or  two ;  the  other 
maid  had  been  sent  two  days  before.  I  was  forced  to  have  a  chaise  for 
my  Alex  and  me,  and  a  ?e\y  looking-glasses,  a  few  folios,  and  not  a  few 
other  oddments;  and  then,  with  dearest  Mr.  Lock,  our  founder's  portrait, 
and  my  little  boy,  off  I  set,  and  I  would  my  dearest  Susan  could  relate  to 
me  as  delicious  a  journey. 

My  mate,  striding  over  hedge  and  ditch,  arrived  first,  though  he  set  out 
after,  to  welcome  me  to  our  new  dwelling ;  and  we  entered  our  new 
best  room,  in  which  I  found  a  glorious  fire  of  wood,  and  a  little  bench, 
borrowed  of  one  of  the  departing  carpenters :  nothing  else.  We  con- 
trived to  make  room  for  each  other,  and  Alex  disdained  all  rest.  His 
spirits  were  so  high  upon  finding  two  or  three  rooms  totally  free  for  his 
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horse  (alias  any  stick  he  can  pick  up)  and  himself,  unencumbered  by 
chairs  and  tables  and  such-like  lumber,  that  he  was  as  merry  as  a  little 
Andrew  and  as  wild  as  twenty  colts.  Here  we  unpacked  a  small  basket 
containing  three  or  four  loaves,  and,  with  a  garden-knife,  fell  to  work ; 
some  eggs  had  been  procured  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  and  one  saucepan 
had  been  brought.  We  dined,  therefore,  exquisitely,  and  drank  to  our 
new  possession  from  a  glass  of  clear  water  out  of  our  new  well. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  our  goods  arrived.  We  had  our  bed  put  up  in 
the  middle  of  our  room,  to  avoid  risk  of  damp  walls,  and  our  Alex  had  his 
dear  Willy's  crib  at  our  feet. 

We  none  of  us  caught  cold.  We  had  fire  night  and  day  in  the  maids' 
room,  as  well  as  our  own — or  rather  in  my  Susan's  room ;  for  we  lent 
them  that,  their  own  having  a  little  inconvenience  against  a  fire,  because 
it  is  built  without  a  chimney. 

We  continued  making  fires  all  around  us  the  first  fortnight,  and  then 
found  wood  would  be  as  bad  as  an  apothecary's  bill,  so  desisted  ;  but  we 
did  not  stop  short  so  soon  as  to  want  the  latter  to  succeed  the  former,  or 
put  our  calculation  to  the  proof 

Our  first  week  was  devoted  to  unpacking,  and  exulting  in  our  com- 
pleted plan.  To  have  no  one  thing  at  hand,  nothing  to  eat,  nowhere  to 
sit — all  were  trifles,  rather,  I  think,  amusing  than  incommodious.  The 
house  looked  so  clean,  the  distribution  of  the  rooms  and  closets  is  so  con- 
venient, the  prospect  every  where  around  is  so  gay  and  so  lovely,  and 
the  park  of  dear  Norbury  is  so  close  at  hand,  that  we  hardly  knew  how 
to  require  any  thing  else  for  existence  than  the  enjoyment  of  our  own 
situation. 

At  this  period  I  received  my  summons.  I  believe  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  I  had  applied  to  Miss  Planta  for  advice  whether  my  best 
chance  of  admission  would  be  at  Windsor,  Kew,  or  London.  I  had  a 
most  kind  letter  of  answer,  importing  my  letter  had  been  seen,  and  that 
her  majesty  would  herself  fix  the  time  when  she  could  admit  me.  This 
was  a  great  happiness  to  me,  and  the  fixture  was  for  the  Queen's  house  in 
town. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  such  graciousness  as 
allowing  an  appointment  to  secure  me  from  a  fruitless  journey,  as  well  as 
from  impropriety  and  all  fear  of  intrusion,  was,  that  exactly  at  this  period 
the  Princesse  d'Henin  and  M.  de  Lally  were  expected  at  Norbury.  I 
hardly  could  have  regretted  any  thing  else,  I  was  so  delighted  by  my  sum- 
mons ;  but  this  I  indeed  lamented.  They  arrived  to  dinner  on  Thursday  : 
I  was  involved  in  preparations,  and  unable  to  meet  them,  and  my  mate 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  aiding  me. 

The  next  morning,  through  mud,  through  mire,  they  came  to  our  cot- 
tage. The  poor  Princesse  was  forced  to  change  shoes  and  stockings.  M. 
de  Lally  is  more  accustomed  to  such  expeditions.  Nothing  could  be  more 
sweet  than  they  both  were,  nor  indeed,  more  grateful  than  I  felt  for  my 
share  in  their  kind  exertion.  The  house  was  reviewed  all  over,  even  the 
little  pot  au  feu  was  opened  by  the  Princesse,  excessively  curious  to  see 
our  manner  of  living  in  its  minute  detail. 

I  have  not  heard  if  your  letter  has  been  received  by  M.  de  Lally  ,*  but 
I  knew  not  then  you  had  written,  and  therefore  did  not  inquire.  The 
Princesse  talked  of  nothing  so  much  as  you,  and  with  a  softness  of  regard 
that  quite  melted  me.  I  always  tell  her  warmly  how  you  feel  about  her. 
M.  de  Lally  was  most  melancholy  about  France:  the  last  new  and  most 
barbarous   revolution   has  disheartened  all  his  hopes — alas !  whose  can 
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withstand  it  ?  They  made  a  long  and  kind  visit,  and  in  the  afternoon  we 
went  to  Norbury  Park,  where  we  remained  till  near  eleven  o'clock,  and 
thought  the  time  very  short. 

Madame  d'Henin  related  some  of  her  adventures  in  this  second  flight 
from  her  terrible  country,  and  told  them  with  a  spirit  and  a  power  of  ob- 
servation that  would  have  made  them  interesting  if  a  tale  of  old  times ; 
but  now,  all  that  gives  account  of  those  events  awakens  the  whole  mind 
to  attention. 

M.  de  Lally  after  tea  read  us  a  beginning  of  a  new  tragedy,  composed 
upon  an  Irish  story,  but  bearing  allusion  so  palpable  to  the  virtues  and 
misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  it  had  almost  as  strong  an  effect  upon  our 
passions  and  faculties  as  if  it  had  borne  the  name  of  that  good  and  un- 
happy Prince.  It  is  written  with  great  pathos,  noble  sentiment,  and  most 
eloquent  language.  I  parted  from  them  with  extreme  reluctance — nay, 
vexation. 

I  set  off  for  town  early  the  next  day,  Saturday.  My  time  was  not  yet 
fixed  for  my  Royal  interview,  but  I  had  various  preparations  impossible 
to  make  in  this  dear,  quiet,  obscure  cottage.  Mon  avii  could  not  accom- 
pany me,  as  we  had  still  two  men  constantly  at  work,  the  house  without 
being  quite  unfinished  ;  but  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  his  little  representa- 
tive, who,  with  Betty,  was  my  companion  to  Chelsea.  There  I  was  ex- 
pected, and  our  dearest  father  came  forth  with  open  arms  to  welcome  us. 
He  was  in  delightful  spirits,  the  sweetest  humour,  and  perfectly  good  looks 
and  good  health.  My  little  rogue  soon  engaged  him  in  a  romp,  which 
conquered  his  rustic  shyness,  and  they  became  the  best  friends  in  the 
world. 

Thursday  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Planta,  written  with  ex- 
treme warmth  of  kindness,  and  fixing  the  next  day  at  eleven  o'clock  for 
my  Royal  admission. 

I  went  up-stairs  to  Miss  Planta's  room,  where,  while  I  waited  for  her  to 
be  called,  the  charming  Princess  Mary  passed  by,  attended  by  Mrs. 
Cheveley.  She  recollected  me,  and  turned  back,  and  came  up  to  me  with 
a  fair  hand  graciously  held  out  to  me.  "  How  do  you  do,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay?"  she  cried:  "I  am  vastly  glad  to  see  you  again;  and  how  does 
your  little  boy  do?" 

I  gave  her  a  little  account  of  the  rogue,  and  she  proceeded  to  inquire 
about  my  new  cottage,  and  its  actual  state.  I  entered  into  a  long  detail 
of  its  bare  walls  and  unfurnished  sides,  and  the  gambols  of  the  little  man 
unencumbered  by  cares  of  fractures  from  useless  ornaments,  that  amused 
her  good-humoured  interest  in  my  affairs  very  much  ;  and  she  did  not 
leave  me  till  Miss  Planta  came  to  usher  me  to  Princess  Augusta. 

That  kind  Princess  received  me  with  a  smile  so  gay,  and  a  look  so 
pleased  at  my  pleasure  in  again  seeing  her,  that  I  quite  regretted  the 
etiquette  which  prevented  a  chaste  embrace.  She  was  sitting  at  her  toilette 
having  her  hair  dressed.  The  Royal  Family  were  all  going  at  night  to 
the  play.  She  turned  instantly  from  the  glass  to  face  me,  and  insisted 
upon  my  being  seated  immediately.  She  then  wholly  forgot  her  attire 
and  ornaments  and  appearance,  and  consigned  herself  wholly  to  conver- 
sation, with  that  intelligent  animation  which  marks  her  character.  She 
inquired  immediately  how  my  little  boy  did,  and  then  with  great  sweetness 
after  his  father,  and  after  my  father. 

My  first  subject  was  the  Princess  Royal,  and  I  accounted  for  not  having 
left  my  Hermitage  in  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing  her  Royal  Highness 
before  her  departure.     It  would  have  been,  I  told  her,  so  melancholy  a 
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pleasure  to  have  come  merely  for  a  last  view,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  take 
my  annual  indulgence  at  a  period  which  would  make  it  leave  a  mournful 
impression  upon  my  mind  for  a  twelvemonth  to  come.  The  Princess  said 
she  could  enter  into  that,  but  said  it  as  if  she  had  been  surprised  I  had  not 
appeared.  She  then  gave  me  some  account  of  the  ceremony;  and  when 
I  told  her  I  had  heard  that  her  Royal  Highness  the  bride  had  never  looked 
so  lovely,  she  confirmed  the  praise  warmly,  but  laughingly  added,  "  'Twas 
the  Queen  dressed  her !  You  know  what  a  figure  she  used  to  make  of 
herself,  with  her  odd  manner  of  dressing  herself;  but  mamma  said,  '  Now 
really.  Princess  Royal,  this  one  time  is  the  last,  and  I  cannot  suffer  you 
to  make  such  a  quiz  of  yourself;  so  I  will  really  have  you  dressed  pro- 
perly.' And  indeed  the  Queen  was  quite  in  the  right,  for  everybody  said 
she  had  never  looked  so  well  in  her  life." 

The  word  quiz^  you  may  depend,  was  never  the  Queen's.  I  had  great 
comfort,  however,  in  gathering,  from  all  that  passed  on  that  subject,  that 
the  Royal  Family  is  persuaded  this  estimable  Princess  is  happy.  From 
what  I  know  of  her  disposition  I  am  led  to  believe  the  situation  may  make 
her  so.  She  is  born  to  preside,  and  that  with  equal  softness  and  dignity  ; 
but  she  was  here  in  utter  subjection,  for  which  she  had  neither  spirits  nor 
inclination.  She  adored  the  King,  honoured  the  Queen,  and  loved  her 
sisters,  and  had  much  kindness  for  her  brothers  ;  but  her  style  of  life  was 
not  adapted  to  the  royalty  of  her  nature,  any  more  than  of  her  birth  ;  and 
though  she  only  wished  for  power  to  do  good  and  to  confer  favours,  she 
thought  herself  out  of  her  place  in  not  possessing  it. 

I  was  particularly  happy  to  learn  from  the  Princess  Augusta  that  she 
has  already  a  favourite  friend  in  her  new  court,  in  one  of  the  Princesses 
of  Wirtemberg,  wife  of  a  younger  brother  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  and 
who  is  almost  as  a  widow,  from  the  Prince,  her  husband,  being  constantly 
with  the  army.  This  is  a  delightful  circumstance,  as  her  turn  of  mind, 
and  taste,  and  employments,  accord  singularly  with  those  of  our  Princess. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  order  of  our  conversation,  but  will  give  you 
what  morsels  occur  to  me  as  they  arise  in  my  memory. 

The  terrible  mutiny  occupied  us  some  time.  She  told  me  many  anec- 
dotes that  she  had  learnt  in  favour  of  various  sailors,  declaring,  with  great 
animation,  her  security  in  their  good  hearts,  however  drawn  aside  by 
harder  and  more  cunning  heads.  The  sweetness  with  which  she  delights 
to  get  out  of  all  that  is  forbidding  in  her  rank  is  truly  adorable.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  sailor  on  board  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  when  the  Royal  Family  made 
their  excursion  by  sea  from  Weymouth,  she  said,  "You  must  know  this 
man  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  for  he  had  the  most  honest  counte- 
nance you  can  conceive,  and  I  have  often  talked  with  him,  every  time  we 
have  been  at  Weymouth,  so  that  we  were  good  friends ;  but  I  wanted  now 
in  particular  to  ask  him  concerning  the  mutiny,  but  I  knew  I  should  not 
get  him  to  speak  out  while  the  King  and  Queen  and  my  sisters  were  by; 
so  I  told  Lady  Charlotte  Bellasyse  to  watch  an  opportunity  when  he  was 
upon  deck,  and  the  rest  were  in  the  cabin,  and  then  we  went  up  to  him 
and  questioned  him  ;  and  he  quite  answered  my  expectations,  for,  instead 
of  taking  any  merit  to  himself^  from  belonging  to  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  which 
was  never  in  the  mutiny,  the  good  creature  said  he  was  sure  there  was  not 
a  sailor  in  the  navy  that  was  not  sorry  to  have  belonged  to  it,  and  would 
not  have  got  out  of  it  as  readily  as  himself,  if  he  had  known  but  how." 

We  had  then  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Weymouth,  but  it  was  all  local ; 
and  as  my  Susan  has  not  been  there,  it  would  be  too  long  to  scribble. 

"  One  thing,"  cried  she,  her  eyes  brightening  as  she  spoke,  "  I  must  tell 
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you,  though  I  am  sure  you  know  it  a  great  deal  better  than  me,  that  is 
about  Mr.  Lock's  family,  and  so  I  think  it  will  give  you  pleasure.  Gene- 
ral and  Mrs.  Harcourt  went  lately  to  see  Norbury  Park,  and  they  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  somewhere  near  Guildford  some  time,  the  General's 
regiment  being  quartered  thereabouts  :  and  the  family  they  were  with  knew 
the  Locks  very  well,  and  told  them  they  were  the  best  people  in  the  world. 
They  said  Mr.  Lock  was  always  employed  in  some  benevolent  action,  and 
all  the  family  were  good  ;  and  that  there  was  one  daughter  quite  beauti- 
ful, and  the  most  amiable  creature  in  the  world,  and  very  like  Mrs. 
Lock." 

"  The  very  representative,"  cried  I,  "  of  both  parents  ;"  and  thus  encou- 
raged 1  indulged  myself,  without  restraint  or  conciseness,  in  speaking  of 
the  sweet  girl  and  her  most  beloved  and  incomparable  parents,  and  Mr, 
William,  and  all  the  house  in  general. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  now  entered,  but  she  did  not  stay.  She  came 
to  ask  something  of  her  sister  relative  to  a  little  Cete  she  was  preparing,  by 
way  of  a  collation,  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  who  was  twenty  this 
day.  She  made  kind  inquiries  after  my  health,  &c.,  and,  being  mistress 
of  the  birthday  fete,  hurried  off,  and  I  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  her  any 
more. 

I  must  be  less  minute,  or  I  shall  never  have  done. 

My  charming  Princess  Augusta  renewed  the  conversation. 

Admiral  Duncan's  noble  victory  became  the  theme,  but  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  the  lovely  Princess  Amelia,  now  become  a 
model  of  grace,  beauty  and  sweetness,  in  their  bud.  She  gave  me  her 
hand  with  the  softest  expression  of  kindness,  and  almost  inmediately  be- 
gan questioning  me  concerning  my  little  boy,  and  with  an  air  of  interest 
the  most  captivating.  But  again  Princess  Augusta  declined  any  interrup- 
ters: "  You  shall  have  Madame  d'Arblay  all  to  yourself,  my  dear,  soon," 
she  cried,  laughingly ;  and,  with  a  smile  a  little  serious,  the  sweet  Prin- 
cess Amelia  retreated. 

It  would  have  been  truly  edifying  to  young  ladies  living  in  the  great  and 
public  world  to  have  assisted  in  my  place  at  the  toilette  of  this  exquisite 
Princess  Augusta.  Her  ease,  amounting  even  to  indifference,  as  to  her 
ornaments  and  decoration,  showed  a  mind  so  disengaged  from  vanity,  so 
superior  to  mere  personal  appearance,  that  I  could  with  difficulty  forbear 
manifesting  my  admiration.  She  let  the  hair-dresser  proceed  upon  her 
head  without  comment  and  without  examination,  just  as  if  it  was  solely  his 
affair;  and  when  the  man,  Robinson,  humbly  begged  to  know  what  orna- 
ments he  was  to  prepare  the  hair  for,  she  said,  "  O,  there  are  my  feathers, 
and  my  gown  is  blue,  so  take  what  you  think  right."  And  when  he  beg- 
ged she  would  say  whether  she  would  have  any  ribbons  or  other  things 
mixed  with  the  feathers  and  jewels,  she  said,  "  You  understand  all  that 
best,  Mr.  Robinson,  I'm  sure;  there  are  the  things,  so  take  just  what  you 
please."  And  after  this  she  left  him  wholly  to  himself,  never  a  moment 
interrupting  her  discourse  or  her  attention  with  a  single  direction. 

She  had  just  begun  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  officer  that  had 
conducted  himself  singularly  well  in  the  mutiny,  when  Miss  Planta  came 
to  summon  me  to  the  Queen.  I  begged  permission  to  return  afterwards 
for  my  unfinished  narrative,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  White  Closet. 

The  Queen  was  alone,  seated  at  a  table,  and  working.  Miss  Planta 
opened  the  door,  and  retired  without  entering.  I  felt  a  good  deal  affected 
by  the  sight  of  her  Majesty  again,  so  graciously  accorded  to  my  request; 
but   my  first   and   instinctive   feeling  was  nothing  to  what  I  experienced 
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when,  after  my  profoundly  respectful  reverence,  I  raised  my  eyes,  and 
saw  in  hers  a  look  of  sensibility  so  expressive  of  regard,  and  so  examin- 
ing, so  penetrating  into  mine,  as  to  seem  to  convey,  involuntarily,  a  regret 
I  had  quitted  her.  This,  at  least,  was  the  idea  that  struck  me,  from  the 
species  of  look  which  met  me  ;  and  it  touched  me  to  the  heart,  and  brought 
instantly,  in  defiance  of  all  struggle,  a  flood  of  tears  into  my  eyes.  1  was 
some  minutes  recovering;  and  when  I  then  entreated  her  forgiveness,  and 
cleared  up,  the  voice  with  which  she  spoke,  in  hoping  I  was  well,  told  me 
she  had  caught  a  little  of  my  sensation,  for  it  was  by  no  means  study.  In- 
deed, at  that  moment,  I  longed  to  kneel  and  beseech  her  pardon  for  the 
displeasure  I  had  telt  in  her  long  resistance  of  my  resignation  ;  for  I  think, 
now,  it  was  from  a  real  and  truly  honourable  wish  to  attach  me  to  her  for 
ever.  But  I  then  suffered  too  much  from  a  situation  so  ill  adapted  to  my 
choice  and  disposition,  to  do  justice  to  her  opposition,  or  to  enjoy  its  honour 
to  myself.  Now  that  I  am  so  singularly,  alas  !  nearly  singularly  happy, 
though  wholly  from  my  perseverance  in  that  resignation,  I  feel  all  I  owe 
her,  and  I  feel  more  and  more  grateful  for  every  mark  of  her  condescen- 
sion, either  recollected  or  renewed. 

She  looked  ill,  pale,  and  harassed.  The  King  was  but  just  returned 
from  his  abortive  visit  to  the  Nore,  and  the  inquietude  she  had  sustained 
during  that  short  separation,  circumstanced  many  ways  alarmingly,  had 
evidently  shaken  her :  I  saw  with  much,  with  deep  concern,  her  sunk 
eyes  and  spirits ;  I  believe  the  sight  of  me  raised  not  the  latter.  Mrs. 
Schwellenberg  had  not  long  been  dead,  and  I  have  some  reason  to  think 
she  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  had  me  supply  the  vacancy  ;  for  I 
had  immediate  notice  sent  me  of  her  death  by  Miss  Planta,  so  written  as 
to  persuade  me  it  was  a  letter  by  command.  But  not  all  my  duty,  all  my 
gratitude,  could  urge  me,  even  one  short  fleeting  moment,  to  weigh  any 
interest  against  the  soothing  serenity,  the  unfading  felicity,  of  a  Hermitage 
such  as  mine. 

We  spoke  of  poor  Mrs.  Schwelly, — and  of  her  successor.  Mile.  Back- 
meister, — and  of  mine,  Mrs.  Bremyere  ;  and  I  could  not  but  express  my 
concern  that  her  Majesty  had  again  been  so  unfortunate,  for  Mile.  Jacobi 
had  just  retired  to  Germany,  ill  and  dissatisfied  with  every  thing  in  Eng- 
land. The  Princess  Augusta  had  recounted  to  me  the  whole  narrative  of 
her  retirement,  and  its  circumstances.  The  Queen  told  me  that  the  King 
had  very  handsomely  taken  care  of  her.  But  such  frequent  retirements 
are  heavy  weights  upon  the  royal  bounty.  I  felt  almost  guilty  when  the 
subject  was  started  ;  but  not  from  any  reproach,  any  allusion, — not  a 
word  was  dropped  that  had  not  kindness  and  goodness  for  its  basis  and 
superstructure  at  once. 

*'  How  is  your  little  boy  ?"  was  one  of  the  earliest  questions.  "  Is  he 
here  ?"  she  added. 

"  O  yes,"  I  answered,  misunderstanding  her,  "  he  is  my  shadow  ;  I  go 
nowhere  without  him." 

"  But  here  I  mean  ?" 

"  O  no !  ma'am,  I  did  not  dare  presume " 

I  stopped,  for  her  look  said  it  would  be  no  presumption.  And  Miss 
Planta  had  already  desired  me  to  bring  him  to  her  next  time;  which  I 
suspect  was  by  higher  order  than  her  own  suggestion. 

She  then  inquired  after  my  dear  father,  and  so  graciously,  that  I  told 
her  not  only  of  his  good  health,  but  his  occupations,  his  new  work,  a 
*'  Poetical  History  of  Astronomy,"  and  his  consultations  with  Herschel. 

She  permitted  me  to  speak  a  good  deal  of  the  Princess  of  Wirtemberg, 
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whom  they  still  all  call  Princess  Royal.  She  told  me  she  had  worked 
her  wedding-garment,  and  entirely,  and  the  real  labour  it  had  proved,  from 
her  steadiness  to  have  no  help,  well  knowing  that  three  stitches  done  by 
any  other  would  make  it  immediately  said  it  was  none  of  it  by  herself. 
"  As  the  bride  of  a  widower,"  she  continued,  "  I  know  she  ought  to  be 
in  white  and  gold ;  but  as  the  King's  eldest  daughter  she  had  a  right  to 
white  and  silver,  which  she  preferred." 

A  little  then  we  talked  of  the  late  great  naval  victory,  and  she  said  it 
was  singularly  encouraging  to  us  that  the  three  great  victories  at  sea  had 
been  "  against  our  three  great  enemies,  successively  :  Lord  Howe  against 
the  French,  Lord  St.  Vincent  against  the  Spaniards,  and  Lord  Duncan 
against  the  Dutch." 

She  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  difficult  situation  of  the  Orange  family, 
now  in  England,  upon  this  battle  ;  and  she  repeated  me  the  contents  of  a 
letter  from  the  Princess  of  Orange,  whose  character  she  much  extolled, 
upon  the  occasion,  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  saying  she  could  not  bear  to 
be  the  only  person  in  England  to  withhold  her  congratulations  to  the  King 
upon  such  an  occasion,  when  no  one  owed  him  such  obligations  ;  but  all 
she  had  to  regret  was  that  the  Dutch  had  not  fought  with,  not  against,  the 
English,  and  that  the  defeat  had  not  fallen  upon  those  who  ought  to  be 
their  joint  enemies.  She  admired  and  pitied,  inexpressibly,  this  poor  fugi- 
tive Princess. 

I  told  her  of  a  note  my  father  had  received  from  Lady  Mary  Duncan, 
in  answer  to  his  wishing  her  joy  of  her  relation's  prowess  and  success,  in 
which  he  says,  "  Lady  Mary  has  been,  for  some  days  past,  like  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  drunk  for  joy."  This  led  to  more  talk  of  this  singular 
lady,  and  reciprocal  stories  of  her  oddities. 

She  then  deigned  to  inquire  very  particularly  about  our  new  cottage, — 
its  size,  its  number  of  rooms,  and  its  grounds.  I  told  her,  honestly,  it 
was  excessively  comfortable,  though  unfinished  and  unfitted  up,  for  that  it 
had  innumerable  little  contrivances  and  conveniences,  just  adapted  to  our 
particular  use  and  taste,  as  M.  d'Arblay  had  been  its  sole  architect  and 
surveyor,  "  Then  I  dare  say,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  very  commodious, 
for  there  are  no  people  understand  enjoyable  accommodations  more  than 
French  gentlemen,  when  they  have  the  arranging  them  themselves." 

This  was  very  kind,  and  encouraged  me  to  talk  a  good  deal  of  my 
partner,  in  his  various  works  and  employments  ;  and  her  manner  of  at- 
tention was  even  touchingly  condescending,  all  circumstances  considered. 
And  she  then  related  to  me  the  works  of  two  French  priests,  to  whom 
she  has  herself  been  so  good  as  to  commit  the  fitting  up  of  one  of  her 
apartments  at  Frogmore.  And  afterwards  she  gave  me  a  description  of 
what  another  French  gentleman — elegantly  and  feelingly  avoiding  to  say 
emigrant — had  done  in  a  room  belonging  to  Mrs.  Harcourt,  at  Sophia 
Farm,  where  he  had  the  sole  superintendence  of  it,  and  has  made  it 
beautiful. 

When  she  asked  about  our  field,  I  told  her  we  hoped  in  time  to  buy  it, 
as  Mr.  Lock  had  the  extreme  kindness  to  consent  to  part  with  it  to  us, 
when  it  should  suit  our  convenience  to  purchase  instead  of  renting  it.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  look  of  peculiar  satisfaction  at  this,  that  seemed  to  convey 
pleasure  in  the  implication  thence  to  be  drawn,  that  England  was  our 
decided,  not  forced  or  eventual  residence.  And  she  led  me  on  to  many 
minute  particulars  of  our  situation  and  way  of  living,  with  a  sweetness  of 
interest  I  can  never  forget. 

Nor  even  here  stopped   the  sensations  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  she 
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thus  awoke.  She  spoke  then  of  my  beloved  Susan  ;  asked  if  she  were 
still  in  Ireland,  and  how  the  "  pretty  Norbury"  did.  She  then  a  little 
embarrassed  me  by  an  inquiry  "  why  Major  Phillips  went  to  Ireland  ?" 
for  my  answer,  that  he  was  persuaded  he  should  improve  his  estate  by 
superintending  the  agriculture  of  it  himself,  seemed  dissatisfactory  ;  how- 
ever, she  pressed  it  no  further.  But  I  cannot  judge  by  what  passed  whe- 
ther she  concludes  he  is  employed  in  a  military  way  there,  or  whether 
she  has  heard  that  he  has  retired.  She  seemed  kindly  pleased  at  all  I 
had  to  relate  of  my  dear  Norbury,  and  1  delighted  to  call  him  back  to  her 
remembrance. 

She  talked  a  good  deal  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  continues  the  first 
favourite  of  the  whole  Royal  Family.  She  told  me  of  her  beautiful 
works,  lamented  her  indifferent  health,  and  expatiated  upon  her  admirable 
distribution  of  her  time  and  plan  of  life,  and  charming  qualities  and 
character. 

She  asked  me  about  Mr.  Lock  and  his  family,  and  honoured  me  with 
an  ear  of  uninterrupted  attention  while  I  made  an  harangue  of  no  small 
length  upon  the  chief  in  particular,  and  the  rest  in  general.  She  seems 
always  to  take  pleasure  in  the  quick  gratification  this  subject  aflx^rds  me. 

Of  her  own  Royal  daughters  she  permitted  me  also  to  talk,  especially 
of  my  two  peculiar  idols.  And  she  gave  me  a  copious  description  of  the 
new  improvements  still  going  on  at  Frogmore,  with  a  detail  of  some  sur- 
prises the  King  had  given  her,  by  orders  and  buildings  erected  in  the  gar- 
dens during  her  absence. 

But  what  chiefly  dwells  upon  me  with  pleasure  is,  that  she  spoke  to  me 
upon  some  subjects  and  persons  that  I  know  she  would  not  for  the  world 
should  be  repeated,  with  just  the  same  confidence,  the  same  reliance  upon 
my  grateful  discretion  for  her  openness,  that  she  honoured  me  with  while 
she  thought  me  established  in  her  service  for  life.  I  need  not  tell  my 
Susan  how  this  binds  me  more  than  ever  to  her. 

Very  short  to  me  seemed  the  time,  though  the  whole  conversation  was 
serious,  and  her  air  thoughtful  almost  to  sadness,  when  a  page  touched 
the  door,  and  said  something  in  German.  The  Queen,  who  was  then 
standing  by  the  window,  turned  round  to  answer  him,  and  then,  with  a 
sort  of  congratulatory  smile  to  me,  said,  "  Now  you  will  see  what  you 
don't  expect — the  King  !" 

I  could  indeed  not  expect  it,  for  he  was  at  Blackheath  at  a  review,  and 
he  was  returned  only  to  dress  for  the  levee. 

****** 

The  King  related  very  pleasantly  a  little  anecdote  of  Lady .    "  She 

brought  the  little  Princess  Charlotte,"  he  said,  "to  me  just  before  the 
review.  '  She  hoped,'  she  said,  '  I  should  not  take  it  ill,  for,  having  men- 
tioned it  to  the  child,  she  built  so  upon  it  that  she  had  thought  of  nothing 
else  !'  Now  this,"  cried  he,  laughing  heartily,  "  was  pretty  strong  1  How 
can  she  know  what  a  child  is  thinking  of  before  it  can  speak?" 

I  was  very  happy  at  the  fondness  they  both  expressed  for  the  little 
Princess.  "  A  sweet  little  creature,"  the  King  called  her ;  "  A  most  lovely 
child,"  the  Queen  turned  to  me  to  add  ;  and  the  King  said  he  had  taken 
her  upon  his  horse,  and  given  her  a  little  ride,  before  the  regiment  rode 
up  to  him.  '"Tis  very  odd,"  he  added,  "  but  she  always  knows  me  on 
horseback,  and  never  else."  "  Yes,"  said  the  Queen,  "  when  his  Majesty 
comes  to  her  on  horseback  she  claps  her  little  hands,  and  endeavours  to 
say  '  Gan-pa !'  immediately."  I  was  much  pleased  that  she  is  brought  up 
to  such  simple  and  affectionate  acknowledgment  of  relationship. 
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The  King  then  inquired  about  my  father,  and  with  a  look  of  interest 
and  kindness  that  regularly  accompanies  his  mention  of  that  most  dear 
person.  He  asked  after  his  health,  his  spirits,  and  his  occupations,  waiting 
for  long  answers  to  each  inquiry.  The  Queen  anticipated  my  relation  of 
his  astronomic  work,  and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  design,  as 
well  as  at  hearing  that  his  protege:,  Dr.  Herschel,  had  been  consulted. 

1  was  then  a  little  surprised  by  finding  he  had  heard  of  '  Clarentine.' 
He  asked  me,  smilingly,  some  questions  about  it,  and  if  it  were  true,  what 
he  suspected,  that  my  youngest  sister  had  a  mind  to  do  as  I  had  done,  and 
bring  out  a  work  in  secret?  I  was  very  much  pleased  then  when  the 
Queen  said,  "  I  have  seen  it,  sir,  and  it  is  very  pretty." 

There  was  time  but  for  little  more,  as  he  was  to  change  his  dress  for 
the  levee ;  and  I  left  their  presence  more  attached  to  them,  I  really  think, 
than  ever. 

I  then,  by  her  kind  appointment,  returned  to  my  lovely  and  loved 
Princess  Augusta.  Her  hair-dresser  was  just  gone,  and  she  was  proceed- 
ing in  equipping  herself.  "  If  you  can  bear  to  see  all  this  work,"  cried 
she,  "  pray  come  and  sit  with  me,  my  dear  Madame  d'Arblay." 

Nothing  could  be  more  expeditious  than  her  attiring  herself, — nothing 
more  careless  than  her  examination  how  it  succeeded.  But  judge  my 
confusion  and  embarrassment,  when,  upon  my  saying  I  came  to  petition 
for  the  rest  of  the  story  she  had  just  begun,  and  her  answering  by  inquir- 
ing what  it  was  about,  I  could  not  tell !  It  had  entirely  escaped  my  me- 
mory ;  and  though  I  sought  every  way  I  could  suggest  to  recall  it,  I  so 
entirely  failed,  that,  after  her  repeated  demands,  I  was  compelled  honestly 
to  own  that  the  commotion  I  had  been  put  in  by  my  interview  with  their 
Majesties  had  really  driven  it  from  my  mind. 

She  bore  this  with  the  true  good  humour  of  good  sense ;  but  I  was  most 
excessively  ashamed. 

She  then  resumed  the  reigning  subject  of  the  day,  Admiral  Duncan's 
victory  ;  and  this  led  to  speak  again  of  the  Orange  family  ;  but  she  checked 
what  seemed  occurring  to  her  about  them,  till  her  wardrobe-woman  had 
done  and  was  dismissed ;  then,  hurrying  her  away,  while  she  sat  down 
by  me,  putting  on  her  long  and  superb  diamond  ear-rings  herself,  and 
without  even  turning  towards  a  glass,  she  said,  "  I  don't  much  like  to  talk 
of  that  family  before  the  servants,  for  1  am  told  they  already  think  the 
King  too  good  to  them." 

The  Princess  of  Orange  is,  I  find,  a  great  favourite  with  them  all ;  the 
Prince  Frederick  also,  I  believe,  they  like  very  much  ;  but  the  Prince  him- 
self, she  said,  "  has  never,  in  fact,  had  his  education  finished.  He  was 
married  quite  a  boy  ;  but,  being  married,  concluded  himself  a  man,  and 
not  only  turned  off  all  his  instructors,  but  thought  it  unnecessary  to  ask, 
or  hear,  counsel  or  advice  of  any  one.  He  is  like  a  fallow  field, — that  is, 
not  of  a  soil  that  can't  be  improved,  but  one  that  has  been  left  quite  to 
itself,  and  therefore  has  no  materials  put  in  it  for  improvement." 

She  then  told  me  that  she  had  hindered  him,  with  great  difficulty,  from 
going  to  a  great  dinner,  given  at  the  Mansion-house,  upon  the  victory  of 
Admiral  Duncan.  It  was  not,  she  said,  that  he  did  not  feel  for  his  country 
in  that  defeat,  but  that  he  never  weighed  the  impropriety  of  his  public  ap- 
pearance upon  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  at  it,  nor  the  ill  effect  the  history 
of  his  so  doing  would  produce  in  Holland.  She  had  the  kindness  of  heart 
to  lake  upon  herself  preventing  him  ;  "  for  no  one,"  says  she,  "  that  is 
about  him  dares  ever  speak  to  him,  to  give  him  any  hint  of  advice ;  which 
is  a  great  misfortune  to  him,  poor  man,  for  it  makes  him  never  know 
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what  is  said  or  thought  of  him."  She  related  with  a  great  deal  of  humour 
her  arguments  to  dissuade  him,  and  his  naive  manner  of  combating  them. 
But  though  she  conquered  at  last,  she  did  not  convince. 

The  Princess  of  Orange,  she  told  me,  had  a  most  superior  understand- 
ing, and  might  guide  him  sensibly  and  honourably ;  but  he  was  so  jealous 
of  being  thought  led  by  her  counsel,  that  he  never  listened  to  it  at  all. 
She  gave  me  to  understand  that  this  unhappy  Princess  had  had  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  indulgence  and  prosperity  till  the  late  revolution ;  and  that 
the  suddenness  of  such  adversity  had  rather  soured  her  mind,  which,  had 
it  met  sorrow  and  evil  by  any  gradations,  would  have  been  equal  to  bear- 
ing them  even  nobly ;  but  so  quick  a  transition  from  affluence,  and  power, 
and  wealth,  and  grandeur,  to  a  fugitive  and  dependent  state,  had  almost 
overpowered  her. 

A  door  was  now  opened  from  an  inner  apartment,  where,  I  believe, 
was  the  grand  collation  for  the  Princess  Sophia's  birthday,  and  a  tall  thin 
young  man  appeared  at  it,  peeping  and  staring,  but  not  entering. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Ernest?"  cried  the  Princess  ;  "  I  hope  you  are  well ; 
only  pray  do  shut  the  door." 

He  did  not  obey,  nor  move,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  but  kept 
peering  and  peeping.  She  called  to  him  again,  beseeching  him  to  shut 
the  door;  but  he  was  determined  to  first  gratify  his  curiosity,  and,  when 
he  had  looked  as  long  as  he  thought  pleasant,  he  entered  the  apartment ; 
but  Princess  Augusta,  instead  of  receiving  and  welcoming  him,  only  said, 
"  Good  by,  my  dear  Ernest;  I  shall  see  you  again  at  the  play." 

He  then  marched  on,  finding  himself  so  little  desired,  and  only  saying, 
"  No,  you  won't ;  I  hate  the  play." 

I  had  risen  when  I  found  it  one  of  the  Princes,  and  with  a  motion  of 
readiness  to  depart;  but  my  dear  Princess  would  not  let  me. 

When  we  were  alone  again,  "  Ernest,"  she  said,  "  has  a  very  good 
heart ;  only  he  speaks  without  taking  time  to  think." 

She  then  gave  me  an  instance.  The  Orange  family  by  some  chance 
were  all  assembled  with  our  Royal  Family  when  the  news  of  the  great 
victory  at  sea  arrived  ;  or  at  least  upon  the  same  day.  "  We  were  all," 
said  she,  "  distressed  for  them  upon  so  trying  an  occasion  :  and  at  supper 
we  talked,  of  course,  of  every  other  subject ;  but  Ernest,  quite  uneasy  at 
the  forbearance,  said  to  me,  '  You  don't  think  I  won't  drink  Admiral  Dun- 
can's health  to-night  ?'  '  Hush  !'  cried  I.  '  That's  very  hard  indeed  !' 
said  he,  quite  loud.  I  saw  the  Princess  of  Orange  looking  at  him,  and 
was  sure  she  had  heard  him,  I  trod  upon  his  foot,  and  made  him  turn  to 
her.  She  looked  so  disturbed,  that  he  saw  she  had  understood  him,  and 
he  coloured  very  high.  The  Princess  of  Orange  then  said,  *  I  hope  my 
being  here  will  be  no  restraint  upon  anybody  :  I  know  what  must  be  the 
subject  of  every  body's  thoughts,  and  I  beg  I  may  not  prevent  its  being 
so  of  their  discourse.'  Poor  Ernest  now  was  so  sorry,  he  was  ready  to 
die,  and  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes  ;  and  he  would  not  have  given 
his  toast  after  this  for  all  the  world." 

The  play  they  were  going  to  was  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  to  see  a 
new  actress,  just  now  much  talked  of — Miss  Betterton  ;  and  the  indulgent 
King,  hearing  she  was  extremely  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  appearing 
before  him,  desired  she  might  choose  her  own  part  for  the  first  exhibition 
in  his  presence.     She  fixed  upon  Portia. 

In  speaking  of  Miss  Farren's  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  she  dis- 
played that  sweet  mind  which  her  state  and  station  has  so  wholly  escaped 
sullying;  for,  far  from  expressing  either  horror,  or  resentment,  or  deri- 
sion at  an  actress  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  second  countess  of  England, 
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she  told  me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  that  she  was  informed  she  had  be- 
haved extremely  well  since  her  marriage,  and  done  many  generous  and 
charitable  actions. 

She  spoke  with  pleasure,  too,  of  the  high  marriage  made  by  another 
actress.  Miss  Wallis,  who  has  preserved  a  spotless  character,  and  is  now 
the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune  and  family,  Mr.  Campbell. 

In  mentioning  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  great  and  affecting  powers,  she 
much  surprised  me  by  intelligence  that  she  had  bought  the  proprietorship 
of  Sadler's  Wells.  I  could  not  hear  it  without  some  amusement ;  it 
seemed,  I  said,  so  extraordinary  a  combination — so  degrading  a  one,  in- 
deed,— that  of  the  first  tragic  actress,  the  living  Melpomene,  and  some- 
thing so  burlesque  as  Sadler's  Wells.  She  laughed,  and  said  it  offered 
her  a  very  ludicrous  image,  for  "  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Sadler's  Wells," 
said  she,  "seems  to  me  as  ill  fitted  as  the  dish  they  call  a  toad  in  a 
hole;  which  I  never  saw,  but  always  think  of  with  anger, — putting  a 
noble  sirloin  of  beef  into  a  poor,  paltry  batter-pudding!" 

The  door  now  again  opened,  and  another  Royal  personage  put  in  his 
head  ;  and  upon  the  Princess  saying,  "  How  d'ye  do,  William  1"  I  recol- 
lected the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

I  rose,  of  course,  and  he  made  a  civil  bow  to  my  courtsy.  The  Prin- 
cess asked  him  about  the  House  of  Lords  the  preceding  evening,  where  I 
found  he  had  spoken  very  handsomely  and  generously  in  eulogium  of 
Admiral  Duncan. 

Finding  he  was  inclined  to  stay,  the  Princess  said  to  me,  "  Madame 
d'Arblay,  I  beg  you  will  sit  down." 

"Pray,  madam,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  formal  motion  of  his  hand,  "  let 
me  beg  you  to  be  seated." 

"You  know — you  recollect  Madame  d'Arblay,  don't  you,  William?" 
said  the  Princess. 

He  bowed  civilly  an  affirmative,  and  then  began  talking  to  me  of 
Chesington.  How  I  grieved  poor  dear  Kitty  was  gone !  How  great 
would  have  been  her  gratification  to  have  heard  that  he  mentioned  her, 
and  with  an  air  of  kindness,  as  if  he  had  really  entered  into  the  solid 
goodness  of  her  character.  I  was  much  surprised  and  much  pleased,  yet 
not  without  some  perplexity  and  some  embarrassment,  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  excellent  Kitty  was  from  her  being  the  dupe  of  the  mistress  of  his 
aide-de-camp. 

The  Princess,  however,  saved  me  any  confusion  beyond  apprehension, 
for  she  asked  not  one  question.  He  moved  on  towards  the  next  apart- 
ment, and  we  were  again  alone. 

She  then  talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  him,  and  gave  me,  admirably,  his 
character.  She  is  very  partial  to  him,  but  by  no  means  blindly.  He  had 
very  good  parts,  she  said,  but  seldom  did  them  justice.  "  If  he  has  some- 
thing of  high  importance  to  do,"  she  continued,  "  he  will  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  and  do  it  really  well  ;  but  otherwise,  he  is  so  fond  of  his  ease, 
he  lets  every  thing  take  its  course.  He  must  do  a  great  deal,  or  nothing. 
However,  I  really  think,  if  he  takes  pains,  he  may  make  something  of  a 
speaker  by  and  by  in  the  House." 

She  related  a  visit  he  had  made  at  Lady  Mary  Duncan's,  at  Hampton 
Court,  upon  hearing  Admiral  Duncan  was  there;  and  told  me  the  whole 
and  most  minute  particulars  of  the  battle,  as  they  were  repeated  by  his 
Royal  Highness  from  the  Admiral's  own  account.  But  you  will  dispense 
with  the  martial  detail  from  me.     "  Lady  Mary,"  cried  she,  "  is  quite  en- 
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chanted  with  her  gallant  nephew.     «  I  used  to  look,'  says  she,  '  for  honour 

and  glory  from  my  other  side,  the  T s ;  but  I  receive  it  only  from  the 

Duncans  !     As  to  the  T s,  what  good  do  they  do  their  country  ? — why, 

they  play  all  day  at  tennis,  and  learn  with  vast  skill  to  notch  and  scotch 
and  go  one  !     And  that's  what  their  country  gets  from  them  !'  " 

I  thought  now  I  should  certainly  be  dismissed,  for  a  page  came  to  the 
door  to  announce  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  arrived  :  but  she  only  said, 
*' Very  well;  pray  shut  the  door;"  which  seemed  her  gentle  manner  of 
having  it  understood  she  would  not  be  disturbed,  as  she  used  the  same 
words  when  messages  were  brought  her  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
Mary. 

She  spoke  again  of  the  Duchess  of  York  with  the  same  fondness  as  at 
Windsor.  "  I  told  you  before,"  she  said,  "  I  loved  her  like  one  of  my 
own  sisters,  and  I  can  tell  you  no  more :  and  she  knows  it ;  for  one  day 
she  was  taken  ill,  and  fainted,  and  we  put  her  upon  one  of  our  beds,  and 
got  every  thing  we  could  think  of  ourselves,  and  let  nobody  else  wait  upon 
her ;  and  when  she  revived  she  said  to  my  brother,  '  These  are  my  sisters 
— I  am  sure  they  are  !  they  must  be  my  own  !'  " 

Our  next  and  last  interruption,  I  think,  was  from  a  very  gentle  tap  at 
the  door,  and  a  "  May  I  come  in  ?"  from  a  soft  voice,  while  the  lock  was 
turned,  and  a  youthful  and  very  lovely  female  put  in  her  head. 

The  Princess  immediately  rose,  and  said,  "  O  yes,"  and  held  out  her 
two  hands  to  her;  turning  at  the  same  time  to  me,  and  saying,  "  Princess 
Sophia." 

I  found  it  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  daughter.  She  is  very  fat,  with 
very  fine  eyes,  a  bright,  even  dazzling  bloom,  fine  teeth,  a  beautiful  skin, 
and  a  look  of  extreme  modesty  and  sweetness. 

She  courtesied  to  me  so  distinguishingly,  that  I  was  almost  confused  by 
her  condescension,  fearing  she  might  imagine,  from  finding  me  seated 
with  the  Princess  Augusta,  and  in  such  close  conference,  I  was  somebody. 

"  You  look  so  fine  and  so  grand,"  cried  she,  examining  the  Princess's 
attire,  which  was  very  superb  in  silver  and  diamonds,  "  that  1  am  almost 
afraid  to  come  near  you  !" 

Her  own  dress  was  perfectly  simple,  though  remarkably  elegant. 

"  O ! — I  hate  myself  when  so  fine  !"  cried  Princess  Augusta  ;  "  I  can- 
not bear  it ;  but  there  is  no  help — the  people  at  the  play  always  expect  it." 

They  then  conversed  a  little  while,  both  standing;  and  then  Princess 
Augusta  said,  "  Give  my  love  to  the  Duke"  (meaning  of  Gloucester),  "  and 
I  hope  I  shall  see  him  bye  and  bye ;  and  to  William"  (meaning  the  Duke's 
son). 

And  this,  which  was  not  a  positive  request  that  she  would  prolong  her 
visit,  was  understood ;  and  the  lovely  cousin  made  her  courtsy  and 
retired. 

To  me,  again,  she  made  another,  so  gravely  low  and  civil,  that  I  really 
blushed  to  receive  it,  from  added  fear  of  being  mistaken.  I  accompanied 
her  to  the  door,  and  shut  it  for  her ;  and  the  moment  she  was  out  of  the 
room,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  she  turned  round  to  me, 
and  with  a  smile  of  extreme  civility,  and  a  voice  very  soft,  said,  "I  am  so 
happy  to  see  you  ! — I  have  longed  for  it  a  great,  great  while — for  I  have 
read  you  with  such  delight  and  instruction,  so  often  !" 

I  was  very  much  surprised  indeed  :  I  expressed  my  sense  of  her  good- 
ness as  well  as  I  could  ;  and  she  courtsied  again,  and  glided  away. 

"  How  infinitely  gracious  is  all  your  Royal  Highness's  House  to  me!" 
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cried  I,  as  I  returned  to  my  charming  Princess ;  who  again  made  me  take 
my  seat  next  her  own,  and  again  renewed  her  discourse. 

I  stayed  on  with  this  delightful  Princess  till  near  four  o'clock,  when  she 
descended  to  dinner.  I  then  accompanied  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
saying,  "  I  feel  quite  low  that  this  is  over !  How  I  wish  it  might  be  re- 
peated in  half  a  year  instead  of  a  year  I" 

"  I'm  sure,  and  so  do  I !"  were  the  last  kind  words  she  condescendingly 
uttered. 

I  then  made  a  little  visit  to  Miss  Planta,  who  was  extremely  friendly,  and 
asked  me  why  I  should  wait  another  year  before  I  came.  I  told  her  I 
had  leave  for  an  annual  visit,  and  could  not  presume  to  encroach  beyond 
such  a  permission.  However,  as  she  proposed  my  calling  upon  her,  at 
least  when  I  happened  to  be  in  town  or  at  Chelsea,  I  begged  her  to  take 
some  opportunity  to  hint  my  wish  of  admission,  if  possible,  more  fre- 
quently. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  play  with  James  and  Marianne.  It  was  a 
new  comedy  called  '  Cheap  Living,'  by  Reynolds  or  Morton,  and  full  of 
absurdities,  but  at  times  irresistibly  comic. 

Very  soon  afterwards  I  had  a  letter  from  Miss  Planta,  saying  she  had 
mentioned  to  her  Majesty  my  regret  of  the  long  intervals  of  annual  admis- 
sions ;  and  that  her  Majesty  had  most  graciously  answered,  "  She  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  me  whenever  I  came  to  town." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
1798. 


Talleyrand — Madame  d'Arblay's  interview  with  the  Queen  in  behalf  of  her  father — 
The  Princesses — The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  majesty  of  the  people — Queen  Char- 
lotte's benevolence — Royal  contributions  in  support  of  the  war — Madame  Schwel- 
lenberg's  successor — The  royal  party  at  the  theatre — Secrets  worth  knowing — Mrs, 
Chapone — Lady  Strange — Mysterious  donation — Sheridan  seconding  Dundas — Last 
moments  of  Louis  XVI, — Professor  Young — Rogers  the  poet — French  emigrants — 
Sir  Lucas  Pepys  and  Lady  Rothes — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbauld — Mr.  Strachan  the 
printer — Carnot's  pamphlet — Madame  d'Arblay  visits  the  Princess  Amelia — Her 
Royal  Highness's  condescension — Herschel — Lord  Macartney. 

DIARY  RESUMED. 

ADDRESSED    TO    MRS.    PHILLIPS. 

Westhamble. 

January  18th. — I  am  very  impatient  to  know  if  the  invasion  threat 
affects  your  part  of  Ireland.  Our  '  Oracle'  is  of  opinion  the  French  sol- 
diers will  not  go  to  Ireland,  though  there  flattered  with  much  help,  because 
they  can  expect  but  little  advantage,  after  all  the  accounts  spread  by  the 
Opposition  of  its  starving  condition  ;  but  that  they  will  come  to  England, 
though  sure  of  contest,  at  least,  because  there  they  expect  the  very  road 
to  be  paved  with  gold. 

Nevertheless,  how  I  wish  my  heart's  beloved  here !  to  share  with  us  at 
least  the  same  fears,  instead  of  the  division  of  apprehension  we  must  now 
mutually  be  tormented  with.     I  own  I  am  sometimes  affrighted  enough. 
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These  sanguine  and  sanguinary  wretches  will  risk  all  for  the  smallest  hope 
of  plunder;  and  Barras  assures  them  they  have  only  to  enter  England  to 
be  lords  of  wealth  unbounded. 

But  Talleyrand  ! — how  like  myself  must  you  have  felt  at  his  conduct ! 
indignant — amazed — ashamed  !  Our  first  prepossession  against  him  was 
instinct — he  conquered  it  by  pains  indefatigable  to  win  us,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded astonishingly,  for  we  became  partial  to  him  almost  to  fondness. 
The  part  he  now  acts  against  England  may  be  justified,  perhaps,  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  ;  but  the  part  he  submits  to  perform  of  coadjutor  with 
the  worst  of  villains — with  Barras — Rewbel — Merlin — marks  some  in- 
ternal atrocity  of  character  that  disgusts  as  much  as  disappoints  me.  And 
now,  a  last  stroke,  which  appears  in  yesterday's  paper,  gives  the  finishing 
hand  to  his  portrait  in  my  eyes.  He  has  sent  (and  written)  the  letter 
which  exhorts  the  King  of  Prussia  to  order  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to 
banish  and  drive  from  his  dominions  all  the  emigrants  there  in  asylum; 
and  among  these  are  the  Archbishop  of  Rennes  (his  uncle)  and — his  own 
mother ! 

Poor  M.  de  Narbonne !  how  will  he  be  shocked  and  let  down !  where 
be  now  is  we  cannot  conjecture  :  all  emigrants  are  exiled  from  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  where  he  resided ;  I  feel  extremely  disturbed  about  him.  If  that 
wretch  Talleyrand  has  not  given  him  some  private  intimation  to  escape, 
and  where  to  be  safe,  he  must  be  a  monster. 

We  have  no  further  news  from  France  of  any  sort. 

This  very  day,  I  thank  God !  we  paid  the  last  of  our  workmen.  Our 
house  now  is  our  own  fairly;  that  it  is  our  own  madly  too  you  will  all 
think,  when  I  tell  you  the  small  remnant  of  our  income  that  has  outlived 
this  payment.  However,  if  the  Carmagnols  do  not  seize  our  walls,  we 
despair  not  of  enjoying,  in  defiance  of  all  straitness  and  strictness,  our 
dear  dwelling  to  our  hearts'  content.  But  we  are  reducing  our  expenses 
and  way  of  life,  in  order  to  go  on,  in  a  manner  you  would  laugh  to  see, 
though  almost  cry  to  hear. 

But  I  never  forget  Dr.  Johnson's  words.  When  somebody  said  that  a 
certain  person  "  had  no  turn  for  economy,"  he  answered,  "  Sir,  you  might 
as  well  say  that  he  has  no  turn  for  honesty." 

We  know  nothing  yet  of  our  taxes — nothing  of  our  assessments  ;  but 
we  are  of  good  courage,  and  so  pleased  with  our  maisonnette,  we  think 
nothing  too  dear  for  it,  provided  we  can  but  exist  in  it. 

I  should  like  much  to  know  how  you  stand  affected  about  the  assess- 
ment, and  about  the  invasion. 

O  that  all  these  public  troubles  would  accelerate  your  return  !  private 
blessings  they  would  then,  at  least,  prove.  Ah,  my  Susan,  how  do  I  yearn 
for  some  little  ray  upon  this  subject ! 

Charles  and  his  family  are  at  Bath,  and  Charlotte  is  gone  to  them  for  a 
fortnight.  All  accounts  that  reach  me  of  all  the  house  and  race  are  well. 
Mr.  Lock  gives  us  very  frequent  peeps  indeed,  and  looks  with  such  bene- 
volent pleasure  at  our  dear  cottage  and  its  environs !  and  seems  to  say, 
"  I  brought  all  this  to  bear  !"  and  to  feel  happy  in  the  noble  trust  he  placed 
in  our  self-belief  that  he  might  venture  to  show  that  kind  courage  without 
which  we  could  never  have  been  united.  All  this  retrospection  is  ex- 
pressed by  his  penetrating  eyes  at  every  visit.  He  jarely  alights  ;  but  I 
frequently  enter  the  phaeton,  and  take  a  conversation  in  an  airing.  And 
when  he  comes  without  his  precious  Amelia,  he  indulges  my  Alex  in  being 
our  third. 
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And  now  I  have  to  prepare  another  Court  relation  for  my  dearest  Su- 
sanna. 

I  received  on  Wednesday  morn  a  letter  from  our  dearest  father,  telling 
me  he  feared  he  should  be  forced  to  quit  his  Chelsea  apartments,  from  a 
new  arrangement  among  the  officers,  and  wishing  me  to  represent  his  dif- 
ficulties, his  books,  health,  time  of  life,  and  other  circumstances,  through 
Miss  Planta,  to  the  Queen.  M.  d'Arblay  and  I  both  thought  that,  if  I  had 
any  chance  of  being  of  the  smallest  use,  it  would  be  by  endeavouring  to 
obtain  an  audience — not  by  letter ;  and  as  the  most  remote  hope  of  suc- 
cess was  sufficient  to  urge  every  exertion,  we  settled  that  I  should  set  out 
instantly  for  Chelsea ;  and  a  chaise,  therefore,  we  sent  for  from  Dorking, 
and  I  set  off  at  noon.  M.  d'A.  would  not  go,  as  we  knew  not  what  ac- 
commodation I  might  find;  and  I  could  not,  uninvited  and  unexpected, 
take  my  little  darling  boy ;  so  I  went  not  merrily,  though  never  more 
willingly. 

My  dear  father  was  at  home,  and,  I  could  see,  by  no  means  surprised 
by  my  appearance,  though  he  had  not  hinted  at  desiring  it.  Of  course 
he  was  not  very  angry  nor  sorry,  and  we  communed  together  upon  his 
apprehensions,  and  settled  our  plan.  I  was  to  endeavour  to  represent  his 
case  to  the  Queen,  in  hopes  it  might  reach  his  Majesty,  and  procure  some 
order  in  his  favour. 

I  wrote  to  Miss  Planta,  merely  to  say  I  was  come  to  pass  three  days  at 
Chelsea,  and,  presuming  upon  the  gracious  permission  of  her  Majesty,  I 
ventured  to  make  known  my  arrival,  in  the  hope  it  might  possibly  procure 
me  the  honour  of  admittance. 

The  next  morning,  Thursday,  I  had  a  note  from  Miss  Planta,  to  say 
that  she  had  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  me  her  Majesty  desired  I  would  be 
at  the  Queen's  house  next  day  at  ten  o'clock. 

Miss  Planta  conducted  me  immediately,  by  order,  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, who  received  me  alone,  and  kept  me  ttte-a-ttte  till  I  was  summoned 
to  the  Queen,  which  was  near  an  hour.  She  was  all  condescension  and 
openness,  and  inquired  into  my  way  of  life  and  plans,  with  a  sort  of  kind- 
ness that  I  am  sure  belonged  to  a  real  wish  to  find  them  happy  and  pros- 
perous. When  I  mentioned  how  much  of  our  time  was  mutually  given 
to  books  and  writing,  M.  d'Arblay  being  as  great  a  scribbler  as  myself, 
she  good-naturedly  exclaimed,  "  How  fortunate  he  should  have  so  much 
the  same  taste !" 

"  It  was  that,  in  fact,"  I  answered,  "  which  united  us  ;  for  our  acquaint- 
ance began,  in  intimacy,  by  reading  French  together,  and  writing  themes, 
both  French  and  English,  for  each  other's  correction." 

"  Pray,"  cried  she,"  if  it  is  not  impertinent,  may  I  ask  to  what  religion 
you  shall  bring  up  your  son  ?" 

"  The  Protestant,"  I  replied  ;  telling  her  it  was  M.  d'Arblay's  own 
wish,  since  he  was  an  Englishman  born,  he  should  be  an  Englishman 
bred, — with  much  more  upon  the  subject  that  my  Susan  knows  untold. 

She  then  inquired  why  M.  d'Arblay  was  not  naturalized. 

This  was  truly  kind,  for  it  looked  like  wishing  our  permanently  fixing 
in  this  his  adopted  country.  I  answered  that  he  found  he  could  not  be 
naturalized  as  a  Catholic,  which  had  made  him  relinquish  the  plan  ;  for 
though  he  was  firmly  persuaded  the  real  difference  between  the  two  re- 
gions was  trifling,  and  such  as  even  appeared  to  him,  in  the  little  he  had 
had  opportunity  to  examine,  to  be  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  he  could  not 
oring  himself  to  study  the  matter  with  a  view  of  changing  that  seemed 
actuated  by  interest ;  nor  could  I  wish  it,  earnest  as  I  was  for  his  natura- 
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lization.  But  he  hoped,  ere  long,  to  be  able  to  be  naturalized  as  an  Irish- 
man, that  clause  of  religion  not  being  there  insisted  upon ;  or  else  to  be- 
come a  denizen,  which  was  next  best,  and  which  did  not  meddle  with 
religion  at  all.  She  made  me  talk  to  her  a  great  deal  of  my  little  boy, 
and  my  father,  and  M.  d'Arblay  ;  and  when  Miss  Planta  came  to  fetch 
me  to  her  Majesty,  she  desired  to  see  me  again  before  my  departure. 

The  Queen  was  in  her  White  Closet,  working  at  a  round  table,  with 
the  four  remaining  Princesses,  Augusta,  Mary,  Sophia,  and  Amelia.  She 
received  me  most  sweetly,  and  with  a  look  of  far  better  spirits  than  upon 
my  last  admission.  She  permitted  me,  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  to 
inquire  about  the  Princess  Royal,  now  Duchess  of  Wirtemberg,  and  gave 
me  an  account  of  her  that  I  hope  is  not  flattered  ;  for  it  seemed  happy, 
and  such  as  reconciled  them  all  to  the  separation.  When  she  deigned  to 
inquire,  herself,  after  my  dear  father,  you  may  be  sure  of  the  eagerness 
with  which  I  seized  the  moment  for  relating  his  embarrassment  and  dif- 
ficulties. She  heard  me  with  a  benevolence  that  assured  me,  though  she 
made  no  speech,  my  history  would  not  be  forgotten,  nor  remembered 
vainly.     I  was  highly  satisfied  with  her  look  and  manner. 

The  Princesses  Mary  and  Amelia  had  a  little  opening  between  them  ; 
and  when  the  Queen  was  conversing  with  some  lady  who  was  teaching 
the  Princess  Sophia  some  work,  they  began  a  whispering  conversation 
with  me  about  my  little  boy.  How  tall  is  he  ?— how  old  is  he? — is  he 
fat  or  thin  ? — is  he  like  you  or  M.  d'Arblay  ? — &c.,  &c.,  with  sweet 
vivacity  of  interest, — the  lovely  Princess  AmeUa  finishing  her  listening  to 
my  every  answer  with  a  "  dear  little  thing !"  that  made  me  long  to  em- 
brace her  as  I  have  done  in  her  childhood.  She  is  now  full  as  tall  as 
Princess  Royal,  and  as  much  formed  ;  she  looks  seventeen,  though  only 
fourteen,  but  has  an  innocence,  an  Hebe  blush,  an  air  of  modest  candour, 
and  a  gentleness  so  caressingly  inviting,  of  voice  and  eye,  that  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  captivating  young  creature. 

Then  they  talked  of  my  new  house,  and  inquired  about  every  room  it 
contained ;  and  then  of  our  grounds,  and  they  were  mightily  diverted 
with  the  mixtures  of  roses  and  cabbages,  sweet-briers  and  potatoes,  &c. 

The  Queen,  catching  the  domestic  theme,  presently  made  inquiries 
herself,  both  as  to  the  building  and  the  child,  asking,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  "  Is  he  here?"  as  if  she  meant  in  the  palace.  I  told  her  I  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  myself  upon  my  father's  difficulties,  that  I  had  not 
this  time  brought  my  little  shadow.  I  believed,  however,  I  should  fetch 
him,  as,  if  I  lengthened  my  stay,  M.  d'Arblay  would  come  also.  "  To 
be  sure !"  she  said,  as  if  feeling  the  trio's  full  objections  to  separating. 

She  asked  if  I  had  seen  a  play  just  come  ofl^,  called  '  He's  much  to 
Blame ;'  and,  on  my  negative,  began  to  relate  to  me  its  plot  and  characters, 
and  the  representation  and  its  efl^ect ;  and,  warming  herself  by  her  own 
account  and  my  attention,  she  presently  entered  into  a  very  minute  history 
of  each  act,  and  a  criticism  upon  some  incidents,  with  a  spirit  and  judi- 
ciousness that  were  charming.  She  is  delightful  in  discourse  when  ani- 
mated by  her  subject,  and  speaking  to  auditors  with  whom,  neither  from 
circumstance  nor  suspicion,  she  has  restraint.  But  when,  as  occasionally, 
she  deigned  to  ask  my  opinion  of  the  several  actors  she  brought  in  review, 
I  answered  I  had  never  seen  them, — neither  Mrs.  Pope,  Miss  Betterton, 
Mr.  Murray,  &c., — she  really  looked  almost  concerned.  She  knows  my 
fondness  for  the  theatre,  and  I  did  not  fear  to  say  my  inability  to  indulge 
it  was  almost  my  only  regret  in  my  hermit  life.  "  I,  too,"  she  graciously 
said,  "  prefer  plays  to  all  other  amusements." 
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By  degrees  all  the  Princesses  retired,  except  the  Princess  Augusta. 
She  then  spoke  more  openly  upon  less  public  matters, — in  particular  upon 
the  affair,  then  just  recent,  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  you  may  have 
heard,  had  drunk,  at  the  Whig  Club,  *'  To  the  majesty  of  the  people ;" 
in  consequence  of  which  the  king  had  erased  his  name  from  the  Privy 
Council.  His  Grace  had  been  caricatured  drinking  from  a  silver  tankard, 
with  the  burnt  bread  still  in  flames  touching  his  mouth,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Pshaw  !  my  toast  has  burnt  my  mouth." 

This  led  me  to  speak  of  his  great  brick  house,  which  is  our  immediate 

vis-d-vis.     And  much  then  ensued  upon  Lady ,  concerning  whom 

she  opened  to  me  very  completely,  allowing  all  I  said  of  her  uncommon 
excellence  as  a  mother,  but  adding,  "  Though  she  is  certainly  very  clever, 
she  thinks  herself  so  a  little  too  much,  and  instructs  others  at  every  word. 
I  was  so  tired  with  her  beginning  everything  with  '  I  think,'  that,  at  last, 
just  as  she  said  so,  I  stopped  her,  and  cried,  '  O,  I  know  what  you  think, 

Lady !'     Really,  one  is  obliged  to  be  quite  sharp  with  her  to  keep 

her  in  her  place." 

Vp  ^  vt*  tIt  TV 

Lady  C ,  she  had  been  informed,  had  a  considerable  sum  in  the 

French  funds,  which  she  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  recover ;  but 
upon  her  last  effort,  she  had  the  following  query  put  to  her  agent  by  order 
of  the  Directory :  how  much  she  would  have  deducted  from  the  principal, 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  loan  raising  for  the  army  of  England  ? 

If  Lady  C were  not  mother-in-law  to  a  minister,  who  sees  the 

King  almost  daily,  I  should  think  this  a  made  story. 

When,  after  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  audience,  she  dismissed  me, 
she  most  graciously  asked  my  stay  at  Chelsea,  and  desired  I  would  inform 
Miss  Planta  before  I  returned  home. 

This  gave  me  the  most  gratifying  feeling,  and  much  hope  for  my  dear- 
est father. 

Returning  then,  according  to  my  permission,  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  she 
again  took  up  her  netting,  and  made  me  sit  by  her.  We  talked  a  good 
deal  of  the  new-married  daughter  of  Lady  Templetown,  and  she  was  happy, 
she  said,  to  hear  from  me  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  her  own 
favourite  Bishop  of  Durham,  for  she  was  sure  a  blessing  would  attend  his 
joining  their  hands.  She  asked  me  much  of  my  little  man,  and  told  me 
several  things  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  her  niece,  and  our  future  Queen ; 
she  seems  very  fond  of  her,  and  says  'tis  a  lovely  child,  and  extremely 
like  the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  She  is  just  two  years  old,"  said  she,  "  and 
speaks  very  prettily,  though  not  plainly.  I  flatter  myself  Aunt  Liby,  as 
she  calls  me,  is  a  great  favourite  with  her." 

My  dearest  Princess  Augusta  soon  after  came  in,  and,  after  staying  a 
few  minutes,  and  giving  some  message  to  her  sister,  said,  "  And  when  you 
leave  Elizabeth,  my  dear  Madame  d'Arblay,  I  hope  you'll  come  to  me." 

This  happened  almost  immediately,  and  I  found  her  hurrying  over  the 
duty  of  her  toilette,  which  she  presently  despatched,  though  she  was  going 
to  a  public  concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and  without  scarcely  once  looking 
in  the  glass,  from  haste  to  have  done,  and  from  a  freedom  from  vanity  I 
never  saw  quite  equalled  in  any  young  woman  of  any  class.  She  then 
dismissed  her  hair-dresser  and  wardrobe-woman,  and  made  me  sit  by  her. 
Almost  immediately  we  began  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  war ;  and  when  I  mentioned  the  Queen's  munificent  dona- 
tion of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  its  support,  and  my  admiration  of 
it,  from  my  peculiar  knowledge,  through   my  long  residence  under  the 
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Royal  roof,  of  the  many  claims  which  Her  Majesty's  benevolence,  as  well 
as  state,  had  raised  upon  her  powers,  she  seemed  much  gratified  by  the 
justice  I  did  her  Royal  mother,  and  exclaimed  eagerly,  '*  I  do  assure  you, 
my  dear  Madame  d'Arblay,  people  ought  to  know  more  how  good  the 
Queen  is,  for  they  don't  know  it  half."  And  then  she  told  me  that  she 
only  by  accident  had  learnt  almost  all  that  she  knew  of  the  Queen's  boun- 
ties. "  And  the  most  I  gathered,"  she  continued,  laughing,  "  was,  to  tell 
you  the  real  truth,  by  my  own  impertinence;  for  when  we  were  at  Chel- 
tenham, Lady  Courtown  (the  Queen's  lady-in-waiting  for  the  country)  put 
her  pocket-book  down  on  the  table,  when  I  was  alone  with  her,  by  some 
chance  open  at  a  page  where  mamma's  name  was  written  :  so,  not  guess- 
ing at  any  secret  commission,  I  took  it  up,  and  read — Given  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's commands — so  much,  and  so  much,  and  so  much.  And  I  was 
quite  surprised.  However,  Lady  Courtown  made  me  promise  never  to 
mention  it  to  the  Queen  ;  so  I  never  have.  But  I  long  it  should  be  known, 
for  all  that ;  though  I  would  not  take  such  a  liberty  as  to  spread  it  of  my 
own  judgment." 

I  then  mentioned  my  own  difficulties  formerly,  when  Her  Majesty,  upon 
my  ill  state  of  health's  urging  my  resigning  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the 
Royal  household,  so  graciously  settled  upon  me  my  pension,  that  I  had 
been  forbidden  to  name  it.  I  had  been  quite  distressed  in  not  avowing 
what  I  so  gratefully  felt,  and  hearing  questions  and  surmises  and  remarks 
I  had  no  power  to  answer.  She  seemed  instantly  to  comprehend  that  my 
silence  might  do  wrong,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the  Queen,  for  she 
smiled,  and  with  great  quickness  cried,  "  O,  I  dare  say  you  felt  quite  guilty 
in  holding  your  tongue."  And  she  was  quite  pleased  with  the  permission 
afterwards  granted  me  to  be  explicit. 

When  I  spoke  of  her  own  and  her  Royal  sisters' contributions,  100/.  per 
annum,  she  blushed,  but  seemed  ready  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  even 
confidentially,  and  related  its  whole  history.  No  one  ever  advised  or 
named  it  to  them,  as  they  have  none  of  them  any  separate  establishment, 
but  all  hang  upon  the  Queen,  from  whose  pin-money  they  are  provided 
for  till  they  marry,  or  have  an  household  of  their  own  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment. "  Yet  we  all  longed  to  subscribe,"  cried  she,  "  and  thought  it  quite 
right,  if  other  young  ladies  did,  not  to  be  left  out.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
how  to  do  what  would  not  be  improper  for  us,  and  yet  not  to  be  generous 
at  mamma's  expense,  for  that  would  only  have  been  unjust.  So  we  con- 
sulted some  of  our  friends,  and  then  fixed  upon  lOOZ.  apiece ;  and  when 
we  asked  the  Queen's  leave,  she  was  so  good  as  to  approve  it.  So  then 
we  spoke  to  the  King  ;  and  he  said  it  was  but  little,  but  he  wished  parti- 
cularly nobody  should  subscribe  what  would  really  distress  them ;  and 
that,  if  that  was  all  we  could  conveniently  do,  and  regularly  continue,  he 
approved  it  more  than  to  have  us  make  a  greater  exertion,  and  either 
bring  ourselves  into  difficulties  or  not  go  on.  But  he  was  not  at  all 
angry." 

She  then  gave  me  the  history  of  the  contribution  of  her  brothers.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  could  not  give  in  his  name  without  the  leave  of  his  cre- 
ditors. "  But  Ernest,"  cried  she,  "  gives  300/.  a  year,  and  that's  a  tenth 
of  his  income,  for  the  King  allows  him  3000/." 

All  this  leading  to  discourse  upon  loyalty,  and  then  its  contrast,  demo- 
cracy, she  narrated  to  me  at  full  length  a  lecture  of  Thelwall's,  which  had 
been  repeated  to  her  by  M.  de  Guiffardiere.  It  was  very  curious  from  her 
mouth.  But  she  is  candour  in  its  whitest  purity,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
display  it,  in  discriminating  between  good  and  bad,  and  abstracting  rays 
of  light  even  from  the  darkest  shades.     So  she  did  even  from  Thelwall. 
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She  made  me,  as  usual,  talk  of  my  little  boy,  and  was  much  amused 
by  hearing  that,  imitating  what  he  heard  from  me,  he  called  his  father 
"  mon  o.rai^''  and  tutoye'd  him,  drinking  his  health  at  dinner,  as  his  father 
does  to  me — "  a  ta  sante.'''' 

When  at  length  the  Princess  Augusta  gave  me  the  bow  of  conge^  she 
spoke  of  seeing  me  again  soon  :  I  said  I  should  therefore  lengthen  my  stay 
in  town,  and  induce  M.  d'Arblay  to  come  and  bring  my  boy. 

"  We  shall  see  you  then  certainly,"  said  she,  smiling ;  "  and  do  pray, 
my  dear  Madame  d'Arblay,  bring  your  little  boy  with  you." 

*'  And  don't  say  any  thing  to  him,"  cried  she,  as  I  was  departing ;  "  let 
us  see  him  quite  natural." 

I  understood  her  gracious,  and  let  me  say  rational,  desire,  that  the  child 
should  not  be  impressed  with  any  awe  of  the  Royal  presence.  I  assured 
her  I  must  obey,  for  he  was  so  young,  so  wild,  and  so  unused  to  present 
himself,  except  as  a  plaything,  that  it  would  not  be  even  in  my  power  to 
make  him  orderly. 


My  dear  father  was  extremely  pleased  with  what  I  had  to  tell  him,  and 
hurried  me  back  to  Westhamble,  to  provide  myself  with  baggage  for  so- 
journing with  him.  My  two  Alexanders,  you  will  believe,  were  now 
warmly  invited  to  Chelsea,  and  we  all  returned  thither  together,  accompa- 
nied by  Betty  Nurse. 

I  shall  complete  my  next  Court  visit  before  I  enter  upon  aught  else. 

I  recv^ived,  very  soon,  a  note  from  Madame  Bremyere,  who  is  my  suc- 
cessor. [I  have  told  you  poor  Mile.  Jacobi  is  returned  to  Germany,  I 
think  ;  and  that  her  niece.  La  Bettina,  is  to  marry  a  rich  English  mer- 
chant, and  settle  in  London.]  This  note  says  ;  "  Mrs.  Bremyere  has  re- 
ceived the  Queen's  commands  to  invite  Madame  d'Arblay  to  the  play  to- 
morrow night" — with  her  own  desire  I  would  drink  coffee  in  her 
apartment  before  we  went  to  the  theatre. 

Could  any  thing  more  sweetly  mark  the  real  kindness  of  the  Queen 
than  this  remembrance  of  my  fondness  for  plays  ? 

My  dear  father  lent  me  his  carriage,  and  I  was  now  introduced  to  the 
successor  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  Mile.  Bachmeister,  a  German,  brought 
over  by  M.  De  Luc,  who  travelled  into  Germany  to  accompany  her  hither. 
I  found  she  was  the  lady  I  had  seen  with  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  teaching 
some  work.  Not  having  been  to  the  so-long-known  apartments  since  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg,  I  knew  not  how  they  were  arranged,  and 
had  concluded  Madame  Bremyere  possessed  those  of  Mrs.  Schwellenberg. 
Thither,  therefore,  I  went,  and  was  received,  to  my  great  surprise,  by  this 
lady,  who  was  equally  surprised  by  my  entrance,  though  without  any 
doubt  who  I  might  be,  from  having  seen  me  with  the  Queen,  and  from 
knowing  I  was  to  join  the  play-party  to  my  ci-devant  box.  I  inquired  if 
I  had  made  any  mistake ;  but  though  she  could  not  say  no,  she  would  not 
suffer  me  to  rectify  it,  but  sent  to  ask  Madame  Bremyere  to  meet  me  in 
her  room. 

Mile.  Bachmeister  is  extremely  genteel  in  her  figure,  though  extremely 
plain  in  her  face ;  her  voice  is  gentle  and  penetrating ;  her  manners  are 
soft,  yet  dignified,  and  she  appears  to  be  both  a  feeling  and  a  cultivated 
character.  I  could  not  but  lament  such  had  not  been  the  former  possessor 
of  an  apartment  I  had  so  often  entered  with  the  most  cruel  antipathy.  I 
liked  her  exceedingly  ;  she  is  a  marked  gentlewoman  in  her  whole  deport- 
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ment,  though  whether  so  from  birth,  education,  or  only  mind,  I  am  ig- 
norant. 

Since  she  gave  me  so  pleasant  a  prejudice  in  her  favour,  you  will  be 
sure  our  acquaintance  began  with  some  spirit.  We  talked  much  of  the 
situation  she  filled ;  and  1  thought  it  my  duty  to  cast  the  whole  of  my  re- 
signation of  one  so  similar  upon  ill  health.  Mrs.  Bremyere  soon  joined 
us,  and  we  took  up  Miss  Barbara  Planta  in  our  way  to  the  theatre. 

When  the  King  entered,  followed  by  the  Queen  and  his  lovely  daugh- 
ters, and  the  orchestra  struck  up  "  God  save  the  King,"  and  the  people 
all  called  for  the  singers,  who  filled  the  stage  to  sing  it,  the  emotion  I  was 
suddenly  filled  with  so  powerfully  possessed  me,  that  I  wished  I  could,  for 
a  minute  or  two,  have  flown  from  the  box,  to  have  sobbed  ;  I  was  so  grate- 
fully delighted  at  the  sight  before  me,  and  so  enraptured  at  the  continued 
enthusiasm  of  the  no  longer  volatile  people  for  their  worthy,  revered  sove- 
reign, that  I  really  suffered  from  the  restraint  I  felt  of  being  forced  to  be- 
have decorously. 

The  play  was  the  '  Heir  at  Law,'  by  Colman  the  younger.  I  liked  it 
extremely.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  character,  a  happy  plot,  much  interest 
in  the  under  parts,  and  is  combined,  I  think,  by  real  genius,  though  open 
to  innumerable  partial  criticisms. 

I  heard  a  gentleman's  voice  from  the  next  box  call  softly  to  Miss  Bar- 
bara Planta,  "  Who  is  that  lady?"  and  heard  her  answer  my  name,  and 
him  rejoin  "  I  thought  so."  I  found  it  was  Lord  Aylesbury,  who  also  has 
resigned,  and  was  at  the  play  only  for  the  pleasure  of  sitting  opposite  his 
late  Royal  Mistress. 

tC*  vr  vF  tP  ^  ^ 

About  a  week  after  this  theatrical  regale,  I  went  to  the  Queen's  house, 
to  make  known  I  had  only  a  few  more  days  to  remain  at  Chelsea.  I  ar- 
rived just  as  the  Royal  Family  had  set  out  for  Windsor ;  but  Miss  Bach- 
meister,  fortunately,  had  only  ascended  her  coach  to  follow.  I  alighted, 
and  went  to  tell  my  errand.  Mrs.  Bremyere,  Mrs.  Cheveley,  and  Miss 
Planta  were  her  party.  The  latter  promised  to  speak  for  me  to  the 
Queen ;  but,  gathering  I  had  my  little  boy  in  my  father's  carriage,  she 
made  me  send  for  him.  They  took  him  in,  and  loaded  him  with  bonbons 
and  admiration,  and  would  have  loaded  him  with  caresses  to  boot,  but  the 
little  wretch  resisted  that  part  of  the  entertainment. 

Upon  their  return  from  Windsor,  you  will  not  suppose  me  made  very 
unhappy  to  receive  the  following  billet ; — 

March  8th,  1798. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend, — The  Queen  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you 
that  she  desires  you  will  be  at  the  Queen's  house  on  Thursday  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  with  your  lovely  boy.  You  are  desired  to  come  up  stairs 
in  Princess  Elizabeth's  apartments,  and  Her  Majesty  will  send  for  you  as 
soon  as  she  can  see  you.     Adieu  ! 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

M.  Planta. 

A  little  before  ten,  you  will  easily  believe,  we  were  at  the  Queen's 
house,  and  were  immediately  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  who,  to  show  she  expected  my  little  man,  had  some  playthings 
upon  one  of  her  many  tables ;  for  her  Royal  Highness  has  at  least  twenty 
in  her  principal  room.  The  child,  in  a  new  muslin  frock,  sash,  &;c.,  did 
not  look  to  much  disadvantage,  and  she  examined   him  with  the  most 
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good-humoured  pleasure,  and,  finding  him  too  shy  to  be  seized,  had  the 
graciousness,  as  well  as  sense,  to  play  round,  and  court  him  by 
sportive  wiles,  instead  of  being  offended  at  his  insensibility  to  her  Royal 
notice.  She  ran  about  the  room,  peeped  at  him  through  chairs,  clapped 
her  hginds,  half  caught  without  touching  him,  and  showed  a  skill  and  a 
sweetness  that  made  one  almost  sigh  she  should  have  no  call  for  her  ma- 
ternal propensities. 

There  came  in  presently  Miss  D ,  a  young  lady  about  thirteen,  who 

seems  in  some  measure  under  the  protection  of  her  Royal  Highness,  who 
had  rescued  her  poor  injured  and  amiable  mother.  Lady  D ,  from  ex- 
treme distress,  into  which  she  had  been  involved  by  her  unworthy  hus- 
band's connexion  with  the  infamous  Lady  W ,  who,  more  hardhearted 

than  even  bailifTs,  had  forced  certain  of  those  gentry,  in  an  execution  she 


playthings !  as  well  as  their  clothes,  and  that  when  Lady  D had  but 

just  Iain  in,  and  was  nearly  dying !     This  charming  Princess,  who  had 

been  particularly  acquainted  with  Lady  D during  her  own  illness  at 

Kew  Palace,  where  the  Queen  permitted  the  intercourse,  came  forward 
upon  this  distress,  and  gave  her  a  small  independent  house,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kew,  with  every  advantage  she  could  annex  to  it.  But  she 
is  now  lately  no  more,  and,  by  the  sort  of  reception  given  to  her  daughter, 
I  fancy  the  Princess  transfers  to  her  that  kind  benevolence  the  mother  no 
longer  wants. 

Just  then.  Miss  Planta  came  to  summon  us  to  the  Princess  Augusta. 

She  received  me  with  her  customary  sweetness,  and  called  the  little  boy 
to  her.  He  went  fearfully  and  cautiously,  yet  with  a  look  of  curiosity  at 
the  state  of  her  head,  and  the  operation  of  her  friseur,  that  seemed  to 
draw  him  on  more  powerfully  than  her  commands.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  touched,  always  flying  to  my  side  at  the  least  attempt  to  take  his 
hand.  This  would  much  have  vexed  me,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  ready 
allowance  she  made  for  his  retired  life,  and  total  want  of  use  to  the  sight 
of  any  body  out  of  our  family,  except  the  Locks,  amongst  whom  I  told  her 
his  peculiar  preference  for  Amelia.  "  Come  then,"  cried  she,  '*  come 
hither,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  about  her, — is  she  very  good  to  you  ? — do 
you  like  her  very  much?" 

He  was  now  examining  her  fine  carpet,  and  no  answer  was  to  be  pro- 
cured. T  would  have  apologised,  but  she  would  not  let  me.  "  'Tis  so 
natural,"  she  cried,  "  that  he  should  be  more  amused  with  those  shapes 
and  colours  than  with  my  stupid  questions." 

Princess  Mary  now  came  in,  and,  earnestly  looking  at  him,  exclaimed, 
"  He's  beautiful ! — what  eyes  ! — do  look  at  his  eyes  !" 

"  Come  hither,  my  dear,"  again  cried  Princess  Augusta,  "  come  hither;" 
and,  catching  him  to  her  for  a  moment,  and  holding  up  his  hair,  to  lift  up 
his  face  and  make  him  look  at  her,  she  smiled  very  archly,  and  cried, 
''  O  !  horrid  eyes  ! — shocking  eyes  ! — take  them  away!" 

Princess  Elizabeth  then  entered,  attended  by  a  page,  who  was  loaded 
with  playthings,  which  she  had  been  sending  for.  You  may  suppose  him 
caught  now !  He  seized  upon  dogs,  horses,  chaise,  a  cobbler,  a  watch- 
man, and  all  he  could  grasp  ;  but  would  not  give  his  little  person  or 
cheeks,  to  my  great  confusion,  for  any  of  them. 

I  was  fain  to  call  him  a  little  savage,  a  wild  deer,  a  creature  just  caught 
from  the  woods,  and  whatever  could  indicate  his  rustic  life,  and  apprehen- 
sion of  new  faces, — to  prevent  their  being  hurt ;  and  their  excessive  good 
nature  helped  all  my  excuses,  nay,  made  them  needless,  except  to  myself. 
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Princess  Elizabeth  now  began  playing  upon  an  organ  she  had  brought 
him,  which  he  flew  to  seize.  "  Ay,  do !  that's  right,  nny  dear !"  cried 
Princess  Augusta,  stopping  her  ears  at  some  discordant  sounds  :  "  take  it 
to  mon  ami,  to  frighten  the  cats  out  of  his  garden." 

And  now,  last  of  all,  came  in  Princess  Amelia,  and,  strange  to  relate! 
the  child  was  intensely  delighted  with  her  !  She  came  first  up  to  me,  and, 
to  my  inexpressible  surprise  and  enchantment,  she  gave  me  her  sweet 
beautiful  face  to  kiss! — an  honour  I  had  thought  now  for  ever  over, 
though  she  had  so  frequently  gratified  me  with  it  formerly.  Still  more 
touched,  however,  than  astonished,  I  would  have  kissed  her  hand,  but, 
withdrawing  it,  saying,  "  No,  no, — you  know  I  hate  that  I"  she  again 
presented  me  her  ruby  lips,  and  with  an  expression  of  such  ingenuous 
sweetness  and  innocence  as  was  truly  captivating.  She  is  and  will  be 
another  Princess  Augusta. 

She  then  turned  to  the  child,  and  his  eyes  met  hers  with  a  look  of  the 
same  pleasure  that  they  were  sought.  She  stooped  down  to  take  his  un- 
resisting hands,  and,  exclaiming,  "  Dear  little  thing !"  took  him  in  her 
arms,  to  his  own  as  obvious  content  as  hers. 

"He  likes  her!"  cried  Princess  Augusta;  "a  little  rogue!  see  how  he 
likes  her!" 

"  Dear  little  thing  1"  with  double  the  emphasis,  repeated  the  young 
Princess,  now  sitting  down  and  taking  him  upon  her  knee ,  "  and  how 
doesM.  d'Arblay  do?" 

The  child  now  left  all  his  new  playthings,  his  admired  carpet,  and  his 
privilege  of  jumping  from  room  to  room,  for  the  gentle  pleasure  of  sitting 
in  her  lap  and  receiving  her  caresses.  I  could  not  be  very  angry,  you 
will  believe,  yet  I  would  have  given  the  world  I  could  have  made  him 
equally  grateful  to  the  Princess  Augusta. 

This  last  charming  personage,  I  now  found,  was  going  to  sit  for  her 
picture — I  fancy  to  send  to  the  Duchess  of  Wirtemberg.  She  gave  me 
leave  to  attend  her,  with  my  bantling.  The  other  Princesses  retired  to 
dress  for  court. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  part  my  little  love  from  his  grand 
collection  of  new  playthings,  all  of  which  he  had  dragged  into  the  painting- 
room,  and  wanted  now  to  pull  them  down-stairs  to  the  Queen's  apartment. 
I  persuaded  him,  however,  to  relinquish  the  design  without  a  quarrel,  by 
promising  we  would  return  for  them. 

I  was  not  a  little  anxious,  you  will  believe,  in  this  presentation  of  my 
unconsciously  honoured  rogue,  who  entered  the  White  Closet  totally  un- 
impressed with  any  awe,  and  only  with  a  sensation  of  disappointment  in 
not  meeting  again  the  gay  young  party,  and  variety  of  playthings,  he  had 
left  above.  The  Queen,  nevertheless,  was  all  condescending  indulgence, 
and  had  a  Noah's  ark  ready  displayed  upon  the  table  for  him. 

But  her  look  was  serious  and  full  of  care,  and,  though  perfectly  gra- 
cious, none  of  her  winning  smiles  brightened  her  countenance,  and  her 
voice  was  never  cheerful.  I  have  since  known  that  the  Irish  conspiracy 
with  France  was  just  then  discovered,  and  O'Connor  that  very  morning 
taken.  No  wonder  she  should  have  felt  a  shock  that  pervaded  her  whole 
mind  and  manners !  If  we  all  are  struck  with  horror  at  such  develope- 
ments  of  treason,  danger,  and  guilt,  what  must  they  prove  to  the  Royal 
Family,  at  whom  they  are  regularly  aimed  ?  How  my  heart  has  ached 
for  them  in  that  horrible  business ! 

"  And  how  does  your  papa  do  ?"  said  the  Queen. 
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"  He's  at  Telsea,"  answered  the  child. 

"And  how  does  grandpapa  do?" 

"  He's  in  the  toach,"  he  replied. 

"And  what  a  pretty  frock  you've  got  on!  who  made  it  you,  mamma, 
or  little  aunty  ?" 

The  little  boy  now  grew  restless,  and  pulled  me  about,  with  a  desire  to 
change  his  situation.  I  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  as  I  saw  the  Queen 
meant  to  enter  into  conversation  as  usual ;  which  I  knew  to  be  impossible, 
unless  he  had  some  entertainment  to  occupy  him.  She  perceived  this 
soon,  and  had  the  goodness  immediately  to  open  Noah's  ark  herself, 
which  she  had  meant  he  should  take  away  with  him  to  examine  and  pos- 
sess at  once.  But  he  was  now  soon  in  raptures ;  and,  as  the  various 
animals  were  produced,  looked  with  a  delight  that  danced  in  all  his  fea- 
tures ;  and  when  any  appeared  of  which  he  knew  the  name,  he  capered 
with  joy ;  such  as,  "  O  !  a  tow  [cow]  !"  But,  at  the  dog,  he  clapped  his 
little  hands,  and  running  close  to  her  Majesty,  leant  upon  her  lap,  ex- 
claiming, "  O  ;  it's  bow  wow  !" 

"  And  do  you  know  this,  little  man?"  said  the  Queen,  showing  him  a 
cat. 

"  Yes,"  cried  he,  again  jumping  as  he  leant  upon  her,  "  its  name  is 
tailed  pussey  !" 

And,  at  the  appearance  of  Noah,  in  a  green  mantle,  and  leaning  on  a 
stick,  he  said,  "  At's  [that's]  the  shepherd's  boy !"" 

The  Queen  now  inquired  about  my  dear  father,  and  heard  all  I  had  to 
say  relative  to  his  apartments,  with  an  air  of  interest,  yet  not  as  if  it  was 
new  to  her.  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  the  accommodation  then  ar- 
ranging, and  since  settled,  as  to  his  continuance  in  the  College,  has  been 
deeply  influenced  by  some  Royal  hint.  I  know  they  are  extremely  kind 
to  my  dear  father,  and,  though  they  will  not  openly  command  any  thing 
not  immediately  under  their  control,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  made 
known  they  wished  such  an  accommodation  might  be  brought  about. 

I  imagine  she  had  just  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Charlotte,  for  she  in- 
quired after  my  sister  Francis,  whom  she  never  had  mentioned  before 
since  I  quitted  ray  post.  I  was  obliged  briefly  to  relate  the  transaction, 
seeking  to  adorn  it,  by  stating  Mr.  Broome's  being  the  author  of  "Sim- 
kin's  Letters."     She  agreed  in  their  uncommon  wit  and  humour. 

My  little  rebel,  meanwhile,  finding  his  animals  were  not  given  into  his 
own  hands,  but  removed  from  their  mischief,  was  struggling  all  this  time 
to  get  at  the  Tunbridge-ware  of  the  Queen's  work-box,  and,  in  defiance  of 
all  my  efforts  to  prevent  him,  he  seized  one  piece,  which  he  called  a  ham- 
mer, and  began  violently  knocking  the  table  with  it.  I  would  fain  have 
taken  it  away  silently  ;  but  he  resisted  such  grave  authority,  and  so  conti- 
nually took  it  back,  that  the  Queen,  to  my  great  confusion,  now  gave  it  him. 
Soon,  however,  tired  also  of  this,  he  ran  away  from  me  into  the  next  room, 
which  was  their  Majesties'  bed-room,  and  in  which  were  all  the  jewels 
ready  to  take  to  St.  James's,  for  the  court  attire. 

I  was  excessively  ashamed,  and  obliged  to  fetch  him  back  in  my  arms, 
and  there  to  keep  him.  "  Get  down,  little  man,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  you 
are  too  heavy  for  your  mamma." 

He  took  not  the  smallest  notice  of  this  admonition. 

The  Queen,  accustomed  to  more  implicit  obedience,  repeated  it;  but  he 
only  nestled  his  little  head  in  my  neck,  and  worked  about  his  whole  per- 
son, so  that  I  with  difficulty  held'  him. 
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The  Queen  now  imagined  he  did  not  know  whom  she  meant,  and  said, 
"  What  does  he  call  you  1     Has  he  any  particular  name  for  you  ?" 

He  now  lifted  up  his  head,  and,  before  I  could  answer,  called  out,  in  a 
fondh'ng  manner,  "  Mamma,  mamma  !" 

"  O !"  said  she,  smiling,  "  he  knows  who  I  mean  !" 

His  restlessness  still  interrupting  all  attention,  in  defiance  of  my  earnest 
whispers  for  quietness,  she  now  said,  "Perhaps  he  is  hungry?"  and  rang 
her  bell,  and  ordered  a  page  to  bring  some  cakes. 

He  took  one  with  great  pleasure,  and  was  content  to  stand  down  to  eat 
it.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  it ;  he  nodded  his  little  head, 
and  composedly  answered,  "  Sanky,  Queen  1" 

This  could  not  help  amusing  her,  nor  me,  neither,  for  I  had  no  expec- 
tation of  quite  so  succinct  an  answer. 

The  carriages  were  now  come  for  St.  James's,  and  the  Princesses  Au- 
gusta  and  Elizabeth  came  into  the  apartment.  The  little  monkey,  in  a  fit 
of  renewed  lassitude  after  his  cake,  had  flung  himself  on  the  floor,  to  re- 
pose at  his  ease.  He  rose,  however,  upon  their  appearance,  and  the  sweet 
Princess  Augusta  said  to  the  Queen,  "  He  has  been  so  good,  up-stairs, 
mamma,  that  nothing  could  be  better  behaved."  I  could  have  kissed  her 
for  this  instinctive  kindness,  excited  by  a  momentary  view  of  my  embar- 
rassment at  his  little  airs  and  liberties. 

The  Queen  heard  her  with  an  air  of  approving,  as  well  as  understand- 
ing, her  motive,  and  spoke  to  me  with  the  utmost  condescension  of  him, 
though  I  cannot  recollect  how,  for  I  was  a  good  deal  fidgeted  lest  he  should 
come  to  some  disgrace,  by  any  actual  mischief  or  positive  rebellion.  I 
escaped  pretty  well,  however,  and  they  all  left  us  with  smiles  and  gra- 
ciousness. 


You  will  not  be  much  surprised  to  hear  that  papa  came  to  help  us  out 
of  the  coach,  at  our  return  to  Chelsea,  eager  to  know  how  our  little  rebel 
had  conducted  himself,  and  how  he  had  been  received.  The  sight  of  his 
pla3^things,  you  will  believe,  was  not  very  disagreeable.  The  ark,  watch- 
man, and  cobbler  I  shall  keep  for  him  till  he  may  himself  judge  their  worth 
beyond  their  price. 

I  returned  to  the  Queen's  house  in  the  afternoon  to  drink  coffee  with 
Mile.  Bachmeister,  whom  I  found  alone,  and  spent  a  half-hour  with  very 
pleasantly,  though  very  seriously,  for  her  character  is  grave  and  feeling, 
and  I  fear  she  is  not  happy.  Afterwards  we  were  joined  by  Madame 
Bremyere,  who  is  far  more  cheerful. 

The  play  was  called  '  Secrets  Worth  Knowing ;'  a  new  piece.  In  the 
next  box  to  ours  sat  Mrs.  Ariana  Egerton,  the  bedchamber-woman  to  her 
Majesty,  who  used  so  frequently  to  visit  me  at  Windsor.  She  soon  recol- 
lected me,  though  she  protested  I  looked  so  considerably  in  better  health, 
she  took  me  for  my  own  younger  sister;  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  chat 
together,  very  amicable  and  cordial.  I  so  much  respect  her  warm  exer- 
tions for  the  emigrant  ladies,  that  I  addressed  her  with  real  pleasure,  in 
pouring  forth  my  praises  for  her  kindness  and  benevolence. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Queen's  house  my  father's  carriage  was  not 
arrived,  and  I  was  obliged  to  detain  Mile.  Bachmeisler  in  conversation  for 
full  half  an  hour,  while  I  waited  ;  but  it  served  to  increase  my  good  disposi- 
tion to  her.  She  is  really  an  interesting  woman.  Had  she  been  in  that  place 
while  I  belonged  to  the  Queen,  Heaven  knows  if  I  had  so  struggled  for  de- 
liverance ;  for  poor  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  so  wore,  wasted,  and  tortured  all 
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my  little  leisure,  that  my  time  for  repose  was,  in  fact,  my  time  of  greatest 
labour.  So  all  is  for  the  best !  I  have  escaped  offending  lastingly  the 
Royal  Mistress  I  love  and  honour,  and — I  live  at  Westhamble  with  my  two 
precious  Alexanders. 

I  have  not  told  you  of  my  renewed  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Chapone,  who 
had  repeatedly  sent  me  kind  wishes  and  messages  of  her  desire  to  see  me 
again.  She  was  unfortunately  ill,  and  I  was  sent  from  her  door  without 
being  named  ;  but  she  sent  me  a  kind  note  to  Chelsea,  which  gave  me  very 
great  pleasure.  Indeed,  she  had  always  behaved  towards  me  with  affec- 
tion as  well  as  kindness,  and  I  owe  to  her  the  blessing  of  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  my  dear  Mrs.  Delany.  It  was  Mrs.  Chapone  who  took 
me  to  her  first,  whose  kind  account  had  made  her  desire  to  know  me,  and 
who  always  expressed  the  most  generous  pleasure  in  the  intimacy  she  had 
brought  about,  though  it  soon  took  place  of  all  that  had  preceded  it  with 
herself.  I  wrote  a  very  long  answer,  with  a  little  history  of  our  way  of 
life,  and  traits  of  M.  d'Arblay,  by  which  her  quick  discernment  might 
judge  both  of  that  and  my  state  of  mind. 

When  we  came  again  to  Chelsea  at  this  period,  our  Esther  desired,  or 
was  desired  by  Mrs.  Chapone,  to  arrange  a  meeting. 

I  was  really  sorry  I  could  not  call  upon  her  with  my  urchin ;  but  I 
could  only  get  conveyed  to  her  one  evening,  when  I  went  with  our  Esther, 
but  was  disappointed  of  M.  d'Arblay,  who  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  West- 
hamble.    This  really  mortifi.ed  me,  and  vexed  Mrs.  Chapone. 

We  found  her  alone,  and  she  received  me  with  the  most  open 
affection. 

Mrs.  Chapone  knew  the  day  I  could  be  with  her  too  late  to  make  any 
party,  and  would  have  been  profuse  in  apologies  if  I  had  not  truly  declared 
I  rejoiced  in  seeing  her  alone.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  better  if  we  had 
been  so  completely,  for  our  dearest  Esther  knew  but  few  of  the  old  con- 
nexions concerning  whom  I  wished  to  inquire  and  to  talk,  and  she  knew 
too  much  of  all  about  myself  and  my  situation  of  which  Mrs.  Chapone 
wished  to  ask  and  to  hear.  I  fear,  therefore,  she  was  tired,  though  she 
would  not  say  so,  and  though  she  looked  and  conducted  herself  with  great 
sweetness. 

Mrs.  Chapone  spoke  warmly  of  '  Camilla,'  especially  of  Sir  Hugh,  but 
told  me  she  had  detected  me  in  some  Gallicisms,  and  pointed  some  out. 
She  pressed  me  in  a  very  flattering  manner  to  write  again  ;  and  dear 
Hetty,  forgetting  our  relationship's  decency,  seconded  her  so  heartily  you 
must  have  laughed  to  hear  her  hoping  we  could  never  furnish  our  house 
till  I  went  again  to  the  press.  When  Mrs.  Chapone  heard  of  my  father's 
difficulties  about  Chelsea,  and  fears  of  removal,  on  account  of  his  twenty 
thousand  volumes, — "Twenty  thousand  volumes!"  she  repeated;  "bless 
me!  why,  how  can  he  so  encumber  himself?  Why  does  he  not  burn 
half?  for  how  much  must  be  to  spare  that  never  can  be  worth  his  looking 
at  from  such  a  store  !  And  can  he  want  to  keep  them  all?  I  should  not 
have  suspected  Dr.  Burney,  of  all  men,  of  being  such  a  Dr.  Orkborne !" 

The  few  other  visits  which  opportunity  and  inclination  united  for  my 
making  during  our  short  and  full  fortnight  were — 

To  Mrs.  Boscawen,  whither  we  went  all  three,  for  I  knew  she  wished 
to  see  our  little  one,  whom  I  had  in  the  coach  with  Betty,  ready  for  a  sum- 
mons.    Mrs.  Boscawen  was  all  herself, — that  is,  all  elegance  and  good- 
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breeding.     Do  you  remember  the  verses  on  the  blues  which  we  attributed 
to  Mr.  Pepys  1 — 

Each  art  of  conversation  knowing, 
High-bred,  elegant  Boscawen. 

To  Miss  Thrales,  where  I  also  carried  my  little  Alex. 

To  Lady. Strange,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  years  than  I  know 
how  to  count.  She  was  at  home,  and  alone,  except  for  her  young  grand- 
child, another  Bell  Strange,  daughter  of  James,  who  is  lately  returned 
from  India  with  a  large  fortune,  is  become  Member  of  Parliament,  and  has 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  niece  of  Secretary  Dundas's.  Lady 
Strange  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  knew 
me  instantly.  I  found  her  more  serious  and  grave  than  formerly ;  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  Sir  Robert's  death,  and  many  events  of  no  enlivening 
nature;  but  I  found,  with  great  pleasure,  that  all  her  native  fire  and  wit 
and  intelligence  were  still  within,  though  less  voluntary  and  quick  in  flash- 
ing out,  for  every  instant  I  stayed  she  grew  brighter  and  nearer  her  true 
self. 

Her  little  grandchild  is  a  delightful  little  creature,  the  very  reverse  of 
the  other  Bell  in  appearance  and  disposition,  for  she  is  handsome  and  open 
and  gay ;  but  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  her  resemblance  in  character,  as 
Bell  is  strictly  principled  and  upright. 

Lady  Strange  inquired  if  I  had  any  family,  and,  when  she  gathered  I 
had  a  little  one  down  stairs  in  the  carriage,  she  desired  to  see  it,  for  little 
Bell  was  wild  in  the  request.  "But — have  nae  mair /"  cried  she;  "the 
times  are  bad  and  hard, — ha'  nae  mair  1  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  ha' 
nae  mair !  you  've  been  vary  discreet,  and,  faith,  I  commend  you  !" 

Little  Bell  had  run  down-stairs  to  hasten  Betty  and  the  child,  and  now, 
having  seized  him  in  her  arms,  she  sprang  into  the  room  with  him.  His 
surprise,  her  courage,  her  fondling,  her  little  form,  and  her  prettiness,  had 
astonished  him  into  consenting  to  her  seizure ;  but  he  sprang  from  her  to 
me  the  moment  they  entered  the  drawing-room. 

I  begged  Lady  Strange  to  give  him  her  blessing.  She  looked  at  him 
with  a  strong  and  earnest  expression  of  examining  interest  and  pleasure, 
and  then,  with  an  arch  smile,  turning  suddenly  about  to  me,  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  !  faith  and  troth,  you  mun  ha'  some  mair !  if  you  can  make  'em  so 
pratty  as  this,  you  mun  ha'  some  mair !  sweet  bairn  I  I  gi'  you  my  bene- 
diction !  be  a  comfort  to  your  papa  and  mamma  !  Ah,  madam  !"  (with  one 
of  her  deep  sighs)  "  I  must  gi'  my  consent  to  your  having  some  mair !  if 
you  can  make  'em  so  pratty  as  this,  faith  and  troth  I  mun  let  you  have  a 
girl  I" 

I  write  all  this  without  scruple  to  my  dearest  Susan,  for  prattiness  like 
this  little  urchin's  is  not  likely  to  spoil  either  him  or  ourselves  by  lasting. 
'Tis  a  juvenile  flower,  yet  one  my  Susan  will  again,  I  hope,  view  while 
still  in  its  first  bloom. 


I  was  extremely  pleased  in  having  an  interview  again  with  my  old,  and 
I  believe  very  faithful,  friend  Mr.  Seward,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  my 
marriage,  but  whom  I  had  heard,  through  the  Locks,  was  indefatigable  in 
inquiries  and  expressions  of  good-will  upon  every  occasion.  He  had  sent 
me  his  compilation  of  anecdotes  of  distinguished  characters,  and  two  little 
letters  have  passed  between  us  upon  them.  I  was  unluckily  engaged  the 
morning  he  was  at  Chelsea,  and  obliged  to  quit  him  before  we  had  quite 
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overcome  a  little  awkwardness  which  our  long  absence  and  my  changed 
name  had  involuntarily  produced  at  our  first  meeting;  and  I  was  really 
sorry,  as  I  have  always  retained  a  true  esteem  for  him,  though  his  singu- 
larities and  affectation  of  affectation  always  struck  me.  But  both  those 
and  his  spirit  of  satire  are  mere  quizziness ;  his  mind  is  all  solid  benevo- 
lence and  worth. 


Good  Mr.  punning  Townshend  called  upon  us  twice,  and  showed  me 
the  telegraph  that  is  fixed  up  at  Chelsea,  and  was  as  simple,  and  sensible, 
and  gentle,  and  odd,  as  ever. 

x\nd  now  I  must  finish  this  Chelsea  narrative,  with  its  most  singular, 
though  brief,  adventure.  One  morning,  at  breakfast,  my  father  received 
a  letter,  which  he  opened,  and  found  to  be  only  a  blank  cover,  with  a  let- 
ter enclosed,  directed  "  A  Madame,  Madame  d'Arblay." 

This,  upon  opening,  produced  a  little  bank-note  of  five  pounds,  and  these 
words  : — 

"  Madame  d'Arblay  need  not  have  any  scruple  in  accepting  the  en- 
closed trifle,  as  it  is  considered  only  as  a  small  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
kindness,  so  small,  indeed,  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  least  chance  of  discovery ;  and  the  person  who  sends  it  even  will 
never  know  whether  it  was  received  or  not.  Dr.  Burney  is  quite  ignorant 
of  it." 

This  is  written  evidently  in  a  feigned  hand,  and  I  have  not  the  most  re- 
mote idea  whence  it  can  come.  But  for  the  word  gratitude  I  might  have 
suggested  many ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  suggest  any 
one  creature  upon  earth  likely  to  do  such  a  thing.  I  might  have  thought 
of  my  adorable  Princess,  but  that  it  is  so  little  a  sum.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
it  is  certainly  done  in  great  kindness,  by  some  one  who  knows  5/.  is  not 
so  small  a  matter  to  us  as  to  most  others  ;  and  after  vainly  striving  to  find 
out  or  conjecture  whence  it  came,  we  determined  to  devote  it  to  our  coun- 
try. There's  patriotism  I  we  gave  it  in  voluntary  subscription  for  the  war  ; 
and  it  was  very  seasonable  to  us  for  this  purpose. 

This  magnificent  patriotic  donation  was  presented  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  Angerstein,  through  Mr.  Lock,  and  we  have  had  thanks  from 
the  Committee  which  made  us  blush.  Many  reasons  have  prevented  my 
naming  this  anecdote,  the  principal  of  which  were  fears  that,  if  it  should 
be  known  such  a  thing  was  made  use  of,  and,  as  it  chanced,  when  we 
should  otherwise  have  really  been  distressed  how  to  come  forward  or  hold 
back,  any  other  friend  might  adopt  the  same  method,  which,  gratefully  as 
I  feel  the  kindness  that  alone  could  have  instigated  it,  has  yet  a  depressing 
effect,  and  I  would  not  have  it  become  current.  Could  I,  or  should  I,  ever 
trace  it,  I  must,  in  some  mode  or  other,  attempt  retaliation. 

Behold  us  now  back  again  at  our  dear  Westhamble. 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

AprU  24,  '98. 
***** 

I  HAVE  terminated  the  twelfth  book  of  my  poem,  and  transcribed  it  fair 
for  your  hearing  or  perusal.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crewe,  and  Miss  Hayman 
(now  Privy-purse  to  the  Princess  of  Wales),  have  been  attending  Walker's 
astronomical  lectures,  and  wanted  much  to  hear   some   at  least  of  my 

42* 
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*'  Shtoff,''^  read  to  Windham  and  Canning.  An  evening  was  fixed,  when 
after  dinner  Windham  was  to  read  us  his  Balloon-journal,  Canning  a  MS. 
poem,  and  I  a  book  of  my  Astronomy. 

The  lot  fell  on  me  to  begin.  When  I  had  finished  the  first  book, 
"  Ihcca  lei,'''  quo'  I  to  Mr.  Windham.  "  No,  no,  not  yet ;  another  of  your 
books  first."  Well,  when  that  was  read,  "  Ihcca  lei,'''  said  1  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning. "  No,  no,"  they  all  cried  out,  "  let  us  go  on, — another  book." 
Well,  though  hoarse,  I  read  on  ;  Mrs.  Crewe  relieved  me,  and  then  Miss 
Hayman,  and  then  supper  was  announced  ;  and  so  I  was  taken  in :  the 
rest,  and  the  '  Balloon'  and  MS.  poem  are  to  be  read  comfortably  at  Mrs. 
Crewe's  villa  at  Hampstead,  so  soon  as  finished. 

C.  B. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Westhamble,  Dorking-,  April  25,  '98. 

^''Bonder,'"  my  dearest  Father? — But  I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  it, 
therefore  I  will  not  disgrace  myself  with  a  defence.  But  I  have  intended 
writing  every  day,  and  the  constant  glimmering  hope  that  to-morrow  I 
should  hear,  with  the  idea  that  you  were  always  packing  up  and  removing, 
have  made  another  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  always  keep  off  to-day. 
Indeed,  that  is  the  cruel  trick  of  to-morrow,  which  does  more  mischief  to 
one's  fair  resolves  than  any  philosophy  of  to-day  ever  rectifies. 

I  delight  in  the  account  of  your  conviviality ;  nobody  was  ever  so 
formed  for  society,  in  its  best  state,  as  my  dearest  father. 

How  interesting  is  your  account  of  M.  Clery  !  I  should  like  extremely 
to  meet  with  him.  If  your  list  is  not  closed  of  scrip,  my  chevalier  begs 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  trust  him  with  the  6s.  and  enter  his  name. 
Your  description  of  him  is  just  what  his  conduct  had  made  my  mind  de- 
scribe him. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  sweethearts,  old  and  new,  but  of  Mrs. 
Garrick  chiefly.  I  rejoice  Mrs.  Carter  is  so  well  again.  Does  Lady 
Rothes  tell  you  how  nearly  we  are  neighbours  ?  We  see  her  house  when- 
ever we  see  our  own  ;  it  is  a  constant  object.  But  we  have  not  yet  been 
very  sociable,  for  the  weather  would  not  do  for  my  carriage,  though  hers, 
before  she  went  to  town,  kindly  found  its  way  to  us  three  times. 

Pray,  when  next  you  can  indulge  me,  tell  me  how  the  dinner  went  off 
at  Lady  Inchiquin's,  and  if  she  seems  happy.  All  you  find  time  to  name 
of  those  of  my  old  connexions  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  me. 

I  have  some  hope  the  public  affairs  may  now  wear  a  better  aspect,  from 
the  tremendous  danger  so  narrowly  escaped  of  utter  destruction,  and  so 
notorious  as  to  defy  the  plausibility  and  sophistry  of  contest. 

We  have  had  papers,  through  dear  Charles,  up  to  Monday,  and  the 
King's  message  made  me  thrill  through  every  vein ;  but  the  sign  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  seconding  Dundas  struck  me  as  a  good  to  undo  many  an  evil. 
M.  d'A.  thinks  it  will  show  the  Carmagnols  the  species  of  friends  who 
were  to  abet  them,  beyond  all  the  speeches  of  all  the  ministers  ;  for  if  even 
the  opposition,  even  the  supporters  of  the  war  being  our  aggression,  and 
the  Republic  so  glorious,  &c.,  point  out  the  real  aim  of  our  enemies, — 
that  our  money  and  credit  is  all  they  want,  that  their  pretences  of  giving 
us  liberty,  &c.,  are  incapable  of  duping  even  their  admirers, — surely  they 
must  see  that  their  chance  of  reception  here,  through  our  own  means^  is 
shallow  and  unfounded.     No  very  late  news  from  our  Susan. 
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I  am  so  little  generous  or  noble  that  I  feel  almost  vexed,  instead  of  glad, 
that  the  twelfth  book  is  finished  ;  for  I  had  made  a  sort  of  regale  to  my- 
self that  something  should  have  been  written  of  it  in  our  chaumitre.  Don't 
forget  what  we  build  upon  this  summer :  we  shall  dare  you  with  our  fare 
and  tackle,  our  Alex,  and  our  prospects — with  our  true  joy  in  your  sight ; 
and  your  own  view  of  my  virtuous  companion  at  the  daily  cultivation  of  his 
garden  will  supply  to  your  kind  paternal  heart  all  deficiencies,  and  make 
you  partake  of  our  pleasure.  Adieu,  most  dear  Sir  !  My  mate  embraces 
you  with  cordial  respect, 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Westhamble,  June  7,  '98, 

Indeed,  my  dearest  Father,  M.  Clery's  book  has  half  killed  us ;  we 
have  read  it  together,  and  the  deepest  tragedy  we  have  yet  met  with  is  slight 
to  it.  The  extreme  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  the  clearness  of 
the  detail,  the  unparading  yet  evident  worth  and  feeling  of  the  writer, 
make  it  a  thousand  times  more  affecting  than  if  it  had  been  drawn  out 
with  the  most  striking  eloquence.  What  an  angel — what  a  saint,  yet 
breathing,  was  Louis  XVI. ! — the  last  meeting  with  the  venerable  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  and  the  information  which,  prostrate  at  his  feet,  he  gives  of 
the  King's  condemnation,  makes  the  most  soul-piercing  scene,  and  stopped 
us  from  all  reading  a  considerable  time  ;  frequently,  indeed,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  take  many  minutes'  respite  before  we  could  command  ourselves 
to  go  on.  But  the  last  scene  with  the  Royal  Family,  the  final  parting,  is 
the  most  heart-breaking  picture  that  ever  was  exhibited. 

How  much  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  it,  dearest  Sir,  infinitely  as  it  has 
pained  and  agitated  us  !  It  arrived  by  the  very  same  messenger  that  took 
my  last  letter  to  you,  with  an  account  of  our  sweet  Susanna.  How  inte- 
rested it  leaves  one  for  the  good  writer,  the  faithful,  excellent,  modest  M. 
Clery  1  I  want  a  second  part ;  I  want  to  know  if  he  was  able  to  deliver 
the  ring  and  seal — if  he  saw  any  more  the  unhappy  Queen,  the  pious 
Princess  Elizabeth,  the  poor  Madame  Royale  whom  he  left  painting,  and 
that  fair  lovely  blossom  the  sweet  Dauphin.  I  feel  extremely  dissatisfied 
to  be  left  in  the  dark  about  all  this. 

I  am  shocked  not  to  see  your  name  in  the  subscription,  after  an  interest 
such  as  you  have  both  felt  and  shown  for  this  worthy  man;  it  is  infinitely 
provoking  you  knew  not  in  time  of  the  publication.  M.  d'Arblay  is  vexed, 
too,  not  to  have  his  own  name  there,  in  testimony  of  respect  to  this  faith- 
ful creature,  who  will  be  revered  to  his  last  hour  by  whoever  has  any  heart 
for  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  duty. 

Have  you  Mr.  Twining  still  1  O  that  he  would  come  and  mortify  upon 
our  bread  and  cheese,  while  he  would  gladify  upon  our  pleasure  in  his 
sight  1  The  weather  now  is  such  as  to  make  bare  walls  rather  agreeable, 
and  without  he  would  see  what  he  loves  in  fair  views,  and  what  he  so 
strikingly  denominates  "  God's  gallery  of  pictures ;"  and  our  one  little 
live  piece  would  not,  I  think,  excite  in  him  much  black  bile.  If  he  is  still 
with  you,  do  speak  for  us. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

After  sundry  abortive  proposals  of  our  new  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Broome,  for  our  meeting,  he  and  Charlotte  finally  came,  with  little  Char- 
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lotte,  to  breakfast  and  spend  a  day  with  us.  He  has  by  no  means  the  wit 
and  humour  and  hilarity  his  '  Simkin's  Letters'  prepare  for;  but  the  pen 
and  the  tongue  are  often  unequally  gifted.  He  is  said  to  be  very  learned, 
deeply  skilled  in  languages,  and  general  erudition,  and  he  is  full  of  infor- 
mation upon  most  subjects  that  can  be  mentioned.  We  talked  of  India, 
and  he  permitted  me  to  ask  what  questions  I  pleased  upon  points  and  things 
of  which  I  was  glad  to  gather  accounts  from  so  able  a  traveller. 

Another  family  visit  which  took  place  this  summer  gave  us  pleasure  of 
a  far  more  easy  nature,  because  unmixed  with  watchful  anxiety  ;  this  was 
from  Charles  and  his  son,  who,  by  an  appointment  for  which  he  begged 
our  consent,  brought  with  him  also  Mr.  Professor  Young,  of  Glasgow,  a 
man  whose  learning  sits  upon  him  far  lighter  than  Mr.  Broome's  !  Mr. 
Young  has  the  bonhomie  of  M.  de  Lally,  with  as  much  native  humour  as 
he  has  acquired  erudition :  he  has  a  face  that  looks  all  honesty  and  kind- 
ness, and  manners  gentle  and  humble  ;  an  enthusiasm  for  whatever  he 
thinks  excellent,  whether  in  talents  or  character,  in  art  or  in  nature;  and 
is  altogether  a  man  it  seems  impossible  to  know,  even  for  a  day,  and  not 
to  love  and  wish  well.  This  latter  is  probably  the  effect  of  his  own  cordial 
disposition  to  amity.  He  took  to  us,  all  three,  so  evidently  and  so  warmly, 
and  was  so  smitten  with  our  little  dwelling,  its  situation  and  simplicity, 
and  so  much  struck  with  what  he  learned  and  saw  of  M.  d'Arblay's  culti- 
vating literally  his  own  grounds,  and  literally  being  his  own  gardener, 
after  finding,  by  conversation,  what  a  use  he  had  made  of  his  earlier  days 
in  literary  attainments,  that  he  seemed  as  if  he  thought  himself  brought  to 
a  vision  of  the  golden  age, — such  was  the  appearance  of  his  own  sincere 
and  upright  mind  in  rejoicing  to  see  happiness  where  there  was  palpably 
no  luxury,  no  wealth. 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  suprise  to  me  to  find  such  a  man  in  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor Young,  as  I  had  expected  a  sharp  though  amusing  satirist,  from  his 
very  comic  but  sarcastic  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Lives,'  in  a  criticism 
upon  Gray's  '  Elegy.' 

Charles  was  all  kind  affection,  and  delighted  at  our  approbation  of  his 
friend,  for  the  Professor  has  been  such  many  years,  and  very  essentially 
formerly, — a  circumstance  Charles  is  now  gratefully  and  warmly  return- 
ing. It  is  an  excellent  part  of  Charles's  character  that  he  never  forgets 
any  kind  office  he  has  received. 

I  learned  from  them  that  Mr.  Rogers,  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory,' that  most  sweet  poem,  had  ridden  round  the  lanes  about  our  do- 
main to  view  it,  and  stood — or  made  his  horse  stand, — at  our  gate  a  con- 
siderable time,  to  examine  our  Camilla  Cottage, — a  name  I  am  sorry  to 
find  Charles,  or  some  one,  had  spread  to  him  ;  and  he  honoured  all  with 
his  good  word.     I  should  like  to  meet  with  him. 

Our  beloved  father  came  to  us  in  August  for  five  days,  to  our  inexpres- 
sible delight.  He  brought  his  present  work,  a  poetical  history  of  Astro- 
nomy, with  him,  and  read  it  throughout  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  a  work  to 
do  him  great  honour,  as  well  as  to  be  highly  useful  to  the  young  in  astro- 
nomical knowledge. 

He  brought  Alex  six  little  golden-covered  books,  to  begin  his  library, 
but  he  is  grown  now  so  extremely  studious,  that,  when  not  engaged  with 
company,  or  in  discourse  upon  literary  matters,  it  is  evident  he  is  impatient 
of  lost  time.  Alex,  therefore,  had  not  the  chance  of  occupying  or  amus- 
ing him  he  would  have  had  some  time  since ;  this  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  his  way  of  life. 

M.  la  Jard  spent  nearly  a  week  with  M.  d'Arblay.     He  was  Minister- 
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of- War  at  the  unhappy  10th  of  August ;  and  his  account  of  his  endeavours 
to  save  the  unhappy  oppressed  King  on  that  fatal  day,  by  dissuading  him 
from  going  to  the  cruel  Assembly,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  palace,  is 
truly  afflictive.  His  own  escape  after  his  failures  was  wonderful  :  he  was 
concealed  a  fortnight  in  Paris.  He  is  now  tolerably  easy,  with  regular 
economy,  in  his  circumstances,  receiving  help  privately  through  Hamburg 
from  his  mother  and  brother.  He  is  a  steady,  upright,  respectable  cha- 
racter, and  wins  and  wears  esteem.  He  had  a  principal  command,  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  ministry,  in  the  National  Guard,  under  Lafayette, 
and  with  M.  d'Arblay. 

M.  Bourdois,  also,  spent  a  week  here  twice.  He  was  born  and  bred  at 
Joigny,  and  therefore  is  dear  to  M.  d'Arblay  by  earliest  juvenile  intimacy, 
though  the  gradations  of  opinions  in  the  Revolution  had  separated  them  : 
for  he  remained  in  France  when  M.  d'A.  would  serve  there  no  longer.  He 
became  aide-de-camp  to  Dumourier,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Jemappe.  He  is  a  very  pleasant  and  obliging  character,  and 
dotingly  fond  of  little  Alex,  from  knowing  and  loving  and  honouring  all 
his  family  from  his  birth  ;  and  this  you  will  a  little  guess  is  something  of 
an  avenue  to  a  certain  urchin's  madre.  Besides,  I  like  to  see  anybody 
who  has  seen  Joigny. 

1  was  really  quite  sorry  when  he  came  again  to  take  leave,  upon  voy- 
aging to  the  Continent ;  but  before  that  time  he  brought  hither  M.  leComte 
de  Ricce,  the  officer  whom  M.  d'Arblay  immediately  succeeded  at  Metz, 
and  a  gentleman  in  manners,  deportment,  and  speech,  such  as  rarely  is  to 
be  met  with ;  elegantly  polite  and  well-bred ;  serious  even  to  sadness,  and 
silent  and  reserved  ;  yet  seizing  all  attention  by  the  peculiar  interest  of  his 
manner. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  our  book-room,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  de  Nar- 
bonne !"  looking  at  our  drawing ;  and  this  led  me  to  speak  of  that  valued 
person,  with  whom  I  found  he  had  always  been  much  connected.  He 
corresponds  with  him  still,  and  made  me  happy  in  talking  of  his  hard  fate 
and  difficulties,  when  he  told  me  he  had  some  money  of  his  still  in  his 
hands,  which  he  could  call  for  at  pleasure,  but  never  demanded,  though 
frequently  reminded  of  the  little  deposit.  But  when  I  mentioned  this  to  M. 
d'Arblay,  he  said  he  fancied  it  was  only  money  that  M.  de  Ricce  insisted 
upon  appropriating  as  a  loan  for  him ;  for  that  De  Ricce  who,  by  a  very 
rich  marriage,  and  entering  into  a  commercial  business  with  his  wife's  re- 
lations (Dutch  people),  is  himself  as  rich  as  if  not  an  emigrant,  is  the  most 
benevolent  of  human  beings,  and  lives  parsimoniously  in  every  respect,  to 
devote  all  beyond  common  comforts  to  suffering  emigrants  !  His  rich  wife 
is  dead,  and  he  has  married  a  cousin  of  hers,  who  was  poor.  M.  d'Arblay 
says  he  knows  of  great  and  incredible  actions  he  has  done  in  assisting  his 
particular  friends.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  looked  more  like  a  chevalier 
of  old  times.  He  accompanied  M.  Bourdois  here  again  when  he  came  to 
take  leave,  and  indeed  they  left  us  quite  sad.  He  was  going  to  Hambro'. 
****** 

Lady  Rothes,  constant  in  every  manifestation  of  regard,  came  hither 
the  first  week  of  our  establishment,  and  came  three  times  to  denials,  when 
my  gratitude  forced  open  my  doors.  Her  daughter.  Lady  Harriet,  was 
with  her :  she  is  a  pretty  and  pleasing  young  woman.  Sir  Lucas  came 
another  morning,  bringing  my  old  friend  Mr.  Pepys. 

Alex  was  in  high  spirits  and  amused  them  singularly.  He  had  just 
taken  to  spelling ;  and  every  word  he  heard,  of  which  he  either  knew  or 
could  guess  the  orthography,  he  instantly,  in  a  little  concise  and  steady 
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manner,  pronounced  all  the  letters  of,  with  a  look  of  great  but  very  grave 
satisfaction  at  his  own  performances,  and  a  familiar  nod  at  every  word  so 
conquered,  as  thus: — 

Mr.  Pepys.  You  are  a  fine  boy,  indeed  ! 

Alex.  B,  O,  Y,  boy.  (Every  letter  articulated  with  strong,  almost 
heroic  emphasis.) 

Mr.  P.  And  do  you  run  about  here  in  this  pleasant  place  all  day  long  ? 

Alex.  D,  A,  Y,  day. 

Mr.  P.  And  can  you  read  your  book,  you  sweet  little  fellow  1 

Alex.  R,  E,  A,  D,  read.     &c.  &c. 

He  was  in  such  good  looks  that  all  this  nonsense  won  nothing  but  ad- 
miration, and  Mr.  Pepys  could  attend  to  nothing  else,  and  only  charged 
me  to  let  him  alone.  "  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  make  him  study,"  cried 
Sir  Lucas  also  ;  "  he  is  so  well  disposed  that  you  must  rather  repress  than 
advance  him,  or  his  health  may  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  application." 

"  O,  leave  him  alone  !"  cried  Mr.  Pepys  :  "  take  care  only  of  his  health 
and  strength  ;  never  fear  such  a  boy  as  that  wanting  learning." 

I  forget  if  I  have  mentioned  that  Lady  Rothes  and  Sir  Lucas  (the  wife 
will  come  first  here)  have  bought  Juniper  Hall — not  Hole ;  as,  from  its 
being  lower,  the  residence  M.  de  Narbonne  had  was  called  ; — nor  am  I 
sure  if  they  had  not  made  the  purchase  before  you  left  us.  When  we  re- 
turned our  many  visits,  we  were  let  in  by  Lady  Rothes,  who  was  with 
only  her  daughter.  Lady  Harriet,  and  who  told  us  the  Princess  Amelia 
had  just  passed  by  with  her  suite,  in  her  way  to  Worthing.  I  was  so  much 
vexed  not  to  have  been  a  little  earlier  that  I  might  have  had  a  glance  of 
her  lovely  countenance,  that  it  quite  spoiled  my  visit,  by  occupying  me 
with  regret. 

Fatigue,  joined  to  a  kind  reception,  led  us  to  make  a  long  visit  at  Lady 
Templetown's ;  and  while  we  were  there.  Lady  Henry  Fitzgerald  arrived. 
You  know,  I  dare  say,  she  was  my  old  acquaintance  Miss  Boyle,  daughter 
to  my  friend  Mrs.  Walsingham.  I  had  never  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
mere  girl ;  but  she  recollected  me  the  moment  she  looked  at  me.  She  had 
purposed  repeatedly  coming  to  our  cottage,  but  Mrs.  Lock,  fearing  it  might 
be  inconvenient  to  us,  had  deterred  her.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  hap- 
piness and  hilarity  that  beamed  in  her  eyes  and  spoke  in  her  voice  and 
manner. 

The  younger  Lady  Templetown  seemed  enchanted  with  the  view  of  our 
simple  dwelling,  and  all  the  more  in  the  romance  of  early  youth,  unhack- 
neyed and  unspoiled ;  for  seeing  it  unfinished  and  unfurnished,  and  con- 
ceiving that  we  could  be  happy  and  gay  in  such  a  state,  she  ran  up-stairs, 
uninvited,  and  seemed  longing  to  visit  the  kitchen,  the  bed-chambers,  and 
the  tool-house.  The  name  of  a  cottage  had  interested  her,  and  to  know 
people  who  inhabited  one  appeared  to  give  her  a  romantic  pleasure  that, 
in  her  rank  and  situation,  seemed  very  amiable. 

Amongst  the  Norbury  visiters  of  this  summer  were  the  V s,  now 

emigrated  from  Holland ;  and  reduced  from  their  splendid  establishment 
to  so  small  a  little  dwelling,  at  Islington,  that  they  call  ours  a  great  estate 
in  its  comparison !  What  lamentable  changes  has  that  eventful  and 
dreadful  revolution  brought  to  bear  !  I  never  hear  but  of  one  good  change 
it  has  caused,  which  is  that  of  name  in  a  certain  sister  of  yours. 

I  was  extremely  surprised  to  be  told  by  the  maid  a  gentleman  and  lady 
had  called  at  the  door,  who  sent  in  a  card  and  begged  to  know  if  I  could 
admit  them ;  and  to  see  the  names  on  the  card  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
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bauld.  I  had  never  seen  them  more  than  twice  ;  the  first  time  by  their 
own  desire,  Mrs.  Chapone  carried  me  to  meet  them  at  Mr.  Burrows's  :  the 
other  time,  I  think,  was  at  Mrs.  Chapone's.  You  must  be  sure  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  receive,  and  receive  with  thankfulness,  this  civility  from  the 
authoress  of  the  most  useful  books,  next  to  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  that  have 
been  yet  written  for  dear  little  children  ;  though  this  with  the  world  is 
probably  her  very  secondary  merit,  her  many  pretty  poems,  and  particu- 
larly songs,  being  generally  esteemed.  But  many  more  have  written  those 
as  well,  and  not  a  few  better  ;  for  children's  books  she  began  the  new  walk, 
which  has  since  been  so  well  cultivated,  to  the  great  information  as  well  as 
utility  of  parents. 

Mr.  Barbauld  is  a  dissenting  minister — an  author  also,  but  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  his  works.  They  were  in  our  little  dining-parlour — the  only 
one  that  has  any  chairs  in  it — and  began  apologies  for  their  visit;  but  I 
interrupted  and  finished  them  with  my  thanks.  She  is  much  altered,  but 
not  for  the  worse  to  me,  though  she  is  for  herself,  since  the  flight  of  her 
youth,  which  is  evident,  has  taken  also  with  it  a  great  portion  of  an  almost 
set  smile,  which  had  an  air  of  determined  complacence  and  prepared  ac- 
quiescence that  seemed  to  result  from  a  sweetness  which  never  risked  being 
off  guard.  I  remember  Mrs.  Chapone's  saying  to  me,  after  our  interview, 
"  She  is  a  very  good  young  woman,  as  well  as  replete  with  talents  ;  but 
why  must  one  always  smile  so  ?  It  makes  my  poor  jaws  ache  to  look  at 
her." 

We  talked,  of  course,  of  that  excellent  lady ;  and  you  will  believe  I 
did  not  quote  her  notions  of  smiling.  The  Burrows  family,  she  told  me, 
was  quite  broken  up  ;  old  Mrs.  Amy  alone  remaining  alive.  Her  brother. 
Dr.  Aiken,  with  his  family,  were  passing  the  summer  at  Dorking,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill-health,  the  air  of  that  town  having  been  recommended  for 
his  complaints.  The  Barbaulds  were  come  to  spend  some  time  with  him, 
and  would  not  be  so  near  without  renewing  their  acquaintance.  They  had 
been  walking  in  Norbury  Park,  which  they  admired  very  much  ;  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld  very  elegantly  said,  "If  there  was  such  a  public  oflieer  as  a 
legislator  of  taste,  Mr.  Lock  ought  to  be  chosen  for  it." 

They  inquired  much  about  M.  d'Arblay,  who  was  working  in  his  gar- 
den, and  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  dressing  to  appear.  They  desired 
to  see  Alex,  and  I  produced  him ;  and  his  orthographical  feats  were  very 
well  timed  here,  for,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Barbauld  said  "  What  is  your  name, 
you  pretty  creature?"  he  sturdily  answered,  "  B,  O,  Y,  boy." 

Almost  all  our  discourse  was  upon  the  Irish  rebellion.  Mr.  Barbauld 
is  a  very  little,  diminutive  figure,  but  well-bred  and  sensible. 

I  borrowed  her  poems,  afterwards,  of  Mr.  Daniel,  who  chanced  to  have 
them,  and  have  read  them  with  much  esteem  of  the  piety  and  worth  they 
exhibit,  and  real  admiration  of  the  last  amongst  them,  which  is  an  epistle 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  favour  of  the  demolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  which 
her  energy  seems  to  spring  from  the  real  spirit  of  virtue,  suffering  at  the 
luxurious  depravity  which  can  tolerate,  in  a  free  land,  so  unjust,  cruel, 
and  abominable  a  traffic. 

We  returned  their  visit  together  in  a  few  days,  at  Dr.  Aiken's  lodgings, 
at  Dorking,  where,  as  she  permitted  M.  d'Arblay  to  speak  French,  they 
had  a  very  animated  discourse  upon  buildings,  French  and  English, 
each  supporting  those  of  their  own  country  with  great  spirit ;  but  my 
monsieur,  to  own  the  truth,  having  greatly  the  ndvantan;e,  both  in  manner 
He  was  in  spirits,  and  came  forth  \vi!;h   his   bt'st  exertiuns. 
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Dr.  Aiken  looks  very  sickly,  but  is  said  to  be  better:  he  has  a  good 
countenance. 

The  poor  Mr.  Daniel,  whom  you  may  remember,  as  a  very  good  and 
melancholy  French  priest,  visiting  us  at  Bookham,  ventured  over  to  France 
before  the  barbarous  4th  of  September,  believing  he  might  be  restored  to 
his  friends  ;  but  he  was  seized,  imprisoned  many  months,  and  then  turned 
adrift  into  fresh  exile,  penniless  and  hopeless.  He  returned  so  mournful, 
so  depressed,  that  we  have,  perforce,  made  much  more  intimacy  with  him 
from  compassion  for  his  undeserved  sufferings.  He  lives  at  Mr.  Svvaine's, 
the  apothecary,  at  Dorking,  upon  the  little  pittance  he  obtains  from  Go- 
vernment and  a  few  scholars  to  whom  he  teaches  French.  He  is  now 
much  revived  and  cheered  with  the  hope  of  a  new  turn  in  aifairs. 

One  new  acquaintance  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid.  The  only 
house  in  Westhamble  village  which  is  not  occupied  by  farmers  or  poor 
people  is  now  inhabited  by  a  large  family  from  the  City,  of  the  name  of 
Dickenson.  They  called  here  immediately  upon  our  establishing  our- 
selves in  our  cottage.  It  was  indispensable  to  return  a  first  visit.  You 
have  been  at  the  house,  my  dearest  Susan,  to  see  Madame  de  Broglie ;  it 
is  now,  they  say,  greatly  improved.  Mr.  Dickenson,  or  Captain  Dicken- 
son, as  his  name-card  says,  is  a  very  shy  but  seems  a  sensible  man,  and 
his  lady  is  open,  chatty,  fond  of  her  children,  and  anxious  to  accomplish 
them.  She  seems  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  very  lively.  She  is  of 
French  origin,  though  born  here,  and  of  parents  immediately  English  ;  but 
her  grandfather  was  a  M.  de  Brissac. 

A  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  them  but  whom  we  knew  not, 
meanwhile,  was  yet  more  assiduous  than  themselves  to  make  acquaintance 
here.  He  visited  M.  d'Arblay  while  working  in  his  garden,  brought  him 
newspapers,  gazettes  extraordinary,  political  letters  with  recent  intelli- 
gence, and  exerted  himself  to  be  acceptable  by  intelligence  as  well  as 
obligingness.  M.  d'Arblay,  at  length,  one  very  bitterly  cold  morning, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  invite  his  anonymous  acquaintance  into 
the  house.  He  knew  not  how  to  name  him,  but,  opening  the  door  where 
I  was  waiting  breakfast  for  him  with  Alex,  he  only  pronounced  my  name. 
The  gentleman,  smilingly  entering,  said,  *'  I  must  announce  mine  myself, 
I  believe — Mr.  Strachan :"  and  we  then  found  it  was  the  printer  to  the 
King,  who  is  Member  of  Parliament,  son  of  the  Andrew  Strachan  who  was 
the  friend  of  Johnson,  and  the  principal  printer  of  *  Camilla.' 

Much  recollection  of  the  many  messages  of  business  which  had  passed 
between  us,  while  unknown,  during  the  printing  of  that  long  work,  made 
me  smile  also  at  his  name,  and  we  easily  made  acquaintance.  He  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  very  worthy,  sensible,  unpretending  man,  well-bred 
and  good-natured.  Long  connected  with  the  Dickensons,  he  seems  to 
have  an  apartment  at  pleasure  in  their  house,  and  to  love  their  children  as 
if  they  were  his  own.  He  told  us  he  had  known  Mrs.  Dickenson  from  the 
time  she  was  seven  years  old. 

I  have  been  eagerly,  though  with  great  disgust,  wading  through  Carnot's 
pamphlet.  I  think  Mr.  Pitt  might  pay  in  letters  of  gold  for  such  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  frequent  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  Directory,  as  well 
as  for  the  many  dissensions  and  evil  propensities  which  must  be  excited 
between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  by  the  anecdotes  he  has  related  and 
disclosures  he  has  made.  He  seems  but  few  degrees  less  wicked  than 
Barras,  Rewbel,  &c. ;  and  those  few,  perhaps,  only  because  a  few  degrees 
less  powerful.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  impress  his  readers  with  any 
respect  for  his  superiority  of  virtue  upon  more  solid  grounds. 

F.  D'A. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Westhamble,  August  28,  '98. 

If  I  could  find  words, — but  the  language  does  not  afford  any, — my 
dearest,  dearest  Susan,  to  tell  what  this  final  blow  has  been  to  me,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  a  brute  to  make  use  of  them ;  but  after  so  much  of  hope, 
of  fear,  of  doubt,  of  terror,  to  be  lifted  up  at  length  to  real  expectation,  and 
only  to  be  hurled  down  to  disappointment  1  And  you — sweetest  soul ! — 
that  can  think  of  anybody  else  in  such  a  situation  ! — for  though  your 
neighbours  are  so  good,  Ireland  is  so  unsettled,  in  our  estimation,  that  I 
believe  there  is  hardly  one  amongst  us  would  not  at  least  have  parted  with 
a  little  finger  by  the  hatchet  to  have  possessed  you  for  a  few  months  in 
England. 

I  write  because  I  must  write,  but  I  am  not  yet  fit  for  it ;  I  can  ofl^er  no 
fortitude  to  my  Susan,  and  it  is  wrong  to  ofier  anything  else :  but  I  must 
write,  because  I  must  let  her  see  my  hand,  to  tempt  a  quicker  sight  again 
of  her  own  to  eyes  which  yearn  after  it  incessantly.  Why  did  the  Major 
desire  me  to  look  after  our  old  cottage  at  Bookham  ?  and  so  obligingly,  so 
pleasantly,  so  truly  say  he  was  certain  of  the  pleasure  he  gave  me  by  the 
commission? — Can  you  tell? 

M.  d'Arblay  is  at  this  time  spending  two  days  chez  M.  la  Jard,  the  last 
Minister  of  War  to  poor  Louis  XVI.  If  he  should  return  before  Mrs. 
Lock  sends  ofi*the  packet,  I  am  sure  he  will  add  a  line. 

I  have  many  things  to  say  and  talk  of,  but  they  all  get  behind  the  pre- 
sent overbearing,  engrossing  disappointment,  which  will  take  no  consola- 
tion or  occupation,  except  my  dear  boy,  who  fortunately  was  out  of  the 
way  when  I  first  received  it ;  for  else  he  would  have  used  the  letter  very 
ill :  when  I  got  that  which  announced  that  you  were  coming,  the  one  be- 
fore the  last,  in  which  the  Major  himself  wrote  to  James,  and  which  James 
most  kindly  forwarded  to  me  instantly,  saying,  "  We  may  now  expect  to 
see  dear  Susan  in  a  few  days  ;"  those  words  from  him,  less  easily  elated 
than  most  of  us,  so  transported  me,  that  I  appeared  to  my  poor  Alex  in 
deep  grief  from  a  powerful  emotion  of  surprise  and  joy,  which  forced  its 
way  down  my  cheeks. 

The  little  creature,  who  was  playing  on  the  sofa,  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and 
instantly,  with  a  desperate  impulse,  ran  to  me,  darted  up  his  little  hands, 
before  I  could  imagine  his  design,  and  seized  the  letter  with  such  violence, 
that  I  must  have  torn  it  to  have  prevented  him  :  and  then  he  flew  with  it 
to  the  sofa,  and  rumpling  it  up  in  his  little  hands,  poked  it  under  the 
cushions,  and  then  resolutely  sat  down  upon  it.  I  was  too  happy  at  that 
moment  to  oppose  his  little  enterprise,  and  he  sat  still  till  my  caresses  and 
evident  re-establishment  brought  him  to  my  lap.  However,  when  I  put 
him  down  and  made  up  to  the  sofa  for  my  letter,  he  began  crying  again, 
and  flying  to  his  booty,  put  himself  into  such  an  agony  that  I  was  fain  to 
quiet  him  by  waiting  till  I  could  take  it  unobserved ;  yet  he  could  not  ex- 
press himself  better  in  words  than  by  merely  saying,  "  I  don't  ike  ou  to 
ead  a  letter,  mamma  !" — He  had  never  happened  to  see  me  in  tears  before  : 
happy  boy  ! — and,  oh,  happy  mother  ! 

The  little  soul  has  a  thousand  traits  of  character  that  remind  me  of 
Norbury,both  in  what  is  desirable  and  what  is  fearful ;  for  he  is  not  only 
as  sweet,  but  as  impetuous,  and  already  he  has  the  same  desire  to  hear  me 
recount  to  him  his  own  good  and  bad  conduct  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
dear  Norbury  had  when  I  visited  Mickleham.     Just  now,  when  we  took 
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leave  for  the  night,  he  said,  "  And  what  was  I  to-day,  mamma  ?"  "  Good, 
my  dear."  "  But  what  was  I  to  dinner  V  "  A  little  rude."  He  then 
looks  down  very  conscious,  but  raises  his  brightened  eyes,  to  say,  "  And 
what  are  I  now,  mamma  ?"     •'  Quite  good,  my  love." 

***** 

And  now,  my  beloved  Susan,  I  will  sketch  my  last  Court  history  of  this 
year. 

The  Princess  Amelia,  who  had  been  extremely  ill  since  my  last  Royal 
admittance,  of  some  complaint  in  her  knee  which  caused  spasms  the  most 
dreadfully  painful,  was  now  returning  from  her  sea-bathing  at  Worthing, 
and  I  heard  from  all  around  the  neighbourhood  that  her  Royal  Highness 
was  to  rest  and  stop  one  night  at  Juniper  Hall,  whither  she  was  to  be  at- 
tended by  Mr.  Keate  the  surgeon,  and  by  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  was  her 
physician  at  Worthing. 

I  could  not  hear  of  her  approaching  so  near  our  habitation,  and  sleeping 
within  sight  of  us,  and  be  contented  without  an  effort  to  see  her ;  yet  I 
would  not  distress  Lady  Rothes  by  an  application  she  would  not  know 
how  either  to  refuse  or  grant,  from  the  established  etiquette  of  bringing  no 
one  into  the  presence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  but  by  the  Queen's  per- 
mission. So  infinitely  sweet,  however,  that  young  love  of  a  Princess 
always  is  to  me,  that  I  gathered  courage  to  address  a  petition  to  her  Ma- 
jesty herself,  through  the  medium  of  Miss  Planta,  for  leave  to  pay  my 
homage. — I  will  copy  my  answer,  sent  by  return  of  post. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  infinite  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  that 
the  Queen  has  ordered  me  to  say  that  you  have  her  leave  to  see  dear 
Princess  Amelia,  provided  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  and  Mr.  Keate  permit  it.  &c. 
&c.  &c.  

With  so  complete  and  honourable  a  credential,  I  now  scrupled  not  to 
address  a  few  lines  to  Lady  Rothes,  telling  her  my  authority,  to  prevent 
any  embarrassment,  for  entreating  her  leave  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  the 
young  Princess  on  Saturday  morning, — the  Friday  I  imagined  she  would 
arrive  too  fatigued  to  be  seen.  I  intimated  also  my  wish  to  bring  my  boy, 
not  to  be  presented  unless  demanded,  but  to  be  put  into  some  closet  where 
he  might  be  at  hand  in  case  of  that  honour.  The  sweet  Princess's  exces- 
sive graciousness  to  him  gave  me  courage  for  this  request.  Lady  Rothes 
sent  me  a  kind  note  which  made  me  perfectly  comfortable. 

It  was  the  1st  of  December,  but  a  beautifully  clear  and  fine  day.  I 
borrowed  Mr.  Lock's  carriage. 

Sir  Lucas  came  to  us  immediately,  and  ushered  us  to  the  breakfast- 
parlour,  giving  me  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Princess.  Here  J  was  received  by  Lady  Rothes,  who  presented  me  to 
Lady  Albinia  Cumberland,  widow  of  Cumberland  the  author's  only  son, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the. Princesses.  I  found  her  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
woman,  in  voice,  manner,  look,  and  behaviour. 

This  introduction  over,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  shake  hands  wdth  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  see,  and  who  was  very  cordial 
and  kind  ;  but  who  is  become,  alas !  so  dreadfully  deaf,  there  is  no  con- 
versing with  her,  but  by  talking  for  a  whole  house  to  hear  every  word! 
With  this  infirmity,  however,  she  is  still  in  her  first  youth  and  brightness, 
compared  with  her  brother;  who,  though  I  knew  him  of  the  party,  is  so 
dreadfully  altered,  that  I  with  difficulty  could  venture  to  speak  to  him  by 
the  name  of  General  Goldsworthy.  He  has  had  three  or  four  more 
strokes  of  apoplexy  since  1  saw  him. 

I  fancy  he  had  a  strong  consciousness  of  his  alteration  for  he  seemed 
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embarrassed  and  shy,  and  only  bowed  to  me,  at  first,  without  speaking. 
But  I  wore  that  off  afterwards  by  chatting  over  old  stories  with  him. 

The  Princess  breakfasted  alone,  attended  by  Mrs.  Cheveley.  When 
this  general  breakfast  was  over,  Lady  Albinia  retired.  But  in  a  very  few 
minutes  she  returned,  and  said,  "Her  Royal  Highness  desires  to  see  Ma- 
dame d'Arblay  and  her  little  boy." 

The  Princess  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  a  French  gray  riding-dress,  with 
pink  lapels,  her  beautiful  and  richly  flowing  and  shining  fair  locks  unor- 
namented.  Her  breakfast  was  still  before  her,  and  Mrs.  Cheveley  in 
waiting.  Lady  Albinia  announced  me,  and  she  received  me  with  the 
brightest  smile,  calling  me  up  to  her,  and  stopping  my  profound  reve- 
rence, by  pouting  out  her  sweet  ruby  lips  for  me  to  kiss. 

She  desired  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her;  but,  ashamed  of  so  much  in- 
dulgence, I  seemed  not  to  hear  her,  and  drevv'  a  chair  at  a  little  distance. 
"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  nodding,  "  come  here  ;  come  and  sit  by  me  here,  my 
dear  Madame  d'Arblay."  I  had  then  only  to  say  'twas  my  duty  to  obey 
her,  and  I  seated  myself  on  her  sofa.  Lady  Albinia,  whom  she  motioned 
to  sit,  took  an  opposite  chair,  and  Mrs.  Cheveley,  after  we  had  spoken  a 
few  words  together,  retired. 

Her  attention  now  was  bestowed  upon  my  Alex,  who  required  not  quite 
so  much  solicitation  to  take  his  part  of  the  sofa.  H:e  came  jumping  and 
skipping  up  to  her  Royal  Highness,  with  such  gay  and  merry  antics,  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  diverted  with  so  sudden  a  change  from  his 
composed  and  quiet  behaviour  in  the  other  room.  Fie  seemed  enchanted 
to  see  her  again,  and  I  was  only  alarmed  lest  he  should  skip  upon  her  poor 
knee  in  his  caressing  agility. 

I  bid  him,  in  vain,  however,  repeat  Ariel's  '  Come  unto  these  Yellow 
Sands,'  which  he  can  say  very  prettily ;  he  began,  and  the  Princess,  who 
knew  it,  prompted  him  to  go  on ;  but  a  fit  of  shame  came  suddenly  across 
him — or  of  capriciousness — and  he  would  not  continue. 

Lady  Albinia  soon  after  left  the  room  ;  and  the  Princess,  then,  turning 
hastily  and  eagerly  to  me,  said,  "  Now  we  are  alone,  do  let  me  ask  you 
one  question,  Madame  d'Arblay — Are  you — are  you — [looking  with  strong 
expression  to  discover  her  answer]  writing  anything  ?" 
I  could  not  help  laughing,  but  replied  in  the  negative. 
"  Upon  your  honour  ?"  she  cried  earnestly,  and  looking  disappointed. 
This  was  too  hard  an  interrogatory  for  evasion  ;  and  I  was  forced  to  say 
— the  truth — that  I  was  about  nothing  I  had  3^et  fixed  if  or  not  I  should 
ever  finish,  but  that  I  was  rarely  without  some  project.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  and  please  her. 

I  told  her  of  my  having  seen  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at  Leatherhead  fair. 
"  What,  William?"  she  cried,  surprised.  This  unaffected,  natural  way  of 
naming  her  brothers  and  sisters  is  infinitely  pleasing.  She  took  a  minia- 
ture from  her  pocket,  and  said,  "  I  must  show  you  Meney's  picture," 
meaning  Princess  Mary,  whom  she  still  calls  Money,  because  it  was  the 
name  she  gave  her  when  unable  to  pronounce  Mary — a  time  she  knew  I 
well  remembered.  It  was  a  very  sweet  miniature,  and  extremely  like. 
"Ah  1  what  happiness,"  I  cried,  "  your  Royal  Highness  will  feel,  and  give, 
upon  returning  to  their  Majesties  and  their  Royal  Highnesses,  after  such 
an  absence,  and  such  sufferings  !"  "  O  I  yes  ! — I  shall  be  so  glad  !"  she 
cried,  and  then  Lady  Albinia  came  in  and  whispered  her  it  was  time  to 
admit  Lady  Rothes,  who  then  entered  with  Lady  Harriet,  and  the  Miss 
Leslies. 

When  she  was  removing,  painfully  lifted  from  her  seat  between  Sir 
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Lucas  and  Mr.  Keate,  she  stopped  to  pay  her  compliments  and  thanks  to 
Lady  Rothes  with  a  dignity  and  self-command  extremely  striking. 

F.  D'A. 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

December  10th,  1798. 

^  vP  tP  ^  ^ 

Herschel  has  been  in  town  for  short  spurts,  and  back  again,  two  or 
three  times,  leaving  Mrs.  Herschel  behind  (in  town)  to  transact  law  busi- 
ness. I  have  had  him  here  during  two  whole  days.  I  read  to  him  the 
first  five  books  without  any  one  objection,  except  a  little  hesitation  at  my 
saying,  upon  Bailly's  authority,  that,  if  the  sun  was  to  move  round  the 
earth,  according  to  Ptolemy,  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  as  in  the 
Copernican  system,  the  nearest  fixed  star  in  every  second  must  constantly 
run  at  the  rate  of"  near  a  hundred  thousand  miles." — "  Stop  a  little,"  said 
he ;  "I  fancy  you  have  greatly  underrated  the  velocity  required — but  I 
will  calculate  it  at  home."  And  at  his  second  visit  he  brought  me  a  slip 
of  paper,  written  by  his  sister,  as  I  suppose  he  had  dictated — "  Hence  we 
see  that  Sirius,  if  it  revolved  round  the  earth,  would  move  at  the  rate  of 
1426  millions  of  miles  per  second.  Hence  the  required  velocity  of  Sirius 
in  its  orbit  would  be  above  7305  times  greater  than  that  of  light."  This 
was  all  that  I  had  to  correct  of  doctrine  in  the  first  five  books  :  and  he  was 
so  humble  as  to  confess  that  I  knew  more  of  the  history  of  astronomy 
than  he  did,  and  had  surprised  him  with  the  mass  of  information  I  had  got 
together. 

He  thanked  me  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  I  had  given  him — 
"Can  anything  be  grander?" — and  all  this  before  he  knows  a  word  of 
what  I  have  said  of  himself — all  his  discoveries,  as  you  may  remember, 
being  kept  back  for  the  twelfth  and  last  book.  Adad !  I  begin  to  be  a  little 
conceited. 

Mrs.  M.  Montagu  has  been  singing  our  ditty  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
have  been  at  one  bit  of  blue  there.  Mrs.  M.  so  broke  down  as  not  to  go 
out — almost  wholly  blind,  and  very  feeble. 

Did  you  know  of  Princess  Amelia  being  at  Sir  Lucas  Pepys's,  in  your 
neighbourhood,  time  enough  to  pay  your  respects  to  her  Royal  Highness? 
I  hear  a  good  account  of  her  going  on,  which  gratifies  me  much. 

You  will  probably  see  in  last  week's  papers  that  Lord  Macartney  is 
dead  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  I  called  myself  at  his  house  in  town 
on  Saturday,  to  inquire  if  any  news  had  lately  been  received  from  his 
Lordship ;  and  Lady  M.,  who  happened  to  be  at  home,  sent  her  compU- 
ments  and  thanks  for  inquiring  ;  and,  supposing  it  occasioned  by  the  re- 
port, said  that  what  had  appeared  in  the  newspaper  was  not  true ;  there 
had  been  no  such  account  come  to  the  India  House  as  had  been  said — nor 
to  any  one  else. 

God  bless  you,  and  the  dear  gardener,  and  the  Alexandretto ! 

C.  B. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

1799. 

Mrs.  Chapone  on  a  recent  domestic  affliction — Madame  d'Arblay's  consolation — Death 
of  Mr.  Seward — Wesley — Visit  to  Dr.  Herschel — The  Royal  Family  on  Windsor 
terrace — The  King's  recognition  of  Dr.  Burney — His  Majesty's  music-room — Con- 
versation of  the  King — The  Queen's  kindness  to  Madame  d'Arblay — The  Princess 

of  W s — News  from  France — State  of  Ireland — Letter  from  the  Comte  de 

Narbonne  to  the  Chevalier  d'Arblay — The  Emperor's  Hymn  and  Sawarrow's  march 
— Dancing  Legislators. 

MRS.  CHAPONE  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

My  dear  Madam, — -If  you  have  heard  of  the  most  recent  of  all  my 
afflictions, — the  death  of  my  darling  niece  in  childbirth  (which  happened 
not  quite  a  month  after  the  loss  of  my  dearest  brother), — you  will  not 
wonder  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  thank  you  for  your  last  kind  favour. 
It  grieves  me  to  think  of  the  anxiety  you  have  suffered  for  your  lovely 
boy,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  tenderness  you  showed  me  before  you 
knew  how  completely  all  hopes  of  comfort  respecting  this  world  for  my 
latter  days  were  taken  from  me:  but  the  hopes  of  another,  I  thank  God, 
draw  every  day  into  a  nearer  view,  and  I  trust  will  supply  me  with  "  pa- 
tience, sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill." 

I  had,  with  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  human  schemes,  thought  of 
seeking  an  asylum  from  the  aching  void  I  must  every  hour  feel  in  Lon- 
don, by  changing  my  abode  to  Winchester,  where  I  expected  my  two  kind 
nieces  would  soothe  my  heart  and  close  my  eyes ;  but  this  unexpected 
and  most  afflicting  stroke,  by  taking  away  the  next  dearest  object  of  my 
affection,  has  shown  me  where  only  I  can  look  for  support,  and  where  I 
have  hithertoo  found  it  in  as  great  a  degree  as  I  could  have  expected. 

Though  I  have  still  a  niece,  for  whom  I  have  great  love  and  esteem,  I 
know  not  yet  what  her  own  plans  may  be,  nor  whether  Winchester  will 
not  now  be  the  most  melancholy  scene  for  us  both  that  we  could  fix  on  : 
so  that  I  am  inclined  to  no  other  exertion  but  waiting  where  I  am,  with 
humble  submission  and  acquiescence  for 

"Kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat." 

In  the  mean  time  I  should  be  ungrateful  for  your  kind  solicitude  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  comfort  I  receive  from  that  excellent  man  Mr.  Pepys, 
whom  you  esteem,  but  whose  worthy  heart  you  do  not  half  know,  and 
whom  compassion  has  improved,  from  a  delightful  companion  and  inti- 
mate old  acquaintance,  to  the  most  tender,  attentive,  and  affectionate  son 
to  me.  All  my  other  friends,  too,  have  exceeded  all  my  expectations  in 
their  attentions  to  me. 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  that  your  heart  is  quite  at  rest  about  M.  d'Arblay 
and  your  son.  Writing  is  at  present  so  difficult  and  painful  to  me  that  I 
must  bid  you  adieu,  with  the  most  grateful  sense  of  your  compassion  for 
me,  and  every  kind  wish  for  yourself  and  M.  d'Arblay. 

Ever,  dear  Madam, 
Your  sincerely  affectionate  and  obliged, 

H.  Chapone. 

Have  you  yet  read  Mrs.  H.  More's  new  work  ?     Don't  you  be  idle, 

43* 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  CHAPONE. 

Westhamble,  April  4th,  '99. 

It  was  from  your  own  affecting  account,  nny  dear  Madann,  that  I  learned 
your  irreparable  loss,  though  a  letter  by  the  same  post  from  my  sister 
Burney  confirmed  the  melancholy  intelligence.  I  will  not  attempt  to  say 
with  what  extreme  concern  I  have  felt  it.  Your  "  darling  niece,"  though 
I  must  now  be  glad  I  had  never  seen,  I  had  always  fancied  I  had  known, 
from  the  lively  idea  you  had  enabled  me,  in  common  with  all  others,  to 
form  of  what  she  ought  to  be.  If  this  second  terrible  trial,  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  supported  it,  had  not  shown  me  my  mistake,  I  should 
have  feared,  from  the  agonized  expression  of  your  countenance — which  I 
cannot  forget — in  our  last  mournful  interview,  that  the  cup  was  already 
full !  But  it  is  not  for  nothing  you  have  been  gifted, — or  that  so  early 
you  were  led  to  pray  "  the  ill  you  might  not  shun,  to  bear."  Misfortunes 
of  this  accumulated — I  had  nearly  said  desolating — nature,  always  of  late 
years  sharpen  to  me  the  horrors  of  that  part  of  the  French  Revolution 
which,  to  lessen  the  dread  of  guilt,  gives  death  to  eternal  sleep.  What 
alleviation  can  there  be  for  sufferers  who  have  imbibed  such  doctrine  ?  I 
want  to  disperse  among  them  an  animated  translation  of  the  false  prin- 
ciples, beautiful  conviction,  and  final  consolations  of  Fidelia.  For  since, 
in  this  nether  sphere,  with  all  our  best  hopes  alive  of  times  to  come, 

"  Ev'n  Virtue  sighs,  while  poor  Affection  mourns 
The  blasted  comforts  of  the  desert  heart," 

what  must  sorrow  be  where  calamity  sees  no  opening  to  future  light?  and 
where  friends,  when  separated,  can  mark  no  haven  for  a  future  reunion, 
but  where  all  terminates  for  ever  in  the  poor  visible  grave? — against 
which  all  our  conceptions  and  perceptions  so  entirely  revolt,  that  I,  for 
one,  can  never  divest  the  idea  of  annihilation  from  despair. 

I  read  with  much  more  pleasure  than  surprise  what  you  say  of  Mr. 
Pepys  :  I  should  have  been  disappointed  indeed  had  he  proved  a  "  summer 
friend."  Yet  I  have  found  many  more  such,  I  confess,  than  I  had  dreamed 
of  in  my  poor  philosophy,  since  my  retirement  from  the  broad  circle  of 
life  has  drawn  aside  a  veil  which,  till  then,  had  made  profession  wear  the 
same  semblance  as  friendship.  But  few,  I  believe,  escape  some  of  these 
lessons,  which  are  not,  however,  more  mortifying  in  the  expectations  they 
destroy  than  gratifying  in  those  they  confirm.  You  will  be  sure,  dear 
Madam,  but  I  hope  not  angrily,  of  one  honour  I  am  here  venturing  to  give 
myself. 

Yours,  &c. 


F.  D'A. 


M.  d'A.  entreats  you  to  accept  his  sincerest  respects. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Westhamble,  May  2nd,  1799. 

Poor  Mr.  Seward  !  I  am  indeed  exceedingly  concerned — nay,  grieved 
— for  his  loss  to  us :  to  us  I  trust  I  may  say  ;  for  I  believe  he  was  so  sub- 
stantially good  a  creature,  that  he  has  left  no  fear  or  regret  merely  for 
himself  He  fully  expected  his  end  was  quickly  approaching.  I  saw  him 
at  my  father's  at  Chelsea,  and  he  spent  almost  a  whole  morning  with  me 
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in  chatting  of  other  times,  as  he  called  it ;  for  we  travelled  back  to  Strea- 
tham,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  Thrales,  But  he  told  me  he  knew  his  disease 
incurable.  Indeed,  he  had  passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  recovering 
breath,  in  a  room  with  the  servants,  before  he  let  me  know  he  had  mounted 
the  College  stairs.  My  father  was  not  at  home.  He  had  thought  himself 
immediately  dying,  he  said,  four  days  before,  by  certain  sensations  that 
he  believed  to  be  fatal,  but  he  mentioned  it  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  though 
active  in  trying  all  means  to  lengthen  life,  declared  himself  perfectly  calm 
in  suspecting  they  would  fail.  To  give  me  a  proof,  he  said  he  had  been 
anxious  to  serve  Mr.  Wesley,  the  Methodist  musician,  and  he  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  patronage  of  the  Hammersleys,  and  begged  my  father 
to  meet  him  there  to  dinner ;  but  as  this  was  arranged,  he  was  seized  him- 
self with  a  dangerous  attack,  which  he  believed  to  be  mortal.  And  during 
this  belief,  "willing  to  have  the  business  go  on,"  said  he,  laughing,  "and 
not  miss  me,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  young  lady,  to  tell  her  all  I  wished  to 
be  done  upon  the  occasion,  to  serve  Wesley,  and  to  show  him  to  advantage. 
I  gave  every  direction  I  should  have  given  in  person,  in  a  complete  per- 
suasion at  the  moment  that  I  should  never  hold  a  pen  in  my  hand  again." 

This  letter,  I  found,  was  to  Miss  Hammersley. 

I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  introducing  M.  d'Arblay  to  him,  and 
it  seemed  a  gratification  to  him  to  make  the  acquaintance.  I  knew  he  had 
been  "  curious"  to  see  him,  and  he  wrote  my  father  word  afterwards  he 
had  been  much  pleased. 

My  father  says  he  sat  with  him  an  hour  the  Saturday  before  he  died  ; 
and  though  he  thought  him  very  ill,  he  was  so  little  aware  his  end  was  so 
rapidly  approaching,  that,  like  my  dearest  friend,  he  laments  his  loss  as 
if  by  sudden  death. 

I  was  sorry,  too,  to  see  in  the  newspapers  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Barry 
from  the  Royal  Academy.  I  suppose  it  is  from  some  furious  harangue. 
His  passions  have  no  restraint,  though  I  think  extremely  well  of  his  heart, 
as  well  as  of  his  understanding. 


Your  affectionate 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 


F.  D'A. 


Slough,  Monday  morning,  July  22d,  1799, 
in  bed  at  Dr,  Herschel's,  half-past  five, 
where  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  lie  idle. 

My  dear  Fanny, — I  believe  I  told  you  on  Friday  that  I  was  going  to 
finish  the  perusal  of  my  astronomical  varies  to  the  great  astronomer  on 
Saturday.  Here  I  arrived  at  three  o'clock, — neither  Dr.  nor  Mrs.  H.  at 
home ;  went  to  London  on  Thursday  on  particular  business.  This  was 
rather  discouraging,  as  poor  Mrs.  Arne  used  to  say  when  she  was  hissed ; 
but  all  was  set  to  rights  by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Baldwin,  a  sweet, 
timid,  amiable  girl,  Mrs.  Herschel's  niece,  who  told  me  that  if  I  was  Dr. 
B.  she  was  to  entreat  me  to  come  in,  as  her  uncle  and  aunt  expected  me, 
and  would  be  back  at  dinner,  half-past  three. 

When  we  had  conversed  about  ten  minutes,  in  came  two  other  sweet 
girls,  about  the  same  age  (from  fifteen  to  seventeen,)  the  daughters  of  Dr. 
Parry  of  Bath,  on  a  visit  here.  More  natural,  obliging,  charming  girls  I 
have  seldom  seen ;  and,  moreover,  very  pretty.  We  soon  got  acquainted. 
I  found  they  were  musical,  and  in  other  respects  very  well  educated.     It 
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being  a  quarter  past  four,  and  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  mansion  not  re- 
turned, Miss  Baldwin  would  have  dinner  served,  according  to  order,  and 
an  excellent  dinner  it  was,  and  our  chattation  no  disagreeable  sauce. 

After  an  admirable  dessert,  I  made  the  Misses  Parry  sing  and  play,  and 
sang  and  played  with  them  so  delightfully,  "  you  can't  think !"  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  did  not  return  till  between  seven  and  eight;  but  when  they  came, 
apologies  for  being  out  on  pressing  business,  cordiality  and  kindness,  could 
not  be  more  liberally  bestowed. 

After  tea  Dr.  H.  proposed  that  we  two  should  retire  into  a  quiet  room, 
in  order  to  resume  the  perusal  of  my  work,  in  v^^hich  no  progress  had  been 
made  since  last  December.  The  evening  was  finished  very  cheerfully ; 
and  we  went  to  our  bowers  not  much  out  of  humour  with  each  other,  or 
with  the  world. 

We  had  settled  a  plan  to  go  to  the  chapel  at  Windsor  in  the  morning, 
the  King  and  Royal  Family  being  there,  and  the  town  very  full.  Dr.  H. 
and  Mrs.  H.  stayed  at  home,  and  I  was  accompanied  by  the  three  Graces. 
Dr.  Goodenough,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  as  canon,  preached.  I 
had  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Duval's.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  and 
passionately  fond  of  music,  with  whom,  as  a  professor,  a  critic,  and  an 
historian  of  the  art,  I  seem  to  stand  very  high;  but  I  could  not  hear  a 
single  sentence  of  his  sermon,  on  account  of  the  distance.  After  the  ser- 
vice, I  got  a  glimpse  of  the  good  King,  in  his  light-grey  farmer-like 
morning  Windsor  uniform,  in  a  great  crowd,  but  could  not  even  obtain 
that  glance  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  The  day  was  charming.  The 
chapel  is  admirably  repaired,  beautified,  and  a  new  west  window  painted 
on  glass.  All  was  cheerfulness,  gaiety,  and  good  humour,  such  as  the 
subjects  of  no  other  monarch,  I  believe,  on  earth  enjoy  at  present ;  and 
except  return  of  creepings  now  and  then,  and  a  cough,  I  was  as  happy  as 
the  best. 

At  dinner  we  all  agreed  to  go  to  the  Terrace, — Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  H., 
with  their  nice  little  boy,  and  three  young  ladies.  This  plan  we  put  in 
execution,  and  arrived  on  the  Terrace  a  little  after  seven.  I  never  saw  it 
more  crowded  or  gay.  The  Park  was  almost  full  of  happy  people — 
farmers,  servants,  and  tradespeople, — all  in  Elysium.  Deer  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  dears  unnumbered  near.  Here  I  met  with  almost  every  body 
I  wished  and  expected  to  see  previous  to  the  King's  arrival  in  the  part  of 
the  Terrace  where  I  and  my  party  were  planted.  Lord  Plarrington  ;  Sir 
Joseph,  Lady,  and  Miss  Banks;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ;  Dr.  Goodenough, 
who  invited  me  to  his  house  (the  Bishop  of  S.  pressed  me  to  take  a  bed  at 
his  palace  in  Salisbury,  where  I  visited  my  friend  Mr.  Cox ;)  Miss  Eger- 
ton,  sweet  Lady  Augusta  Lowther,  and  Sir  William,  my  great  favourite, 
with  a  long  list  of  e^  cceteras — all  seemed  glad  to  see  the  old  Doctor,  even 
before  he  was  noticed  by  Royalty. 

But  now  here  comes  Will,  and  I  must  get  up,  and  make  myself  up  to 
go  down  to  the  perusal  of  my  last  book,  entitled  Heeschel.  So  good 
morrow. 

Chelsea,  Tuesday,  three  o'clock. 

Not  a  moment  could  I  get  to  write  till  now ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  for- 
geting  some  part  of  my  history,  but  I  ought  not,  for  the  events  of  this  visit 
are  very  memorable. 

When  the  King  and  Queen,  arm  in  arm,  were  approaching  the  place 
where  the  Herschel  family  and  I  had  planted  ourselves,  one  of  the  Misses 
Parry  heard  the  Queen  say  to  His  Majesty,  "  There's  Dr.  Burney,"  when 
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they  instantly  came  to  me,  so  smiling  and  gracious  that  I  longed  to  throw 
myself  at  their  feet.  "  How  do  you,  Dr.-Burney  ?"  said  the  King.  "  Why, 
you  are  grown  fat  and  young."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  Madame  d'Arblay  how  well  you  looked."  "  Why, 
you  used  to  be  as  thin  as  Dr.  Lind,"  says  the  King.  Lind  was  then  in 
sight — a  mere  lath  ;  but  these  few  words  were  accompanied  with  such  very 
gracious  smiles,  and  seemingly  affectionate  good-humour — the  whole 
Royal  Family,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  standing  by — in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd  of  the  first  people  in  the  kingdom  for  rank  and  office — that  I  was 
afterwards  looked  at  as  a  sight.  After  this  the  King  and  Queen  hardly 
ever  passed  by  me  without  a  smile  and  a  nod.  The  weather  was  charm- 
ing ;  the  Park  as  full  as  the  Terrace,  the  King  having  given  permission  to 
the  farmers,  tradesmen,  and  even  livery  servants,  to  be  there  during  the 
time  of  his  walking. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  Herschel  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  him  to 
the  King's  concert  at  night,  he  having  permission  to  go  when  he  chooses, 
his  five  nephews  (Griesbachs)  making  a  principal  part  of  the  band. 
"  And,"  says  he,  "  I  know  you  will  be  welcome."  But  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  believe  this  if  His  Majesty  had  not  formerly  taken  me  into 
his  concert-room  himself  from  your  apartments.  This  circumstance,  and 
the  gracious  notice  with  which  I  had  been  just  honoured,  emboldened  me. 
A  fine  music-room  in  the  castle,  next  the  Terrace,  is  now  fitted  up  for  His 
Majesty's  evening  concerts,  and  an  organ  erected.  Part  of  the  first  act 
had  been  performed  previous  to  our  arrival.  There  were  none  but  the 
performers  in  the  room,  except  the  Duchesses  of  Kent  and  Cumberland, 
with  two  or  three  general  officers  backwards.  The  King  seldom  goes  into 
the  music-room  after  the  first  act ;  and  the  second  and  part  of  the  third 
were  over  before  we  saw  anything  of  him,  though  we  heard  His  Majesty, 
the  Queen,  and  Princesses  talking  in  the  next  room.  At  length  he  came 
directly  up  to  me  and  Herschel,  and  the  first  question  His  Majesty  asked 
me  was, — "  How  does  Astronomy  go  on  ?"  I,  pretending  to  suppose  he 
knew  nothing  of  my  poem,  said,  "  Dr.  Herschel  will  better  inform  your 
Majesty  than  I  can."  "  Ay,  ay,"  says  the  King,  "  but  you  are  going  to 
tell  us  something  with  your  pen ;"  and  moved  his  hand  in  a  writing  man- 
ner. "  What — what — progress  have  you  made  ?"  "  Sir,  it  is  all  finished, 
and  all  but  the  last  of  twelve  books  have  been  read  to  my  friend  Dr.  Her- 
schel." The  King,  then  looking  at  Herschel,  as  who  would  say,  "  How 
is  it?"  "It  is  a  very  capital  work.  Sir,"  says  H.  "I  wonder  how  you 
find  time?"  said  the  King.  "I  make  time.  Sir."  "How,  how?"  "I 
take  it  out  of  my  sleep.  Sir."  When  the  considerate  good  King,  "  But 
you'll  hurt  your  health.  How  long,"  he  adds,  "have  you  been  at  it?" 
"Two  or  three  years,  at  odd  and  stolen  moments.  Sir."  "  Well,"  said 
the  King  (as  he  had  said  to  you  before),  "  whatever  you  write,  I  am  sure 
will  be  entertaining."  I  bowed  most  humbly,  as  ashamed  of  not  deserv- 
ing so  flattering  a  speech.  "  I  don't  say  it  to  flatter  you,"  says  the  King  ; 
"  if  I  did  not  think  it,  I  would  not  say  it." 

After  this  he  talked  of  his  concert,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces 
performed  that  evening  from  the  oratorio  of  '  Joseph.'  His  Majesty  always 
makes  the  list  himself,  and  had  made  a  very  judicious  change  in  the  order 
of  pieces,  which  I  told  His  Majesty,  as  there  were  no  words  in  question 
which,  as  a  drama,  might  require  the  original  arrangement.  He  gave  me 
his  opinion  very  openly  upon  every  musical  subject  started,  and  talked 
with  me  full  half  an  hour.  He  began  a  conversation  with  General  Har- 
court  and  two  other  general  officers,  which  lasted  a  full  hour,  and  we  durst 
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not  stir  till  it  was  over,  past  eleven.  All  this  Windsor  and  Slough  visit 
has  turned  out  delightfully.  I  have  not  room  to  say  anything  more,  only 
God  bless  you  all ! 

C.  B. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

"  Fore  George,  a  more  excellent  song  than  t'other !" 

Westhamble,  July  25th,  '99. 

Why,  my  dearest  Padre,  your  subjects  rise  and  rise, — till  subjects,  in 
fact,  are  no  longer  in  question.  I  do  not  wonder  you  felt  melted  by  the 
King's  goodness.  I  am  sure  I  did  in  its  perusal.  And  the  Queen  ! — her 
naming  me  so  immediately  went  to  my  heart.  Her  speeches  about  me  to 
Mrs.  Lock  in  the  drawing-room,  her  interest  in  my  welfare,  her  deigning 
to  say  she  had  never  been  a'ino7igst  those  who  had  Manned  my  marriage^ 
though  she  lost  by  it  my  occasional  attendances,  and  her  remarking  "  I 
looked  the  incture  of  hap'pi7iess^''  had  w^armed  me  to  the  most  fervent  gra- 
titude, and  the  more  because  her  saying  she  had  never  been  amongst  those 
who  had  blamed  me  shows  there  were  people  w^ho  had  not  failed  to  do  me 
ill  offices  in  her  hearing ;  though  probably,  and  1  firmly  believe,  without 
any  personal  enmity,  as  I  am  unconscious  of  having  any  owed  me ;  but 
merely  from  a  cruel  malice  with  which  many  seize  every  opportunity, 
almost  involuntarily,  to  do  mischief,  and  most  especially  to  undermine  at 
Court  any  one  presumed  to  be  in  any  favour.  And,  still  further,  I  thought 
her  words  conveyed  a  confirmation  of  what  her  conduct  towards  me  in 
my  neiD  capacity  always  led  me  to  conjecture  ;  namely,  that  my  guardian 
star  had  ordained  it  so  that  the  real  character  and  principles  of  my  hon- 
oured and  honourable  mate  had,  by  some  happy  chance,  reached  the 
Royal  ear  before  the  news  of  our  union.  The  dear  King's  graciousness 
to  M.  d'x\rblay  upon  the  Terrace,  when  the  Commander-in-Chief,  just 
then  returned  from  the  Continent,  was  by  his  side,  made  it  impossible  not 
to  suggest  this:  and  now,  the  Queen's  again  naming  me  so  i7i  public  puts 
it,  in  my  conception,  beyond  doubt.  My  kindest  father  will  be  glad,  I  am 
sure,  to  have  added  to  the  great  delight  of  his  recital  a  strength  to  a  no- 
tion I  so  much  love  to  cherish. 

The  account  of  the  Terrace  is  quite  enlivening.  I  am  very  glad  the 
weather  was  so  good.  It  was  particularly  kind  of  it,  for  I  am  sure  it  has 
been  very  un-Julyish  since. 

How  sweet  what  the  King  said  of  my  dearest  father's  writing  !  You  see 
how  consistent  and  constant  is  his  opinion  :  but  still  more  I  love  his  bene- 
volent solicitude  lest  your  method  of  making  time  should  injure  your 
health.  Think  of  that,  dear  Master  Brooke !  your  creepings  are  surely 
the  effect  of  over-labour  of  the  brain  and  intense  application. 

I  want  excessively  to  hear  how  the  Herschel  book  went  off;  whether 
there  was  much  to  change,  as  I  think  it  impossible  there  should  not  be  cer- 
tain modes  peculiar  to  every  man's  own  conceptions  of  his  own  studies 
that  no  other  can  hit  without  consulting  him  ;  and  whether  the  sum  total 
seemed  to  give  the  last  and  living  hero  of  the  poem  the  satisfaction  it  ought 
to  do.  Pray  let  me  hear  about  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  dearest  Sir  ;  but  pray 
only  make  notes  of  any  alterations ;  and  let  the  alterations  themselves  wait 
to  be  accomplished  in  our  quiet  retreat,  at  the  given  period  of  our  indul- 
gence, which  I  presume  to  continue  fixed  for  the  end  of  August,  as  you  do 
not  again  touch  the  subject. 
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I  am  very  anxious,  meanwhile,  for  your  trying  the  hot  well — and  that 
before  you  go  to  Dover;  fori  think  it  impossible — unnatural — you  should 
resist  Mrs.  Crewe,  who,  next  to  your  immediate  family,  seems  most  truly 
and  affectionately  to  know  how  to  value  possessing  you. 

The  visit  to  the  P ss  of  W.  is  charming.     I  am  charmed  she  now 

lives  so  cheerfully  and  pleasantly.     She  seemed  confined,  not  merely  as  a 

recluse,  but  a  culprit,  till  quite  lately  ;  and  now your  visit  has  just  been 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Pitt's  !  How  can  the  Premier  be  so  much  his  own 
enemy  in  politics  as  well  as  happiness  ?  for  all  the  world,  nearly,  take  her 
part ;  and  all  the  world  ichoUy  agree  she  has  been  the  injured  person, 
though  some  few  think  she  has  wanted  retenue  and  discretion  in  her  re- 
sentment, the  public  nature  of  her  connexion  considered,  which  does  not 
warrant  the  expectance  of  the  same  pure  fidelity  a  chosen  wife  might 
look  for. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

August  14th,  '99. 

I  KNOW  that  my  beloved  Susan  did  not  mean  I  should  see  her  true  ac- 
count of  her  precious  health;  but  it  arrived  at  Westhamble  while  Esther 
was  there,  and  it  has  been  engraven  on  my  heart  in  saddest  characters 
ever  since.  The  degree  in  which  it  makes  me — 1  had  almost  said — 
wretched,  would  be  cruel  to  dwell  upon  ;  but  had  the  letter  finished  as  it 
began,  I  must  have  surely  applied  for  a  passport,  without  which  there  is 
now  no  visiting  Ireland.  In  case,  my  sweet  soul,  you  are  relapsed,  or  do 
not  continue  improving,  tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  I  can  manage  to  make 
a  surprise  give  no  shock  of  horror  where  I  have  no  expectation  of  giving 
pleasure?  I  would  not  offend,  nor  add  to  my  beloved's  hard  tasks,  God 
knows  !  Should  I  write  there,  in  that  case,  for  leave  ?  or  what  do  ?  At 
all  events,  and  if  the  recovery  continues,  give  me  a  hint  or  two,  I  entreat. 
I  consult  no  one  here;  I  must  do  such  a  deed  by  storm  ;  I  am  sure  of  con- 
sent to  everything  that  my  happiness  and  peace  demand,  from  the  only 
one  who  can  lawfully  control  me, — and  that  is  enough. 

Where  poor  M.  de  Narbonne  has  been  driven  we  know  not.  One  of 
the  French  Princesses  is  dead,  but  not  Princess  Adelaide.  We  have  just 
heard  that  M.  de  N.  is  now  in  actual  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII. ; 
I  am  very  glad,  though  excessively  astonished  how  it  has  been  brought 
about.     When  we  hear  particulars,  you  shall  have  them. 

People  here  are  very  sanguine  that  Ireland  is  quiet,  and  will  remain  so; 
and  that  the  combined  fleets  can  never  reach  it.  How  are  your  own  po- 
litics upon  that  point?  Mine  will  take  their  colour,  be  it  what  it  may. 
Our  dear  father  is  visiting  about,  from  Mr.  Cox's  to  Mrs.  Crewe,  with 
whom  he  is  now  at  Dover,  where  Mr.  Crewe  has  some  command.  We  are 
all  in  extreme  disturbance  here  about  the  secret  expeditions.  Nothing  au- 
thentic is  arrived  from  the  first  armament;  and  the  second  is  all  prepared 
for  sailing.  Two  of  Lady  Templetown's  sons  are  gone,  Greville  and  Ar- 
thur: Lady  Rothes'  younger  son  is  going,  John  Leslie;  Mr.  Boncheritte 
has  a  brother-in-law  gone.  Captain  Barnes.  Both  officers  and  men  are 
gathered  from  all  quarters.  Heaven  grant  them  speedy  safety,  and  ulti- 
n)ate  peace!  God  bless  my  o\\ n  dearest  Susan,  and  strengthen  and  re- 
store her.     Amen !  Amen. 

F.  D'A. 
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FROM  THE  COMTE  DE  NARBONNE  TO  THE  CHEVALIER  D'ARBLAY. 

Tubingen,  ce  ler  7bre,  1799. 

Vous  voyez,  mon  ami,  par  la  date  de  ma  lettre,  que  j'ai  le  besoin  de 
m'assurer  au  moins  un  instant  de  bonheur  pour  cette  annee,  en  m'asso- 
ciant  aujourd'hui  a  vous,  et  a  tous  les  anges  qui  vous  entourent.  Depuis 
celle  que  j'ai  recue  de  vous,  et  qui  m'a  fait  autant  de  bien  que  vous  pouvez 
m'en  desirer,  il  n'est  pas  un  jour  ou  je  n'aie  voulu  vous  ecrire,  et  ou  je 
n'aie  ete  arrete  par  I'idee  qu'il  fallait  au  moins  savoir  ou  vous  demander 
de  me  repondre.  Plus  de  trois  semaines  avant  la  declaration  de  guerre 
de  Naples,  a  tous  les  momens  nous  nous  attendions  a  une  rupture  entre  la 
France  et  I'Empereur,  qui  ne  permettait  pas  de  rester  ici,  et  qui  m'envoyait 
je  ne  sais  pas  ou.  Les  evenemens  ont  beau  se  succeder ;  il  regno  tou- 
jours  la  meme  incertitude;  et  je  me  lasse  d'un  silence  dont  j'espere  que 
vous  me  boudez  tous  un  peu.  lis  sont  done  finis  bien  heureusement  ces 
troubles  d'Irlande,  si  cruels  et  si  effrayants ;  et  comme  il  est  en  verite 
presque  permis  a  un  Fran9ais  de  s'occuper,  avant  tout,  du  salut  de  ses 
amis,  par  toutes  les  especes  de  dangers  auxquels  ils  sont  exposes  depuis 
si  longteras,  je  vols  d'abord  dans  cet  heureux  evenement  que  je  n'ai  plus  a 
trembler,  ni  vous  non  plus,  sur  votre  adorable  belle-soeur,  et  que  je  n'ai 
plus  a  craindre  pour  elle  que  the  boisterous  weather.  Mon  ami,  donnez 
moi  en  detail  des  nouvelles  de  sa  position.  Mon  Dieu !  que  je  voudrais 
la  savoir  reunie  a  vous  !  dut  elle  prendre  mon  chambre  dans  un  petit  pa- 
lais  enchante  que  je  vois  avec  peine,  cependant  qui  n'a  pas  ete  fait  d'un 
coup  de  baguette.  A  quoi  vous  sert  done  la  douce  magicienne  qui  vous  a 
donne  sa  vie?  Comment  elle  ne  s'entend  pas  seulement  en  ma^onnerie? 
Quelle  education  va-t-elle  donner  a  mon  petit  Louis  1  Heureusement  que 
je  repaierai  tout  cela  !  Savez  vous  bien  qu'il  n'est  pas  impossible  que  ce 
soit  bientot.  Vos  gazettes  (qui,  par  parenthese,  n'arrivent  pas  depuis  un 
mois)  parlent  positivement  d'un  traite  de  commerce  entre  I'Angleterre  et 
St.  Domingue,  qui  me  rendrait  du  moins  le  terrein  de  mon  habitation. 
Mandez  moi,  je  vous  prie,  tout  ce  qui  est  sur,  et  ce  que  Ton  espere,  de 
cela:  si  les  negociants  tournent  leurs  speculations  de  ce  cotee,  et  y  sont 
encourages  par  le  gouvernement ; — si  les  colons  ont  deja  trouve  les  moyens 
de  faire  quelque  arrangement.  Je  voudrais  bien  en  faire  un  qui  fit  vivre 
mes  filles  pendant  que  vous  me  donneriez  a  manger.  Mais  m'est-il  permis 
seulement  de  rever  au  bonheur  ?  Depuis  un  mois  je  suis  bourrelle  par 
I'idee  de  ce  qui  pent  arriver  a  Naples  a  Mesdames,  a  ma  mere,  a  ma  fille. 
Je  tremble  que  les  premiers  succes  de  Mack  ne  leur  aient  inspire  une 
securite  malheureusement  absurde,  puisqu'il  parait  decide  que  I'Empereur, 
s'il  s'en  mele,  ne  s'en  melera  que  trop  tard. 

Je  ne  connais  plus  sur  la  terre  de  bonheur  que  dans  le  point  que  vous 
habitez  ;  mais  qui  dans  le  monde  a  ses  droits  au  bonheur  comme  les 
habitans  de  Norbury  ]  D'apres  le  tableau  que  vous  m'en  faites,  il  n'y  a 
done  rien  de  change  dans  ce  delicieux  Norbury.  Transportez-vous  done, 
mon  ami,  a  gauche  de  la  cheminee  ,*  embrassez  pour  moi  bien  tendrement 
le  premier  des  hommes  et  le  plus  sensible  des  sages ;  vous  trouverez  a  sa 
droite  son  fils,  que  vous  embrasserez  presque  comme  son  pere,  et  que 
vous  prierez  de  ma  part  de  vouloir  bien  epouser  une  de  ses  soeurs,  parceque 
je  voudrais  bien  qu'il  eut  bien  vite  une  femme  digne  de  lui.  S'il  aime 
mieux,  cependant,  epouser  Madame  Lock,  je  ne  m'y  oppose  pas  du  tout. 
Vous  voyez  que  me  voila  de  I'autre  cote  de  la  cheminee  ;  vous  y  baiserez 
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la  poussiere  des  pieds  de  I'ange  que  vous  y  trouverez,  et  vons  lui  direz 
que  jusqu'au  tombeau  je  prendrai  la  liberie  de  I'adorer. 

Je  ne  conyois  pas,  mon  ami,  comment  tout  cela  a  pu  me  detourner  du 
principal  objet  de  ma  lettre,  de  Vart  de  faire  de  la  choucrouie  ;  et  m'y 
voila.  Augustin,  qui  me  I'a  fait  depuis  quatre  ans,  dit  que  vos  choux 
sont  excellents  pour  cela.  Les  plus  tendres  sent  les  meilleurs.  On  les 
coupe  en  tranches  les  plus  minces  possibles,  au  moyen  d'un  couteau  res- 
semblant  en  grand  a  celui  pour  les  concombres,  et  dont  le  dit  Augustin 
est  sur  d'avoir  vu  dans  la  cite.  On  les  entasse,  et  on  les  foule  dans  un 
petit  tonneau ;  par  dessus  on  met  une  planche  qui  couvre  a  peu  prds 
toute  la  superficie,  et  sur  laquelle  doit  peser  une  grosse  pierre.  De  I'eau 
sur  tout  cela,  de  maniere  que  la  planche,  et  par  consequent  les  choux, 
soient  toujours  dans  I'eau.  Cette  eau  doit  etre  renouvelee  tous  les  quinze 
jours,  et  I'on  ne  doit  pas  se  laisser  effrayer  de  I'horrible  puanteur.  Au 
bout  de  deux  mois  la  choucroute  est  mangeable,  et  voila  tout  Vart  de  la 
faire. — Pour  la  manger,  la  faire  d'abord  cuire  et  recuire  dans  de  I'eau 
simple  ;  cela  fait,  bien  exprimer  I'eau,  et  y  substituer  soit  du  beurre,  du 
sain-doux,  de  la  graisse  d'oie,  &c.,  et  laisser  bien  mitonner. 

Adieu,  adieu !  Je  t'embrasse  du  fond  de  mon  coeur,  et  ta  femme,  et  ton 
fils.  Pour  eviter  que  mon  nom  ne  traverse  peut-etre  des  armees,  mettez 
celui  de  Frederic  sous  le  couvert  de  M.  Cotta,  libraire,  a  Tubingen. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Westhamble,  October  1st,  '99. 

What  a  sumptuous  feast  have  you  given  me,  my  kindest  father!  It 
was  our  whole  morning's  regale,  so  slowly  we  could  bear  to  read,  for 
fear  of  too  soon  ending  it.  I  wish  some  kind  friend  or  other  would 
always  be  giving  you  a  letter  to  enclose  for  me,  and  that  you  would 
always  forget  so  to  do,  that  always  you  might  be  stimulated  to  make 
amends  by  preparing  a  parcel  for  the  coach.  I  must,  however,  mention 
that  my  mate  and  I  can  ill  brook  this  shabby  hint  of  shirking  ;  that  he  still 
rears  young  peas,  and  houses  beautiful  carnations,  for  you  ;  and  that  I  had 
determined  to  wait  only  for  the  first  fair  day  to  put  in  my  rightful  claim. 
This  very  one  upon  which  I  write  is  the  first  in  which  we  have  escaped 
rain  for  a  fortnight;  and  now,  therefore,  we  may  surely  hope  for  a  fine 
autumn. 

What,  then,  says  my  dearest  father?  Will  he  not  think  of  us  ?  Who 
can  he  think  of  to  quite  so  much  delight  with  his  sight?  In  England  no 
one.  In  Ireland  I  own  there  is  one  to  whom  it  must  be  yet  more  precious, 
because  so  cruelly  long  withheld.  Ireland,  my  dearest  padre,  leads  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  letter. 

Whether  gaily  or  sadly  to  usher  what  I  have  to  say  I  know  not,  but 
your  sensations,  like  mine,  will  I  am  sure  be  mixed.  The  Major  has  now 
written  to  Mrs.  Lock  that  he  is  anxious  to  have  Susan  return  to  England. 
She  is  "in  an  ill  state  of  health,"  he  says,  and  he  wishes  her  to  try  her 
native  air;  but  the  revival  of  coming  to  you  and  among  us  all,  and  the 
tender  care  that  will  be  taken  of  her,  is  likely  to  do  much  for  her ;  there- 
fore, if  we  get  her  but  to  this  side  the  Channel,  the  blessing  is  compara- 
tively so  great,  that  I  shall  feel  truly  thankful  to  Heaven. 

How  you  have  made  me  fall  in  love  with  your  ladies,  Susan  Ryder,  and 
Jane  Dundas,  and  the  whole  family  of  Greys  !  I  was  enchanted  with 
your  reception  and  intimacy  amongst  such  sweet  mannered  and  minded 
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people  as  you  describe.  But  Mr.  Pitt !  I  am  really  in  alt  when  I  see  you 
presenting  him  your  letter  from  Dr.  Herschel. 

Solemn,  yet  heart-warming,  is  your  account  of  the  embarkation.  God 
send  us  more  good  news  of  its  result!  Like  you,  we  are  sadly  alarmed 
by  the  second  affair,  after  being  so  elated  by  the  first.  Yet  the  taking  the 
Dutch  fleet  must  always  remain  a  national  amends  for  almost  any  loss. 

Mrs.  Milner,  of  Mickleham,  who  has  a  son  by  a  former  husband,  now 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  York  (and  probably 
of  the  staff  you  met  at  Walmer  Castle),  has  sent  me  lately  a  message  to 
desire  we  should  make  acquaintance.  It  came  through  Lady  Rothes,  and 
consequently  I  expressed  proper  acknowledgments.  Two  days  ago  she 
came  to  make  her  first  visit.  Her  present  husband,  who  is  also  a  colonel, 
called  at  the  same  time  on  M.  d'Arblay,  with  whom  he  had  made  a 
speaking  acquaintance  while  we  were  building  our  cottage.  We  found 
them  very  agreeable  people,  well  bred,  well  cultivated,  and  pleasing.  The 
Colonel  is  serious,  she  is  lively  ;  but  they  seem  happy  in  each  other.  I 
am  the  more  disposed  to  think  well  of  them,  because  not  only  the  Duke 
but  the  Duchess  of  York  twice  breakfasted  with  them,  in  journeying  from 
Brighthelmstone.  This  has  put  them  in  high  fashion  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. She  tells  me  she  is  the  worst  of  visiters;  and  I  assured  her  that 
having  heard  that  character  of  her  was  one  of  my  first  inducements  to 
venture  at  her  acquaintance,  not  only  from  the  flattery  of  her  selection, 
but  from  the  sympathy  I  felt  in  that  defect. 

They  walked  all  round  our  grounds — the  wood,  copse,  meadow ;  ate 
one  of  our  apples  just  gathered  from  our  virgin  orchard  ;  and  found  all  M. 
d'Arblay's  flowers  of  the  first  fragrance.  Could  they  fail  being  pleasant 
people  1     Pray  wish  well  to  Colonel  Fitzgerald  for  their  sake. 

I  was  happy  not  to  see  his  name  amongst  the  killed  and  wounded ;  nor 
that  of  Hon.  John  Leslie,  Lady  Rothes'  son  ;  nor  those  of  Greville  nor 
Arthur  Upton,  Lady  Templetown's  sons ;  nor  Mr.  Nixon,  late  of  Book- 
ham  ;  nor  General  Burrard,  now  of  Dorking.  What  an  anxious  period, 
through  relations  or  connexions,  independent  of  general  humanity,  does 
this  expedition  make  !  Heaven  prosper  it  1  What  is  Mr.  J.  Crewe  called  ? 
— Captain  ?     I  hope  it  is  not  he  who  is  named  amongst  the  wounded. 

You  make  me  wild  to  hear  the  Emperor's  hymn  and  Suwarrow's  march. 
Their  popularity  at  Dover  and  Walmer  Castle  was  most  seasonable  and 
delightful ;  they  quite  set  my  heart  a-beating  with  pleasure  and  exultation 
for  my  dearest  father,  only  in  hearing  of  them.  But  you,  forsooth,  to 
preside  over  the  bottle!  Ha!  ha  !  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  could  not  risk  his 
intellects,  so  he  chose  well  for  preserving  them. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PHILLIPS. 

Westhamble,  December  10th,  '99. 

O  MY  Susan,  my  heart's  dear  sister !  with  what  bitter  sorrow  have  I 
read  this  last  account !  With  us,  with  yourself,  your  children, — all, — you 
have  trifled  in  respect  to  health,  though  in  all  things, else  you  are  honour 
and  veracity  personified ;  but  nothing  had  prepared  me  to  think  you  in 
such  a  state  as  I  now  find  you.  Would  to  God  I  could  get  to  you  I  If 
Mr.  Keirnan  thinks  you  had  best  pass  the  winter  in  Dublin,  stay,  and  let 
me  come  to  you.  Venture  nothing  against  his  opinion,  for  mercy's  sake! 
Fears  for  your  health  take  place  of  all  impatience  to^gxpedite  your  return  ; 
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only  go  not  back  to  Belcotton,  where  you  cannot  be  under  his  direction, 
and  are  away  from  the  physician  he  thinks  of  so  highly. 

I  shall  write  immediately  to  Charles  about  the  carriage.  I  am  sure  of 
his  answer  beforehand, — so  must  you  be.  Act,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
the  carriage,  as  if  already  it  were  arranged.  But  I  am  well  aware  it  must 
not  set  out  till  you  are  well  enough  to  nearly^fix  your  day  of  sailing.  I 
say  nearly,  for  we  must  always  allow  for  accidents.  I  shall  write  to  our 
dear  father,  and  Etty,  and  James,  and  send  to  Norbury  Park  ;  but  I  shall 
wait  till  to-morrow,  not  to  infect  them  with  what  I  am  infected. 

How  I  love  that  charming  Augusta  ! — tell  her  so ;  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  write  to  her,  and  to  Mrs.  Disney,  and  to  Mr.  Keirnan.  I  expect  (wery 
body  to  love  and  be  kind  to  my  Susan ;  yet  I  love  and  cherish  them  for 
it  as  if  it  were  my  wonder. 

O  my  Susan  !  that  I  could  come  to  you  !  But  all  mast  depend  on  Mr. 
Keirnan's  decision.  If  you  can  come  to  us  with  perfect  safety,  however 
slowly,  I  shall  not  dare  add  to  your  embarrassment  of  persons  and 
package.  Else,  Charles's  carriage — O,  what  a  temptation  to  air  it  for  you 
all  the  way  !  Take  no  more  large  paper,  that  you  may  write  with  less 
fatigue,  and,  if  possible,  oftener; — to  any  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

Yours  affectionately, 

F.  D'A. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1800.. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Phillips — Letter  of  Madame  d'Arblay  to  Mrs,  Lock  on  the  recent  loss 
of  her  Sister — Interview  with  the  Royal  Family — Extreme  amiability  of  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta — Marauders  in  the  Garden — Madame  d'Arblay's  Comedy  of  'Love  and 
Fashion,'  in  rehearsal  at  Covent  Garden — Withdrawn  by  the  Author — Her  remarks 
on  the  subject — M.  d'Arblay  leaves  England  to  look  after  his  property  in  France — 
The  Lord  Chancellor's  reprimand  to  Mr.  Sheridan — News  of  M,  d'Arblay — Love 
Offerings — Visit  to  Norbury  Park — Madame  d'Arblay's  projected  Journey  to  France 
— Perils  of  M.  d'Arblay's  Voyage — His  Letters  to  Madame  d'Arblay — Her  thoughts 
on  Religious  Instruction — Her  letter  to  her  Husband. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

9th  January,  1800. 

My  most  dear  Padre, — My  mate  will  say  all  say, — so  I  can  only  offer 
up  my  earnest  prayers  I  may  soon  be  allowed  the  blessing — the  only  one 
I  sigh  for — of  embracing  my  dearest  Susan  in  your  arms  and  under  your 
roof.     Amen. 

F.  D'A. 

These  were  the  last  written  lines  of  the  last  period — unsuspected  as 
such — of  my  perfect  happiness  on  earth ;  for  they  were  stopped  on  the 
road  by  news  that  my  heart's  beloved  sister,  Susanna  Elizabeth  Phillips, 
had  ceased  to  breathe.  The  tenderest  of  husbands — the  most  feeling  of 
human  beings — had  only  reached  Norbury  Park,  on  his  way  to  a  believed 
meeting  with  that  angel,  when  the  fatal  blow  was  struck ;  and  he  came 
back  to  West  Hamble — to  the  dreadful  task  of  revealing  the  irreparable 
loss  which  his  own  goodness,  sweetness,  patience,  and  sympathy  could 
alone  have  made  supported. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

9th  January,  1800. 

"  As  a  guardian  angel  I^'^^Yqs.  my  dearest  Fredy,  as  such  in  every 
interval  of  despondence  I  have  looked  up  to  the  sky  to  see  her ;  but  my 
eyes  cannot  pierce  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  and  I  can  only  repre- 
sent her  to  me  seated  on  a  chair  of  sickness,  her  soft  hand  held  partly  out 
to  me  as  I  approach  her  ;  her  softer  eyes  so  greeting  me  as  never  welcome 
M^as  expressed  before ;  and  a  smile  of  heavenly  expression  speaking  the 
tender  gladness  of  her  grateful  soul  that  God  at  length  should  grant  our 
reunion.  From  our  earliest  moments,  my  Fredy,  when  no  misfortune 
happened  to  our  dear  family,  ive  wanted  nothing  hut  each  other.  Joyfully 
as  others  %yere  received  by  us — loved  by  us — all  that  was  necessary  to  our 
happiness  was  fulfilled  by  our  simple  junction.  This  I  remember  with  my 
first  remembrance ;  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single  instance  of  being  affected 
beyond  a  minute  by  any  outward  disappointment,  if  its  result  was  leaving 
us  together. 

She  was  the  soul  of  my  soul  ! — and  'tis  wonderful  to  me,  my  dearest 
Fredy,  that  the  first  shock  did  not  join  them  immediately  by  the  flight  of 
mine — but  that  over — that  dreadful,  harrowing,  never-to-be-forgotten  mo- 
ment of  horror  that  made  me  wish  to  be  mad — the  ties  that  after  that  first 
endearing  period  have  shared  with  her  my  heart,  come  to  my  aid.  Yet  I 
was  long  incredulous ;  and  still  sometimes  I  think  it  is  not — and  that  she 
will  come — and  I  paint  her  by  my  side — by  my  father's — in  every  room 
of  these  apartments,  destined  to  have  chequered  the  woes  of  her  life  with 
rays  of  comfort,  joy,  and  affection. 

O,  my  Fredy  !  not  selfish  is  the  affliction  that  repines  her  earthly  course 
of  sorrow  was  allowed  no  shade  ! — that  at  the  instant  soft  peace  and  con- 
solation awaited  her  she  should  breathe  her  last  !  You  would  understand 
all  the  hardship  of  resignation  for  me  were  you  to  read  the  joyful  opening 
of  her  letter,  on  her  landing,  to  my  poor  father,  and  her  prayer  at  the  end 
to  be  restored  to  him. 

O,  my  Fredy !  could  you  indeed  think  of  me — be  alarmed  for  me  on 
that  dreadful  day  ! — I  can  hardly  make  that  enter  my  comprehension  ;  but 
I  thank  you  from  my  soul ;  for  that  is  beyond  any  love  I  had  thought 
possible,  even  from  your  tender  heart. 

Tell  me  you  all  keep  well,  and  forgive  me  my  distraction.  I  write  so 
fast  I  fear  you  can  hardly  read  ;  but  you  will  see  I  am  conversing  with 
you,  and  that  w'ill  show  you  how  T  turn  to  you  for  the  comfort  of  your 
tenderness.     Yes,  you  have  all  a  loss,  indeed  ! 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Greenwich,  Friday,  February,  1800. 

Here  we  are,  my  beloved  friend.  We  came  yesterday.  All  places  to 
me  are  now  less  awful  than  my  own  so  dear  habitation. 

My  royal  interview  took  place  on  Wednesday.  I  was  five  hours  with 
the  Royal  family,  three  of  them  alone  with  the  Queen,  whose  gracious- 
ness  and  kind  goodness  I  cannot  express.  And  each  of  the  princesses 
saw  me  with  a  sort  of  concern  and  interest  I  can  never  forget.  I  did 
tolerably  well,  though  not   quite  as  steadily  as  I  expected ;  but  with  my 
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own  Princess  Augusta  I  lost  all  command  of  myself.  She  is  still  wrapt 
up,  and  just  recovering  from  a  fever  herself;  and  she  spoke  to  me  in  a 
tone — a  voice  so  commiserating — I  could  not  stand  it — I  was  forced  to  stop 
short  in  my  approach,  and  hide  my  face  with  my  muff.  She  came  up  to 
me  immediately,  put  her  arm  upon  my  shoulder,  and  kissed  me. — I  shall 
never  forget  it. — How  much  more  than  thousands  of  words  did  a  conde- 
scension so  tender  tell  me  her  kind  feelings  ! — She  is  one  of  the  few  beings 
in  this  world  that  can  be,  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  "  all  that  is 
douce  and  all  that  is  S'pirituelle^''—\i\^  words  upon  my  lost  darling ! 

It  is  impossible  more  of  comfort  or  gratification  could  be  given  than  I 
received  from  them  all. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

West  Hamble,  March  22,  1800. 

Day  after  day  I  have  meant  to  write  to  my  dearest  father ;  but  I  have 
been  unwell  ever  since  our  return,  and  that  has  not  added  to  my  being 
sprightly.  I  have  not  once  crossed  the  threshold  since  I  re-entered  the 
house  till  to-day,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lock  almost  insisted  upon  taking 
me  an  airing.  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  has  done  me  good,  and  broken  a 
kind  of  spell  that  made  me  unwilling  to  stir. 

M.  d'Arblay  has  worked  most  laboriously  in  his  garden ;  but  his  mis- 
fortunes there,  during  our  absence,  might  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  The 
horses  of  our  next  neighbouring  farmer  broke  through  our  hedges,  and 
have  made  a  kind  of  bog  of  our  meadow,  by  scampering  in  it  during  the 
wet ;  the  sheep  followed,  who  have  eaten  up  all  our  greens,  every  sprout 
and  cabbage  and  lettuce,  destined  for  the  winter;  while  the  horses  dug  up 
our  turnips  and  carrots ;  and  the  swine,  pursuing  such  examples,  have 
trod  down  all  the  young  plants,  besides  devouring  whatever  the  others  left 
of  vegetables.  Our  potatoes,  left,  from  our  abrupt  departure,  in  the 
ground,  are  all  rotten  or  frost-bitten,  and  utterly  spoilt ;  and  not  a  single 
thing  has  our  whole  ground  produced  us  since  we  came  home.  A  few 
dried  carrots,  which  remain  from  the  in-doors  collection,  are  all  we  have 
to  temper  our  viands. 

What  think  you  of  this  for  people  who  make  it  a  rule  to  owe  a  third  of 
their  sustenance  to  the  garden?  Poor  M.  d'A.'s  renewal  of  toil,  to  supply 
future  times,  is  exemplary  to  behold,  after  such  discouragement.  But  he 
works  as  if  nothing  had  failed ;  such  is  his  patience  as  well  as  industry. 

My  Alex,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  kindly  glad  to  hear,  is  entirely  well ; 
and  looks  so  blooming — no  rose  can  be  fresher.  I  am  encouraging  back 
his  spouting  propensity,  to  fit  him  for  his  royal  interview  with  the  sweet 
and  gay  young  princess  who  has  demanded  him,  who  will,  I  know,  be 
diverted  with  his  speeches  and  gestures.  We  must  present  ourselves  be- 
fore Easter,  as  the  Court  then  adjourns  to  Windsor  for  ten  days.  My 
gardener  will  not  again  leave  his  grounds  to  the  four-footed  marauders ; 
and  our  stay,  therefore,  will  be  ihQVery  shortest  we  can  possibly  make  it ; 
for  though  we  love  retirement,  we  do  not  like  solitude. 

I  long  for  some  further  account  of  you,  dearest  Sir,  and  how  you  bear 
the  mixture  of  business  and  company,  of  fag  and  frolic^  as  Charlotte 
used  to  phrase  it. 

F.  D'A. 
44* 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

West  Harable,  April  27,  1800. 

My  Alex  improves  in  all  that  I  can  teach,  and  my  gardener  is  labori- 
ously recovering  from  his  winter  misfortunes.  He  is  now  raising  a  hil- 
lock by  the  gate,  for  a  view  of  Norbury  Park  from  our  grounds,  and  he 
has  planted  potatoes  upon  almost  every  spot  where  they  can  grow.  The 
dreadful  price  of  provisions  makes  this  our  first  attention.  The  poor 
people  about  us  complain  they  are  nearly  starved,  and  the  children  of  the 
journeymen  of  the  tradesmen  at  Dorking  come  to  our  door  to  beg  half- 
pence for  a  little  bread.  What  the  occasion  of  such  universal  dearth  can 
be  we  can  form  no  notion,  and  have  no  information.  The  price  of  lyread 
we  can  conceive  from  the  bad  harvest;  but  meat,  butter,  and  shoes! — nay, 
all  sorts  of  nourriture  or  clothing  seem  to  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
without  any  adequate  cause.  The  imputed  one  of  the  war  does  not  appear 
to  me  sufficient,  though  the  drawback  from  all  by  the  income-tax  is  se- 
verely an  underminer  of  comfort. 

What  is  become  of  the  campaign?  are  both  parties  incapacitated  from 
beginning?  or  is  each  waiting  a  happy  moment  to  strike  some  definitive 
stroke?  We  are  strangely  in  the  dark  about  all  that  is  going  on,  and 
unless  you  will  have  the  compassion  to  write  us  some  news,  we  may  be 
kept  so  till  Mr.  Lock  returns. 

F.D'A. 

[Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  Dr.  Charles  Burney  had 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
a  comedy  by  Madame  d'Arblay,  called  "  Love  and  Fashion."  Mr.  Harris 
highly  approved  the  piece,  and  early  in  the  spring  put  it  into  rehearsal ; 
but  Dr.  Burney  was  seized  with  a  panic  concerning  its  success,  and,  to 
oblige  him,  his  daughter  and  her  husband  withdrew  it.  The  following 
letter  announced  their  generous  compliance  with  his  wishes.] 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Monday. 

I  HASTEN  to  tell  you,  dearest  Sir,  Mr.  H.  has  at  length  listened  to  our 

petitions,  and  has  returned  me  my  poor  ill-fated ,  wholly  relinquishing 

all  claim  to  it  for  this  season.  He  has  promised  also  to  do  his  utmost,  as 
far  as  his  influence  extends,  to  keep  the  newspapers  totally  silent  in  future. 
We  demand,  therefore,  no  contradictory  paragraph,  as  the  report  must 
needs  die  when  the  reality  no  more  exists.  Nobody  has  believed  it  from 
the  beginning,  on  account  of  the  premature  moment  when  it  was  adver- 
tised. This  release  gives  me  present  repose,  which,  indeed,  I  much 
wanted ;  for  to  combat  your,  to  me,  unaccountable  but  most  afflicting  dis- 
pleasure, in  the  midst  of  my  own  panics  and  disturbance,  would  have  been 
ample  punishment  to  me  had  I  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  in  doing  what  I 
have  all  my  life  been  urged  to,  and  all  my  life  intended, — writing  a 
comedy.  Your  goodness,  your  kindness,  your  regard  for  my  fame,  I 
know  have  caused  both  your  trepidation,  which  doomed  me  to  certain 
failure,  and  your  displeasure  that  I  ran,  what  you  thought,  a  wanton  risk. 
But  it  is  Qiot  wanton,  my  dearest  father.  My  imagination  is  not  at  my 
ov^n  control,  or  I  would  always  have  continued  in  the  v/alk  you  approved. 
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The  combinations  for  another  long  work  did  not  occur  to  me ;  incidents 
and  effects  for  a  drama  did.  I  thought  the  field  more  than  open — 
inviting  to  me.  The  chance  held  out  golden  dreams. — The  risk  could 
be  only  our  own ;  for,  permit  me  to  say,  appear  when  it  will,  you  will  find 
nothing  in  the  principles,  the  moral,  or  the  language  that  will  make  you 
blush  for  me.  A  failure  upon  those  points  only,  can  bring  disgrace; 
upon  mere  cabal  or  want  of  dramatic  powers,  it  can  only  cause  disap- 
pointment. 

I  hope,  therefore,  my  dearest  father,  in  thinking  this  over  you  will  cease 
to  nourish  such  terrors  and  disgust  at  an  essay  so  natural,  and  rather 
say  to  yourself  with  an  internal  smile,  "  After  all,  'tis  but  like  father  like 
child  ;  for  to  what  walk  do  I  confine  myself?  She  took  my  example  in 
writing — she  takes  it  in  ranging.  Why  then,  after  all,  should  I  lock  her 
up  in  one  paddock,  well  as  she  has  fed  there,  if  she  says  she  finds  nothing 
more  to  nibble;  while  I  find  all  the  earth  unequal  to  my  ambition,  and 
mount  the  skies  to  content  it  1  Come  on,  then,  poor  Fan  !  the  world  has 
acknowledged  you  my  offspring,  and  I  will  disencourage  you  no  more. 
Leap  the  pales  of  your  paddock — let  us  pursue  our  career ;  and,  while 
you  frisk  from  novel  to  comedy,  I,  quitting  Music  and  Prose,  will  try  a 
race  with  Poetry  and  the  Stars." 

I  am  sure  my  dear  father  will  not  infer,  from  this  appeal  I  mean  to 
parallel  our  works.  No  one  more  truly  measures  her  own  inferiority, 
which,  with  respect  to  yours,  has  always  been  my  pride.  I  only  mean 
to  show,  that  if  my  muse  loves  a  little  variety,  she  has  an  hereditary 
claim  to  try  it. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

West  Hamble,  November  7,  1800. 

I  THINK  it  very  long  not  to  hear  at  least  of  you,  my  dearest  padre. 
My  tranquil  and  happy  security,  alas  1  has  been  broken  in  upon  by  severe 
conflicts  since  I  wrote  to  my  dearest  father  last,  which  I  would  not  com- 
municate while  yet  pending,  but  must  now  briefly  narrate. 

My  partner,  the  truest  of  partners,  has  been  erased  from  the  list  of  emi- 
grants nearly  a  year ;  and  in  that  period  has  been  much  pressed  and  much 
blamed  by  his  remaining  friends  in  France,  by  every  opportunity  through 
which  they  could  send  to  him,  for  not  immediately  returning,  and  seeing 
if  any  thing  could  be  yet  saved  from  the  wreck  of  his  own  and  family's 
fortune ;  but  he  held  steady  to  his  original  purpose  never  to  revisit  his 
own  country  till  it  was  at  peace  with  this  ;  till  a  letter  came  from  his  be- 
loved uncle  himself,  conveyed  to  him  through  Hambro',  which  shook  all 
the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  and  has  kept  him,  since  its  receipt,  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  from  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  crossing  wishes 
and  interests,  that  has  much  affected  his  health  as  well  as  tranquillity. 

All,  however,  now,  is  at  least  decided  ;  for  a  few  days  since  he  received 
a  letter  from  M.  Lajard,  who  is  returned  to  Paris,  with  information  from 
his  uncle's  eldest  son,  that  some  of  his  small  property  is  yet  unsold,  to 
about  the  amount  of  1000/.,  and  can  still  be  saved  from  sequestration  if 
he  will  immediately  go  over  and  claim  it;  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  if  he 
will  send  his  procuration  to  his  uncle,  from  some  country  not  at  war 
with  Frayice, 

This  ended  all  his  internal  contest ;  and  he  is  gone  this  very  morning 
to  town  to  procure  a  passport  and  a  passage  in  some  vessel  bound  to 
Holland. 
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So  unused  are  we  to  part,  never  yet  for  a  week  having  been  separated 
during  the  eight  years  of  our  union,  that  our  first  idea  was  going  together, 
and  taking  our  Alex ;  and  certain  I  am  nothing  would  do  me  such  mate- 
rial and  mental  good  as  so  complete  a  change  of  scene ;  but  the  great  ex- 
pense of  the  voyage  and  journey,  and  the  inclement  season  for  our  little 
boy,  at  length  settled  us  to  pray  only  for  a  speedy  meeting.  But  I  did 
not  give  it  up  till  late  last  night,  and  am  far  from  quite  reconciled  to  re- 
linquishing it  even  now. 

He  has  no  intention  to  go  to  France,  or  he  would  make  an  effort  to  pass 
by  Calais,  which  would  delightfully  shorten  the  passage;  but  he  merely 
means  to  remain  at  the  Hague  while  he  sends  over  his  procuration^  and 
learns  how  soon  he  may  hope  to  reap  its  fruits. 

I  can  write  upon  nothing  else  just  now,  my  dearest  father ;  the  misfor- 
tune of  this  call  at  such  a  boisterous,  dangerous  season,  will  oppress  and 
alarm  me,  in  defiance  of  all  I  can  oppose  of  hope ;  yet  the  measure  is  so 
reasonable,  so  natural,  I  could  no  longer  try  to  combat  it.  Adieu,  dearest 
Sir.  If  any  news  of  him  reaches  me  before  his  return,  I  will  not  enjoy  it 
five  minutes  previous  to  communicating  it  to  my  dear  father.  He  hopes  at  all 
events  to  be  able  to  embrace  you,  and  beg  your  benediction  before  he  de- 
parts, which  nothing  but  the  very  unlikely  chance  of  meeting  a  vessel  just 
sailing  for  Holland  immediately  can  prevent.  He  is  well — and,  oh,  what 
a  support  to  me  ! 


F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 


13th  December,  1800. 

Your  commission  is  arrived  just  as  I  am  going  to  write  to  may  dear 
Chevalier,  I  hope  for  the  last  letter  upon  this  separation.  But  he  is  not 
certain  yet  of  his  return.  What  a  dreadful  fright  the  "  True  Briton"  gave 
me  one  day  last  week  of  a  new  mouvement  in  Paris !  God  keep  all  quiet 
there ! — but  him — and  may  he  be  restless  till  he  quits  it ! 

I  was  going  to  begin  a  letter  to  you  the  other  day,  in  the  fulness  of  my 
heart,  to  exult,  with  you,  on  a  testimony  of  respect  and  veneration  which 
are  so  highly  honourable,  paid  to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  our  dear 
Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  reprimand  to  Mr.  Sheridan. 
I  hope  you  had  the  same  words  I  read.  I  was  really  lifted  up  by  them. 
The  Chancellor  gave  in  the  Doctor's  language  the  rebuke  he  could  not, 
perhaps,  give  to  an  M.  P.,  and  so  powerful  an  antagonist  as  Mr.  Sheridan, 
in  his  own.  But  I  have  been  much  grieved  for  the  loss  of  my  faithful  as 
well  as  honoured  friend,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  very  sorry  for  good  Mr. 
Langton. 

How  is  our  Blue  Club  cut  up !  But  Sir  William  Pepys  told  me  it  was 
dead  while  living ;  all  such  society  as  that  we  formerly  belonged  to,  and 
enjoyed,  being  positively  over. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

WestHamble,  16th  December,  1800. 

He  is  returned,  my  dearest  father,  already  !  My  joy  and  surprise  are 
so  great  I  seem  in  a  dream.  I  have  just  this  moment  a  letter  from  him, 
written  at  Gravesend. 
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What  he  has  been  able  to  arrange  as  to  his  affairs,  I  know  not  ;  and 
just  now  cannot  care,  so  great  is  my  thankfulness  for  his  safety  and  re- 
turn. He  waits  in  the  river  for  his  passport,  and  will,  when  he  obtains 
it,  hasten,  I  need  not  say,  to  West  Hamble, 

This  blessed  news  my  dearest  father  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  receive ; 
I  am  sure,  too,  of  the  joy  of  my  dear,  affectionate  Fanny.  He  will  be 
here,  I  hope,  to  keep  his  son's  sixth  birthday,  on  Thursday.  He  is  well, 
he  says,  but  horribly  fatigued.  Heaven  bless  and  preserve  you,  dearest 
Sir. 

Your  ever  dutiful  and  affectionate, 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

West  Hamble,  September  1,  1801. 

My  dearest — kindest — cruellest  father! — That  so  long  and  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  dear  a  letter  should  give  me  so  great  a  disappointment  1  and 
that  fish  so  admirable  should  want  its  best  sauce !  Indeed,  I  cannot  help 
a  little  repining,  though  when  I  think  of  damps  and  rheumatisms,  I  am 
frightened  out  of  murmuring :  for  in  this  lone  cottage  I  would  not  have 
you  indisposed  for  the  universe.  But  W^  Yexy  provocas — yet  I  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  so  thankful  I  feel  for  that  much,  that  I  anri 
ashamed  of  seeming  discontented  ...  so  I  don't  know  what  for  to 
do!  .  .  . 

And  the  carpet !  how  kind  a  thought !  Goodness  me  !  as  Lady  Hales 
used  to  say,  I  don't  know  what  for  to  do  more  and  more  !  But  a  carpet 
we  have — though  not  yet  spread,  as  the  chimney  is  unfinished,  and  room 
incomplete.  Charles  brought  us  the  tapis — so  that,  in  fact,  we  have  yet 
bought  nothing  for  our  best  room — and  meant, — for  our  own  share — to 
buy  a  table  .  .  .  and  if  my  dearest  father  will  be  so  good — and  so  naughty 
at  once,  as  to  crown  our  salle  d* Audience  with  a  gift  we  shall  prize  beyond 
all  others,  we  can  think  only  of  a  table.  Not  a  dining  one,  but  a  sort  of 
table  for  a  little  work  and  a  few  books,  en  gala — without  which,  a  room 
looks  always  forlorn.  I  need  not  say  how  we  shall  love  it;  and  I  must 
not  say  how  we  shall  blush  at  it ;  and  I  cannot  say  how  we  feel  obliged 
at  it — for  the  room  will  then  be  complete  in  love-offerings.  Mr.  Lock 
finished  glazing  or  polishing  his  impression  border  for  the  chimney  on 
Saturday.  It  will  be,  I  fear,  his  last  work  of  that  sort,  his  eyes,  which 
are  very  long-sighted,  now  beginning  to  fail  and  weaken  at  near  objects. 
But  dedommagement  for  early  blindness  is  in  later  years — when  all  the 
short-sighted  become  objects  of  envy  to  those  for  whom,  in  juvenile  years, 
they  are  objects  of  pity  or  sport. 

My  Alex,  intends  very  soon,  he  says,  to  marry — and,  not  long  since, 
whh  the  gravest  simplicity,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  William  Lock,  who  was 
here  with  his  fair  bride,  and  said,  "  How  did  you  get  that  wife,  William  ? 
because  I  want  to  get  such  a  one — and  I  don't  know  which  is  the  way." 
And  he  is  now  actually  employed  in  fixing  sticks  and  stones  at  convenient 
distances,  upon  a  spot  very  near  our  own,  where  he  means  to  raise  a  suit- 
able structure  for  his  residence,  after  his  nuptials.  You  will  not  think  he 
has  suffered  much  time  to  be  wasted  before  he  has  begun  deliberating  upon 
his  conjugal  establishment. 

We  spent  the  greatest  part  of  last  week  in  visits  at  Norbury  Park,  to 
meet  M.  de  Lally,  whom  I  am  very  sorry  you  missed.     He  is  delightful 
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in  the  country ;  full  of  resources,  of  gaiety,  of  intelligence,  of  good  hu- 
mour ;  and  mingling  powers  of  instruction  with  entertainment.  He  has 
read  us  several  fragments  of  works  of  his  own,  admirable  in  eloquence, 
sense,  and  feeling  ;  chiefly  parts  of  tragedies,  and  all  referring  to  subjects 
next  his  heart,  and  clearest  in  his  head  ;  namely,  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  calamities,  and  filial  reverence  and  enthusiasm  for  injured  parents. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

West  Hamble,  October  3,  1801. 

God  avert  mischief  from  this  peace,  my  dearest  father !  For  in  our 
hermitage  you  may  imagine,  more  readily  than  I  can  express,  the  hopes 
and  happiness  it  excites.  M.  d'Arblay  now  feels  paid  for  his  long  for- 
bearance, his  kind  patience,  and  compliance  with  my  earnest  wishes  not 
to  revisit  his  native  land  while  we  were  at  war  with  it.  He  can  now  go 
with  honour  as  well  as  propriety ;  for  every  body,  even  the  highest  per- 
sonages, will  rather  expect  he  should  make  the  journey  as  a  thing  of 
course,  than  hear  of  it  as  a  proposition  for  deliberation.  He  will  now 
have  his  heart's  desire  granted,  in  again  seeing  his  loved  and  respectable 
uncle, — and  many  relations,  and  more  friends,  and  his  own  native  town, 
as  well  as  soil ;  and  he  will  have  the  delight  of  presenting  to  that  uncle, 
and  those  friends,  his  little  pet  Alex. 

With  all  this  gratification  to  one  whose  endurance  of  such  a  length  of 
suspense,  and  repetition  of  disappointment,  I  have  observed  with  gratitude, 
and  felt  with  sympathy — must  not  I,  too,  find  pleasure  ?  Though,  on  my 
side,  many  are  the  drawbacks ;  but  I  ought  not,  and  must  not  listen  to 
them.  We  shall  arrange  our  affairs  with  all  the  speed  in  our  power, 
after  the  ratification  is  arrived,  for  saving  the  cold  and  windy  weather  ; 
but  the  approach  of  winter  is  unlucky,  as  it  will  lengthen  our  stay,  to 
avoid  travelling  and  voyaging  during  its  severity ;  unless,  indeed,  any  in- 
ternal movement,  or  the  menace  of  any,  should  make  frost  and  snow 
secondary  fears,  and  induce  us  to  scamper  off.  But  the  present  is  a 
season  less  liable  in  all  appearance  to  storms,  than  the  seasons  that  may 
follow.  Files,  joy,  and  pleasure,  will  probably  for  some  months  occupy 
the  public  in  France ;  and  it  will  not  be  till  these  rejoicings  are  past,  that 
they  will  set  about  weighing  causes  of  new  commotion,  the  rights  of  their 
governors,  or  the  means,  or  desirability  of  changing  them.  I  would  far 
rather  go  immediately,  than  six  months  hence. 

I  hope,  too,  this  so  long  wished  view  of  friends  and  country  gratified, 
my  life's  partner  will  feel  a  tranquillity  without  which,  even  our  little 
Hermitage  and  Great  Book  Room  cannot  make  him  completely  happy. 

F.  D'A. 

[The  projected  journey  of  Madame  d'Arblay  with  her  husband  did  not 
take  place  this  year ;  the  season  being  already  advanced,  and  their  little 
boy  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  such  an  expedition.  Mon- 
sieur d'Arblay  went  alone  to  France.] 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

West  Hamble,  November  11,  1801. 

I  DID  not  purpose  writing  to  my  dearest  father  till  my  suspense  and  in- 
quietude were  happily  removed  by  a  letter  from  France ;  but  as  I  find  he 
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is  already  anxious  himself,  I  will  now  relate  all  I  yet  know  of  my  dearest 
traveller's  history.  On  Wednesday  the  28th  of  October,  he  set  off  for 
Gravesend.  A  vessel,  he  was  told,  was  ready  for  sailing ;  and  would  set 
off  the  following  day.  He  secured  his  passage,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
an  inn,  whence  he  wrote  me  a  very  long  letter,  in  full  hope  his  next 
would  be  from  his  own  country.  But  Thursday  came,  and  no  sailing — 
though  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  weather  then  calm  :  he  amused  his  dis- 
appointment as  well  as  he  could  by  visiting  divers  gardeners,  and  taking 
sundry  lessons  for  rearing  and  managing  asparagus.  Friday,  also,  came 
— and  still  no  sailing !  He  was  more  and  more  vexed  ;  but  had  recourse 
then  to  a  chemist,  with  whom  he  revised  much  of  his  early  knowledge. 
Saturday  followed — no  sailing  !  and  he  found  the  people  waited  on  and  on, 
in  hopes  of  more  passengers,  though  never  avowing  their  purpose.  His 
patience  was  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  went  and  made  such  vifs  re- 
montrances  that  he  almost  startled  the  managers.  They  pretended  the 
ballast  was  all  they  stayed  for  :  he  offered  to  aid  that  himself;  and  actually 
went  to  work,  and  never  rested  till  the  vessel  was  absolutely  ready  ;  orders, 
enfin,  were  given  for  sailing  next  morning,  though  he  fears,  with  all  his 
skill,  and  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  aiding,  they  were  more  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  four  passengers  than  to  his  exertions.  That  night,  October 
the  31st,  he  went  on  board  ;  and  November  the  1st  he  set  sail  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

You  know  how  high  a  wind  arose  on  Sunday  the  1st,  and  how  dreadful 
a  storm  succeeded,  lasting  all  night,  all  Monday,  and  all  night  again. 
How  thankful,  how  grateful  am  I  to  have  heard  of  his  safety  since  so  ter- 
rifying a  period.  They  got  on,  with  infinite  difficulty  and  danger,  as  far 
as  Margate ;  they  there  took  anchor,  and  my  kind  voyager  got  a  letter  for 
me  sent  on  shore,  ^^moyennant  un  scheUingr  To  tell  you  my  gratitude 
in  knowing  him  safe  after  that  tempest — no  I  cannot !  Your  warm  affec- 
tions, my  dearest  father,  will  easily  paint  to  you  my  thankfulness. 

Next,  they  got  on  to  Deal,  and  here  anchored  again,  for  the  winds, 
though  they  abated  on  shore,  kept  violent  and  dangerous  near  the  coast. 
Some  of  the  passengers  went  on  shore,  and  put  two  letters  for  me  in  the 
post,  assuring  me  all  was  safe.  These  two  passengers,  who  merely  meant 
to  dine  on  shore,  and  see  the  town,  were  left  behind.  The  sea  rose  so 
high,  no  boat  could  put  off  to  bring  them  back ;  and,  though  the  captain 
hoisted  a  flag  to  announce  he  was  sailing,  there  was  no  redress.  They 
had  not  proceeded  a  league  before  the  sea  grew  yet  more  rough  and 
perilous,  and  the  captain  was  forced  to  hoist  a  flag  of  distress.  Every- 
thing in  the  vessel  was  overset :  my  poor  M.  d'Arblay's  provision-basket 
flung  down,  and  its  contents  demolished ;  his  bottle  of  wine  broken  by 
another  toss,  and  violent  fall,  and  he  was  nearly  famished.  The  water 
now  began  to  get  into  the  ship,  all  hands  were  at  work  that  could  work, 
and  he,  my  poor  voyager,  gave  his  whole  noble  strength  to  the  pump,  till 
he  was  so  exhausted,  so  fatigued,  so  weakened,  that  with  difficulty  he 
could  hold  a  pen  to  repeat  that  still — I  might  be  tranquille^  for  all  danger 
was  again  over.  A  pilot  came  out  to  them  from  Dover,  for  seven  guineas, 
which  the  higher  of  the  passengers  subscribed  for  [and  here  poor  M.  d'A. 
was  reckoned  of  that  class],  and  the  vessel  was  got  into  the  port  at  Dover, 
and  the  pilot,  moyennant  im  autre  schellmg,  put  me  again  a  letter,  with 
all  these  particulars,  into  the  post. 

This  was  Thursday  the  5th.  The  sea  still  so  boisterous,  the  vessel  was 
unable  to  cross  the  water.  The  magistrates  at  Dover  permitted  the  poor 
passengers  all  to  land  ;  and  M.  d'Arblay  wrote  to  me  again,  from  the  inn, 
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after  being  regaled  with  an  excellent  dinner,  of  which  he  had  been  much 
in  want.  Here  they  met  again  the  two  passengers  lost  at  Deal,  who,  in 
hopes  of  this  circumstance,  had  travelled  post  from  thence  to  Dover. 
Here,  too,  M.  d'A.  met  the  Duke  de  Duras,  an  hereditary  officer  of  the 
crown,  but  who  told  him,  since  peace  was  made,  and  all  hope  seemed 
chased  of  a  proper  return  to  his  country,  he  was  going,  incognito,  to  visit 
a  beloved  old  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  eleven  years.  "  I  have 
no  passport,"  he  said,  "  for  France ;  but  I  mean  to  avow  myself  to  the 
Commissary  at  Calais,  and  tell  him  I  know  I  am  not  erased,  nor  do  I  de- 
mand to  be  so.  I  only  solicit  an  interview  with  a  venerable  parent.  Send 
to  Paris,  to  beg  leave  for  it.  You  may  put  me  in  prison  till  the  answer 
arrives ;  but,  for  mercy,  for  humanity's  sake,  suffer  me  to  wait  in  France 
till  then  !  guarded  as  you  please  !"  This  is  his  purposed  address — which 
my  M.  d'A.  says  he  heard,  avec  les  larmes  aux  yeux.  I  shall  long  to 
hear  the  event. 

On  Friday,  November  6th,  M.  d'A.  wrote  me  two  lines — "  Nov.  6, 
1801. — Je  pars!  the  wind  is  excellent — au  revoir.''''  This  is  dated  tea 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

I  have  not  had  a  word  since.  F.  D'A. 


MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Paris. 

Il  m'est  impossible,  ma  chere  Fanny,  d'entrer  dans  beaucoup  de  details, 
vu  que  je  n'ai  qu'un  instant  dont  je  puisse  profiter  pour  t'envoyer  ceci  par 
une  occasion  sure.  La  fete  du  18  Brumaire  a  du  surpasser  tout  ce  qu'on 
pouvait  s'etre  flatte  d'y  voir;  et  quoique  je  sois  bien  malheureusement 
arrive  trop  tard  pour  en  jouir,  c'est  avec  I'interet  le  plus  vif  que  j'ai 
examine  depuis  tout  ce  qui  en  reste.  II  est  impossible  de  se  faire  une  idee 
du  gout  qui  a  preside  a  I'ensemble,  et  de  I'agrement  de  tous  les  details. 
Je  ne  sais  point  encore  positivement  quand  il  me  sera  possible  d'aller  voir 
mon  oncle.  L'affaire  de  mon  traitement  de  reforme  n'est  rien  moins 
qu'avancee,  et  il  est  faux  que  Isnard  et  La  Colombo  I'ayent  obtenu. 

Demain  matin  j'ai  rendez-vous  avec  Du  Taillis,  aide-de-camp  de  Berthier. 
En  sortant  de  chez  lui,  j'espere  voir  Talleyrand;  mais  ce  que  je  desire 
infiniment,  c'est  de  ne  pas  partir  avant  d'avoir  au  moins  entrevu  le  Premier 
Consul,  cet  homme  si  justement  celebre.  La  fete  a  donne  lieu  a  beaucoup 
d'inscriptions  en  vers,  faits  a  sa  louange ;  mais,  en  general,  ils  m'ont  paru 
fort  au-dessous  du  sujet.  Relativement  a  I'obligation  que  nous  ci-devants 
portes  sur  la  liste  des  emigres  lui  avons,  Narbonne  me  disait  aujourd'hui, 
*'  II  a  mis  toutes  nos  tetes  sur  ses  epaules."     J'aime  cette  expression. 

M.  de  N.  et  les  Lameth  sont  les  seuls  qui  ayent  obtenu  un  traitement. 
Les  derniers,  imprudens  et  imprevoyans,  a  leur  ordinaire,  ont  excite  la 
jalousie  de  I'armee,  ce  qui  nuit  beaucoup  au  succes  de  ma  demande.  11 
semble  que  je  sois  destine  a  les  trouver  dans  mon  chemin  d'une  maniere 
facheuse,  car  tu  sais  combien,  dans  le  cours  de  la  revolution,  nos  opinions 
ont  peu  ete  en  mesure.  Apres  avoir  obtenu  leur  traitement  de  reforme, 
ils  ont  voulu  etre  presentes  a  Bonaparte,  et  ont  cru  se  faire  valoir  en  lui 
vantant  la  part  qu'ils  avaient  prise  a  la  revolution.  Le  Consul,  apres  les 
avoir  ecoutes  paliemment,  leur  a  dit,  du  ton  le  plus  glacial,  "  Je  vous  crois 
honnetes ;  et  d'apres  tout  ce  que  je  viens  d'entendre,  vous  devez  etre  pro- 
fondement  malheureux:"  et  il  les  a  quittes.  Tu  peux  compter  sur  cette 
anecdote  telle  que  je  te  la  rapporte ;  et  tu  vois  que  Bonaparte  est  le  meme 
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en  tout.    N.,  de  qui  je  la  tiens,  dit  que  sa  capacite  en  tout  genre  est  au-dela 
de  tout  ce  qu'on  peut  se  figurer  dans  les  limites  du  possible. 


FROxM  LE  CHEVALIER  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Paris,  Novembre  36,  1801. 

Dernierement,  il  etait  question  de  savoir  au  Senat  si  les  membres  qui 
le  composent  seraient  ou  non  armes  ou  pares  d'un  sabre.  Tous  les  mili- 
taires  pensaient  que  rien  n'etait  moins  en  mesure  avec  les  fonctions  des 
senateurs.  Cette  reflexion  etait  vivement  combattue  par  Volney.  Le 
General  Lefevre,  dans  la  chaleur  de  la  discussion,  lui  dit,  "  Si  vous  avez 
un  sah'e,  ilfaut  done  que  fen  porte  deux^  moi.'''' 

Bonaparte  a  nomme  Pusy  prefet ;  et  lorsqu'il  lui  est  venu  faire  ses  re- 
merciemens,  il  lui  a  dit,  "  C'est  bien  peu,  mais  il  faut  bien  commencer  par 
quelque  chose  qui  vous  mette  a  meme  de  deployer  de  nouveau  cet  excel- 
lent esprit  que  vous  avez  montre  dans  I'Assemblee  Constituante." 

Voici  un  autre  trait  de  lui  plus  aimable  encore. 

La  Tour  Maubourg,  Fun  des  compagnons  du  General  Lafayette,  vou- 
lait  marier  sa  fille  a  un  Emigre  non  raye.  II  avait  obtenu  du  Premier 
Consul  un  rendez-vous,  dans  lequel  il  etait  entre  dans  beaucoup  de  details 
sans  lui  cacher  les  raisons  qu'on  pouvait  objecter  centre  la  radiation  de- 
mandee.  Bonaparte  I'interrompt  et  lui  dit,  "  Le  jeune  homme  convient-il 
a  Mademoiselle  votre  fille  ?"  "  Oui,  General." — "  Vous  convient-il  a 
vous,  M.  de  Maubourg?"  "Beaucoup,  General." — "Eh  bien  !  I'homme 
que  vous  jugez  digne  d'entrer  dans  une  famille  comme  la  votre,  est  sure- 
raent  digne  aussi  d'etre  citoyen  Francais." 

La  Garde  Consulaire  est  en  honneur  tout  ce  que  I'on  peut  se  figurer  de 
plus  remarquablement  beau  ;  a  I'exception  des  officiers  generaux,  qui  sont 
tout  chamarres  d'or,  rien  n'est  plus  simple  et  plus  veritablement  noble. 
Les  simples  gardes  ont  d'ailleurs  des  preuves  bien  autrement  difficiles  a 
faire  que  celles  exigees  des  ci-devant  Gardes  du  Corps,  dont  ils  font  le 
service.  Maubourg  m'a  assure  que  pour  etre  admis  dans  ce  corps,  il  fal- 
lait  avoir  recu  trois  blessures,  ou  prouver  quelque  action  d'eclat.  Aussi 
quiconque  parmi  ces  gardes  est  coupable  d'un  duel,  est  sur-Ie-champ 
chasse ;  ordonnance  par  laquelle  Bonaparte  donnera  probabiement  le 
dementi  a  ceux  qui  ont  prelendu  qu'il  etait  impossible  d'abolir  parmi  les 
Francais  cette  coutume  barbare.  De  mon  tems  la  crainte  du  deshonneur 
etait  bien  plus  forte  que  la  crainte  de  la  mort,  dont  les  loix  punissaient  le 
duel.  Mais  ici  quel  deshonneur  pretendu  peut  atteindre  de  tels  braves? 
Depuis  ma  conversation  a  ce  sujet,  je  n'en  vols  pas  passer  un  sans  etre 
tente  d'aller  shake  hand  avec  lui. 


MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

15th  Frimaire  (December  6),  3801. 

SuivANT  toute  apparence,  ma  chere  amie,  je  n'obtiendrai  point  le 
traitement  que  je  demande.  Tout  le  monde  dit  que  rien  n'est  plus 
juste,  mais  tant  de  personnes  qui  ont  fait  toute  la  guerre  se  trouvent  a 
present  reformes,  que  je  meurs  de  peur  qu'il  n'en  soit  de  mes  services 
passes  comme  des  proprietes  de  toute  ma  famille,  et  cela  par  la  meme 
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raison,  par  I'impossibilite  de  faire  droit  aux  demandes,  toutes  fondees 
qu'elles  sont.  Cependant,  ma  bonne  amie,  il  est  impossible  de  nous 
dissimuler  que  depuis  plnsieurs  annees  nous  n'avons  vecu,  malgre  toute 
noire  economic,  que  par  le  moyen  de  ressources  qui  sont  ou  epuisees  ou 
bien  pretes  a  I'etre.  La  plus  grande  partie  de  notre  revenu  n'est  rien 
moins  qu'assuree,  et  cependant  que  ferions-nous  si  elle  venait  a  nous  man- 
quer?  La  morale  de  ce  sermon  est,  que  tandis  que  je  suis  propre  a  quel- 
que  chose,  il  est  de  mon  devoir,  comme  epoux  et  comme  pere,  de  tacher  de 
tirer  parti  des  circonstances  pour  nous  menager,  s'il  est  possible,  une  vieil- 
lesse  totalement  independante ;  et  a  notre  petit  un  bien-etre  qui  ne  nous 
fasse  pas  renoncer  au  noire.  Ne  vas  pas  I'efFrayer  de  ce  preambule  ;  car 
tu  dois  savoir  que  rien  au  monde  ne  me  fera  devier  de  la  ligne  que  j'ai 
constamment  suivie  depuis  que  j'existe.  Je  n'ai  pas  plus  d'ambition  que 
lorsque  je  suis  entre  avec  toi  dans  Phoenix  Farm,  et  certes  je  ne  porte 
envie  au  sort  de  qui  que  ce  soil.  Le  mien,  ma  bonne  amie,  n'est-il  pas 
mille  et  mille  fois  au-dessus?  Mais  nous  serions  coupables  de  ne  pas 
profiler  des  lumieres  de  I'experience.  L'espoir  de  nous  partager  entre 
ton  pays  el  le  mien,  tant  que  nous  ne  serons  pas  plus  aises,  est  une  chi- 
mere  a  laquelle  il  ne  m'est  plus  permis  de  songer ;  et  comme  certaine- 
ment  je  suis  loin  de  vouloir  renoncer  a  un  pays  qui  m'a  don'ne  une  Fanny, 
et  qui  renferme  d'aulres  etres  qui  me  sont  bien  chers,  voici  I'idee  qui  m'est 
venue  pour  me  procurer  celte  aisance  si  necessaire. 

On  n'a  point  encore  nomme  les  commissaires  des  relations  commer- 
ciales  en  Angleterre.  Celte  place  a  Londres  sera  tres  bonne,  el  peut-etre, 
quoiqu'elle  soil  Ires  demandee,  ne  me  serail-il  pas  impossible  de  I'oblenir. 
II  est  au  moins  probable  que  j'en  pourrais  avoir  une  dans  un  des  ports. 
Mais  je  ne  m'en  soucierais  pas  infiniment,  parceque  le  trailernent  serait 
beaucoup  moindre,  el  tout  au  plus  suffisant.  D'ailleurs,  quoique  la  place 
de  Londres  fut  en  chef,  je  crois,  sans  trop  me  flatter,  que  je  serais  fort  en 
etat  de  la  remplir,  apres  m'etre  consulte  avec  le  chef  dans  cetle  partie, 
homme  aimable  qui  a  ete  longtemps  consul  general  en  Espagne.  II  y  a 
vingt  ans  que  nous  sommes  lies  ensemble,  et  le  ministre  d'ailleurs  appuye- 
rail  volontiers  ma  demande. 

Repons  moi  sur-le-champ,  je  t'en  conjure.  Vols  si  cela  ne  contraire 
aucun  de  les  gouts  ;  car  tu  sais  qu'il  n'est  pour  moi  qu'un  seul  bonheur  pos- 
sible.    Ai-je  besoin  d'en  dire  davanlage? 

II  y  a  quelque  jours  que  me  trouvanl  dans  une  societe,  la  conversation 
tomba  sur  mon  ancien  metier,  et  sur  les  droits  que  je  pouvais  faire  valoir 
pour  obtenir  le  traitement  que  je  demandais.  Le  surlendemain  le  maitre 
de  la  maison  me  dil :  "  Savez-vous  devant  qui  vous  parliez  avanl-hier?" 

"Non!"— "C'etait  le  General  N ."— "  En  verite  !"— "  Quand  vous 

futes  parti,  il  demanda  voire  nom,  et  des  qu'on  vous  eut  nomme,  '  Quoi ! 
dit-il,  celui  du  comile  central  V  '  Oui.'  '  Eh  bien  !  je  dois  etre  comman- 
dant-general de .     S'il  veut  s'embarquer  avec  moi,  je  me  fais  fort  de 

le  faire  employer  dans  son  grade  d'officier  general,  et  de  le  prendre  pour 
mon  second,'  "  &c.  &c.  &c. 

II  est  tres  possible  qu'il  se  soil  un  peu  avance  ;  quoique,  son  etat-major 
laisse  a  sa  nomination,  il  est  probable  qu'il  reussirait.  Dans  tous  les  cas 
je  lui  devais  une  reponse  polie,  et  ce  devoir  je  m'en  suis  acquitle  en 
refusant. 

Je  te  quitle  pour  aller  a  la  fameuse  revue  que  le  Premier  Consul  ne  fait 
plus  que  les  15  de  chaque  mois.  J'ai  la  plus  vive  impatience  de  voir  tout 
a  mon  aise  eel  etre  qui  remplit  I'univers  enlier  de  son  nom.  Au  revoir, 
mon  amie;  mes  lendres  respects  a  Norbury.  Consulte  I'ange  des  anges, 
et  embrasse-le  pour  moi,  ainsi  que  sa  ties  digne  better  half. 
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Pembrasse  de  toute  mon  ame  et  de  toutes  mes  forces  Alex,  et  sa  mere. 
J'ai  pleure  de  joie  en  lisant  la  lettre  de  ce  cher  petit. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BURNEY. 

West  Hamble,  December,  1801. 

With  respect  to  the  grand  subject  of  your  letter,  religious  instruction 

for  dear  little  E ,  I  would  I  could  help  you  better  than  I  can  !     Had 

my  Alex,  been  a  girl,  I  could  have  had  a  far  greater  chance  of  hitting  upon 
something  that  might  serve  for  a  hint;  for  then  I  should  have  turned  my 
thoughts  that  way,  and  have  been  prepared  with  their  result ;  but  I  have 
only  weighed  what  might  be  most  serviceable  to  a  boy.  And  this  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing,  though  religion  for  a  man  and  a  luom-an  must 
be  so  precisely.  Many  would  be  my  doubts  as  to  the  Old  Testament  for 
a  girl,  on  account  of  the  fault  of  the  translators  in  not  guarding  it  from 
terms  and  expressions  impossible — at  least  utterly  improper,  to  explain. 
With  respect  to  Alex.,  as  I  know  he  must  read  it  at  school,  I  think  it  best 
to  parry  off  the  danger  of  his  own  conjectures,  questions,  or  suggestions, 
by  letting  him  read  it  completely  with  me,  and  giving  such  a  turn  to  all  I 
am  sorry  to  let  him  read  as  may  satisfy  his  innocent  and  unsuspicious 
mind  for  the  present,  and,  perhaps — 'tis  my  hope — deter  him  from  future 
dangerous  inquiries,  by  giving  him  an  internal  idea.  He  is  already  well 
informed  upon  the  subject.  So  much,  however,  I  think  with  you  that 
religion  should  spring  from  the  heart,  that  my  first  aim  is  to  instil  into  him 
that  general  veneration  for  the  Creator  of  all  things,  that  cannot  but  ope- 
rate, though  perhaps  slowly  and  silently,  in  opening  his  mind  to  pious 
feelings  and  ideas.  His  nightly  prayers  I  frequently  vary  ;  whatever  is 
constantly  repeated  becomes  repeated  mechanically :  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  by  no  means  our  daily  prayer;  for  as  it  is  the  first  and 
most  perfect  composition  in  the  universe,  I  would  not  have  it  lose  its  effect 
by  familiarity.  When  we  repeat  it,  it  is  alw^ays  with  a  commentary.  In 
general  the  prayer  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  errors  and  naughtiness,  or 
forbearance  and  happiness,  of  the  day;  and  this  I  find, has  more  success 
in  impressing  him  with  delight  in  goodness,  and  shame  in  its  reverse,  than 
all  the  little  or  great  books  upon  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  I  should  suppose  admirable  for  a  girl;  I  have  told  you 
my  motive  for  taking  the  Scripture  at  large  for  a  hoy  •  I  would  rather  all 
risks  and  dangers  should  be  run  with  than  ivithout  me.     MVe  are  not  yet 

far  enough  advanced  for  such  books  as  you  talk  of  for  E ;  but  I  will 

inquire  what  those  are,  if  possible,  and  let  you  know.  I  think,  however, 
conversation  and  prayer  are  the  great  means  for  instruction  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  there  is  no  knowing  when  they  read  on  what  is  so  serious,  what 
they  understand,  or  how  they  understand ;  and  they  should  be  allured,  not 
frightened,  into  a  religious  tendency. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY. 

West  Hamble,  December  15,  1801. 

The  relief,  the  consolation  of  your  frequent  letters  I  can  never  express, 
nor  my  grateful  sense  of  your  finding  time  for  them,  situated  as  you  now 
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are;  and  yet  that  I  have  this  moment  read,  of  the  15  Frimaire,  has  made 
my  heart  ache  heavily.  Our  hermitage  is  so  dear  to  me — our  book-room 
so  precious,  and  in  its  retirement,  its  beauty  of  prospect,  form,  convenience, 
and  comforts,  so  impossible  to  replace,  that  I  sigh,  and  deeply  in  thinking 
of  relinquishing  it. 

Your  happiness,  however,  is  now  all  mine ;  if  deliberately,  therefore, 
you  wish  to  try  a  new  system,  I  will  surely  try  it  with  you,  be  it  what  it 
may.  I  will  try  any  thing  but  what  I  try  now — absence  !  Think,  how- 
ever, well,  mon  tres  cher  ami,  before  you  decide  upon  any  occupation  that 
robs  you  of  being  master  of  your  own  ti?ne,  leisure,  hours,  gardening, 
scribbling,  and  reading. 

In  the  happiness  you  are  now  enjoying,  while  it  is  so  new  to  you,  you 
are  perhaps  unable  to  appreciate  your  own  value  of  those  six  articles, 
which,  except  in  moments  of  your  bitter  regret  at  the  privation  of  your 
first  friends  and  beloved  country,  have  made  your  life  so  desirable. 
Weigh,  weigh  it  well  in  the  detail.     I  cannot  write. 

Should  you  find  the  sum  total  preponderate  in  favour  of  your  new 
scheme,  I  will  say  no  more.  All  schemes  will  to  me  be  preferable  to 
seeing  you  again  here,  without  the  same  fondness  for  the  place,  and  way 
of  life,  that  has  made  it  to  me  what  it  has  been.  With  regard  to  the 
necessity  or  urgency  of  the  measure,  1  could  say  much  that  I  cannot 
write.  You  know  now,  I  can  live  with  you,  and  you  know  I  am  not 
without  views,  as  well  as  hopes,  of  ameliorating  our  condition. 

I  will  fully  discuss  the  subject  with  our  oracle.  His  kindness,  his 
affection  for  you !  Yesterday,  when  I  produced  your  letter,  and  the 
extracts  from  M.  Neckar,  and  was  going  to  read  some,  he  said,  in  that 
voice  that  is  so  penetratingly  sweet,  when  he  speaks  from  his  heart — "  I 
had  rather  hear  one  line  of  d'Arblay's  than  a  volume  of  M.  Neckar's," — 
yet  at  the  same  time  begging  to  peruse  the  MS.  when  I  could  spare  it.  I 
wish  you  could  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  those  words  : 
it  vibrated  on  my  ears  all  day, 

I  have  spent  near  two  hours  upon  this  theme  with  our  dearest  oracle 
and  his  other  half.  He  is  much  affected  by  the  idea  of  any  change  that 
may  remove  us  from  his  daily  sight ;  but  with  his  unvarying  disinterested- 
ness, says  he  thinks  such  a  place  would  be  fully  acquitted  by  you.  If  it 
is  of  consul  here,  in  London,  he  is  sure  you  would  fill  up  all  its  functions 
even  admirably.  I  put  the  whole  consideration  into  your  own  hands  ,* 
what,  upon  mature  deliberation,  you  judge  to  be  best,  I  will  abide  by. 
Heaven  guide  and  speed  your  determinatioB  \ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1802. 

Disappointment  to  M.  d'Arblay — His  negotiations  with  the  French  Government — His 
claims  disallowed — Letter  from  Madame  d'Arblay  to  Miss  Planta,  acquainting  her 
with  the  particulars — Letter  of  M.  d'Arblay,  informing  his  wife  of  the  determination 
of  the  French  Government — Reply  of  Madame  d'Arbl.iy — Letter  of  M.  d'Arblay,  de- 
siring tfiathis  wife  and  child  should  follow  him  to  Paris — Madame  d'Arblay  sets  out 
on  her  Journey — Her  companions  in  the  Diligence — Monsieur  Anglais — Madame 
Raymond — Madame  Blaizeau — First  impressions  of  Frunce — The  Comniissaire — 
God  Save  the  King  in  Calais — TheMarket-Place — Costume  of  the  Market. Women — 
Demands  of  the  Custom  House — Country  between  Calais  and  Paris — Restoration  of 
the  Dimanche — Sunday  Niglit  Dance. 

[The  beginning  of  this  year  was  attended  with  much  anxiety  to  Ma- 
danne  d'Arblay.  Her  husband,  disappointed  in  the  hopes  suggested  by 
his  friends,  of  his  receiving  ennployment  as  French  Comnaercial  Consul  in 
London,  directed  his  efforts  to  obtaining  his  half-pay  on  the  retired  list  of 
French  officers.  This  was  promised,  on  condition  that  he  should  pre- 
viously serve  at  St.  Domingo,  where  General  Leclerc  was  then  endeavour- 
ing to  put  down  Toussaint's  insurrection.  He  accepted  the  appointment 
conditionally  on  his  being  allowed  to  retire  as  soon  as  that  expedition  should 
be  ended.  This,  he  was  told,  was  impossible,  and  he  therefore  hastened 
back  to  his  family  towards  the  end  of  January. 

In  February,  a  despatch  followed  him  from  General  Berthier,  then  Mi- 
nister at  War,  announcing  that  his  appointment  was  made  out,  and  on  his 
own  terms.  To  this  M.  d'Arblay  wrote  his  acceptance,  but  repeated  a 
stipulation  he  had  before  made,  that  while  he  was  ready  to  fight  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  yet  should  future  events  disturb  the  peace 
lately  established  between  France  and  England,  it  was  his  unalterable  de- 
termination never  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  Government.  As 
this  determination  had  already  been  signified  by  M.  d'Arblay,  he  waited 
not  to  hear  the  result  of  its  repetition,  but  set  off  again  for  Paris  to  receive 
orders,  and  proceed  thence  to  St.  Domingo. 

After  a  short  time  he  was  informed  that  his  stipulation  of  never  taking 
up  arms  against  England  could  not  be  accepted,  and  that  his  military  ap- 
pointment was,  in  consequence,  annulled.  Having  been  required  at  the 
Alien  Office,  on  quitting  England,  to  engage  that  he  would  not  return  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  he  now  proposed  that  Madame  d'Arblay,  with  her 
little  boy,  should  join  him  in  France: — and  among  the  following  letters 
will  be  found  several  in  which  she  describes  her  first  impressions  on  reach- 
ing that  country,  and  the  society  to  which  she  was  introduced.] 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MISS  PLANTA. 

Camilla  Cottage,  West  Hamble,  February  1],  1802. 

A  MOST  unexpected,  and,  to  me,  severe  event,  draws  from  me  now  an 
account  I  had  hoped  to  have  reserved  for  a  far  happier  communication, 
but  which  I  must  beg  you  to  endeavour  to  seek  some  leisure  moment  for 
making  known,  with  the  utmost  humility,  to  my  royal  mistress.  * 

45* 
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Upon  the  total  failure  of  every  effort  M.  D'Arblay  could  make  to  re- 
cover any  part  of  his  natural  inheritance,  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
apply  to  the  French  Government  for  half-pay,  upon  the  claims  of  his  for- 
mer military  services.  He  drew  up  a  memoir,  openly  stating  his  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  his  late  King,  and  appealing  for  this  justice  after  un- 
deserved proscription.  His  right  was  admitted ;  but  he  was  informed  it 
could  only  be  made  good  by  his  re-entering  the  army ;  and  a  proposal  to 
that  effect  was  sent  him  by  Berthier,  the  Minister  of  War, 

The  disturbance  of  his  mind  at  an  offer  which  so  many  existing  cir- 
cumstances forbade  his  foreseeing  was  indescribable.  He  had  purposed 
faithfully  retiring  to  his  hermitage,  with  his  fellow-hermJt,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  ;  and  nothing  upon  earth  could  ever  induce  him  to  bear 
arms  against  the  country  which  had  given  him  asylum,  as  well  as  birth  to 
his  wife  and  child  ; — and  yet  a  military  spirit  of  honour,  born  and  bred  in 
him,  made  it  repugnant  to  all  his  feelings  to  demand  even  retribution  from  the 
Government  of  his  own  country,  yet  refuse  to  serve  it.  Finally,  there- 
fore, he  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  conditionally ; — to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition to  St.  Domingo,  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  French  colonies, 
and  then,  restored  thus  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  to  claim  his  retraite. 
This  he  declared  to  the  Minister  of  War,  annexing  a  further  clause  of  re- 
ceiving his  instructions  immediately  from  the  Government. 

The  Minister's  answer  to  this  w^as,  that  these  conditions  were  impos- 
sible. 

Relieved  rather  than  resigned — though  dejected  to  find  himself  thus 
thrown  out  of  every  promise  of  prosperity,  M.  d'Arblay  hastened  back  to 
his  cottage,  to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  the  recluse  he  had  left  there. 
Short,  however,  has  been  its  duration  !  A  packet  has  just  followed  him, 
containing  a  letter  from  Berthier,  to  tell  him  that  his  appointment  was 
made  out  according  to  his  own  demands !  and  enclosing  another  letter  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Leclerc,  with  the  orders  of  Government  for  em- 
ploying him,  delivered  in  terms,  the  most  distmguished,of  his  professional 
character. 

All  hesitation,  therefore,  now  necessarily  ends,  and  nothing  remains  for 
M.  d'Arblay  but  acquiescence  and  despatch, — while  his  best  consolation  is 
in  the  assurance  he  has  universally  received,  that  this  expedition  has  the 
good  wishes  and  sanction  of  England.  And,  to  avert  any  misconception 
or  misrepresentation,  he  has  this  day  delivered  to  M.  Otto  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed immediately  to  the  First  Consul,  acknowledging  the  flattering 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  called  forth,  but  decidedly  and  clearly  re- 
peating what  he  had  already  declared  to  the  War  Minister,  that  though  he 
would  faithfully  fulfil  the  engagement  into  which  he  was  entering,  it  was 
his  unalterable  resolution  never  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  Go- 
vernment. 

I  presume  to  hope  this  little  detail  may,  at  some  convenient  moment, 
meet  her  majesty's  eyes — with  every  expression  of  my  profoundest  de- 
votion. 

I  am,  (fee. 

My  own  plans  during  the  absence  of  M.  d'Arblay  are  yet  undetermined. 
I  am,  at  present,  wholly  consigned  to  aiding  his  preparations — to  me,  I 
own,  a  most  melancholy  task — but  which  I  have  the  consolation  to  find 
gives  pleasure  to  our  mutual  friends,  glad  to  have  him,  for  a  while,  upon 
such  conditions,  quit  his  spade  and  his  cabbages. 
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MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Paris,  ce  17  Ventose,  an  10  (Mars  8,  1802), 

J E  t'ecris  \)3ir  triplicata  ma  position  actuelle:  c'est-a-dire,  ]e  parti  que 
le  Gouvernement  a  cru  devoir  prendre  de  ne  plus  m'employer,  et  I'ordre 
que  j'ai  recu  de  regarder  comme  non  avenues  les  lettres  que  m'avait 
ecrites  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre.  La  cause  qu'il  assigne  a  cette  disgrace, 
a  laquelle  je  n'etais  rien  moins  que  prepare,  est  ma  declaration  de  ne  point 
servir  contre  la  patrie  de  ma  femme^  qui  peut  encore  itre  armee  contre  la 
Republique. 

Pardon,  ma  bonne  amie,  je  t'avoue  que  j'ai  ete  depuis  huit  jours  d'une 
melancolie  a  inquieter  mes  amis.  Tu  en  sera  peu  surprise  quand  tu  re- 
flechiras  a  tons  les  sacrifices  auxquels  je  m'etais  rcsigne,  a  toutes  les  de- 
penses  a  present  inutiles  qu'il  m'a  fallu  faire,  aux  caquets  qu'il  m'a  fallu 
supporter — enfin  a  I'esperance  a  jamais  detruite  d'un  meilleur  avenir,  dans 
lequel  j'aurais  ete  pour  quelque  chose,  mais  plus  que  tout  cela  a  I'impos- 
sibilite  de  voler  pres  de  toi,  et  a  la  necessite  de  ne  te  faire  part  de  ma 
position  actuelle  que  lorsque  j'aurais  une  presque  certitude  qu'elle  ne  pou- 
vait  changer.  A  present,  ma  bonne  amie,  je  te  promets  de  m'occuper 
uniquement  du  bonheur  que  nous  avons  encore  devant  nous.  Tu  sais  que 
lorsque  j'ai  une  fois  pris  mon  parti,  je  sais  etre  ferme.  He  bien,  je  t'as- 
sure  que  ma  plus  grande  soufFrance  est  venue  de  I'incertitude  ou  j'etais 
forcement  plonge.  Comme  il  ne  m'en  reste  plus,  je  veux  m'arreter  sur 
'idee  si  douce  de  te  revoir  bienlot.  Deja,  moi,  qui  lorsqu'il  a  ete  question 
de  mon  depart  m'etais  persuade  que  je  jouirais  a  St.  Domingue  de  la 
meilleure  sante,  vu  mon  age,  ma  sobriete,  et  le  soin  que  je  comptais 
prendre  de  moi,  sans  pour  cela  faire  moins  qu'aucun  autre  relativement 
a  mon  service,  je  cherche  deja  a  me  persuader  que,  vu  mon  temperament 
bilieux,  et  mon  desir — que  dis-je  1 — mon  besoin  de  faire  plus  qu'un  autre, 
j'aurais  fort  bien  pu  succomber  a  I'influence  presque  pestilentielle  d'un 
climat  que  je  commencais  a  regarder  comme  infiniment  sain  et  agreable  1 

Dans  mon  acces  de  melancolie,  qui  en  honneur  se  dissipe  depuis  que  j'ai 
cru  pouvoir  t'en  dire  la  cause,  j'ai  ete  d'une  telle  sauvagerie  que  je  m'etais 
mis  dans  I'esprit,  et  encore  plus  dans  la  tete  qu'ainsi  que  le  bouc  d'Israel  je 
portals  partout  la  marque  de  la  reprobation.  En  consequence,  je  fuyais  tout 
le  monde,  et  n'en  etais  pas  plus  heureux,  ne  pouvant  causer  librement  avec 
toi,  et  ne  t'ecrivant  que  des  balivernes,  je  passais  a  faire  du  mauvais  sang 
en  pure  perte,  un  temps,  qu'il  m'eut  ete  si  doux  d'employer  aux  epanche- 
mens  accoutumes  de  ma  tendresse  et  de  ma  confiance  pour  toi.  Sans 
cesse  j'avais  devant  les  yeux  le  Sieur  Lullin,  de  I'Alien  Office,  et  la  pro- 
messe  que  j'ai  ete  contraint  de  faire,  pour  obtenir  mon  passeport,  d'etre 
au  moins  un  an  avant  de  retourner  en  Angleterre.  L'insolence  de  ce 
Lullin  me  fait  encore  bouillir  le  sang.  Quelques  personnes  en  font  cepen- 
dant  I'eloge.  En  ce  cas  I'exception  dont  il  m'a  honore  est  fiatteuse ! 
Comme  en  tout  etat  de  cause  il  m'est  impossible  de  t'aller  trouver,  que 
d'ailleurs  tu.  devais  toujours  venir  au  printemps,  j'espere  que  tu  voudras 
bien  consentir  a  me  venir  joindre  avec  notre  cher  petit.  Prends  done  tes 
arrangements  en  consequence.  Taches  louer  la  maison  pour  un  an ;  et 
si  tu  as  un  logement  a  Richmond,  cherches  a  le  ceder. 

Adieu,  ma  chere  amie,  a  revoir  bientot  toi  et  notre  cher,  bien  cher 
Alex !  Mes  tendres  respects  a  nos  excellens  amis,  ainsi  qu'a  nos  bons 
parens. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY. 

West  Hamble,  March  14,  1802. 

O  MY  DEAREST  Friend,— Can  the  intelligence  I  have  most  desired  come 
to  me  in  a  form  that  forbids  my  joy  at  it?  What  tumultuous  sensations 
your  letter  of  the  Qth  has  raised!  Alas!  that  to  relinquish  this  purpose 
should  to  you  be  as  great  unhappiness  as  to  me  was  its  suggestion  !  I 
know  not  how  to  enter  upon  the  subject — how  to  express  a  single  feeling. 
I  fear  to  seem  ungrateful  to  Providence,  or  to  you  ungenerous.  I  will 
only,  therefore,  say,  that  as  all  your  motives  have  been  the  most  -strictly 
honourable,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  not,  ultimately,  have  justice  done 
them  by  all. 

That  I  feel  for  your  disappointment  I  need  not  tell  you,  when  you  find 
it  has  power  to  shake  to  its  foundation  what  would  else  be  the  purest  sa- 
tisfaction of  my  soul.  Let  us  hope  fairer  days  will  ensue;  and  do  not  let 
the  courage  which  was  so  prompt  to  support  you  to  St.  Domingo  fail  you 
in  remaining  at  Paris. 

What  you  say  of  the  year'^s  'probation  I  knew  not  before.  Would  yon 
have  me  make  any  inquiry  if  it  be  irreversible?  I  should  think  not;  and 
am  most  ready  and  eager  to  try  by  every  means  in  my  power,  if  you 
will  authorize  me.  If  not,  to  follow  you,  whithersoever  you  will,  is  much 
Jess  my  duty  than  my  delight !  You  have  only  to  dictate  ivhither^  and 
how^  and  every  doubt,  every  fear,  every  difficulty,  will  give  way  to  my 
eager  desire  to  bring  your  little  boy  to  you.  Would  I  not  have  left  even 
him  to  have  followed  you  and  your  fate  even  to  St.  Domingo?  'Tis  well, 
however,  you  did  not  listen  to  me,  for  that  poor  little  susceptible  soul  could 
not,  as  yet,  lose  us  both  at  once,  and  be  preserved  himself.  He  has  lived 
so  singularly  alone  with  us,  and  for  us,  that  he  does  not  dream  of  any 
possible  existence  in  which  we  should  both  be  separated  from  him. 

But  of  him — our  retreat — our  books — our  scribbling — our  garden — our 
unique  mode  of  life — I  must  not  talk  to  you  now,  now  that  your  mind, 
thoughts,  views,  and  wishes  are  all  distorted  from  themes  of  peace,  do- 
mestic life,  and  literary  pursuits;  yet  time,  I  hope,  reflection,  your  natural 
philosophy  of  accommodating  yourself  to  your  fate,  and  your  kindness  for 
those  who  are  wholly  devoted  to  you,  will  bring  you  back  to  the  love  of 
those  scenes,  modes,  and  sentiments,  which  for  upwards  of  eight  years 
have  sufficed  for  our  mutual  happiness.  I  had  been  negotiating  for  apart- 
ments at  Twickenham,  opposite  Richmond,  ever  since  you  went,  and  on 
Friday  I  wrote  to  close  with  the  engagement.  This  very  morning  I  have 
two  letters,  full  of  delight  at  our  approaching  neighbourhood.  Miss  C. 
herself  writes  in  tears,  she  says,  of  joy,  that  I  should  be  so  near  her,  and 
that  you  should  have  wished  it,  and  blesses  you  for  your  confidence  in  her 
warm  friendship.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  of  such  affection  and  zeal 
and  goodness  with  dry  eyes.  I  am  confounded  how  to  disenchant  her — 
yet  so  generous  and  disinterested  she  is,  that,  however  disappointed,  she 
will  be  sure  to  rejoice  for  me  in  our  reunion — for  you,  my  dearest  friend! 
ah!  who  can  rejoice?  Your  mind  was  all  made  up  to  the  return  of  its 
professional  pursuits,  and  I  am  frightened  out  of  all  my  own  satisfaction 
by  my  dread  of  the  weight  of  this  chagrin  upon  your  spirits.  What  you 
can  do  to  avert  depression,  that  cruel  underminer  of  every  faculty  that 
makes  life  worth  sustaining,  I  beseech  you  to  call  forth.  Think  how  / 
have  worked  for  fortitude  since  Feb.  \bth.    Alas  !  vainly  I  have  tried  what 
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most  I  wished — my  poor  pen  ! — but  now  ^^occupe-toi  'pour  realiser  Vespe- 
ranee,''''  Those  words  will  operate  like  magic,  I  trust ;  and  I  will  not 
close  my  eyes  this  night  till  I  have  committed  to  paper  some  opening  to  a 
new  essay.  Be  good,  then,  and  don't  let  me  be  as  unhappy  this  way  as 
I  have  been  the  other.  Direct  always  to  me,  Norbury  Park,  Dorking. 
Heaven  bless — bless  you  ! 


M.  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Ce  21  Ventose,  an  10  (12  Mars,  1802.) 

Il  me  semble,  ma  bonne  amie,  qu'il  y  a  un  siecle  que  je  n'ai  eu  de  tes 
nouvelles  ;  et  tu  peux  juger  avec  quelle  impatience  j'en  attends.  L'assas- 
sinat  pretendu  du  moins  de  Toussaint,  en  me  donnant  les  plus  vives 
inquietudes  sur  les  alarmes  que  cette  nouvelle  n'aura  pas  manque  de  te 
causer,  m'a  beaucoup  calme  sur  le  contr'ordre  que  j'ai,  re^u  ;  et  je  te  jure 
qu'actuellement  je  suis  presque  reconcilie  sur  mon  desappointement. 
Comme  je  t'ai  ecrit  par  quatre  voies  differentes,  je  ne  te  repeterai  point 
ici  ce  que  je  t'ai  mande  a  ce  sujet. 

Tu  as  sans  doute  fait  part  a  Norbury  des  lettres  que  je  t'ai  envoyees. 

T'ai-je  mande  que  j'avais  envoye  copie  de  ces  memes  lettres  a  M.  de 
Lafayette  ?  Je  les  accompagnais  de  quelques  reflexions  a  peu  pres  sembla- 
bles  a  celles  que  je  t'ai  ecrites. 

M.  de  Lafayette  vint  sur  le  champ  a  Paris,  et  demanda  un  rendezvous 
a  Bonaparte,  qui  le  lui  accorda  sur  le  champ.  En  I'abordant,  M.  de  La- 
fayette, lui  dit,  "  Je  viens  vous  parler  d'un  de  mes  amis  et  compagnons — 
de  D'Arblay."  "  Je  connais  cette  affaire,"  dit  le  Premier  Consul,  d'un 
ton  qui  marquait  plus  de  bienveillance  que  je  n'osais  I'esperer,  ou  du  moins 
qu'on  ne  me  I'avait  fait  craindre. 

"Je  vous  assure,"  me  dit  le  lendemain  M.  de  Lafayette,  "que  vous 
avez  pres  du  Premier  Consul  de  bons  amis  qui  lui  avaient  deja  parle  de 
votre  affaire.  II  m'a  paru  des  le  premier  instant,  plutot  dispose  en  votre 
faveur  que  fache  centre  vous.  II  a  ecoute  avec  attention  et  bonte  tout  ce 
que  j'ai  eu  a  dire,  a  rendu  justice  a  votre  loyaute ;  et,  sur  ce  que  je  lui  ai 
parle  de  la  crainte  qu'on  vous  avait  inspiree  relativement  a  I'impression 
facheuse  qui  pouvait  lui  rester  sur  cette  affaire,  m'a  repondu  positivement, 
que  cela  ne  nuirait  en  aucune  nianilre  a  vos  droits  acquis,  et  quHl  ne 
consicUrerait  dans  cette  demarche  que  le  mari  de  '  Cecilia.^  " 

J'espere  que  tu  ne  seras  pas  tres  mecontente  de  la  maniere  dont  finit 
cette  affaire,  qui  m'a  donne  beaucoup  de  chagrin.  Je  crois  meme  pouvoir 
t'ajouter  en  confidence  que  je  ne  suis  pas,  peut-etre,  fort  eloigne  d'avoir 
ma  retraite. 

Viens  done  me  trouver,  ma  bonne  amie.  Comment  se  porte  Maria? 
Pourras-tu  t'arranger  pour  venir  avec  elle?  ou  bien  preferes-tu  venir  a 
Douvre  avec  Alex.,  sous  la  garde  d'un  de  tes  freres,  pour  t'y  embarquer 
et  arriver  a  Calais,  ou  j'irais  t'attendre?  Cet  arrangement  serait  bien  plus 
selon  mon  cceur ;  mais  outre  que  je  voudrais  bien  que  tu  eusses  un  homme 
dans  le  passage,  cela  serait  bien  plus  cher.  Ne  manque  pas  surtout  de 
prendre  un  passeport  de  Monsieur  Otto,  et  de  te  munir  non  seulement  de 
nos  actes  de  marriage,  mais  de  celui  de  naissance  de  notre  cher  petit,  le 
tout  hien  legalise  par  la  signature  non  seulement  du  juge  de  paix,  mais 
d'un  notaire  public. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

March  30,  1802. 

Now,  indeed,  my  dearest  father,  I  am  in  an  excess  of  hurry  not  to  be 
exceeded  by  even  any  of  yours.  I  have  a  letter  from  M.  d'Arblay,  to  tell 
me  he  has  already  taken  us  an  apartment,  and  he  dates  from  the  5th  of 
April,  in  Paris,  where  he  has  reasons  for  remaining  some  time,  before  we 
go  to  his  good  uncle,  at  Joigny. 

I  am  to  take  the  little  sweet  child  with  me  you  saw  here  one  day,  Mile, 
de  Chavagnac,  whose  father,  le  Comte  de  Chavagnac,  has  desired  her  re- 
storation. My  kind  Mrs.  Lock  is  almost  in  affliction  at  parting  with  her, 
though  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  sending  her  with  friends  the  poor  thing 
knows  and  loves. 

I  fear,  I  have  so  very  much  to  do  here,  that  I  shall  have  a  very,  very 
short  enjoyment  of  my  beloved  father  at  Chelsea  ;  but  I  shall  get  there  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  stay  there  to  my  last  moment.  I  have  a  thousand 
things,  and  very  curious  ones,  to  tell  you  ;  but  I  must  defer  them  for  vive 
voix.  I  am  really  bewildered  and  almost  trembling  with  hurry,  and  with 
what  I  am  going  to  undertake !  Yet  through  all,  I  bless  God  every  mo- 
ment of  my  life  that  M.  d'Arblay  went  not  to  that  pestilential  climate  ! 

I  do  all — all  I  can  to  keep  up  my  courage — or  rather,  to  inake  up ;  and 
when  I  feel  faltering,  I  think  of  St.  Domingo !  Every  body  that  knows 
St.  Domingo  now  owns  that  he  had  hardly  a  chance  for  safety,  independ- 
ent of  tempests  in  the  voyage,  and  massacres  in  the  mountains.  May  I 
but  be  able  to  console  him  for  all  he  has  sacrificed  to  my  peace  and  hap- 
piness !  and  no  privation  will  be  severe,  so  that  at  our  stated  period, 
Michaelmas  twelvemonth,  we  return  to  my  country,  and  to  my  dearest 
father,  whom  Heaven  bless  and  preserve,  prays  his  dutiful,  affectionate 
and  grateful,  and  devoted  daughter, 

F.  D'A. 

P.  S.  Monsieur  de  Lally  has  just  put  off  his  journey  ;  I  shall  therefore 
not  wait  for  him,  but  set  out  with  my  two  children. 


DIARY  RESUMED. 

(addressed  to  dr.  BURNEY.) 

I  SEIZE,  at  length,  upon  the  largest  paper  1  can  procure,  to  begin  to  my 
beloved  father  some  acount  of  our  journey,  and  if  I  am  able  I  mean  to 
keep  him  a  brief  journal  of  my  proceedings  during  this  destined  year  or 
eighteen  months'  separation,— secure  of  his  kindest  interest  in  all  that  I 
may  have  to  relate,  and  certain  he  will  be  anxious  to  know  how  I  go  on 
in  a  strange  land :  'tis  my  only  way  now  of  communicating  with  him,  and 
I  must  draw  from  it  one  of  my  dearest  worldly  comforts,  the  hopes  of 
seeing  his  loved  hand  with  some  return. 

Thursday,  April  15,  1802. 

William  and  John  conducted  my  little  boy  and  me  in  excellent  time  to 
the  inn  in  Piccadilly,  where  we  met  my  kind  Mrs.  Lock,  and  dear  little 
Adrienne  de  Chavagnac.     The  parting  there  was  brief  and  hurried ;  and 
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I  set  off  on  my  grand  expedition,  with  my  two  dear  young  charges,  exactly 
at  five  o'clock. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

Paris,  April  15,  1802. 

"  The  book-keeper  came  to  me  eagerly  crying,  "  vite^  vite,  Madame, 
prenez  voire  place  dans  la  diligence,  car  void  un  Monsieur  Anglais,  qui 
surementva  prendre  la  meilleure  /" — en  effet,  ce  Monsieur  Anglais  did  not 
disappoint  his  expectations,  or  much  raise  mine;  for  he  not  only  took  the 
best  place,  but  contrived  to  ameliorate  it  by  the  little  scruple  with  which  he 
made  every  other  worse,  from  the  unbridled  expansion  in  which  he  indul- 
ged his  dear  person,  by  putting  out  his  elbows  against  his  next,  and  his 
knees  and  feet  against  his  opposite  neighbour.  He  seemed  prepared  to 
look  upon  all  around  him  with  a  sort  of  sulky  haughtiness,  pompously 
announcing  himself  as  a  commander  of  distinction,  who  had  long  served 
at  Gibraltar  and  various  places,  who  had  travelled  thence  through  France 
and  from  France  to  Italy,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  of  proud, 
though  unnamed  genealogy ;  and  was  now  going  to  Paris  purposely  to 
behold  the  First  Consul,  to  whom  he  meant  to  claim  an  introduction  through 
Mr.  Jackson.  His  burnt  complexion,  Scotch  accent,  large  bony  face  and 
figure,  and  high  and  distant  demeanour,  made  me  easily  conceive  and  be- 
lieve him  a  highland  chief.  I  never  heard  his  name,  but  I  think  him  a 
gentleman  born,  though  not  gently  bred. 

The  next  to  mention  is  a  Madame  Raymond ov  Grammont,  fori  heard 
not  distinctly  which,  who  seemed  very  much  a  gentlewoman,  and  who  was 
returning  to  France,  too  uncertain  of  the  state  of  her  affairs  to  know 
whether  she  might  rest  there  or  not.  She  had  only  one  defect  to  prevent 
my  taking  much  interest  in  her;  this  was,  not  merely  an  avoidance  but 
a  horror  of  being  touched  by  either  of  my  children  ;  who,  poor  little  souls, 
restless  and  fatigued  by  the  confinement  they  endured,  both  tried  to  fling 
themselves  upon  every  passenger  in  turn  ;  and  though  by  every  one  they 
were  sent  back  to  their  sole  prop,  they  v/ere  by  no  one  repulsed  with  such 
hasty  displeasure  as  by  this  old  lady,  who  seemed  as  fearful  of  having  the 
petticoat  of  her  gown,  which  was  stiff,  round,  and  bulging,  as  if  lined 
with  parchment,  deranged,  as  if  she  had  been  attired  in  a  hoop  for  Court. 

The  third  person  was  a  Madame  Blaizeau,  who  seemed  an  exceeding 
good  sort  of  a  woman,  gay,  voluble,  good-humoured,  and  merry.  All 
we  had  of  amusement  sprung  from  her  sallies,  which  were  uttered  less 
from  a  desire  of  pleasing  others,  her  very  natural  character  having  none 
of  the  high  polish  bestowed  by  the  Graces,  than  from  a  jovial  spirit  of  en- 
joyment which  made  them  produce  pleasure  to  herself.  She  soon  and 
frankly  acquainted  us  she  had  left  France  to  be  a  governess  to  some  young 
ladies  before  the  Revolution,  and  under  the  patronage,  as  I  think,  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset ;  she  had  been  courted,  she  told  us,  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman farmer,  but  he  would  not  change  his  religion  for  her,  nor  she  for 
him,  and  so,  when  every  thing  was  bought  for  her  wedding,  they  broke 
off  the  connexion  ;  and  she  afterwards  married  a  Frenchman.  She  had 
seen  a  portrait,  set  richly  in  diamonds,  of  the  King,  prepared  for  a  present 
to  the  First  Consul ;  and  described  its  superb  ornaments  and  magnificence, 
in  a  way  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  She  meant  to  stop  at  St.  Denys, 
to  inquire  if  her  mother  yet  lived,  having  received  no  intelligence  from  or 
of  her,  these  last  ten  eventful  years  ! 

At  Canterbury,  while  the  horses  were  changed,  my  little  ones  and  I 
went  to  the  cathedral  ;  but  dared  merely  seize  sufiicient  time  to  view  the 
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outside  and  enter  the  principal  aisle.  I  was  glad  even  of  that  much,  as  its 
antique  grandeur  gave  me  a  pleasure  which  I  always  love  to  cherish  in  the 
view  of  fine  old  cathedrals,  those  most  permanent  monuments  of  what  our 
ancestors  thought  reverence  to  God,  as  manifested  in  munificence  to  the 
place  dedicated  to  his  worship. 

At  Dover  we  had  a  kind  of  dinner-supper  in  one,  and  my  little  boy  and 
girl  and  I  retired  immediately  after  it,  took  some  tea  in  our  chamber  and 
went  to  rest. 

Friday,  April  16. 

As  we  were  not  to  sail  till  twelve,  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  the  Castle 
and  Shakspeare's  Cliff,  but  most  unfortunately  it  rained  all  the  morning, 
and  we  were  confined  to  the  inn,  except  for  the  interlude  of  the  custom- 
house, where,  however,  the  examination  was  so  slight,  and  made  with  such 
civility,  that  we  had  no  other  trouble  with  it  than  a  wet  walk  and  a  few 
shillings. 

Our  passports  were  examined ;  and  we  then  went  to  the  port,  and  the 
sea  being  perfectly  smooth,  were  lifted  from  the  quay  to  the  deck  of  our 
vessel  with  as  little  difficulty  as  we  could  have  descended  from  a  common 
chair  to  the  ground. 

The  calm  which  caused  our  slow  passage  and  our  sickness,  was  now  fa- 
vourable,  for  it  took  us  into  the  port  of  Calais  so  close  and  even  with  the  quay, 
that  we  scarcely  accepted  even  a  hand  to  aid  us  from  the  vessel  to  the 
shore. 

The  quay  was  lined  with  crowds  of  people,  men,  women  and  children, 
and  certain  amphibious  females,  who  might  have  passed  for  either  sex, 
or  any  thing  else  in  the  world,  except  what  they  really  were,  European 
women  !  Their  men's  hats,  men's  jackets,  and  men's  shoess  ;  their  burnt 
skins,  and  most  savage-looking  petticoats,  hardly  reaching,  nay,  not  reach- 
ing their  knees,  would  have  made  me  instantly  believe  any  account  I 
could  have  heard  of  their  being  just  imported  from  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  vessel  was  presently  filled  with  men,  who,  though  dirty  and  mean, 
were  so  civil  and  gentle,  that  they  could  not  displease,  and  who  entered  it 
so  softly  and  quietly,  that,  neither  hearing  or  seeing  their  approach,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  availed  themselves  of  some  secret  trap-doors  through 
which  they  had  mounted  to  fill  the  ship,  without  sound  or  bustle,  in  a  sin- 
gle moment.  When  we  were  quitting  it,  however,  this  tranquillity  as  ab- 
ruptly finished,  for  in  an  instant  a  part  of  them  rushed  round  me,  one  demand- 
ing to  carry  Alex.,  another  Adrienne,  another  seizing  my  ecritoire,  another 
my  arm,  and  some  one,  I  fear,  my  parasol,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  it  since. 

We  were  informed  we  must  not  leave  the  ship  till  Monsieur  le  Com- 
missaire  arrived  to  carry  us,  I  think,  to  the  municipality  of  Calais  to 
show  our  passports.  Monsieur  le  Commissaire,  in  white  with  some  red 
trappings,  soon  arrived,  civilly  hastening  himself  quite  out  of  breath  to 
save  us  from  waiting.  We  then  mounted  the  quay,  and  I  followed  the 
rest  of  the  passengers,  who  all  followed  the  commissary,  accompanied  by 
two  men  carrying  the  two  children,  and  two  more  carrying,  one  my  ecri- 
toire, and  the  other  insisting  on  conducting  its  owner.  The  quantity  of 
people  that  surrounded  and  walked  with  us,  surprised  me  ;  and  their  de- 
cency, their  silence,  their  quietness  astonished  me.  To  fear  them  was  im- 
possible, even  in  entering  France  with  all  the  formed  fears  hanging  upon 
its  recent  though  past  horrors. 

But  on  coming  to  the  municipality,  I  was,  I  own,  extremely  ill  at  case, 
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when  upon  our  gouvernante's  desiring  me  to  give  the  commissary  my  pass- 
port, as  the  rest  of  the  passengers  had  done,  and  my  answering  it  was  in 
my  ecritoire,  she  exclaimed  "  Vite  !  Vite  !  cherchez-le^  oil  vous  serez  arre- 
tee  /"  You  may  be  sure  I  was  quick  enough  ! — or  at  least  tried  to  be  so, 
for  my  fingers  presently  trembled,  and  I  could  hardly  put  in  the  key. 

In  the  hall  to  which  we  now  repaired,  our  passports  were  taken  and 
deposited,  and  we  had  new  ones  drawn  up  and  given  us  in  their  stead. 
On  quitting  this  place  we  were  accosted  by  a  new  crowd,  all  however  as 
gentle,  though  not  as  silent,  as  our  first  friends,  who  recommended  various 
hotels  to  us,  one  begging  we  would  go  to  Grandsire,  another  to  Duroc, 
another  to  Pvleurice — and  this  last  prevailed  with  the  gouvernante,  whom  I 
regularly  followed,  not  from  preference,  but  from  the  singular  horror  my 
otherwise  worthy  and  well-bred  old  lady  manifested,  when,  by  being  ap- 
proached by  the  children,  her  full  round  coats  risked  the  danger  of  being 
modernized  into  the  flimsy,  falling  drapery  of  the  present  day. 

At  Meurice's  our  goods  were  entered,  and  we  heard  that  they  would  be 
examined  at  the  custom-house  in  the  afternoon.  We  breakfasted,  and  the 
crowd  of  fees  which  were  claimed  by  the  captain,  steward,  sailors,  car- 
riers, and  heaven  knows  who  besides,  are  inconceivable.  I  gave  whatever 
they  asked,  from  ignorance  of  what  was  due,  and  from  fear  of  offending 
those  of  whose  extent  still  less  of  whose  use  of  power  I  could  form  no  judg- 
ment. I  was  the  only  one  in  this  predicament ;  the  rest  refusing  or  disputing 
every  demand.  They  all,  but  us,  went  out  to  walk  ;  but  I  stayed  to  write 
to  my  dearest  father,  to  Mrs.  Lock,  and  my  expecting  mate. 

We  were  all  three  too  much  awake  by  the  new  scene  to  try  for  any 
repose,  and  the  hotel  windows  sufficed  for  our  amusement  till  dinner;  and 
imagine,  my  dearest  sir,  how  my  repast  was  seasoned,  when  I  tell  you 
that,  as  soon  as  it  began,  a  band  of  music  came  to  the  window  and  struck 
up  "  God  save  the  Ki?ig.^^  I  can  never  tell  you  what  a  pleased  emotion 
was  excited  in  my  breast  by  this  sound  on  a  shore  so  lately  hostile,  and 
which  I  have  so  many,  so  heartfelt  motives  for  wishing  peace  and  amity 
perpetual ! 

This  over,  we  ventured  out  of  the  hotel  to  look  at  the  street.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  street  was  clean,  two  or  three  people  who  passed  us,  made 
way  for  the  children  as  they  skipped  out  of  my  hands,  and  I  saw  such  an 
unexpected  appearance  of  quiet,  order,  and  civility,  that  almost  without 
knowing  it,  we  strolled  from  the  gate,  and  presently  found  ourselves  in 
the  market-place,  which  was  completely  full  of  sellers,  and  buyers,  and 
booths,  looking  like  a  large  English  fair. 

The  queer,  gaudy  jackets,  always  of  a  different  colour  from  the  petti- 
coats of  a  woman,  and  their  immense  wing-caps,  which  seemed  made  to 
double  over  their  noses,  but  which  all  flew  back  so  as  to  discover  their 
ears,  in  which  1  regularly  saw  large  and  generally  drop  gold  ear-rings, 
were  quite  as  diverting  to  myself  as  to  Alex,  and  Adrienne.  Many  of 
them,  also,  had  gold  necklaces,  chains,  and  crosses  ;  but  ear-rings  all : 
even  the  maids  who  were  scrubbing  or  sweeping,  ragged  wretches  carry- 
ing  burdens  on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  old  women  selling  fruit  or  other 
eatables,  gypsey-looking  creatures  wdth  children  tied  to  their  backs — all 
wore  these  long,  broad,  large,  shining  ear-rings. 

Beggars  we  saw  not — no,  not  one,  all  the  time  we  stayed  or  sauntered; 
and  for  civility  and  gentleness,  the  poorest  and  most  ordinary  persons  we 
met  or  passed  might  be  compared  with  the  best  dressed  and  best  looking 
walkers  in  the  streets  of  our  metropolis,  and  still  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter.     I  cannot  say  how  much  this  surprised  me,  as  I  had  concieved 
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an  horrific  idea  of  the  populace  of  this  country,  imagining  them  all  trans- 
formed into  bloody  monsters. 

Another  astonishment  I  experienced  equally  pleasing,  though  not 
equally  important  to  my  ease;  I  saw  innumerable  pretty  women  and 
lovely  children,  almost  all  of  them  extremely  fair.  I  had  been  taght  to 
expect  nothing  but  mahogany  complexions  and  hideous  features  instantly 
on  crossing  the  strait  of  Dover.  When  this,  however,  was  mentioned  in 
our  party  afterwards,  the  Highlander  exclaimed,  "  But  Calais  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  so  many  years,  that  the  English  race  there  is  not 
yet  extinct." 

The  perfect  security  in  which  I  now  saw  we  might  wander  about,  in- 
duced us  to  walk  over  the  whole  town,  and  even  extend  our  excursions  to 
the  ramparts  surrounding  it.  It  is  now  a  very  clean  and  pretty  town, 
and  so  orderly  that  there  was  no  more  tumult  or  even  noise  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  the  people  were  so  close  together  as  to  form  a  continual 
crowd,  than  in  the  bye-streets  leading  to  the  country,  where  scarcely  a 
passenger  was  to  be  seen.  This  is  certainly  a  remark  which,  I  believe, 
could  never  be  made  in  England. 

When  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  I  found  all  my  fellow-travellers  had 
been  to  the  custom-house !  I  had  quite  forgotten,  or  rather  neglected  to 
inquire  the  hour  for  this  formality,  and  v/as  beginning  to  alarm  myself 
lest  I  was  out  of  rule,  when  a  young  man,  a  commissary,  I  heard,  of  the 
hotel,  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had  any  thing  contraband  to  the 
laws  of  the  Republic.  I  answered  as  I  had  done  before.  "  Mais,  Ma- 
dame, avez-vous  quelque  chose  de  neuf?"  "Oui,  Monsieur." — "Quelques 
jupons  ?"  *' Beaucoup,  Monsieur." — "Quelques  has  de  coton?"  "  Plu- 
sieurs.  Monsieur." — "Eh,  bien!  Madame,  tout  cela  sera  saisi." — ^"  Mais, 
Monsieur!  quand  ce  n'est  pas  du  tout  pour  vendre,  seulement  pour  por- 
ter?" "  C'est  egal,  Madame,  tout  ca  sera  saisi." — "  Eh  !  mais  que  faut-il 
done  faire?"  "II  faut,  Madame,  payer  genereusement ;  et  si  vous  etes 
bien  sure  qu'il  n'y  a  rein  a  vendre,  alors  peut-etre — " 

I  entreated  him  to  take  charge  himself  as  to  what  was  right  and  gene- 
rous^ and  he  readily  undertook  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  me  with- 
out my  appearing.  I  was  so  much  frightened,  and  so  happy  not  to  be 
called  upon  personally,  that  I  thought  myself  very  cheaply  off  in  his 
after-demand  of  a  guinea  and  a  half.  I  had  two  and  a  half  to  pay  after- 
wards for  additional  lucraao-e. 

We  found  reigning  through  Calais  a  general  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the 
restoration  of  Dimanclie  and  abolition  of  Decade.  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  the  maid  of  the  inn,  a  tall,  fair,  extremely  pretty  woman, 
and  she  talked  much  upon  this  subject,  and  the  delight  it  occasioned,  and 
the  obligation  all  France  was  under  to  the  Premier  Consul  for  restoring 
religion  and  worship. 

Sunday,  April  18. 

We  set  off  for  Paris  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  country 
broad,  flat,  or  barrenly  steep — without  trees,  without  buildings,  and 
scarcely  inhabited — exhibited  a  change  from  the  fertile  fields,  and  beau- 
tiful woods  and  gardens,  and  civilization  of  Kent,  so  sudden  and  unplea- 
sant that  I  only  lamented  the  fatigue  of  my  position,  which  regularly  impeded 
my  making  use  of  this  chasm  of  pleasure  and  observation  for  repose. 
This  part  of  France  must  certainly  be  the  least  frequented,  for  we  rarely 
met  a  single  carriage,  and  the  villages,  few  and  distant,  seemed  to  have 
no  intercourse  with  each  other.     JDimanclie^  indeed,  might  occasion  this 
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stiffness,  for  we  saw,  at  almost  all  the  villages,  neat  and  clean  peasants 
going  to  or  coming  from  mass,  and  seeming  indescribably  elated  and 
happy  by  the  public  permission  of  divine  worship  on  its  originally  ap- 
pointed day. 

I  was  struck  with  the  change  in  Madame  Raymond,  who  joined  us  in 
the  morning  from  another  hotel.  Her  hoop  was  no  more  visible ;  her 
petticoats  were  as  lank,  or  more  so,  than  her  neighbours'  ;  and  her  dis- 
tancing the  children  was  not  only  at  an  end,  but  she  prevented  me  from 
renewing  any  of  my  cautions  to  them,  of  not  incommoding  her  ;  and 
when  we  were  together  a  few  moments,  before  we  were  joined  by  the 
rest,  she  told  me,  with  a  significant  smile,  not  to  tutor  the  children  about 
her  any  more,  as  she  only  avoided  them  from  having  something  of  conse- 
quence to  take  care  of,  which  was  removed.  I  then  saw  she  meant  some 
English  lace  or  muslin,  which  she  had  carried  in  a  petticoat,  and,  since 
the  Custom-house  examination  was  over,  had  now  packed  in  her  trunk. 

Poor  lady  !  I  fear  this  little  merchandise  v/as  all  her  hope  of  succour  on 
her  arrival !  She  is  amongst  the  emigrants,  who  have  twice  or  thrice  re- 
turned, but  not  yet  been  able  to  rest  in  their  own  country. 

What  most  in  the  course  of  this  journey  struck  me,  was  the  satisfaction 
of  all  the  country  people,  with  whom  T  could  converse,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Di??ia7zche;  and  the  boasts  they  now  ventured  to  make  of  having 
never  kept  the  Decade,  except  during  the  dreadful  reign  of  Robespierre, 
when  not  to  oppose  any  of  his  severest  decrees  was  insufficient  for  safety, 
it  was  essential  even  to  existence  to  observe  them  with  every  parade  of 
the  warmest  approval. 

The  horrible  stories  from  every  one  of  that  period  of  wanton  as  well  as 
political  cruelty,  I  must  have  judged  exaggerated,  either  through  the  mist 
of  fear  or  the  heats  of  resentment,  but  that,  though  the  details  had  innu- 
merable modifications,  there  was  but  one  voice  for  the  excess  of  barbarity. 

At  a  little  hamlet  near  Clermont,  where  we  rested  some  time,  two  good 
old  women  told  us  that  this  was  the  happiest  day  ('twas  Sunday)  of  their 
lives;  that  they  had  lost  k  bon  Dieu  for  these  last  ten  years,  but  that 
Bonaparte  had  now  found  him !  In  another  cottage  we  were  told  the  vil- 
lagers had  kept  their  own  Cure  all  this  time  concealed,  and  though  pri- 
vately and  with  fright,  they  had  thereby  saved  their  souls  through  the 
whole  of  the  bad  times  !  And  in  another,  some  poor  creatures  said  they 
were  now  content  with  their  destiny,  be  it  what  it  might,  since  they  should 
be  happy,  at  least,  in  the  world  to  come ;  but  that  while  denied  going  to 
mass,  they  had  all  their  sufferings  aggravated  by  knowing  that  they  must 
lose  their  souls  hereafter,  besides  all  that  they  had  to  endure  here ! 

O  my  dearest  father !  that  there  can  have  existed  wretches  of  such 
diabolical  wickedness  as  to  have  snatched,  torn,  from  the  toiling  indigent 
every  ray  even  of  future  hope  I  Various  of  these  little  conversations  ex- 
tremely touched  me;  nor  was  I  unmoved,  though  not  with  such  painful 
emotion,  on  the  sight  of  the  Sunday  night  dance,  in  a  little  village  through 
which  we  passed,  where  there  seemed  tv/o  or  three  hundred  peasants  en- 
gaged in  that  pastime;  all  clean  and  very  gaily  dressed,  yet  all  so  decent 
and  well  behaved,  that,  but  for  the  poor  old  fiddlers,  we  might  have  driven 
on,  and  not  have  perceived  the  rustic  ball. 

Here  ends  the  account  of  my  journey,  and  if  it  has  amused  my  dearest 
father,  it  will  be  a  true  delight  to  me  to  have  scribbled  it.  My  next  letter 
brings  me  to  the  capital,  and  to  the  only  person  who  can  console  me  for 
my  always  lamented  absence  from  himself. 

Witness,  F.  D'Aeblay. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MISS  PLANTA. 

Paris,  April  27,  1802. 

A  WEEK  have  I  been  here,  my  dear  Miss  Planta,  so  astonishingly  en- 
gaged, so  indispensably  occupied,  or  so  suffering  from  fatigue,  that  1  have 
not  been  able  till  now  to  take  up  my  pen,  except  to  satisfy  my  dear  father 
of  our  safe  arrival.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  these  engagements^  occu- 
pations^ and  fatigues^  I  must  begin  with  the  last. 

We  were  a  whole  long  languid  day,  a  whole  restless,  painful  night, 
upon  the  sea  ;  my  little  Alex  sick  as  death,  suffering  if  possible  yet  more 
than  myself,  though  I  had  not  a  moment  of  ease  and  comfort.  My  little 
Adrienne  de  Chavagnac  was  perfectly  well  all  the  time,  singing  and  skip- 
ping about  the  cabin,  and  amusing  every  one  by  her  innocent  enjoyment 
of  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 

At  Calais  we  spent  a  day,  and  half  a  night  to  refit .'  and  pray  try  to 
imagine  my  pleased  emotion  and  surprise,  when,  as  soon  as  we  were 
seated  to  dinner  at  the  hotel,  a  band  of  musicians  came  to  the  window, 
with  French  horns  and  other  instruments,  and  struck  up  "  God  save  the 
KingT  So  unexpected  a  sound  in  a  foreign  country,  and  a  country  so 
lately  hostile,  affected  me  with  uncommon  pleasure. 

As  to  xny  occupatio7is  ; — my  little  apartment  to  arrange,  my  trunks  and 
baggage  to  unpack  and  place,  my  poor  Adrienne  to  consign  to  her  friends, 
my  Alex  to  nurse  from  a  threatening  malady;  letters  to  deliver,  necessa- 
ries to  buy;  a  femme  de  chambre  to  engage  ;  and,  most  important  of  all! 
my  own  sumptuous  wardrobe  to  refit,  and  my  own  poor  exterior  to  reor- 
ganize!  I  see  you  smile,  methinks,  at  this  hint;  but  what  smiles  would 
brighten  the  countenance  of  a  certain  young  lady  called  Miss  Rose,  who 
amused  herself  by  anticipation,  when  I  had  last  the  honour  of  seeing  her, 
with  the  changes  I  might  have  to  undergo,  could  she  have  heard  the  ex- 
clamations which  followed  the  examination  of  my  attire  !  "  This  won't 
do  !  That  you  can  never  wear  !  This  you  can  never  be  seen  in  !  IViat 
would  make  you  stared  at  as  a  curiosity  ! — Three  petticoats  !  no  one  wears 
more  than  one  ! — Stays  !  every  body  has  left  off  even  corsets  ! — Shift- 
sleeves  ?  not  a  soul  now  wears  even  a  chemise !"  &c.  &c.  In  short,  I 
found  all  that  I  possessed  seemed  so  hideously  old-fashioned,  or  so  comi- 
cally rustic,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  decreed  I  must  make  my  appearance 
in  the  grand  monde^  hopeless  of  success  in  exhibiting  myself  in  the  cos- 
iutne  FrangaiSj  I  gave  over  the  attempt,  and  ventured  to  come  forth  as  a 
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Gothic  Anglodse^  who  had  never  heard  of,  or  never  heeded,  the  reigning 
metamorphoses. 

****** 
As  to  my  engagements  ; — when  should  I  finish,  should  I  tell  of  all  that 
have  been  made  or  proposed,  even  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  week? 
The  civilities  I  have  met  with,  contrary  to  all  my  expectations,  have  not 
more  amazed  me  for  myself,  than  gratified  me  for  M.  d'Arblay,  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  kind,  I  might  say  distinguished,  reception  I  have  been 
favoured  with  by  those  to  whom  my  arrival  is  known. 

Your  favourite  hero  is  excessively  popular  at  this  moment  from  three 
successive  grand  events,  all  occurring  within  the  short  time  of  my  arri- 
val,— the  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace — the  Restoration  of  Sunday, 
and  Catholic  Worship — and  the  amnesty  of  the  Emigrants.  At  the  Opera 
Buffa,  the  loge  in  which  I  sat  was  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  First 
Consul  ,•  but  he  and  his  family  are  all  at  Malmaison. 

Adieu, 
My  dear  Miss  P.,  and  believe  me  ever. 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

F.  d'Arblay. 


JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

(addressed  to  dr.  eurney.) 

Paris,  April  1,  1802. 
Almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  was  much  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  the  ci-devant  Prince  de  Beauveau,  Madame  his  wife,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar  her  sister,  all  brought  by  Madame  d'Henin. 
If  gratified  in  the  first  instance  by  a  politeness  of  attention  so  little  my  due 
and  so  completely  beyond  my  expectations,  how  was  my  pleasure  en- 
hanced when  I  found  that  they  all  three  spoke  English  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  fluency,  and  how  pleased  also  at  the  pleasure  I  was  able  to  give 
them  in  reward  of  their  civility,  by  a  letter  1  had  brought  from  Mrs  Har- 
court,  which  was  received  with  the  warmest  delight  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Mortemar ;  and  a  message  from  a  young  lady  named  Elizabeth  with  the 
profoundest  gratitude. 

April  24. 

This  morning  Madame  d'Henin  was  so  kind  as  to  accompany  us  in 
making  our  visit  to  Madame  de  Beauveau  her  niece,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Mortemar.  We  found  them  at  home  with  M.  de  Beauveau,  and  they  in- 
dulged me  with  the  sight  of  their  children,  who  are  the  most  flourishing 
and  healthy  possible,  and  dressed  and  brought  up  with  English  plainness 
and  simplicity. 

The  visit  was  very  pleasant,  and  Madame  d'PIenin  made  a  party  for  us 
all  to  meet  again  the  next  day,  and  go  to  the  Opera  Buffa. 

Upon  our  entrance  into  the  Hotel  Marengo,  we  met  M.  Lajard,  who 
came  to  introduce  one  of  his  brothers  to  me.  and  to  ofler  us  places  in  a 
loge  to  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  We  went  late,  and  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  an  opera  of  which  I  know  not  the  name,  but  which  was  quite  in  the 
heroics,  though  the  airs  were  mixed  with  speeches  not  recitative.  All 
my  pleasure,  I  confess,  was  from  the  after-piece,  in  which  the  heroics 
were  omitted.     It  is  called  La  Maison  a  Vendre,  and  two  very  agreeable 

46* 
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singers  and  charming  actors,  Martin  and  Elleviou,  delighted  the  whole 
audience,  and  would  have  had  me  amongst  their  strongest  admirers  if  I 
were  capable  of  foUov/ing  them  in  the  words  which  make  so  much  the 
chief  charm  of  their  performiance ;  but  I  have  not  yet  acquired  the  use  of 
listening  with  much  profit  to  the  sense  conveyed  by  lengthened  tones  in 
the  French  language. 

M.  Charles  de  Poix  announced  to  us  that  Paesiello  was  just  arrived  in 
Paris. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Darner  and  the  Miss  B s  to 

Paris,  and  their  difficulty  to  get  introduced  to  the  First  Consul.  A  lady 
here  told  us  she  had  been  called  upon  by  Miss  B ,  who  had  com- 
plained with  much  energy  upon  this  subject,  saying,  "  We  have  been 
every  where — seen  every  thing — heard  every  body — beheld  such  sights  ! 
listened  to  such  discourse !  joined  such  society !  and  all  to  obtain  his 
notice  !  Don't  you  think  it  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  not  himself 
desire  to  see  Mrs.  Darner?" 

"  Madame,"  replied  the  lady,  "perhaps  if  you  had  done  but  half  this, 
the  First  Consul  might  have  desired  to  see  you  both." 

"  But  you  don't  imagine,"  answered  she,  laughing,  "  we  came  over  from 
England  to  see  you  ci-devants  7     We  can  see  such  as  you  at  home !" 

She  was  gone  before  our  arrival ;  and,  as  I  understand,  succeeded  at 
last  in  obtaining  an  introduction.     They  were  both,  Mrs.  Damer  and  Miss 

B ,  as  T  am  told,  very  gay  and  agreeable,  as  well  as  enterprising,  and 

extremely  well  repandues, 

April  25. 

I  was  not  much  better  in  the  evening,  but  the  party  for  the  Opera  Buffa 
being  formed  by  Madame  d'Henin  on  my  account,  my  going  was  indis- 
pensable. She  had  borrowed  the  loge  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  which,  being 
entailed  upon  the  family  d  pe/yetuiUy  has  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner continued  unalienated  through  the  whole  course  of  massacres  and  pro- 
scriptions to  the  present  day,  when  the  right  owner  possesses  it.  It  is  the 
largest  and  best  box,  except  that  v/hich  is  opposite  to  it  in  the  theatre. 

M.  and  Madame  de  Beauveau,  Mademoiselle  de ■,  and  M.  Mal- 

houet,  made  the  party  invited  ;  but  M.  Malhouet  failing,  M.  de  Guignes, 
formerly  ambassador  in  England,  took  his  place.  You  remember  him, 
my  dear  padre,  at  one  of  your  concerts  and  ses  gens.  Do  you  think  I 
could  help  recollecting  his  haste? 

The  opera  was  Le  Nozze  di  Dorina^  by  Sarti,  and  extremely  pretty  ; 

though  I  wished  it  had  been  as  new  to  M.  C. deP as  to  myself, 

for  then  he  would  not  have  divided  my  attention  by  obligingly  singing 
every  note  with  every  performer.  In  truth,  I  was  still  so  far  from  reco- 
vered from  thefatigne  of  my  journey,  that  I  was  lulled  to  a  drowsiness  the 
most  distressing,  before  the  end  of  the  second  act,  which  being  but  too  ob- 
vious, Madame  d'Henin  and  M.  d'Arblay  took  me  away  before  I  risked  a 
downright  nap  by  waiting  for  the  third. 

April  26. 

The  assembly  at  Madame  d'Henin's  was  one  of  the  most  select  and 
agreeable  at  which  I  was  ever  present.  Assembly,  however,  I  ought  not 
to  call  a  meeting  within  the  number  of  twenty.  But  I  was  uneasy  for  my 
poor  Alex.,  and  therefore  stole  away  as  soon  as  possible;  not,  however, 
till  Madame  de  Tesse  made  a  party  for  us  for  the  following  Thursday  at 

her  house,  nor  till  I  had  held  a  private  discourse  with  Mademoiselle  de 

upon  my  embarassment  as  to  Madame  de  Stael,  from  the  character  she  held 
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in  England ;  which  embarrassnaent  was  not  much  lightened  by  her  telling 
me  it  was  not  held  more  fair  in  France !  Yet,  that  every  where  the  real 
evil  is  highly  exaggerated  by  report,  envy,  and  party-spirit,  all  allow.  She 
gives,  however,  great  assemblies  at  which  all  Paris  assist,  and  though  not 
solicited  or  esteemed  by  her  early  friends  and  acquaintance,  she  is  admired 
and  pitied,  and  received  by  them.     I  would  she  were  gone  to  Copet  I 

Madame  de  Grandmaison,  a  very  favourite  friend  of  M.  d'Arblay,  came 
to  visit  me.  She  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  thought  very  clever 
and  agreeable;  but  I  was  too  much  disturbed  either  to  enjoy  or  judge  of 
her  conversation.  What  most  perplexed  me  at  this  period  was  the  follow- 
ing note  from  Madame  de  Stael. 

FROM  MADAME  DE  STAEL  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

je  voudrois  vous  temoigner  mon  empressement,  Madame,  et  je  crains 
d'etre  indiscretle.*  j'espere  que  vous  aurez  la  bonte  de  me  faire  dire  quand 
vous  serez  assez  remise  des  fatigues  de  votre  voyage  pour  que  je  puisse 
avoir  I'honneur  de  vous  voir  sans  vous  importuner. 

Neckee  Stael  de  H. 
Ce  4  florial.* 

How  is  it  possible  even  when  the  common  civility  of  a  card  for  her 
card  is  yet  unreturned,  that  she  could  have  brought  herself  thus  to  de- 
scend from  her  proud  heights  to  solicit  the  renewal  of  an  acquaintance 
broken  so  abruptly  in  England,  and  so  palpably  shunned  in  France?  Is 
it  that  the  regard  she  appeared  to  conceive  for  me  in  England  was  not  only 
sincere  but  constant?  If  so,  I  must  very  much  indeed  regret  a  waste  of 
kindness  her  character  and  conduct  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  repay, 
even  though  on  this  spot,  I  am  assured  all  her  misforiunes  are  aggravated, 
nay  caricatured  by  report,  and  that  she  exerts  her  utmost  influence  and 
calls  forth  her  best  talents,  upon  every  occasion  which  presents  itself  for 
serving  those  who  have  been  her  friends;  and  that,  notwithstanding  cir- 
cumstances and  disunion,  either  in  politics  or  morals,  may  have  made  them 
become  her  enemies.  Her  generosity  is  cited  as  truly  singular  upon  this 
head,  and  I  have  heard  histories  of  her  returning,  personally,  good  for 
evil  that  would  do  honour  to  any  character  living.  What  a  strangely 
complex  mixture,  my  dearest  father,  is  that  mixture  which  forms  human 
nature!  That  good,  or  rather  grand  qualities,  may  unite  with  almost 
every  frailty  ! 

After  much  deliberation  and  discussion,  my  French  master  composed 
the  following  answer: — 

"  Madame  d'Arblay  ne  peut  qu'etre  infiniment  flattee  de  I'extreme 
bonte  de  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Stael.  EUe  aura  tres  certainement  I'hon- 
neur de  se  presenter  chez  Madame  de  Stael  aussitot  que  possible." 

Cooler  than  this  it  was  not  easy  to  write,  and  the  ne  peut  qu'itre  is  a 
tour7iure  that  is  far  enough  from  flattering.  I  hope,  however,  it  will  pre- 
pare her  for  the  frozen  kind  of  intercouse  which  alone  can  have  place  be- 
tween us. 

Madame  d'Henin  took  us  to  a  place  called  Lafolie  de  Chartres,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  but  now  a  public  garden.  It  is  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  compared  with  what  it  formerly  boasted  of  grandeur;  the  river  cut 
through  it  is  nearly  dried  up  from  neglect  of  the  fountains ;  the  house  is 

*  Madame  de  Stael's  orthography  is  here  preserved. 
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turned  into  cake-rooms,  and  common  benches  are  placed  In  the  most  open 
parts  of  the  garden,  while  a  multitude  of  little  bridges  are  half  broken. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  this,  M.  d'Arblay  and  1,  with  our  Westhamble  rus- 
ticity, thought  it  was  probably  more  beautiful,  though  less  habitable,  than 
in  its  pristine  state  ;  for  the  grass  wildly  growing  was  verdant  and  refresh- 
ing, the  uncut  lilacs  were  lavish  of  sweets,  and  Nature  all  around  seemed 
luxuriantly  to  revel  over  the  works  of  art. 

As  1  wished  much  to  see  the  parade,  or  review,  which  was  to  take  place 
on  the  5th,  and  is  only  once  a  month,  we  were  forced  to  devote  the  prece- 
ding day  to  visits,  as  it  was  decreed  in  our  council  of  etiquette  that  I  could 
not  appear  in  a  place  where  I  might  be  seen  by  those  who  had  shown  me 
the  civility  of  beginning  an  acquaintance,  till  I  had  acknowledged  my  debt 
to  them. 


I  was  so  thoroughly  tired  when  I  returned  from  all  these  visits,  that  I 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  a  bed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  my  no 
small  discomposure  before  the  evening  was  closed  ;  for  in  a  close  cap,  my 
feet  in  their  native,  undraperied  state,  hidden  by  a  large,  long,  wrapping 
gown,  your  daughter,  my  dearest  Sir,  lay  reclined  on  a  bed,  when,  rather 
late  in  the  evening,  I  was  told  Madame  d'Henin  was  in  the  Salon.  I  was 
going  to  send  in  my  excuses,  while  I  rose  to  get  ready  for  waiting  upon 
her;  but  Alex,  flung  open  the  door,  and  seeing  where  I  was,  and  how  fa- 
tigued she  insisted  on  my  keeping  still,  and  came  to  my  bedside,  and  sat 
in  friendly  converse,  listening  to  the  history  of  my  morning  excursion,  till 
a  ring  at  the  bell  of  our  ante-room  made  me  desire  to  have  nobody  ad- 
mitted. Alex,  again,  however,  frisking  about,  prevented  Pauline,  my  little 
femme  de  chambre,  from  hearing  me,  and  she  announced  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  1 

You  may  easily  believe  this  name,  and  my  present  situation,  put  me 
into  no  small  commotion.  I  was  beseeching  Madame  d'Henin  to  go  to 
the  saloon  with  my  apologies,  when  Alex.,  whose  illness,  though  it  has 
diminished  his  strength  and  his  flesh,  has  left  his  spirits  as  wild  as  ever, 
called  out  to  proclaim  where  I  was,  and  while  Madame  Lafayette  was 
gently  moving  on,  flung  the  bed-room  door  wide  open,  saying,  "  Mamma 
is  here !"  Madame  Lafayette,  concluding,  I  suppose,  that  I  received  du 
mo?ide  in  the  French  manner,  immediately  presented  herself  at  the  door, 
where  1  had  no  resource  but  to  entreat  Madame  d'Henin,  who  is  her  inti- 
mate friend,  to  receive  her,  for  I  was  wholly  powerless,  with  my  unsan- 
daled  feet,  from  rising. 

Madame  d'Henin  now  brought  her  to  my  bedside,  where  nothing  could 
have  been  more  awkward  than  my  situation  ;  but  that  the  real  reverence 
I  had  conceived  for  her  character  and  her  virtues  made  the  sight  of  so 
singular  a  person,  her  condescension  in  the  visit,  and  her  goodness,  though 
lame,  in  mounting  three  pair  of  stairs,  give  me  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
that  by  animating  my  spirits,  endowed  me  with  a  courage  that  overcame 
all  difficulties  both  of  language  and  position,  and  enabled  me  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  her  kindness  and  my  respect  for  her  person,  with  some- 
thing far  nearer  to  fluency  and  clearness  than  any  thing  in  speech  I  have 
yet  attempted.  My  mind  instantly  presented  her  to  me,  torn  from  her 
beloved  family,  and  thrown  into  the  death-impending  prison  of  Robes- 
pierre; and  then  saved  by  his  timely  destruction  from  the  scaflx)ld,  and 
then  using  her  hardly-recovered  liberty  only  by  voluntarily  sacrificing  it 
to  be  immured  with  her  husband  in  the  dungeon  of  Olmutz.     Various  as 
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may  be  (he  opinions  of  the  politics  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  all  Europe,  I  be- 
lieve, concur  in  admiration  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  virtuous 
and  heroic  wife.  Indeed,  nothing  since  my  arrival  has  so  sensibly  grati- 
fied me,  from  without^  as  this  visit. 

Madame  Lafayette  is  the  daughter  of  the  ci-devant  Due  d'Ayen,  and 
consequently  niece  of  Madame  de  Tesse,  the  Due's  sister.  She  vi'as  mar- 
ried to  M.  de  Lafayette  when  she  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  By 
some  cold,  or  mismanagement,  and  total  want  of  exercise  in  the  prison  of 
Olmutz,  some  humour  has  fallen  into  one  of  her  ankles,  that,  though  it 
does  not  make  her  absolutely  lame,  causes  walking  to  be  so  painful  and 
difficult  to  her  that  she  moves  as  little  as  possible,  and  is  always  obliged 
to  have  a  stool  for  her  foot.  She  now  resides  with  M.  Lafayette  and  their 
three  children  entirely  in  the  country,  at  a  chateau  which  has  descended 
to  her  since  the  revolutionary  horrors  and  therefore  has  not  been  confis- 
cated, called  La  Grange.  They  never  come  to  Paris  but  upon  business 
of  positive  necessity.  She  had  arrived  only  this  morning  on  a  visit  to  her 
aunt,  Madame  de  Tesse,  to  make  some  preparations  for  the  approaching 
marriage  of  her  only  son. 

Her  youngest  daughter.  Mademoiselle  de  Lafayette,  accompanied  her. 
She  is  a  blooming  young  creature  of  English  fairness — as  we  English 
choose  to  say — with  a  bright  native  colour,  and  beautiful  light  hair; 
otherwise  with  but  indifferent  features,  and  not  handsome ;  yet  her  air, 
though  modest  even  to  the  extreme  that  borders  upon  bashfulness,  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  speaks  her  to  be  both  sensible  and  well  brought  up. 

Madame  de  Lafayette,  also,  is  by  no  means  handsome ;  but  has  eyes 
so  expressive,  so  large,  and  so  speaking,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  criticise  her 
other  features,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  at  them.  Her  manner 
is  calm  and  mild,  yet  noble.  She  is  respected  even  by  surrounding  infi- 
dels for  her  genuine  piety,  which,  in  the  true  character  of  true  religion,  is 
severe  only  for  herself,  lenient  and  cheerful  for  all  others.  I  do  not  say 
this  from  what  I  could  see  in  the  hour  she  was  so  good  as  to  pass  with 
me,  but  from  all  I  have  heard. 

I  regretted  extremely  that  M.  d'Arblay  was  not  within,  as  Madame 
Lafayette  is  most  deservedly  one  of  the  beings  he  reveres,  and  as  he  has 
the  happiness  to  be  enlisted  amongst  those  who  are  honoured  with  her 
regard. 

She  warmly  invited  me  to  La  Grange,  and  requested  me  to  name  an 
early  day  for  passing  some  time  there.  I  proposed  that  it  might  be  after 
the  marriage  had  taken  place,  as  till  then  all  foreign  people  or  subjects 
might  be  obtrusive.  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Apres? — 
c'est  vrai  ! — we  could  then  more  completely  enjoy  Madame  dWrblay's 
society  ;  for  we  must  now  have  continual  interruptions,  surrounded  as  we 
are  by  workmen,  goods,  chattels,  and  preparations  ;  so  that  there  would 
be  a  nail  to  hammer  between  almost  every  word:  and  yet,  as  we  are 
going  to  Auvergne,  after  the  ceremony,  it  will  be  so  long  before  a  meet- 
ing may  be  arranged,  that  I  believe  the  less  time  lost  the  better." 

I  knew  M.  d'Arblay  desired  this  acquaintance  for  me  too  earnestly  to 
offer  any  opposition  ;  and  I  was  too  much  charmed  with  its  opening  to 
make  any  myself:  it  was  therefore  determined  we  should  go  the  following 
week  to  La  Grange. 

{May  5.)  Again  a  full  day.  M.  d'Arblay  had  procured  us  three  tickets 
for  entering  the  apartments  at  the  Tuileries  to  see  the  parade  of  General 
Hulin,  now  high  in  actual  rank  and  service,  but  who  had  been  a  sous- 
qfficier  under  M.  d'Arblay's  command ;  our  third  ticket  was  for  Madame 
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d'Henin,  who  had  never  been  to  this  sight — nor,  indeed,  more  than  twice 
to  any  spectacle  since  her  return  to  France — till  my  arrival ;  but  she  is 
so  obliging  and  good  as  to  accept,  nay  to  seek,  every  thing  that  can 
amuse,  of  which  I  can  profit.  We  breakfasted  with  her  early,  and  were 
appointed  to  join  the  party  of  M.  le  Prince  de  Beauveau,  who  had  a  Gene- 
ral in  his  carriage,  through  whose  aid  and  instructions  we  hoped  to  escape 
all  difficulties. 

Accordingly  the  coach  in  which  they  went  was  desired  to  stop  at 
Madame  d'Henin's  door,  so  as  to  let  us  get  into  our  fiacre^  and  follow  it 
straight.  This  was  done,  and  our  precursor  stopped  at  the  gate  leading 
to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  The  De  Beauveaus,  Mademoiselle  de 
Mortemar,  and  their  attending  General,  alighted,  and  we  followed  their 
example  and  joined  them,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  their  General, 
at  the  sight  of  M.  d'Arblay,  suddenly  drew  back  from  conducting 
Madame  de  Beauveau,  and  flew  up  to  him.  They  had  been  ancient 
camarades^  but  had  not  met  since  M.  d'A.'s  emigration. 

The  crowd  was  great,  but  civil  and  well  dressed  ;  and  we  met  with  no 
impediment  till  we  came  to  the  great  entrance.  Alas,  I  had  sad  recol- 
lections of  sad  readings  in  mounting  the  steps  !  We  had  great  difficulty, 
notwithstanding  our  tickets,  in  making  our  way — I  mean  Madame  d'Henin 
and  ourselves,  for  Madame  de  Beauveau  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar 
having  an  officer  in  the  existing  military  to  aid  them,  were  admitted  and 
helped  by  all  the  attendants;  and  so  forwarded  that  we  wholly  lost  sight 
of  them,  till  we  arrived,  long  after,  in  the  apartment  destined  for  the  exhi- 
bition. This,  however,  was  so  crowded  that  every  place  at  the  windows 
for  seeing  the  parade  was  taken,  and  the  row  formed  opposite  to  see  the 
First  Consul  as  he  passes  through  the  room  to  take  horse,  was  so  thick 
and  threefold  filled,  that  not  a  possibility  existed  of  even  a  passing  peep. 
Madame  d'Henin  would  have  retired,  but  as  the  whole  scene  was  new  and 
curious  to  me,  I  prevailed  with  her  to  stay,  that  I  might  view  a  little  of 
the  costume  of  the  company ;  though  I  was  sorry  I  detained  her,  when  I 
saw  her  perturbed  spirits  from  the  recollections,  which,  I  am  sure, 
pressed  upon  her  on  re-entering  this  palace :  and  that  her  sorrows  were 
only  subdued  by  her  personal  indignation,  which  was  unconscious,  but 
yet  very  prominent,  to  find  herself  included  in  the  mass  of  the  crowd  in 
being  refused  all  place  and  distinction,  where,  heretofore,  she  was 
amongst  the  first  for  every  sort  of  courtesy.  Nothing  of  this,  however, 
was  said ;  and  you  may  believe  my  pity  for  her  was  equally  unuttered. 

We  seated  ourselves  now,  hopeless  of  any  other  amusement  than  seeing 
the  uniforms  of  the  passing  officers,  and  the  light  drapery  of  the  stationary 
ladies,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  by  any  means  so  notorious  nor  so 
common  as  has  been  represented  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  far  more  who 
are  decent  enough  to  attract  no  attention,  than  who  are  fashionable  enough 
to  call  for  it. 

During  this  interval  M.  d'Arblay  found  means,  by  a  ticket  lent  him  by 
M.  de  Narbonne,  to  enter  the  next  apartment,  and  there  to  state  our 
distress,  not  in  vain,  to  General  Hulin  ;  and  presently  he  returned,  accom- 
panied by  this  officer,  who  is,  I  fancy,  at  least  seven  feet  high,  and  was 
dressed  in  one  of  the  most  showy  uniforms  I  ever  saw.  M.  d'Arblay 
introduced  me  to  him.  He  expressed  his  pleasure  in  seeing  the  wife  of  his 
old  comrade,  and  taking  my  hand,  caused  all  the  crowd  to  make  way,  and 
conducted  me  into  the  apartment  adjoining  to  that  where  the  First  Consul 
receives  the  ambassadors,  with  a  flourish  of  manners  so  fully  displaying 
power  as  well  as  courtesy,  that  I  felt  as  if  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
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seven  champions  who  meant  to  mow  down  all  before  him,  should  any- 
impious  elf  dare  dispute  his  right  to  give  me  liberty,  or  to  show  me 
honour. 

He  put  me  into  the  first  place  in  the  apartment  which  was  sacred  to 
general  officers,  and  as  many  ladies  as  could  be  accommodated  in  two 
rows  only  at  the  windows.  M.  d'Arblay,  under  the  sanction  of  his  big 
friend,  followed  with  Madame  d'Henin  ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
joining Madame  de  Beauveau  and  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar,  who  were 
at  the  same  windows,  through  the  exertions  of  General  Songis. 

The  scene  now,  with  regard  to  all  that  was  present,  was  splendidly  gay 
and  highly  animating.  The  room  was  full,  but  not  crowded,  with  officers 
of  rank  in  sumptuous  rather  than  rich  uniforms,  and  exhibiting  a  martial 
air  that  became  their  attire,  which,  however,  generally  speaking,  was  too 
gorgeous  to  be  noble. 

Our  v/indow  was  that  next  to  the  consular  apartment,  in  which  Bona- 
parte was  holding  a  levee,  and  it  was  close  to  the  steps  ascending  to  it ; 
by  which  means  we  saw  all  the  forms  of  the  various  exits  and  entrances, 
and  had  opportunity  to  examine  every  dress  and  every  countenance  that 
passed  and  repassed.  This  was  highly  amusing,  I  might  say  historic, 
where  the  past  history  and  the  present  office  were  known. 

Sundry  footmen  of  the  First  Consul,  in  very  fine  liveries,  were  attending 
to  bring  or  arrange  chairs  for  whoever  required  them  ;  various  peace- 
officers,  superbly  begilt,  paraded  occasionally  up  and  down  the  chamber, 
to  keep  the  ladies  to  their  windows  and  the  gentlemen  to  their  ranks,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  passage  or  lane  through  which  the  First  Consul  was  to 
walk  upon  his  entrance,  clear  and  open  ;  and  several  gentlemanlike  looking 
persons,  whom  in  former  times  I  should  have  supposed  pages  of  the  back 
stairs,  dressed  in  black,  with  gold  chains  hanging  round  their  necks, 
and  medallions  pending  from  them,  seemed  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
door  itself,  leading  immediately  to  the  audience  chamber  of  the  First 
Consul. 

But  what  was  most  prominent  in  commanding  notice,  was  the  array  of 
the  aides-de-camp  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  so  almost  furiously  striking, 
that  all  other  vestments,  even  the  most  gaudy,  appeared  suddenly  under 
a  gloomy  cloud  when  contrasted  with  its  brightness.  We  were  long 
viewing  them  before  we  could  discover  what  they  were  to  represent,  my 
three  lady  companions  being  as  new  to  this  scene  as  myself;  but  after- 
wards M.  d'Arblay  starting  forward  to  speak  to  one  of  them,  brought  him 
across  the  lane  to  me,  and  said  "  General  Lauriston." 

His  kind  and  faithful  friendship  to  M.  d'Arblay,  so  amiably  manifested 
upon  his  late  splendid  embassy  to  England,  made  me  see  him  with  great 
pleasure.  It  was  of  course  but  for  a  moment,  as  he  was  amongst  those 
who  had  most  business  upon  their  hands.  General  d'Hennezel  also  came 
to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  three  or  four  others  whom  M.  d'Arblay 
named,  but  whom  I  have  forgotten.  Indeed,  I  was  amazed  at  the  number 
of  old  friends  by  whom  he  was  recognised,  and  touched  far  more  than  I 
can  express,  to  see  him  in  his  old  coat  and  complete  undress,  accosted 
by  his  fine  (former)  brethren,  in  all  their  new  and  beautiful  costume,  with 
an  eagerness  of  regard  that,  resulting  from  first  impulse,  proved  their  judg- 
ment, or  rather  knowledge  of  his  merits,  more  forcibly  than  any  professions, 
however  warm,  could  have  done.  He  was  indeed,  after  the  aides-de- 
camp,  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  apartment,  from  contrasting  as  much 
with  the  general  herd  by  being  the  plainest  and  worst  dressed,  as  they  did 
by  being  the  gayest  and  most  showy. 
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General  Lauriston  is  a  very  handsome  man,  and  of  a  very  pleasing 
and  amiable  countenance;  and  his  manly  air  carried  off  the  frippery  of 
his  trappings,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  almost  to  advantage.' 

While  this  variety  of  attire,  of  carriage,  and  of  physiognomy  amused 
us  in  facing  the  passage  prepared  for  the  First  Consul,  we  were  occupied, 
whenever  we  turned  round,  by  seeing  from  the  window  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  filling  with  troops. 

In  the  first  row  of  females  at  the  window  where  we  stood,  were  three 
ladies  who,  by  my  speaking  English  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mortemar  and 
Madame  de  Beauveau,  discovered  my. country,  and,  as  I  have  since  heard, 
gathered  my  name;  and  here  I  blush  to  own  how  unlike  was  the  result  to 
what  one  of  this  nation  might  have  experienced  from  a  similar  discovery 
in  England  ;  for  the  moment  it  was  buzzed  "  c'est  une  etrangere  c'est  une 
Anglaisej'"'  every  one  tried  to  place,  to  oblige,  and  to  assist  me,  and  yet 
no  one  looked  curious,  or  stared  at  me.  Ah,  my  dear  Padre,  do  you  not 
a  little  fear,  in  a  contrasted  situation,  no  one  would  have  tried  to  place, 
oblige,  or  assist,  yet  every  one  would  have  looked  curious  and  stared  1 
Well,  there  are  virtues  as  well  as  defects  of  all  classes  ;  and  John  Bull 
can  fight  so  good  a  battle  for  his  share  of  the  former,  that  he  need  not  be 
utterly  cast  down  in  acknowledging  now  and  then  a  ksv  of  the  latter. 

The  best  view  from  the  window  to  see  the  marching  forward  of  the 
troops  was  now  bestowed  upon  me,  and  I  vainly  offered  it  to  the  ladies  of 
my  own  party,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  sight  was  as  new  as  to  myself. 
The  three  unknown  ladies  began  conversing  with  me,  and,  after  a  little 
general  talk,  one  of  them  with  sudden  importance  of  manner,  in  a  tone 
slow  but  energetic,  said, 

"  Avez-vous  vu,  Madame,  le  Premier  Consul  ?" 

"  Pas  encore,  Madame." 

"  C'est  sans  doute  ce  que  vous  souhaitez  le  plus,  Madame  ?" 

*'  Oui,  Madame." 

"  Voulez-vous  le  voir  parfaitment  bien,  et  tout  a  fait  h.  votre  aise?" 

"  Je  le  desire  beaucoup,  Madame." 

She  then  told  me  to  keep  my  eyes  constantly  upon  her,  and  not  an  in- 
stant to  lose  sight  of  her  movements ;  and  to  suffer  no  head,  in  the  press 
that  would  ensue  when  the  First  Consul  appeared,  to  intervene  between 
us.  "  Faites  comme  cela,  Madame,"  continued  she  ;  "  et  vous  le  verrez 
bien,  bien ;  car,"  added  she,  solemnly,  and  putting  her  hand  on  her 
breast, — "  moi — je  vais  lui  parler  !" 

I  was  much  surprised,  indeed,  and  could  only  conclude  I  was  speaking 
to  a  wife,  sister,  or  cousin  at  least,  of  one  of  the  other  consuls,  or  of  some 
favourite  minister.  "  Et  lui,  Madame,  il  me  repondra  ;  vous  I'entendrez 
parler,  Madame,  oui,  vous  I'entendrez !  car  il  est  bon,  bon  ! — bon  homme 
tout  a  fait  et  affable ! — O  affable ! — oui,  vous  I'entendrez  parler." 

I  thanked  her  very  much,  but  it  was  difficult  to  express  as  much  satis- 
faction as  she  displayed  herself.  You  may  suppose,  however,  how^  cu- 
rious I  felt  for  such  a  conversation,  and  how  scrupulously  I  followed  her 
injunctions  of  watching  her  motions.  A  little  squat  good-humoured  lady, 
with  yellow  flowers  over  a  mob  cap  upon  her  hair;  who  had  little  sunken 
eyes,  concise  nose,  and  a  mouth  so  extended  by  perpetual  smiling,  that, 
hardly  leaving  an  inch  for  the  cheek,  it  ran  nearly  into  the  ear,  on  my 
other  side  now  demanded  my  attention  also,  and  told  me  she  came  regu- 
larly every  month  to  the  great  review,  that  she  might  always  bring  some 
friend  who  wanted  to  see  it.  I  found  by  this  she  was  a  person  of  some 
power^  some  influence,  at  least,  and  not  entirely  averse  to  having  it  known. 
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She  was  extremely  civil  to  me ;  but  as  my  other  friend  had  promised  me 
so  singular  a  regale,  I  had  not  much  voluntary  time  to  spare  for  her;  this, 
however,  appeared  to  be  no  impediment  to  that  she  was  so  obliging  as  to 
determine  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  she  talked  on,  satisfied  with  my  ac- 
quiescence to  her  civility,  till  a  sort  of  bustle  just  before  us  making  me 
look  a  little  sharp,  she  cried — 

"  Vous  le  voyez,  Madame  !" 

«  Qui  ]"  exclaimed  I,  "  Le  Premier  Consul  ?" 

"  Mais  non  ! — pas  encore  ; — mais — ce — ce  monsieur  la  !" 

I  looked  at  her  to  see  whom  I  was  to  remark,  and  her  eyes  led  me  to  a 
tall,  large  figure,  with  a  broad  gold-laced  hat,  who  was  clearing  the  lane 
which  some  of  the  company  had  infringed,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  and 
an  air  and  manner  of  such  authority  as  a  chief  constable  might  exert  in 
an  English  riot. 

"  Oui,  Madame,"!  answered,  not  conceiving  why  I  was  to  look  at  him; 
"  je  le  vois  ce  Monsieur ;  il  est  bien  grand  !" 

"  Oui,  Madame,"  replied  she,  with  a  yet  widened  smile,  and  a  look  of 
lively  satisfaction  ;  "  il  est  bien  grand  !     Vous  le  voyez  bien  ?" 

"  Mais  oui :  et  il  est  tres  bien  mis  !" 

"  Oui  surement !  vous  etes  sure  que  vous  le  voyez?" 

"  Bien  sure,  Madame, — mais,  il  a  un  air  d'autorite,  il  me  semble."  "  Oui, 
Madame;  et  bientot  il  ira  dans  I'autre  apperrtement!  il  verra  le  Premier 
Consul !" 

"  O,  fort  bien  !"  cried  I,  quite  at  a  loss  what  she  meant  me  to  under- 
stand, till  at  last,  fixing  first  him,  and  then  me,  she  expressively  said — 

"  Madame,  c'est  mon  mari !" 

The  grin  now  was  distended  to  the  very  utmost  limits  of  the  stretched 
lips,  and  the  complacency  of  her  countenance  forcibly  said,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  me  now  ?"  My  countenance,  however,  was  far  more  clever 
than  my  head,  if  it  made  her  any  answer.  But,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
own  admiration  of  a  gentleman  who  seemed  privileged  to  speak  roughly, 
and  push  violently  whoever,  by  a  single  inch,  passed  a  given  barrier,  she 
imagined,  I  believe,  that  to  belong  to  him  entitled  her  to  be  considered  as 
sharing  his  prowess ;  she  seemed  even  to  be  ])articipating  in  the  merits  of 
his  height  and  breadth,  though  he  could  easily  have  put  her  into  his  pocket. 

Not  perceiving,  as  I  imagine,  all  the  delight  of  felicitation  in  my  coun- 
tenance that  she  had  expected,  her  own  fell,  in  a  disappointed  pause,  into 
as  much  of  length  as  its  circular  form  would  admit  of;  it  recovered,  how- 
ever, in  another  minute,  its  full  merry  rotundity,  by  conjecturing,  as  I 
have  reason  to  think,  that  the  niggardliness  of  my  admiration  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  doubt  of  her  assertions;  for,  looking  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion that  demanded  my  attention,  she  poked  her  head  under  the  arm  of  a 
tall  grenadier,  stationed  to  guard  our  window,  and  trying  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  object  of  her  devotion,  called  out,  in  an  accent  of  tenderness, 
"M'Ami!  M'Ami!" 

The  surprise  she  required  was  now  gratified  in  full,  though  what  she 
concluded  to  be  excited  by  her  happiness,  was  simply  the  effect  of  so  ca- 
ressing a  public  address  from  so  diminutive  a  little  creature  to  so  gigantic 
a  big  one.  Three  or  four  times  the  soft  sound  was  repeated  ere  it  reached 
the  destined  ear,  through  the  hubbub  created  by  his  own  loud  and  rough 
manner  of  calling  to  order ;  but,  when  at  last  he  caught  the  gentle  appel 
lation,  and  looked  down  upon  her,  it  was  with  an  eyebrow  so  scowling,  a 
mouth  so  pouting,  and  an  air  that  so  rudely  said,  "  What  the  D —  do  you 
want?'''  that  I  was  almost  afraid  he  would  have  taken  her  between  his 
VOL.  II.  47 
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thumb  and  finger,  and  given  her  a  shake.  However,  he  only  grumbled 
out,  "  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done  ?"  A  little  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  she  gen- 
tly  stammered,  "M'Ami, — le — le  Premier  Consul,  ne  vient-il  pas?"  "Oui! 
oui !"  was  blustered  in  reply,  with  a  look  that  completed  the  phrase  by 
'-'•  you  fool  you  T''  though  the  voice  left  it  unfinished. 

Not  disconcerted  even  yet,  though  rather  abashed,  she  turned  to  me 
with  a  pleased  grin  that  showed  her  proud  of  his  noble  ferociousness,  and 
said,  "  C'est  mon  mari,  Madame !"  as  if  still  fearful  I  was  not  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  grandeur  of  her  connexion.  "  M'ami"  having  now  cleared 
the  passage  by  ranging  all  the  company  in  two  direct  lines,  the  officers  of 
highest  rank  w^ere  assembled,  and  went  in  a  sort  of  procession  into  the 
inner  apartment  to  the  audience  of  the  First  Consul.  During  the  time  this 
lasted,  some  relaxation  of  discipline  ensued,  and  the  gentlemen  from  the 
opposite  row  ventured  to  approach  and  peep  at  the  windows  with  the 
ladies ;  but  as  soon  as  the  generals  descended  from  the  steps  they  had 
mounted,  their  short  conference  being  over,  "  M'ami"  again  appeared,  to 
the  inexpressible  gratification  of  his  loving  little  mate,  again  furiously 
hustled  every  one  to  his  post ;  and  the  flags,  next,  as  I  think,  were  carried 
in  procession  to  the  inner  apartment,  but  soon  after  brought  back. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  then  passed  us  to  enter  the  audience  chamber, 
with  a  look  so  serious,  an  air  so  depressed,  that  I  have  not  been  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  he  was  that  very  night  taken  very  ill. 

The  last  object  for  whom  the  way  was  cleared  was  the  Second  Consul, 
Cambaceres,  who  advanced  with  a  stately  and  solemn  pace,  slow,  regular, 
and  consequential ;  dressed  richly  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  never  looking 
to  the  right  or  left,  but  wearing  a  mien  of  fixed  gravity  and  importance. 
He  had  several  persons  in  his  suite,  who,  I  think,  but  am  not  sure,  were 
ministers  of  state. 

At  length  the  two  human  hedges  were  finally  formed,  the  door  of  the 
audience  chamber  was  thrown  wide  open  with  a  commanding  crash,  and 
a  vivacious  officer — sentinel — or  1  know  not  what,  nimbly  descended  the 
three  steps  into  our  apartm.ent,  and  placing  himself  at  the  side  of  the  door, 
with  one  hand  spread  as  high  as  possible  above  his  head,  and  the  other 
extended  horizontally,  called  out  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  voice,  "  Le 
Premier  Consul !" 

You  will  easily  believe  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  obtain  attention  ; 
not  a  soul  either  spoke  or  stirred  as  he  and  his  suite  passed  along,  which 
was  so  quickly  that,  had  I  not  been  placed  so  near  the  door,  and  had  not 
all  about  me  facilitated  my  standing  foremost,  and  being  least  crowd-ob- 
structed, I  could  hardly  have  seen  him.  As  it  was,  I  had  a  view  so  near, 
though  so  brief,  of  his  face,  as  to  be  very  much  struck  by  it.  It  is  of  a 
deeply  impressive  cast,  pale  even  to  sallowness,  while  not  only  in  the  eye 
but  in  every  feature — care,  thought,  melancholy,  and  meditation  are 
strongly  marked,  with  so  much  of  character,  nay,  genius,  and  so  pene- 
trating a  seriousness,  or  rather  sadness,  as  powerfully  to  sink  into  an  ob- 
server's mind. 

Yet,  though  the  busts  and  medallions  I  have  seea  are,  in  general,  such 
good  resemblances  that  I  think  I  should  have  known  him  untold,  he 
has  by  no  means  the  look  to  be  expected  from  Bonaparte,  but  rather  that 
of  a  profoundly  studious  and  contemplative  man,  who  "  o'er  books  con- 
sumes" not  only  the  "  midnight  oil"  but  his  own  daily  strength,  "  and 
wastes  the  puny  body  to  decay"  by  abstruse  speculation  and  theoretic 
plans  or  rather  visions,  ingenious  but  not  practicable.  But  the  look  of  the 
commander  who  heads  his  own  army,  who  fights  his  own  battles,  who 
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conquers  every  difficulty  by  personal  exertion,  who  executes  all  he  plans, 
who  performs  even  all  he  suggests ;  whose  annbition  is  of  the  most  enter- 
prising, and  whose  bravery  is  of  the  most  daring  cast : — this,  which  is  the 
look  to  be  expected  from  his  situation,  and  the  exploits  which  have  led  to 
it,  the  spectator  watches  for  in  vain.  The  plainness,  also,  of  his  dress,  so 
conspicuously  contrasted  by  the  finery  of  all  around  him,  conspires  forcibly 
with  his  countenance,  so  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  hue  of  thought,"  to 
give  him  far  more  the  air  of  a  student  than  a  warrior. 

The  intense  attention  with  which  I  fixed  him  in  this  short  but  complete 
view  made  me  entirely  forget  the  lady  who  had  promised  me  to  hold 
him  in  conference.  VVhen  he  had  passed,  however,  she  told  me  it  was 
upon  his  return  she  should  address  him,  as  he  was  too  much  hurried  to  be 
talked  with  at  the  moment  of  going  to  the  parade.  I  was  glad  to  find  my 
chance  not  over,  and  infinitely  curious  to  know  what  was  to  follow. 

The  review  I  shall  attempt  no  description  of.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  no  fondness  for  its  oblect.  It  was  far  more  superb  than 
any  thing  I  had  ever  beheld ;  but  while  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  animated  others,  it  only  saddened  me ;  and  all  of  past  reflection,  all 
of  future  dread,  made  the  whole  grandeur  of  the  martial  scene,  and  all  the 
delusive  seduction  of  martial  music,  fill  my  eyes  frequently  with  tears,  but 
not  regale  my  poor  muscles  with  one  single  smile. 

Bonaparte,  mounting  a  beautiful  and  spirited  white  horse,  closely  en- 
circled by  his  glittering  aides-de-camp,  and  accompanied  by  his  generals, 
rode  round  the  ranks,  holding  his  bridle  indifferently  in  either  hand,  and 
seeming  utterly  careless  of  the  prancing,  rearing,  or  other  freaks  of  his 
horse,  insomuch  as  to  strike  some  who  were  near  me  with  a  notion  of  his 
being  a  bad  horseman.  I  am  the  last  to  be  a  judge  upon  this  subject ; 
but  as  a  remarker,  he  only  appeared  to  me  a  man  who  knew  so  well  he 
could  manage  the  animal  when  he  pleased,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  worth 
his  while  to  keep  constantly  in  order  what  he  knew,  if  urged,  or  provoked, 
he  could  subdue  in  a  moment. 

Precisely  opposite  to  the  window  at  which  I  was  placed,  the  Chief 
Consul  stationed  himself  after  making  his  round  ;  and  thence  he  presented 
some  swords  of  honour,  spreading  out  one  arm  with  an  air  and  mien 
which  changed  his  look  from  that  of  scholastic  severity  to  one  that  was 
highly  military  and  commanding. 

Just  as  the  consular  band,  with  iheir  brazen  drums  as  well  as  trumpets, 
marched  facing  the  First  Consul,  the  sun  broke  suddenly  out  from  the 
clouds  which  had  obscured  it  all  the  morning ;  and  the  effect  was  so  ab- 
rupt and  so  dazzling  that  I  could  not  help  observing  it  to  my  friend,  the 
wife  of  m'ami,  who,  eyeing  me  with  great  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  the 
compassion  of  contempt,  said, — 

'' Est-ce  que  vous  ne  savez  pas  cela,  Madame?  Des  que  le  Premier 
Consul  vient  a  la  parade,  le  soleil  vient  aussi !  II  a  beau  pleuvoir  tout  le 
matin ;  c'est  egal,  il  n'a  qu'a  paroitre,  et  toute  de  suite  il  fait  beau." 

I  apologized  for  my  ignorance ;  but  doubt  whether  it  was  forgiven. 

The  review  over,  the  Chief  Consul  returned  to  the  palace.  The  lines 
were  again  formed,  and  he  re-entered  our  apartment  with  his  suite.  As 
soon  as  he  approached  our  window,  I  observed  my  first  acquaintance  start 
a  little  forward.  I  was  now  all  attention  to  her  performance  of  her  pro- 
mise and  just  as  he  reached  us  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  present  him 
— a  petition ! 

The  enigma  of  the  conference  was  now  solved,  and  I  laughed  at  my 
own  wasted  expectation.     Luijparler^  however  the  lady  certainly  did;  so 
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far  she  kept  her  word  ;  for  when  he  had  taken  the  scroll,  and  was  passing 
on,  she  rushed  out  of  the  line,  and  planting  herself  immediately  before  him 
so  as  to  prevent  his  walking  on,  screamed,  rather  than  spoke,  for  her  voice 
was  shrill  with  impetuosity  to  be  heard  and  terror  of  failure,  "  C'est  pour 
mon  fils  !  vous  me  I'avez  promis  !" 

The  First  Consul  stopped  and  spoke ;  but  not  loud  enough  for  me  to 
hear  his  voice ;  while  his  aides-de-camp  and  the  attending  generals  sur- 
rounding him  more  closely,  all  in  a  breath  rapidly  said  to  the  lady,  "  Votre 
nom,  Madame,  votre  nom  !"  trying  to  disengage  the  Consul  from  her  im- 
portunity, in  which  they  succeeded,  but  not  with  much  ease,  as  she  seemed 
purposing  to  cling  to  him  till  she  got  his  personal  answer.  He  faintly 
smiled  as  he  passed  on,  but  looked  harassed  and  worn  ;  while  she,  turning 
to  me,  with  an  exulting  face  and  voice,  exclaimed,  "  Je  I'aurai !  je  I'aurai !" 

meaning  what  she  had  petitioned  for — "  car tons  ces  Generaux 

m'ont  demande  mon  nom!"     Could  any  inference  be  clearer? 

The  moment  the  Chief  Consul  had  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the 
inner  apartment,  the  gentlemen  in  black  with  gold  chains  gave  a  general 
hint  that  all  the  company  must  depart,  as  the  ambassadors  and  the  minis- 
ters were  now  summoned  to  their  monthly  public  audience  with  the  Chief 
Consul.  The  crowd,  however,  was  so  great,  and  Madame  d'Henin  was 
so  much  incommoded,  and  half  ill,  I  fear,  by  internal  suffering,  that  M. 
d'Arblay  procured  a  pass  for  us  by  a  private  door  down  to  a  terrace  lead- 
ing to  a  quiet  exit  from  the  palace  into  the  Tuileries'  garden. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BURNEY. 

Paris,  1802. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

With  the  nearest  relatives  now  existing  of  M.  d'Arblay  I  am  myself 
more  pleased  than  I  can  tell  you.  We  have  spent  a  fortnight  at  Joigny, 
and  found  them  all  awaiting  us  with  the  most  enthusiastic  determination 
to  receive  with  open  arms  and  open  heart  the  choice  and  the  offspring  of 
their  returned  exile.  Their  kindness  has  truly  penetrated  me ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  family,  the  uncle  and  the  aunt,  are  so  charming  as  well  as 
so  worthy,  that  I  could  have  remained  with  them  for  months  had  not  the 
way  of  life  which  their  residence  in  a  country  town  has  forced  them  to 
adopt,  been  utterly  at  war  with  all  that,  to  me,  makes  peace,  and  happi- 
ness, and  cheerfulness,  namely,  the  real  domestic  life  of  living  with  my 
own  small  but  all-sufficient  family.  I  have  never  loved  a  dissipated  life, 
which  it  is  no  virtue  in  me,  therefore,  to  relinquish ;  but  I  now  far  less 
than  ever  can  relish  it,  and  know  not  how  to  enjoy  anything  away  from 
home,  except  by  distant  intervals ;  and  then  with  that  real  moderation,  I 
am  so  far  from  being  a  misanthrope  or  sick  of  the  world,  that  I  have  real 
pleasure  in  mixed  society.  It  is  difficult,  however,  in  the  extreme,  to  be 
able  to  keep  to  such  terms.  M.  d'Arblay  has  so -many  friends,  and  an 
acquaintance  so  extensive,  that  the  mere  common  decencies  of  established 
etiquettes  demand,  as  yet,  nearly  all  my  time ;  and  this  has  been  a  true 
fatigue  both  to  my  body  and  my  spirits. 

I  am  now  endeavouring  to  make  an  arrangement,  after  a  fashion  of  my 
own,  to  put  an  end  to  these  claims,  at  least,  to  their  being  fulfilUd.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  have  a  far  better  chance  to  do  well  by  those  I  mix  with,  as 
well  as  by  myself,  if  I  succeed  ;  for  my  voice  is  as  wearied  of  pronouncing 
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as  my  brain  is  wearied  in  searching  words  to  pronounce.  All  I  experi- 
enced, however,  from  company,  interruption,  and  visiting  at  Paris  was  so 
short  of  what  I  found  at  Joigny,  that,  in  the  comparison,  I  seemed  com- 
pletely mistress  of  my  time ;  for  at  Joigny  T  can  truly  affirm  I  never  had 
one  hour,  or  even  half  a  one,  to  myself.  By  myself  I  mean  to  our  three 
selves. 

M.  d'Arblay  is  related,  though  very  distantly,  to  a  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  three-quarters  are  his  friends  or  acquaintance ;  and  all  of 
them  came,  first,  to  see  me ;  next,  to  know  how  I  did  after  the  journey ; 
next,  were  all  to  be  waited  upon  in  return  ;  next,  came  to  thank  me  for 
my  visit;  next,  to  know  how  the  air  of  Joigny  agreed  with  me;  next,  to 
make  a  little  further  acquaintance;  and,  finally,  to  make  a  visit  of  conge. 
And  yet  all  were  so  civil,  so  pleasant,  and  so  pleased  with  my  Monsieur's 
return,  that  could  I  have  lived  three  lives,  so  as  to  have  had  some  respite, 
I  could  not  have  found  fault;  for  it  was  scarcely  ever  with  the  individual 
intruder,  but  with  the  continuance  or  repetition  of  interruption. 

F.  D'A. 


ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  PLANTA  FOR  THE  QUEEN  AND  PRINCESSES. 

Passy,  December  19,  1802. 

Rarely,  indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Planta,  I  have  received  more  pleasure 
than  from  your  last  most  truly  welcome  letter,  with  assurances  so  un- 
speakably seasonable.  I  had  it  here  at  Passy  the  5th  day  after  its  date. 
I  thank  you  again  and  again,  but  oh !  how  I  thank  God ! 

Permit  me  now  to  go  back  to  Joigny,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
account  of  two  very  interesting  acquaintances  we  made  there.  The  first 
was  Colonel  Louis  Bonaparte,  youngest  brother  but  one,  (Jerome)  of  the 
First  Consul.  His  regiment  was  quartered  at  Joigny,  where  he  happened 
to  be  upon  our  last  arrival  at  that  town,  and  where  the  first  visit  he  made 
was  to  M.  Bazille,  the  worthy  maternal  uncle  of  M.  d'Arblay.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  the  most  serious  demeanour,  a  grave  yet  pleasing  counte- 
nance, and  the  most  reserved  yet  gentlest  manners.  His  conduct  in  the 
small  town  (for  France)  of  Joigny  was  not  merely  respectable,  but  exem- 
plary; he  would  accept  no  distinction  in  consequence  of  his  powerful  con- 
nexions, but  presented  himself  everywhere  with  the  unassuming  modesty 
of  a  young  man  who  had  no  claims  beyond  what  he  might  make  by  his 
own  efforts  and  merits.  He  discouraged  all  gaming,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants are  extremely  prone,  by  always  playing  low  himself;  and  he  dis- 
countenanced parade,  by  never  suffering  his  own  servant  to  wait  behind 
his  chair  where  he  dined.  He  broke  up  early  both  from  table  and  from 
play ;  was  rigid  in  his  attentions  to  his  military  duties,  strict  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  officers  as  well  as  men,  and  the  first  to  lead  the  way  in  every 
decency  and  regularity.  When  to  this  I  add  that  his  conversation  is  sen- 
sible, and  well  bred,  yet  uncommonly  diffident,  and  that  but  twenty-three 
summers  have  yet  rolled  over  his  head,  so  much  good  sense,  forbearance, 
and  propriety,  in  a  situation  so  open  to  flattery,  ambition,  or  vanity,  ob- 
tained, as  they  merited,  high  consideration  and  perfect  good  will. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him,  for  he  came  to  sit  by  me 
both  before  and  after  his  card-party  wherever  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
him ;  and  his  quiet  and  amiable  manners,  and  rational  style  of  discourse, 

47* 
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made  him  a  great  loss  to  our  society,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Paris, 
upon  the  near  approach  of  the  event  which  gave  him  a  son  and  heir.  He 
was  very  kind  to  my  little  Alex.,  whom  he  never  saw  without  embracing, 
and  he  treated  M.  d'Arblay  with  a  marked  distinction  extremely  gratifying 
to  me. 

The  second  acquaintance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  a  lady,  Madame  de 
Souza.*  She  soon  found  the  road  to  my  good  will  and  regard,  for  she 
told  me  that  she,  with  another  lady,  had  been  fixed  upon  by  M.  del  Campo, 
my  old  sea-visiter,  for  the  high  honour  of  aiding  him  in  his  reception  of 
the  first  lady  of  our  land  and  her  lovely  daughters,  upon  the  Grand  Fete 
which  he  gave  upon  the  dearest  and  most  memorable  of  occasions ;  and  she 
spoke  with  such  pleasure  and  gratitude  of  the  sweet  condescension  she  then 
experienced,  that  she  charmed  and  delighted  me,  and  we  struck  up  an  in- 
timacy without  further  delay.  Our  theme  was  always  ready,  and  I  only 
regretted  that  I  could  see  her  but  seldom,  as  she  lived  two  or  three  miles  out 
of  Joigny,  at  Cesy,  in  a  small  chateau  of  la  ci-devant  Princesse  de  Beau- 
fremont,  a  lady  with  whom  I  had  had  the  honour  of  making  acquaintance 
in  Paris,  and  who  is  one  of  those  who  suffered  most  during  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution.  At  the  dreadful  period  when  all  the  rage  was  to  burn  the 
property  and  title-deeds  of  the  rich  and  high-born,  her  noble  chateau,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  France,  was  utterly  consumed,  and  all  her 
papers,  that  no  record  of  her  genealogy  might  remain,  were  committed 
with  barbarous  triumph,  to  the  flames :  yet  was  this,  such  is  her  unhappy 
fate,  the  least  of  her  misfortunes  ;  her  eldest  daughter,  a  beautiful  young 
creature,  upon  whom  she  doated,  was  in  the  chateau  at  this  horrible  period, 
and  forced  to  make  her  escape  with  such  alarm  and  precipitance,  that  she 
never  recovered  from  the  excess  of  her  terror,  which  robbed  her  of  her 
life  before  she  was  quite  seventeen  years  of  age  ! 

Around  the  small  and  modest  chateau  de  Cesy,  in  which  Madame  de 
Beaufremont  and  her  youngest  and  now  only  daughter,  Madame  de  Liste- 
nois,  at  present  reside,  the  grounds  have  been  cultivated  in  the  English 
style  ;  and  the  walks,  now  shady,  now  open,  now  rising,  now  descending, 
with  water,  bridges,  cascades  and  groves,  and  occasional  fine  picturesque 
views  from  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  are  all  laid  out  with  taste  and  pretty 
effects.  We  strolled  over  them  with  a  large  party,  till  we  came  to  a  little 
recess.  Madame  de  Beaufremont  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  we  sepa- 
rated from  the  company  to  enter  it  together,  and  she  showed  me  an  urn 
surrounded  with  cypress  trees  and  weeping  willows,  watered  by  a  clear, 
small,  running  rivulet,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her  first-born  and 
early-lost  lamented  daughter. 

Poor  lady  1  she  seems  entirely  resigned  to  all  the  rest  of  her  depriva- 
tions, but  here  the  wound  is  incurable  !  yet,  this  subject  apart,  she  is  cheer- 
ful, loves  society,  or  rather  social  discourse,  with  a  chosen  iew,  and  not 
only  accepts  with  pleasure  whatever  may  enliven  her,  but  exerts  herself 
to  contribute  all  that  is  in  her  power  to  the  entertainment  of  others.  She 
has  still  preserved  enough  from  the  wreck  of  her  possessions  to  live  ele- 
gantly, though  not  splendidly;  and  her  table  is  remarkably  well  served. 
She  has  a  son-in-law,  M.  de  Listenois,  whom  I  did  not  see ;  but  her  re- 
maining daughter,  Madame  de  Listenois,  is  a  very  fine  young  woman. 
Madame  de  Souza  has  spent  the  whole  summer  with  these  ladies.  She 
told  me  she  liked  England  so  very  much,  and  was  so  happy  during  the  six 
weeks  she  passed  there,  that  she  wept  bitterly  on  quitting  it.     She  was 

*  Authoress  of  '  Ad6le  de  Senange,'  &c. 
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received,  she  says,  at  court,  in  the  most  bewitching  manner,  and  she  de- 
lights in  retracing  her  honours,  and  her  sense  of  them.  She  is  still  so 
very  handsome,  though  sickly  and  suffering,  that  I  imagine  she  must  then 
have  been  exquisitely  beautiful.  I  am  told,  by  a  French  officer  who  has 
served  in  Spain,  M.  de  Meulan,  that  when  she  left  that  country  she  was 
reckoned  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  Madrid, 

I  had  another  new  acquaintance  at  Joigny,  also,  in  a  lady  who  came 
from  Auxerre,  as  she  was  pleased  to  say  to  see  me,  Madame  La  Villheur- 
nois,  widow  of  M.  La  Villheurnois,  who  was  amongst  the  unhappy  objects 
deportes,  by  order  of  the  Directory,  a  la  G'uyane.  As  soon  as  the  first 
civilities  were  over,  she  said,  "  Permetlez,  Madame  !  connaissez  vous 
Sidney  1"*  I  could  not  doubt  who  she  meant,  though  there  is  no  avoiding 
a  smile  at  this  droUy  concise  way  of  naming  a  man  by  his  nom  de  bap- 
teme.  She  was  extremely  surprised  when  I  answered  no ;  telling  me  she 
had  concluded  "  que  tout  le  monde  en  Angleterre"  must  know  Sidney ! 
Yes,  I  said,  by  character  certainly  ;  but  personally  I  had  never  the  grati- 
fication of  meeting  with  him.  She  told  me  she  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  herself,  from  seeing  him  continually  when  he  was  confined  in 
the  Temple,  as  she  attended  there  her  "  malheureux  epoux ;"  and  she  saw 
also,  she  said,  "  son  valet,  et  son  jockey,"  whom  she  never  suspected  to 
be  disguised  emigrants,  watching  to  aid  his  escape.  "  Sourtout,"  she  ad- 
ded, "  comme  le  jockey  avait  des  trous  aux  has  terribles ;"  which  induced 
her  daughter  to  buy  him  a  new  pair  of  stockings  for  charity.  A  gentle- 
man who  accompanied  her  to  Joigny,  her  secretary,  told  me  he  had  played 
at  ball  with  Sidney  every  day  for  six  months,  while  he  also  attended  upon 
poor  M.  La  Villheurnois. 

When  we  parted,  she  begged  me,  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  England, 
"  d'aller  voir  Sidney  pour  lui  fai.re  ses  reproches  de  ce  qu'il  n'avait  pas 
repondu  a  sa  lettre,"  though  she  was  sure  it  had  been  delivered  to  him, 
because  her  son  had  given  it  lui-meme  to  "  Spencer,"  when  he  passed 
through  Paris  on  his  return  from  Constantinople. 

Shall  I  never  have  done,  you  will  say,  with  Joigny  ?  Nay,  you  don't 
yet  know  what  I  could  add  ;  I  could  give  you  lists  of  the  dinners  with 
which  M.  d'Arblay's  return  was  celebrated,  that  might  grace  a  Lord 
Mayor's  feast.     But  basta,  basta. 

F,  D'A. 

*  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


La  Grippe,  a  prevailing  Disease  in  France — Apprehensions  of  War — General  Lauriston 
•^War  inevitable  between  England  and  France — M.  d'Arblay's  prospects  in  France 
— His  retraite — Madame  d'Arblay  at  Passy — M.  d'Arblay  receives  Civil  employment 
from  the  French  Government — Dr.  Burney  dines  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Lord 
Melbourne's — Accomplishments  of  his  Roj^al  Higlmess — Dr.  Burney's  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Piozzi  at  Bath — Difficulties  of  Correspondence — Anxiety  of  Madame  d'Arblay 
respecting  her  Friends  in  England — Her  desire  for  a  re-union — Dr.  Burney  a  cor- 
responding Member  of  the  French  Institute — Recollections  of  May-Day — Hopes  of 
Peace — Joy  of  Madame  d'Arblay  on  receiving  a  Letter  from  her  Father — Her 
description  of  her  Son — A  delicious  Banquet — Madame  d'Arblay's  fortitude — An 
Octogenarian  Vocalist. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Passy,  March  23,  1803. 

No,  my  dearest  Padre,  buTnptious  ! — no  !  I  deny  the  charge  in  toto. 
I  had  not  such  a  thought — or  rather  such  a  feel  in  the  world ;  but  't  was 
"  very  disencouraging  Tommy ^'''  to  receive  none  of  that  coin  which 
urged  forth  my  merchandise ! — for  I  had  hoped  some  return  in  some  of 
your  narratory  letters  in  which  I  so  delight,  and  which  nobody  writes  in 
so  interesting  a  manner  to  my  gusto,  and  which  you  used  to  enliven  my 
retirement  with  occasionally  in  our  tight  little  island.  However,  if  it  must 
not  be  expected,  I  will  make  up  my  mind  the  best  I  can  to  the  good  of  the 
world,  in  this  public  monopolizer  of  a  dictionary,*  to  which  I  should  feel, 
I  doubt  not,  less  grudge,  if  it  were  more  in  my  way. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  write  since  I  received  your  last  kind  inquiries, 
my  dearest  Padre ;  but  so  tedious  has  been  my  seizure,  that  I  have  not 
yet  got  from  its  wraps  or  confinements.  I  feel,  however,  as  if  this  were 
their  last  day,  and  that  to-morrow  would  have  the  honour  to  see  me 
abroad.  I  have  had  no  fever,  and  no  physician,  and  no  important 
malady  ;  but  cold  has  fastened  upon  cold,  so  as  utterly  to  imprison  me. 
La  grippe,  however,  I  escaped,  so  has  Alex.,  and  our  maid  and  helpers 
— and  M.  d'Arblay,  who  caught  it  latterly  in  his  excursions  to  Paris,  had 
it  so  slightly,  that  but  for  the  fright  attached  to  the  seizure  (which  I  thought 
would  almost  have  demolished  me  at  first,  from  the  terror  hanging  on  its 
very  name  at  that  fatal  period)  I  should  have  deemed  it  a  mere  common 
cold.  It  is  now  universally  over,  but  the  mischief  it  has  done  is  grievously 
irreparable.  M.  de  la  Harpe  I  mourn  the  most,  and  much  regret  never 
having  seen.  The  Abbe  Ricard,  who  had  just  published  about  half  his 
translation  of  Plutarch,  I  was  also  very  sorry  for.  I  had  dined  in  his 
company  once,  and  he  was  my  next  neighbour ;  and  so  gentle,  so  quiet, 
so  modest,  so  reserved,  that  he  appeared  an  almost  singular  character  in 
these  times.  Do  you  know  his  poem  called  La  Sphlre  ?  I  am  really 
sorry  he  is  gone, — and  by  an  illness  so  insidious,  that  appeared  to  have 
so  little  authority  for  the  havoc  it  made.  Madame  Trimouille,  the  lady  of 
the  house  at  Mousseau  of  which  we  occupied  one  pavilion,  sank  under  it 

also,  as  did  the  mother-in-law  of  B 's  brother  the  doctor.     It  was  a 

disastrous  and  frightful  time.     The  streets  of  Paris  were  said  to  be  as  full 

*  Dr.  B.  was  then  writing  for  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.' 
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of  funerals  as  of  cabriolets.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  once  been  able 
to  enter  that  capital  since  I  left  it  at  the  end  of  October.  But  I  cannot 
help  attributing  much  of  the  mortality  which  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
this  slight  disease,  to  the  unwholesome  air  occasioned  by  the  dreadful 
want  of  cleanliness  in  that  city,  which,  but  for  the  healthiness  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  delicious  walks  around  it,  i,  e.,  Les  Boulevards,  must  surely 
have  proved  pestilential.  The  air  of  our  house  at  Passy  is  perfectly  pure 
and  sweet. 

By  never  going  to  Paris,  I  have  never,  of  course,  seen  our  ambassador 
or  his  duchess.  The  very  only  thing  that  I  regret  not  residing  in  Paris 
for,  is  my  inability  to  go  to  his  Excellency's  chapel. 

I  send  you  a  newspaper,  to  let  you  see  titles  can  be  bestowed  here,  as 
well  as  taken  away. 

M.  d'Arblay  is  now  making  a  last  effort  with  respect  to  his  retraite, 
which  has  languished  in  adjournment  above  a  year.  He  has  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  and  most  amiable  friend,  now  in  high  esteem  with 
the  Premier  Consul,  General  Lauriston,  who  so  kindly  renewed  an  ancient 
friendship  with  his  former  camarade  when  he  was  on  his  splendid  short 
embassy  in  England.  If  through  him  it  should  fail,  I  shall  never  think  of 
it  more. 


TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

No.  54,  Rue  Basse,  Passy,  near  Paris,  April  30,  1803. 

How  to  write  I  know  not,  at  a  period  so  tremendous — nor  yet  how  to 
be  silent.  My  dearest,  dearest  friends  !  if  the  war  indeed  prove  inevitable, 
what  a  heart-breaking  position  is  ours ! — to  explain  it  fully  would  demand 
folios,  and  yet  be  never  so  well  done  as  you,  with  a  little  consideration, 
can  do  it  for  us.  Who  better  than  Mr.  Lock  and  his  Fredy — who  so  well 
can  comprehend,  that,  where  one  must  be  sacrificed,  the  other  will  be  yet 
more  to  be  pitied? — I  will  not  go  on — I  will  talk  only  of  you,  till  our  fate 
must  be  determined.  And  M.  d'Arblay,  who  only  in  the  wide  world  loves 
his  paternal  uncle  as  well  (we  always  except  ourselves  at  Westminster), 
how  tenderly  does  he  join  in  my  every  feeling  !  and  how  faithfully  keep 
unimpaired  all  our  best  and  happiest  sympathies ! 

May  2nd,  Better  appearances  in  the  political  horizon  now  somewhat 
recruit  my  spirits,  which  have  been  quite  indescribably  tortured,  rather 
than  sunk,  by  the  impossibility  of  any  private  arrangement  for  our  mu- 
tual happiness  in  the  dread  event  of  war.  God  Almighty  yet  avert  it  ! 
And  should  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  Lauriston  to  confirm  the  Peace,  what  a 
guardian  angel  upon  earth  I  shall  deem  him !  How  I  wish  he  could  meet 
with  you !  he  is  so  elegant  in  his  manners  he  would  immediately  give  you 
pleasure ;  and  his  countenance  is  so  true  in  announcing  him  amiable,  that 
you  might  look  at  him  with  trust  as  well  as  satisfaction. 

He  fills  his  very  high  and  powerful  post  in  this  country  with  a  modesty 
and  moderation  that  keep  aloof  from  him  all  the  jealousy,  envy,  and  ca- 
lumny that  usually  attend  such  stations.  He  receives  M.  d'Arblay  upon 
exactly  the  same  terms  of  intimacy,  regard,  and  equality  as  formerly,  and 
always  admits  him,  be  his  engagements  ever  so  pressing,  be  who  will  pre- 
sent, or  be  the  moment  he  can  accord  him  ever  so  short  or  hurried. 

M.  de  Lally  has  long  been  gone  to  Bordeaux,  and  with  whom  should 
he  travel  thither  but  Sir  John  Coghill  1  I  saw  that  dear  M.  de  Lally  but 
very  seldom,  yet  I  regret  his  immense  distance.     My  greatest  regret  is, 
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however,  for  thePrincesse  d'Henin,  who  set  off  for  Bordeaux  eight  months 
ago,  and  is  not  returned.  I  have  had  a  charming  and  most  feeling  ac- 
count from  her  of  Madame  La  Tour  du  Pin,  and  her  admirable,  exem- 
plary manner  of  passing  her  time,  in  the  regulation  of  her  family,  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  the  exertion  of  almost  every  virtue.  Ma- 
dame d'Henin  finishes  her  letter  with  charging  me  to  call  her  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  friends  whom  she  so  highly  venerates,  and  whom 
she  always  flatters  herself  she  yet  shall  visit  again. 

May  13.  Ah,  my  dearest  friends — what  a  melancholy  end  to  my 
hopes  and  my  letter.  I  have  just  heard  that  Lord  Whitworth  set  off  for 
Chantilly  last  night ;  war  therefore  seems  inevitable ;  and  my  grief,  I, 
who  feel  myself  now  of  two  countries,  is  far  greater  than  I  can  wish  to 
express.  While  posts  are  yet  open,  write  to  me,  my  beloved  friend,  and 
by  Hamburgh.  I  trust  we  may  still  and  regularly  correspond,  long  as 
the  letters  may  be  in  travelling.  As  our  letters  never  treat  but  of  our 
private  concerns,  health,  and  welfare,  neither  country  can  object  to  our 
intercourse.  Let  me  not  therefore  lose  a  solace  I  shall  more  than  ever 
require  in  this  lengthened  absence — an  absence  for  which  I  was  so  little 
prepared,  and  to  which  I  am  so  little  able  to  reconcile  myself.  I  can  but 
pray  for  peace.  My  dearest  friends  will  join  the  prayer,  made  with  the 
whole  troubled  soul  of  their  tenderly  affectionate 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Passy,  May  6,  1803. 

If  my  dearest  father  has  the  smallest  idea  of  the  suspense  and  terror 
in  which  I  have  spent  this  last  fortnight,  from  the  daily  menace  of  war, 
he  will  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  of  the  respite  allowed  me — if  no  more — from 
a  visit  I  have  just  received  from  Mrs.  Huber,  who  assures  me  the  Am- 
bassador has  postponed  his  setting  off,  and  consented  to  send  another 
courier.  To  say  how  T  pray  for  his  success  would  indeed  be  needless.  I 
have  hardly  closed  my  eyes  many  nights  past.  My  dearest  father  will 
easily  conceive  the  varying  conflicts  of  our  minds,  and  how  mutual  are 
our  sufferings.  We  have  every  where  announced  our  intention  to  em- 
brace you  next  October,  the  state  of  M.  d'Arblay's  affairs  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  indulge  me  sooner ;  but  if  the  war  takes  place,  the  difficul- 
ties of  procuring  license,  passports,  passage,  and  the  ruinous  length  of 
travelling  through  Hamburgh,  as  well  as  the  deadly  sickness  of  so  long  a 
voyage — all  these  thoughts  torment  me  night  and  day,  and  rest  will,  I 
fear,  be  a  stranger  to  my  eyes  till  the  conflict  is  terminated ;  and  then, 
whether  it  will  bring  me  back  rest,  or  added  rest-robbing  materials  for 
destroying  it,  who  can  tell  1  At  all  events,  let  me  intreat  to  hear  from 
you,  my  beloved  padre,  as  speedily  as  possible.  Our  last  accounts  of  you 
were  good  with  regard  to  your  recovery  from  the  influenza.  God  grant 
you  may  be  able  to  confirm  the  assurance  of  your  re-establishment! 

We  were  buoyed  up  here  for  some  days  with  the  hope  that  General 
Lauriston  was  gone  to  England  dis  plenipo,  to  end  the  dread  contest  with- 
out new  effusion  of  blood :  but  Paris,  like  London,  teems  with  hourly 
false  reports,  and  this  intelligence,  unhappily,  was  of  the  number.  The 
continued  kindness  and  friendship  of  that  gentleman  for  M.  d'Arblay 
make  me  take  a  warm  interest  in  whatever  belongs  to  him.  About  ten 
days  ago,  when  M.  d'Arblay  called  upon  him,  relative  to  the  affair  so  long 
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impending  of  his  retraite,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Fais-moi  ton 
complimenir  You  are  sure  how  heartily  M.  d'Arblay  would  be  ready 
to  comply — "but  what,"  he  demanded,  "  can  be  new  to  you  of  honours?" 
"  I  have  succeeded,"  he  answered,  "  for  you ! — the  First  Consul  has 
signed  your  memoire."  When  such  delicacy  is  joined  to  warm  attach- 
ment, my  dearest  father  will  not  wonder  I  should  be  touched  by  it.  The 
forms  of  the  business,  however,  are  not  yet  quite  completed,  but  it  has 
passed  all  the  difficulties  which  could  impede  its  conclusion.  At  any 
other  time  I  should  have  announced  this  with  far  more  spirit,  but  my 
heart  is  at  present  so  oppressed  with  the  still  remaining  fear  of  hostilities, 
that  I  can  merely  state  the  fact ;  and  rejoice  that — small,  very  small  as 
it  proves — M.  d'Arblay  has  now  something  in  his  native  country,  where 
all  other  claims  are  vain,  and  all  other  expectations  completely  destroyed. 
He  had  been  flattered  with  recovering  some  portion,  at  least,  of  his  landed 
property  near  Joigny  ;  but  those  who  have  purchased  it  during  his  exile 
add  such  enormous  and  unaccountable  charges  to  what  they  paid  for  it  at 
that  period,  that  it  is  become,  to  us,  wholly  unattainable. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

May  14,  1803. 
My  dearest  Father, 

The  enclosed  missed  the  opportunity  for  which  it  was  written,  and 
now — the  ambassador  is  gone.  I  am  offered  a  place  for  this  in  a  con- 
veyance that  follows  him :  and  it  is  well  something  was  ready,  for  I  am 
incapable  of  writing  now,  further  than  expressing  my  ceaseless  prayers  for 
a  speedy  restoration  of  peace.  My  dearest  father! — how  impossible  to 
describe  my  distress.  Had  I  any  other  partner  upon  earth  I  could  hardly 
support  it  at  all :  but  he  suffers  nearly  as  much  as  myself.  He  has  just 
received  the  retraite,  which  is  a  mark  of  being  under  government  pro- 
tection, and  that  is  much.  You  will  easily,  however,  conceive  how  com- 
pletely it  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  quit  his  country  during  a  war. 
I  need  write  nothing  explanatory  ;  and  I  cannot,  in  the  disordered  state 
of  my  nerves,  from  this  bitter  stroke,  do  more  now  than  pray  Heaven  to 
bless  and  preserve  my  beloved  father,  and  to  restore  the  nations  to  peace, 
and  me  to  his  arms. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Passy,  April  1 1,  1804. 

We  live  in  the  most  quiet,  and,  I  think,  enviable  retirement.  Our  house 
is  larger  than  we  require,  but  not  a  quarter  furnished.  Our  view  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  from  it,  and  always  cheerful ;  we  rarely  go  out,  yet  always 
are  pleased  to  return.  We  have  our  books,  our  prate,  and  our  boy — 
how,  with  all  this,  can  we,  or  ought  we  to  suffer  ourselves  to  complain  of 
our  narrowed  and  narrowing  income?  If  we  are  still  able  to  continue  at 
Passy,  endeared  to  me  now  beyond  any  other  residence  away  from  you 
all,  by  a  friendship  I  have  formed  here  with  one  of  the  sweetest  women  I 
have  ever  known,  Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  and  to  M.  d'Arblay  by 
similar  sentiments  for  all  her  family,  our  philosophy  will  not  be  put  to 
severer  trials  than  it  can  sustain.  And  this  engages  us  to  bear  a  thousand 
small  privations  which  we  might,  perhaps,  escape,  by  shutting  ourselves 
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up  in  some  spot  more  remote  from  the  capital.  But  as  my  deprivation  of 
the  society  of  my  friends  is  what  I  most  lament,  so  something  that 
approaches  nearest  to  what  I  have  lost  affords  me  the  best  reparation. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Passy,  May  29th,  1805. 

Before  I  expected  it,  my  promised  opportunity  for  again  writing  to 
my  most  dear  father  is  arrived.  I  entirely  forget  whether,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  stopt  our  correspondence,  M.  d'Arblay  had 
already  obtained  his  retraite  ;  and,  consequently,  whether  that  is  an  event 
I  have  mentioned  or  not.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  now  has  it — it  is  1500 
livres,  or  £62  105.  per  annum.  But  all  our  resources  from  England 
ceasing  with  the  peace,  we  had  so  little  left  from  what  we  had  brought 
over,  and  M.  d'Arblay  has  found  so  nearly  nothing  remaining  of  his 
natural  and  hereditary  claims  in  his  own  province,  that  he  determined 
upon  applying  for  some  employment  that  might  enable  him  to  live  with 
independence,  however  parsimoniously.  This  he  has,  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, &c.,  at  length  obtained,  and  he  is  now  a  redacteur  in  the  civil  de- 
partment of  les  Batimens,  &c.  This  is  no  sinecure.  He  attends  at  his 
bureau  from  half  past  nine  to  half  past  four  o'clock  every  day  ;  and  as  we 
live  so  far  off  as  Passy  he  is  obliged  to  set  off  for  his  office  between  eight 
and  nine,  and  does  not  return  to  his  hermitage  till  past  five.  However, 
what  necessity  has  urged  us  to  desire,  and  made  him  solicit,  we  must  not, 
now  acquired,  name  or  think  of  with  murmuring  or  regret.  He  has  the 
happiness  to  be  placed  amongst  extremely  worthy  people ;  and  those  who 
are  his  chefs  in  office  treat  him  with  every  possible  mark  of  consideration 
and  feeling. 

We  continue  steady  to  our  little  cell  at  Passy,  which  is  retired,  quiet, 
and  quite  to  ourselves,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  Paris  from  one  side, 
and  a  beautiful  one  of  the  country  on  the  other.  It  is  unfurnished — in- 
deed, unpapered,  and  every  way  unfinished  ;  for  our  workmen,  in  the  in- 
dispensable repairs  which  preceded  our  entering  it,  ran  us  up  bills  that 
compelled  us  to  turn  them  adrift,  and  leave  every  thing  at  a  stand,  when 
three  rooms  only  were  made  just  habitable. 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

July  12,  1805. 
***** 
Your  brother,  Dr.  Charles,  and  I,  have  had  the  honour  last  Tuesday 
of  dining  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Lord  Melbourne's,  at  the  particular 
desire  of  H.R.H.  He  is  so  good-humoured  and  gracious  to  those  against 
whom  he  has  no  party  prejudice,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  flattered 
by  his  politeness  and  condescension.  I  was  astonished  to  find  him, 
amidst  such  constant  dissipation,  possessed  of  so  much  learning,  wit, 
knowledge  of  books  in  general,  discrimination  of  character,  as  well  as 
original  humour.  He  quoted  Homer  in  Greek  to  my  son  as  readily  as 
if  the  beauties  of  Dryden  or  Pope  had  been  under  consideration.  And 
as  to  music,  he  is  an  excellent  critic  ;  has  an  enlarged  taste — admiring 
whatever  is  good  in  its  kind,  of  whatever  age  or  country  the  com- 
posers or  performers  may  be ;  without,  however,  being  insensible  to  the 
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superior  genius  and  learning  necessary  to  some  kinds  of  music  more  than 
others. 

The  conversation  was  general  and  lively,  in  which  several  of  the  com- 
pany, consisting  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  took  a  share,  till  towards  the  heel 
of  the  evening,  or  rather  the  toe  of  the  morning ;  for  we  did  not  rise  from 
table  till  one  o'clock,  when  Lady  Melbourne  being  returned  from  the  opera 
with  her  daughters,  coffee  was  ordered  ;  during  which  H.R.H.  took  me 
aside  and  talked  exclusively  about  music  near  half  an  hour,  and  as  long 
with  your  brother  concerning  Greek  literature.  He  is  a  most  excellent 
mimic  of  well-known  characters  ;  had  we  been  in  the  dark  any  one  would 
have  sworn  that  Dr.  Parr  and  Kemble  were  in  the  room.  Besides  being 
possessed  of  a  great  fund  of  original  humour,  and  good  humour^  he  may 
with  truth  be  said  to  have  as  much  wit  as  Charles  II.,  with  much  more 
learning — for  his  merry  majesty  could  spell  no  better  than  the  bourgeois 
gentil-liomme. 


DR.  BURNEY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

June  12,  1808. 
My  dear  Fanny, 

The  complaint  made  in  one  of  two  short  notes  I  have  received,  of  letters 
never  answered,  old  Charles  returns,  as  his  account  of  family  affairs,  he 
finds,  has  never  reached  you.  Indeed,  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I 
have  nothing  good  to  say  of  own  self,  and  I  peremptorily  charged  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  say  nothing  had  on  the  subject  of  health,  for  I  never 
understood  the  kindness  of  alarming  distant  friends  with  accounts  of  severe 
illness,  as  we  may  be  recovered  or  dead  before  the  information  reaches 
them. 

Last  autumn  I  had  an  alarming  seizure  in  my  left  hand  ;  and,  mine 
being  pronoimced  a  Bath  case,  on  Christmas  Eve  I  set  out  for  that  city, 
extremely  weak  and  dispirited — put  myself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Parry, 
and  after  remaining  there  three  months  I  found  my  hand  much  more 
alive,  and  my  general  health  considerably  amended. 

During  my  invalidity  at  Bath  I  had  an  unexpected  visit  from  your 
Streatham  friend,  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  for  more  than  ten  years.  I 
saw  very  few  people,  but  none  of  an  evening  nor  of  a  morning  on  the  days 
my  hand  was  pumped  on.  When  her  name  was  sent  in  I  was  much  sur- 
prised, but  desired  she  might  be  admitted ;  and  I  received  her  as  an  old 
friend  with  whom  I  had  spent  much  time  very  happily,  and  never  wished 
to  quarrel.  She  still  looks  well,  but  is  grave,  and  candour  itself;  though 
still  she  says  good  things,  and  writes  admirable  notes  and  letters,  I  am 
told,  to  my  granddaughters  C.  and  M.,  of  whom  she  is  very  fond.  We 
shook  hands  very  cordially  and  avoided  any  allusion  to  our  long  separa- 
tion and  its  cause ;  the  Caro  Sposo  still  lives,  but  is  such  an  object  from 
the  gout  that  the  account  of  his  sufferings  made  me  pity  him  sincerely  ; 
he  wished,  she  told  me,  "  to  see  his  old  and  worthy  friend,"  and,  im  bean 
matin,  I  could  not  refuse  compliance  with  his  wish.  She  nurses  him 
with  great  affection  and  tenderness,  never  goes  out  or  has  company  when 
he  is  in  pain.     God  bless  you  and  yours  prays — 

Your  very  affectionate  Padre. 

VOL.  II.  48 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY,  CHELSEA. 

ce  16  Septembre,  1807. 
My  most  dear  Father, 

I  HAVE  just  received  a  kind  offer  to  send  a  kw  lines  to  the  spot  whence 
my  most  ardent  wishes  are  to  receive  many,  but  whence  the  handwriting 
that  most  of  all  I  sigh  to  behold  has  not  blessed  my  sight  since  the  return 
of  Madame  de  Cadignan.  Nor  have  I  ever  heard  whether  the  last  six 
letters  I  have  written  have  as  yet  been  received.  Two  of  them  were  an- 
tiques that  had  waited  three  or  four  years  some  opportunity;  a  third  was 
concerning  the  Institute,  and  M.  le  Breton's  wish  to  see  you  installed  one 
of  the  foreign  members  and  correspondents ;  the  two  last  were  to  reach 
you  through  a  voyage  by  America,  and  therefore  may  not  yet  be  arrived. 
I  do  not  count  the  kw  lines  sent  by  Maria,  though  to  obtain  even  a  smaller 
mite  myself  would  fill  me  with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

21  Aout,  1808. — The  expected  opportunity  for  which  I  had  strung  this 
lamentable  list  of  unacknowledged  claims,  nearly  a  twelvemonth  since, 
failed ;  another  at  this  moment  offers — may  it  prove  more  propitious ! 
Could  it  but  rebound  to  me  with  news  of  your  health,  such  as  it  conveys 
from  hence  of  ours,  how  should  I  bless  it !  But  an  intercourse  such  as 
that  must  wait  for  other  blessings  than  mine — the  blessings  of  peace — and 
those,  the  whole  wounded  universe  would  surely  join  to  hail.  My  paper 
is  so  stinted,  and  my  time  so  limited,  that  I  can  begin  no  regular  account 
of  our  proceedings,  which,  indeed,  have  but  little  varied  since  we  lost 
Maria.  O  that  any  one  could  give  me  here  the  history  of  yours  !  I  am 
in  such  terrible  arrears  of  all  such  knowledge  that  I  know  not  who  will 
ever  undertake  to  pay  me.  My  last  intelligence  was  that  you  were  well, 
my  dearest  father,  and  that  the  family  at  large,  in  that  at  least  imitated 
you.  But  details— none,  none  reach  me  I  I  have  a  bitter  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense upon  some  subjects  very  near  my  heart.  Not  even  the  loved  names 
of  any  of  my  family  now  reach  me  ;  Esther,  James,  Charles,  Charlotte, 
Sally,  with  all  their  younger  selves,  and  Richard  and  his  boys,  all  are 
sounds  strange  to  my  ears,  and  my  beloved  friends  of  Norbury  are  ba- 
nished thence  with  the  same  rigour !  I  am  sad,  sad  indeed,  at  this  depri- 
vation ;  though  in  all  else  I  am  still  and  constantly  happy,  for  in  my  two 
faithful  companions  I  find  sympathy  in  all  my  feelings,  and  food,  sweet 
food  for  all  my  hopes. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

September,  1808. 
After  being  so  long  robbed  of  all  means  of  writing  to  my  beloved 
father,  I  seize,  with  nearly  as  much  surprise  as  gratitude,  a  second  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  him  almost  before  the  first  can  have  brought  my  hand 
to  his  sight.  ■  When  will  some  occasion  offer  to  bring  me  back — not  my 
revenge,  but  my  first  and  most  coveted  satisfaction?  With  how  much 
more  spirit,  also,  should  I  write,  if  I  knew  what  were  received  of  what 
already  I  have  scrawled !  Volumes,  however,  must  have  been  told  you, 
of  what  in  other  times  I  should  have  written,  by  Maria.  For  myself, 
when  once  a  reunion  takes  place,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  which  will  be 
hardest  worked,  my  talking  faculties  or  my  listening  ones.     O  what  mil- 
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lions  of  things  I  want  to  inquire  and  to  know.  The  rising  generation, 
methinks,  at  least,  might  keep  nae  sonne  letters  and  packets  ready  for  oc- 
casional conveyances.  I  should  be  grateful  beyond  measure.  M.  d'Ar- 
blay  writes — how  desired  is,  how  happy  shall  be,  the  day,  in  which  we 
shall  receive  your  dearest  blessing  and  embrace !  Pray  be  so  kind  not  to 
forget  the  mate,  always  remembering  your  kindness  for  him  and  his.  A. 
thousand  thousand  loves  to  a//." 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

March  28,  1810. 

Have  you  received,  my  dearest  father,  the  honour  designed  you  by  the 
Institute?  The  worthy  M.  Le  Breton,  Secretaire  Perpetuel,  entered  your 
name  upon  the  first  vacancy  the  moment  we  informed  him  you  would  be 
sensible  to  such  a  distinction.  I  have  never  but  once,  as  yet,  been  to  the 
Institution  ;  and  that  once  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  M.  de 
Tracy,  with  whom  and  with  all  his  amiable  family  we  are  very  much  con- 
nected. He  made  a  very  good  discourse,  which  he  sent  me  a  day  or 
two  after ;  and  it  was  replied  to  by  M.  de  Segur,  now  Grand  Maitre  des 
Ceremonies^  admirably  in  a  discourse,  which  he  also  has  had  the  goodness 
to  send  me  in  a  very  elegant  letter  from  his  charming  wife,  a  lady  who, 
though  now  a  grandmother,  retains  the  beauty  of  twenty-five,  and  the 
grace  and  attraction  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  You  are  always  remem- 
bered here,  and  named  with  pleasure,  by  M.  Suard  and  M.  I'Abbe  Morel- 
let,  both  of  whom  we  meet  chez  Madame  de  Tesse,  one  of  the  most  spiri- 
tuelle  and  instruite,  and  charming  of  women,  though  so  little  in  her  bloom, 
that  she  has  been  married  a  second  time  to  her  first  husband  after  a  trial 
how  she  liked  the  state  with  him  of  fifty  years.  Adieu,  dearest,  most  dear 
Sir  !  Oh  that  our  approaching  rejoicings  may  announce  us  some  prospect 
of  peace  !  I  entreat  to  be  remembered  most  affectionately  to  all  my  dear 
family  and  my  friends,  and  to  be  kept  always  warm  in  the  heart  of  my 
beloved  father,  who  preserves  an  unalterable  place  in  that  of  his  dutiful 
and  devoted 

F.  D'A. 

P.  S.  M.  d'Arblay  conjures  you  to  retain  all  your  goodness  for  him.  It 
cannot  easily,  dear  Sir,  be  better  bestowed. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

No.  13,  Rue  d'Anjou,  Paris,  May  1,  1810. 
A  HAPPY  May-day  to  my  dearest  father !  Sweet-scented  be  the  cow- 
slips which  approach  his  nostrils!  lovely  and  rosy  the  milkmaids  that  greet 
his  eyes,  and  animating  as  they  are  noisy  the  marrow-bones  and  cleavers 
that  salute  his  ears !  Dear,  and  even  touching,  are  these  anniversary 
recollections  where  distance  and  absence  give  them  existence  only  in  the 
memory !  and,  at  this  moment,  to  hear  and  see  them  I  would  exchange  all 
the  Raphaels  in  our  Museum,  and  the  new  and  beautiful  composition  of 
Paesiello  in  the  chapel.  The  pleasure  of  admiration  is  so  relative  that  no 
intrinsic  merit  can  awaken  it  like  our  proper  interests.  Yet  I  need  not 
fear  you  will  think  me  insensible  to  the  noble  works  here  exhibited.  Oh, 
no !  You,  my  dearest  father,  will  unfold  all  my  meaning,  and  enter  into 
every  feeling  that  makes  even  excellence  vapid,  which  we  can  only  witness 
through  separation  from  those  we  love. 
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Could  you  but  send  me  a  little  food  for  the  hope  now  in  private  circula- 
tion that  the  new  alliance  of  the  Emperor  may  perhaps  extend  to  a  general 
alliance  of  all  Europe,  Oh,  heaven  !  how  would  that  brighten  my  faculties 
of  enjoyment !  I  should  run  about  to  see  all  I  have  hitherto  omitted  to 
seek,  with  the  ardent  curiosity  of  a  traveller  newly  arrived  ;  and  I  should 
hasten  to  review  and  consider  all  I  have  already  beheld,  with  an  alertness 
of  vivacity  that  would  draw  information  from  every  object  I  have  as  yet 
looked  at  with  undiscerning  tameness.  Oh,  such  a  gleam  of  light  would 
new-model  or  re-model  me,  and  I  should  make  you  present  to  all  my 
sights,  and  partake  of  all  the  wonders  that  surround  me! 

Were  not  this  cruel  obscurity  so  darkening  to  my  views,  and  so  de- 
pressing to  my  spirits,  I  could  tell  my  dearest  father  many  things  that 
might  amuse  him,  and  detail  to  him,  in  particular,  my  great  and  rare  hap- 
piness in  a  point  the  most  essential,  after  domestic  comforts,  to  peace  of 
mind  and  cheerfulness,  namely,  my  good  fortune  in  my  adopted  friends  in 
this  my  adopted  country.  The  society  in  which  I  mix,  when  I  can  pre- 
vail with  myself  to  quit  my  yet  dearer  fireside,  is  all  that  can  be  wished, 
whether  for  wit,  wisdom,  intelligence,  gaiety,  or  politeness.  The  indi- 
viduals with  whom  I  chiefly  mix,  from  being  admired  at  first  for  their 
talents  or  amiability,  are  now  sincerely  loved  for  their  kindness  and  good- 
ness. Could  I  write  more  frequently,  or  with  more  security  that  I  write 
not  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  I  would  characterize  the  whole  set  to  you, 
and  try  to  make  us  yet  shake  hands  in  the  same  party.  I  have  heard  of 
this  opportunity  so  suddenly  that  I  have  not  a  moment  for  extending  my 
use  of  it  to  my  dear  sisters,  brothers,  and  friends,  except  through  your 
goodness,  which  must  again  fabricate  messages  to  all  and  every  one  from 
the  materials  you  well  know  to  be  in  my  heart,  and  which  no  one  can 
draw  forth  and  disseminate  with  equal  justness. 

M.  d'Arblay  is  at  his  office,  and  knows  nothing  of  this  offer;  he  is  well, 
but  thinner,  much,  and  overworked,  terribly,  at  this  moment.  Alex  is 
writing  on  the  same  table,  but  not  quite  so  familiarly  nor  so  glibly ;  for  he 
is  preparing  twenty  lines  of  Euripides  for  his  master.  Heaven  bless  my 
ever  dear  father,  prays  his 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

No  L3,  Rue  d'Anjou,  Paris,  ce  16  Sept.  1810. 
Can  I  tell  you,  my  dearest  father  I — oh,  no !  I  can  never  tell  you — the 
pleasure,  the  rapture  with  which  I  received  your  letter  by  Madame  Solvyns. 
It  had  been  so  cruelly  long  since  I  had  heard  from  you,  so  anxious  and 
suffering  a  space  since  I  had  seen  your  handwriting,  that,  when  at  last  it 
came,  1  might  have  seemed,  to  one  who  did  not  know  me,  rather  pene- 
trated by  sudden  affliction  than  by  joy.  But  how  different  was  all  within 
to  what  appeared  without  1  My  partner-in-all  received  it  at  his  bureau, 
and  felt  an  impatience  so  unconquerable  to  communicate  so  extreme  a 
pleasure  that  he  quitted  everything  to  hasten  home;  for  he  was  incapable 
of  going  on  with  his  business.  How  satisfactory,  also,  is  all  the  intelli- 
gence !  how  gaily,  with  what  spirit  written  I  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
the  joy  to  Madame  Solvyns,  whom  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  know,  nor  have 
ever  even  seen,  though  I  am  well  disposed  to  admire,  after  your  agreeable 
picture  of  her,  and  the  great  obligation  I  owe  to  her.  I  have  sent  your 
message' to  M.  Suard  by  a  lady  with  whom  he  is  particularly  acquainted, 
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and  who  assures  me  quHl  a  He  hien  touche  by  your  remembrance.  With 
regard  to  the  Institute,  my  dearest  Sir,  you  are  nominated  correspondent 
in  the  class  '  des  Beaux  arts.'  The  Secretaire  Perpetuel,  M.  le  Breton, 
has  been  so  good  as  to  bring  to  me  himself  the  form  of  your  nomination. 
He  has  received  the  letter  you  wrote  of  acceptance,  and  with  perfect  ap- 
provance.  I  am  soon  to  meet  M.  Suard  at  the  house  of  the  lady  I  have 
mentioned,  and  I  shall  then  make  the  inquiries  you  desire,  of  books  and 
authors.  I  do  nothing  of  late  but  dream  of  seeing  you,  my  most  dear 
father.  I  think  I  dream  it  wide  awake,  too;  the  desire  is  so  strong  that  it 
pursues  me  night  and  day,  and  almost  persuades  me  it  has  something  in 
it  of  reality  :  and  I  do  not  choose  to  discourage  even  ideal  happiness.  But 
my  poor  mate  dreams  no  such  dreams :  his  bureau  is  of  a  business  too 
substantial  to  allow  of  castle-building  in  the  air.  My  castles  are  rather 
upon  the  sea ;  pray  for  me  that  they  be  not  all  drowned. 

Adieu,  most  dear  Sir, 

Your  own 

F.  D'A. 

P.  S.  Alex,  will  venture  to  write  for  himself.  My  married  nieces,  with 
all  their  charms,  and  all  their  merits,  and  all  their  bambinos,  are  most 
unnatural  little  chits  never  to  ask  my  consent  first,  nor  my  benediction 
afterwards.  Will  they  wait  till  their  little  ones  give  them  a  better  ex- 
ample 1 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

No.  13,  Rue  d'Anjou,  Paris,  16  Sept.  1810. 

Should  this  reach  you,  my  ever  dearest  friend,  may  it  urge  you  to 
prepare  me  at  least  a  similar  slip,  and  my  Amine  another,  for  the  first 
possible  opportunity  to  be  left  at  my  dear  father's.  It  is  so  long,  so 
dreadfully  long,  since  I  have  had  the  blessing  to  see  your  beloved  hand- 
writings, that  methinks  if  your  names  only  arrived  I  should  feel  a  joy 
past  description. 

When,  when,  may  I  embrace  you  again  !  I  think  of  late  of  nothing 
else.  I  form  projects,  and  dream  dreams.  Oh,  dearest  friends,  give  me 
your  prayers  1  may  not  dream  only  always  1 

My  excellent  mate,  toujours  the  same,  has  not  less  desire,  but  is  still 
wider  from  probability.  His  health  is  not  all  I  could  wish — it  is  pre- 
served with  watchfulness,  but  cannot  bear  neglect.  Alex,  is  thin  and 
pale,  but  strong  and  without  complaint.  Fle  is  terribly  singular,  and 
more  what  they  here  call  soMvage  than  any  creature  I  ever  beheld.  He 
is  untameably  wild,  and  averse  to  all  the  forms  of  society.  Where  he 
can  have  got  such  a  rebel  humour  we  conceive  not ;  but  it  costs  him 
more  to  make  a  bow  than  to  resolve  six  difficult  problems  of  algebra,  or 
to  repeat  twelve  pages  from  Euripides  ;  and  as  to  making  a  civil  speech, 
he  would  sooner  renounce  the  world. 

How  should  I  delight  to  see  my  dearest  friends  encircled  by  all  their 
lovely  tribes  !  Two  letters  I  have  received,  but  long,  long  since,  from 
my  indulgent  Amine  ;  so  sweetly  satisfactory,  so  dwelling  on  interesting 
details,  so  descriptive  of  all  I  most  wish  to  see  and  know,  that  for  many 
months  even,  after  reading  them,  I  thought  and  felt  myself  au  fait  with 
all  that  passed,  and  no  longer  a  stranger  to  all  your  proceedings,  your 
interests,  your  affairs,  and  your  bosom-feelings.     But  why  have  I  not  my 

48* 
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dear  Augusta's  letter  ?  I  beseech  that  it  may  be  sent  to  Chelsea  ;  occa- 
sions there  present  themselves  sometimes  ;  rarely,  indeed,  but  yet  some- 
times. How  kind  of  her  to  have  written  !  No  matter  for  the  date  ;  all 
will  still,  alas  I  to  me  be  new  ;  for  I  hear  so  seldom,  and  after  such 
chasms,  that  a  letter  of  six  years  ago  will  stand  a  chance  to  give  me  as 
much  intelligence  as  one  written  last  week. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

No.  13,  Rue  d'Anjou,  14th  April,  1811. 

Many,  or  rather  countless,  as  are  the  times  that  the  sight  of  the  hand- 
writing of  my  dearest  father  has  brought  joy  to  my  heart,  it  never  yet, 
methinks,  proved  so  truly  a  balsam  as  this  last  time  of  its  blessing  me. 

Seated  round  our  wood  fire  by  one,  by  two,  by  three,  we  gave  to  it  a 
whole  evening,  stopping  upon  every  phrase,  commenting  upon  every  pa- 
ragraph, and  I,  the  reader,  indulging  them  and  myself  by  expounding 
and  dilating  upon  every  allusion,  quotation,  and  family  story  or  saying. 
It  was  therefore  a  long  and  delicious  banquet ;  and  we  have  agreed  to 
lock  it  up,  and  take  it  out  again  once  in  every  three  months  for  another 
family  reading,  till  another  arrives. 

I  yield,  dearest  Sir,  implicitly  to  your  decision,  and  my  dear  sisters 
and  brothers,  with  respect  to  the  worthy  Letty,  upon  one  condition — that 
you  do  not  let  a  too  delicate  consideration  for  us  deprive  the  good  soul  of 
our  little  assistance  should  any  change  of  circumstances,  or  any  unfor- 
tunate increase  of  infirmity  or  ill  health,  make  the  mite  of  more  conse- 
quence. I  beg,  through  your  means,  to  put  the  management  o^this  solu- 
tion^ as  Mr.  Tyers  called  every  doubt,  into  the  hands  of  our  just  and  feel- 
ing Esther,  who  sees  her  the  oftenest,  and  will  soon  find  if  the  small  ad- 
dition, eventually,  may  become  more  important ;  and  pray  tell  my  dear 
Esther  that  we  graciously  forgive  her  "  worldly  and  grovelling"  spirit  for 
us,  if  we  may  depend  upon  her  accepting  carte  blanche  for  amending  it, 
should  occasion  invite  any  change. 

Have  you  received  the  letter  in  which  I  related  that  your  diploma  has 
been  brought  to  me  by  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  class  of  the  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Institute  of  France  ?  I  shall  not  have  it  conveyed  but  by 
some  very  certain  hand,  and  that,  now,  is  most  difficult  to  find.  M.  le 
Breton  has  given  me,  also,  a  book  of  the  list  of  your  cajnarades,  in 
which  he  has  written  your  name.  He  says  it  will  be  printed  in  next 
year's  register.  He  has  delivered  to  me,  moreover,  a  medal,  which  is  a 
mark  of  distinction  reserved  for  peculiar  honour  to  peculiar  select  per- 
sonages. Do  you  suppose  I  do  not  often — often — often  think  who  would 
like,  and  be  fittest  to  be  the  bearer  to  you  of  these  honours  ? 

I  am  heartily  glad  Mrs.  Hawkins  has  recovered  her  property,  though  I 
had  never  heard  it  had  been  lost  or  disputed.  So  many  letters  have 
failed  to  reach  me,  that  some  seem  like  the  second  volume  of  a  book 
which  comes  to  hand  before  the  first.  LoAy  Keith — is  it  Miss  Thrale, 
or  one  of  her  sisters  ?  Whichever  it  is,  I  am  glad  of  her  kind  remem- 
brance, and  most  cordially  hope  she  is  happy.  If  she  would  write,  and 
leave  a  letter  with  you,  some  favourable  packet  might  enclose  it. 

I  have  not  met  M.  Suard  for  many  months,  but  I  have  sent  him  and 
his  lady  your  kind  words  by  M.  Lally  Tolendal,  and  they  have  both  ex- 
pressed themselves  highly  gratified  by  your  remembrance.     The  Abbe 
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Morellet,  now  85  or  86,  walks  about  Paris  like  a  young  man,  and  pre- 
serves his  spirits,  memory,  and  pleasure  in  existence,  and  has  a  bookery 
in  such  elegant  order  that  people  beg  to  go  and  see  it,  as  they  do  to  visit 
that  of  a  certain  other  member  of  les  beaux  arts  of  our  Institute. 

How  kind  was  the  collection  of  letters  you  made  more  precious  by  en- 
dorsing  !  I  beseech  you  to  thank  all  my  dear  correspondents,  and  to 
bespeak  their  patience  for  answers,  which  shall  arrive  by  every  wind  that 
I  can  make  blow  their  way ;  but  yet  more,  beseech  their  generous  atten- 
tion to  my  impatience  for  more,  should  the  wind  blow  fair  for  me  before 
it  will  let  me  hail  them  in  return.  Difficultly  can  they  figure  to  them- 
selves my  joy — my  emotion  at  receiving  letters  from  such  dates  as  they 
can  give  me  ! 

1811. 
[During  this  year  Madame  d'Arblay's  correspondence  with  her  English 
connexions  was  interrupted  not  only  by  the  difficulty  of  conveying  letters, 
but  also  by  a  dangerous  illness  and  the  menace  of  a  cancer,  from  which 
she  could  only  be  relieved  by  submitting  to  a  painful  and  hazardous  ope- 
ration. The  fortitude  with  which  she  bore  this  suffering,  and  her  generous 
solicitude  for  Monsieur  d'Arblay  and  those  around  her,  excited  the  warmest 
sympathy  in  all  who  heard  of  her  trial,  and  her  French  friends  universally 
gave  her  the  name  of  UAnge;  so  touched  were  they  by  her  tenderness 
and  magnanimity.] 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY  CHELSEA. 

Rue  d'Anjou,  No.  8,  Paris,  May  29,  1812. 

A  FRIEND  of  Maria's  has  just  promised  me  to  convey  to  her  a  letter 
which  I  may  direct.  1  snatch  the  happy  opportunity  to  enclose  it  in  a  few 
lines  to  my  dearest  father,  who  will  forward  it  to  Bath  Easton  with  my 
best  love. 

Immense  as  is  the  distance  between  a  letter  and  an  interview,  where  the 
dearer  is  unattainable,  its  succedaneum  becomes  more  precious  than  those 
who  enjoy  both  can  believe,  or  even  conceive.  O  my  dearest  father,  let 
no  possible  conveyance  pass  without  giving  me  the  sight  of  your  hand,  if 
it  be  but  by  your  signature. 

We  are  well,  and  Alex.,  latterly,  has  taken  the  good  turn  of  approaching 
nearer  in  personal  resemblance  to  his  father ;  for,  from  being  extremely 
little  of  his  age,  he  is  now  suddenly  grown  to  a  goodly  size. 

I  have  seen,  at  length,  Madame  Solvyns ;  I  think  her  charming,  gay, 
spirited,  natural,  and  agreeable.  Various  circumstances  had  prevented 
our  meeting  till  the  other  day;  and  then,  how  did  we  talk  of  my  dearest 
father !  She  is  truly  worthy  of  the  subject,  for  she  says  she  sees  nothing 
perfect  without  recollecting  him.  "  He  is  so  French  in  his  manners  !  so 
attentive,  so  polite,  so  pleasing! — it's  so  rarely  one  sees  an  Englishman, 
however  good  and  excellent,  so  charmingly  well  bred  and  engaging." 

Monsieur  Guinguine,  whom  you  inquired  after  in  one  of  your  letters,  is 
well  and  flourishing.  I  have  never  seen  him,  which  I  regret,  since  you 
have  known  him ;  but  he  is  much  acquainted  at  a  house  where  I  visit  with 
very  particular  pleasure,  M.  de  Tracy's,  and  where  I  hope  one  day  to 
meet  him.  I  have  all  my  old  horror  oi  arra7iged  encounters,  or  Madame 
de  Tracy  would  instantly  contrive  one ;  but  they  always  seem  to  me  for- 
midable, and  I  leave  all  my  meetings  to  chance. 
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M.  d'A.  saw  lately  our  justly  celebrated  De  Lille,  and  amongst  other 
subjects  he  mentioned  his  knowledge  of  my  dear  father,  and  spoke  of  him 
in  warm  terms  of  admiration  and  regard.  This  leads  me  to  inquire  after 
Mrs.  Crewe.     It  is  very  long  since  I  have  heard  of  her. 

Monsieur  Suard  is  still  as  active  in  literature,  as  much  sought  in  society, 
and  as  alive  in  the  world  as  when  you  knew  him.  The  Abbe  Morellet, 
about  five  years  ago,  sung  me  a  ballad  of  his  own  composition,  at  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Tesse,  that  he  made  upon  completing  his  80th  year ;  it  was 
gay,  touching,  amusing,  and  informing.  I  will  endeavour  to  get  you  a 
copy.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and,  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  numerous  friends,  wears,  when  in  grand  costume^  a  sword. 
He  is  quite  well,  cheerful,  spirited,  and  chattily  agreeable ;  and  still  tall 
and  upright.  I  am  charmed  to  see  how  literature,  as  well  as  astronomy, 
is  long  of  life. 

Adieu,  my  most  dear  Sir.  My  old  visions  of  again  seeing  you,  and 
being  blest  with  your  blessing,  revisit  again  my  slumbers.  O  give  them 
your  prayers  ! 

For  your  devotedly  affectionate  and  dutiful, 

F.  d'Aeblay. 

My  tenderest  love  to  all  my  dears :  nny  two  that  are  my  constant  con- 
solation and  support  send  you  theirs  with  the  most  dutiful  respect. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Madame  d'Arblay  desirous  of  visiting  her  Friends  in  England — Fouche — A  Disap- 
pointment— She  prepares  to  take  her  Son  with  her — Commissions — Detained  at 
Dunkirk — The  French  Government  permit  her  Manuscripts  to  be  forwarded  to  her 
— Spanish  Prisoners — Her  sympathy  towards  them — Examination  at  the  Police 
Office — Sails  from  Dunkirk — The  Vessel  captured  by  the  English — Landing  in 
England — Recognition  of  her  Brother — Arrival  at  Chelsea — Saddening  change  in 
Dr.  Burney. 

JOURNAL  FROM  PARIS  TO  LONDON. 

Dunkirk,  1812. 

There  are  few  events  of  my  life  that  I  more  regret  not  having  committed 
to  paper  while  they  were  fresher  in  my  memory,  than  my  police-adventure 
at  Dunkirk,  the  most  fearful  that  I  have  ever  experienced,  though  not, 
alas,  the  most  afflicting,  for  terror,  and  even  horror,  are  short  of  deep 
affliction ;  while  they  last  they  are,  nevertheless,  absorbers ;  but  once 
past,  whether  ill  or  well,  they  are  over,  and  from  them,  as  from  bodily 
pain,  the  animal  spirits  can  rise  uninjured :  not  so  from  that  grief  which 
has  its  source  in  irremediable  calamity  ;  from  that  there  is  no  rising,  no 
relief,  save  in  hopes  of  eternity :  for  here  on  earth  all  buoyancy  of  mind 
that  might  produce  the  return  of  peace,  is  sunk  for  ever.  I  will  now, 
however,  put  down  all  that  recurs  to  me  of  my  first  return  home. 

In  the  year  1810,  when  I  had  been  separated  from  my  dear  father,  and 
country,  and  native  friends,  for  eight  years,  my  desire  to  again  see  them 
became  so  anxiously  impatient  that  my  tender  companion  proposed  my 
passing  over  to  England  alone,  to  spend  a  month  or  two  at  Chelsea. 
Many  females  at  that  period,  and  amongst  them  the  young  Duchesse  de 
Duras,  had  contrived  to  procure  passports  for  a  short  similar  excursion  ; 
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though  no  male  was  permitted,  under  any  pretence,  to  quit  France,  save 
with  the  army. 

Reluctantly — with  all  my  wishes  in  favour  of  the  scheme — yet  most 
reluctantly,  I  accepted  the  generous  offer ;  for  never  did  I  know  happiness 
away  from  that  companion,  no,  not  even  out  of  his  sight!  but  still,  I  was 
consuming  with  solicitude  to  see  my  revered  father — to  be  again  in  his 
kind  arms,  and  receive  his  kind  benediction. 

For  this  all  was  settled,  and  I  had  obtained  my  passport,  which  was 
brought  to  me  without  my  even  going  to  the  police  office,  by  the  especial 
favour  of  M.  le  Breton,  the  Secretaire  Perpetuel  a  VInstitut.  The  ever 
active  services  of  M.  de  Narbonne  aided  this  peculiar  grant;  though,  had 
not  Bonaparte  been  abroad  with  his  army  at  the  time,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  have  ventured  at  so  hardy  a  measure  of  assistance.  But 
whenever  Bonaparte  left  Paris,  there  was  always  an  immediate  abatement 
of  severity  in  the  police;  and  Fouche,  though  he  had  borne  a  character 
dreadful  beyond  description  in  the  earlier  and  most  horrible  times  of  the 
Revolution,  was,  at  this  period,  when  Ministre  de  la  Police^  a  man  of  the 
mildest  manners,  the  most  conciliatory  conduct,  and  of  the  easiest  access 
in  Paris.  He  had  least  the  glare  of  the  new  imperial  court  of  any  one  of 
its  administration ;  he  affected,  indeed,  all  the  simplicity  of  a  plain  Repub- 
lican. I  have  often  seen  him  strolling  in  the  most  shady  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  muffled  up  in  a  plain  brown  rocolo,  and  giving 
le  bras  to  his  wife,  without  suite  or  servant,  merely  taking  the  air  with  the 
evident  design  of  enjoying  also  an  unmolested  tete-a-tete.  On  these  occa- 
sions, though  he  was  universally  known,  nobody  approached  him ;  and  he 
seemed,  himself,  not  to  observe  that  any  other  person  was  in  the  walks. 
He  was  said  to  be  remarkably. agreeable  in  conversation,  and  his  person 
was  the  best  fashioned  and  most  gentlemanly  of  any  man  I  have  happened 
to  see,  belonging  to  the  government.  Yet,  such  was  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  the  dreadful  reports  that  were  spread  of  his  cruelty  and 
ferocity  at  Lyons,  that  I  never  saw  him  but  I  thrilled  with  horror.  How 
great,  therefore,  was  my  obligation  to  M.  de  Narbonne  and  to  M.  le  Breton, 
for  procuring  me  a  passport,  without  my  personal  application  to  a  man 
from  whom  I  shrunk  as  from  a  monster. 

I  forget  now  for  what  spot  the  passport  was  nominated — perhaps  for 
Canada,  but  certainly  not  for  England  ;  and  M.  le  Breton,  who  brought  it 
to  me  himself,  assured  me  that  no  difficulty  would  be  made  for  me  either 
to  go  or  to  return,  as  I  was  known  to  have  lived  a  life  the  most  inoffensive 
to  government,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  species  of  political  intrigue,  and 
as  I  should  leave  behind  me  such  sacred  hostages  as  my  husband  and  my 
son. 

Thus  armed,  and  thus  authorized,  I  prepared,  quietly  and  secretly,  for 
my  expedition,  while  my  generous  mate  employed  all  his  little  leisure  in 
discovering  where  and  how  I  might  embark ;  when,  one  morning,  when  I 
was  bending  over  my  trunk  to  press  in  its  contents,  I  was  abruptly  broken 
in  upon  by  M.  de  Boinville,  who  was  in  my  secret,  and  who  called  upon 
me  to  stop !  He  had  received  certain,  he  said,  though  as  yet  unpublished 
information,  that  a  universal  embargo  was  laid  upon  every  vessel,  and  that 
not  a  fishing-boat  was  permitted  to  quit  the  coast. 

Confounded,  affrighted,  disappointed,  and  yet  relieved,  I  submitted  to 
the  blow,  and  obeyed  the  injunction.  M.  de  Boinville  then  revealed  to  me 
the  new  political  changes  that  occasioned  this  measure,  which  he  had 
learned  from  some  confiding  friends  in  office ;  but  which  I  do  not  touch 
upon,  as  they  are  now  in  every  history  of  those  times. 
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I  pass  on  to  my  second  attempt,  in  the  year  1812.  Disastrous  was 
that  interval !  All  correspondence  with  England  was  prohibited  under 
pain  of  death  !  One  letter  only  reached  me,  most  unhappily,  written  with 
unreflecting  abruptness,  announcing,  without  preface,  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  the  new  and  total  derangement  of  the  King,  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lock.  Three  such  calamities  overwhelmed  me,  overwhelmed 
us  both,  for  Mr.  Lock,  my  revered  Mr.  Lock,  was  as  dear  to  my  beloved 
partner  as  to  myself.  Poor  Mrs.  *  *  *  *  concluded  these  tidings  must 
have  already  arrived,  but  her  fatal  letter  gave  the  first  intelligence,  and 
no  other  letter,  at  that  period,  found  its  way  to  me.  She  sent  hers,  I 
think,  by  some  trusty  returned  prisoner. 

She  little  knew  my  then  terrible  situation ;  hovering  over  my  head  was 
the  stiletto  of  a  surgeon  for  a  menace  of  cancer ;  yet,  till  that  moment, 
hope  of  escape  had  always  been  held  out  to  me  by  the  Baron  de  Larrey — 
hope  which,  from  the  reading  of  that  fatal  letter,  became  extinct. 

When  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  for  travelling,  after  a  dreadful  ope- 
ration, my  plan  was  resumed  ;  but  with  an  alteration  which  added  infinitely 
to  its  interest,  as  well  as  to  its  importance.  Bonaparte  was  now  engaging 
in  a  new  war,  of  which  the  aim  and  intention  was  no  less  than — the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  This  menaced  a  severity  of  conscription  to  which 
Alexander,  who  had  now  spent  ten  years  in  France,  and  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  would  soon  become  liable.  His  noble  father  had  relinquished 
all  his  own  hopes  and  emoluments  in  the  military  career,  from  the  epoch 
that  his  king  was  separated  from  his  country ;  though  that  career  had 
been  his  peculiar  choice,  and  was  suited  peculiarly  to  the  energy  of  his 
character,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  his  activity,  his  address,  his 
bravery,  his  spirit  of  resource,  never  overset  by  difficulty  nor  wearied  by 
fatigue — all  which  combination  of  military  requisites — - 

"  The  eye  could  in  a  moment  reach, 

And  read  depicted  in  his  martial  air." 

But  his  high  honour,  superior  to  his  interest,  superior  to  his  inclination, 
and  ruling  his  whole  conduct  with  unremitting,  unalienable  constancy, 
impelled  him  to  prefer  the  hard  labour  and  obscure  drudgery  of  working 
at  a  Bureau  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  any  and  every  advantage 
or  promotion  that  could  be  offered  him  in  his  own  immediate  and  favourite 
line  of  life,  when  no  longer  compatible  with  his  allegiance  and  loyalty. 
To  see,  therefore,  his  son  bear  arms  in  the  very  cause  that  had  been  his 
ruin — bear  arms  against  the  country  which  had  given  himself  as  well  as 
mother,  birth,  would  indeed  have  been  heart-breaking.  We  agreed,  there- 
fore, that  Alexander  should  accompany  me  to  England,  where,  I  flattered 
myself,  I  might  safely  deposit  him,  while  I  returned  to  await,  by  the  side 
of  my  husband,  the  issue  of  the  war,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  it  would 
prove  our  restoration  to  liberty  and  reunion. 

My  second  passport  was  procured  with  much  less  facility  than  the  first. 
Fouche  was  no  longer  Minister  of  Police,  and,  strange  to  tell,  Fouche, 
who,  till  he  became  that  minister,  had  been  held  in  horror  by  all  France — 
all  Europe,  conducted  himself  with  such  conciliatory  mildness  to  all  ranks 
of  people  while  in  that  office,  evinced  such  an  appearance  of  humanity, 
and  exerted  such  an  undaunted  spirit  of  justice  in  its  execution,  that  at  his 
dismission  all  Paris  was  in  affliction  and  dismay  !  Was  this  from  the  real 
merit  he  had  shown  in  hs  police  capacity  ?  Or  was  it  from  a  yet  greater 
fear  of  malignant  cruelty  awakened  by  the  very  name  of  his  successor, 
the  Duke  of  Rovigo?* 

*  The  reputed  assassin  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 
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Now,  as  before,  the  critical  moment  was  seized  by  my  friends,  to  act 
for  me  when  Bonaparte  had  left  Paris  to  proceed  towards  the  scene  of  his 
next  destined  enterprise ;  and  he  was,  I  believe,  already  at  Dresden  when 

my  application  was  made.     My  kind  friend  Madame  de  T here  took 

the  agency  which  M.  de  Narbonne  could  no  longer  sustain,  as  he  was 
now  attending  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  been  made  aide-de-camp, 
and  through  her  means,  after  many  difficulties  and  delays,  I  obtained  a 
license  of  departure  for  myself  and  for  Alexander.  For  what  place, 
nominally,  my  passport  was  assigned,  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  think,  for 
Newfoundland,  but  certainly  for  some  part  of  the  coast  of  America.  Yet 
every  body  at  the  police  office  saw  and  knew  that  England  was  my  object. 
They  connived,  nevertheless,  at  the  accomplishment  of  my  wishes,  with 
significant  though  taciturn  consciousness. 

From  all  the  friends  whom  I  dared  trust  with  my  secret  expedition,  I 
had  commissions  for  London ;  though  merely  verbal,  as  I  was  cautioned 
to  take  no  letters.  No  one,  at  that  time,  could  send  any  to  England  by 
the  post.  I  was  charged  by  sundry  persons  to  write  for  them,  and  in  their 
names,  upon  my  arrival.  Madame  de  Tracy  begged  me  to  discover  the 
address  of  her  sister-in-law,  Madame  de  Civrac,  who  had  emigrated  into 
the  wilds  of  Scotland,  and  of  whom  she  anxiously  wished  for  some  intelli- 
gence. This  occasioned  my  having  a  little  correspondence  with  her,  which 
I  now  remark  because  she  is  named  as  one  of  the  principal  Dames  de  la 
Societe  by  Madame  de  Genlis.  Madame  d'Astorre  desired  me  to  find  out 
her  father,  M.  le  Comte  de  Cely,  and  to  give  him  news  of  her  and  her 
children.  This  I  did,  and  received  from  the  old  gentleman  some  visits, 
and  many  letters.  Madame  la  Princesse  de  Chimay  entrusted  me  with  a 
petition — a  verbal  one,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  favour  of  the  Due  de 
Fitzjames,  who,  in  losing  his  wife,  had  lost  an  English  pension.  This  I 
was  to  transmit  to  his  Royal  Highness  by  means  of  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Buccleugh  ;  who  was  also  entreated  to  make  known  the  Duke's  situation 
to  M.  d'Escars,  who  was  in  the  immediate  service  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  for 
M.  d'Escars  I  had  a  sort  of  cipher  from  Madame  de  Chimay,  to  authenti- 
cate my  account. 

Our  journey — Alexander's  and  mine— from  Paris  to  Dunkirk — was  sad, 
from  the  cruel  separation  which  it  exacted,  and  the  fearful  uncertainty  of 
impending  events ;  though  I  was  animated  at  times  into  the  liveliest  sen- 
sations, in  the  prospect  of  again  beholding  my  father,  my  friends,  and  my 
country. 

General  d'Arblay,  through  his  assiduous  researches,  aided  by  those  of 
M.  de  Boinville  and  some  others,  found  that  a  vessel  was  preparing  to  sail 
from  Dunkirk  to  Dover,  under  American  colours,  and  with  American 
passports  and  license;  and,  after  privately  landing  such  of  its  passengers 
as  meant  but  to  cross  the  Channel,  to  proceed  to  the  western  continent. 
M.  d'Arblay  found,  at  the  same  time,  six  or  seven  persons  of  his  acquain- 
tance who  were  to  embark  in  this  vessel,  namely  Madame  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cocherelle,  Madame  de  Carboniere,  Madame  de  Roncherolle, 
Madame  de  Caillebot  and  her  son  and  daughter,  the  two  Miss  Potts,  and 
Mrs.  Gregory. 

We  all  met,  and  severally  visited  at  Dunkirk,  where  I  was  compelled, 
through  the  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
to  spend  the  most  painfully  wearisome  six  weeks  of  my  life,  for  they  kept 
me  alike  from  all  that  was  dearest  to  me,  either  in  France  or  in  England, 
save  my  Alexander.  I  was  twenty  times  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
Paris ;  but  whenever  I  made  known  that  design,  the  captain  promised  to 
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sail  the  next  morning.  The  truth  is,  he  postponed  the  voyage  from  day 
to  day  and  from  week  to  week,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  passengers  ; 
and,  as  the  clandestine  visit  he  meant  to  make  to  Dover,  in  his  way  to 
America,  was  whispered  about,  reinforcements  very  frequently  encouraged 
his  cupidity. 

The  ennui  of  having  no  positive  occupation  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
known  to  me;  for  though  the  first  object  of  my  active  cares  was  with  me, 
it  was  not  as  if  that  object  had  been  a  daughter,  and  always  at  my  side  ; 
it  was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  who,  with  my  free  consent  sought  whatever 
entertainment  the  place  could  aflx)rd,  to  while  away  fatigue.  He  ran, 
therefore,  wildly  about  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  quay,  the  dockyard,  the  sea, 
the  suburbs,  the  surrounding  country;  but  chiefly,  his  time  was  spent  in 
skipping  to  the  "  Mary  Ann,"  our  destined  vessel,  and  seeing  its  prepara- 
tions for  departure. 

To  stroll  about  the  town,  to  call  upon  my  fellow-sufl'erers,  to  visit  the 
principal  shops,  and  to  talk  with  the  good  Dutch  people  while  I  made  slight 
purchases,  w^as  all  I  could  devise  to  do  that  required  action. 

When  I  found  our  stay  indefinitely  protracted,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
I  had  the  papers  of  a  work  which  1  had  then  in  hand,  they  might  afford 
me  an  occupation  to  while  away  my  truly  vapid  and  uninteresting  leisure. 
I  wrote  this  idea  to  my  'partner  in  all — as  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  called 
M.  d'Arblay ;  and,  with  a  spirit  that  was  always  in  its  first  youth  where 
any  service  was  to  be  performed,  he  waited  on  M.  de  Saulnier  at  the  police 
ofiice,  and  made  a  request  that  my  manuscripts  might  be  sent  after  me, 
with  a  permission  that  I  might  also  be  allowed  to  carry  them  ^vith  me  on 
board  the  ship.  He  durst  not  say  to  England,  whither  no  vessel  was  sup- 
posed to  sail ;  but  he  would  not,  to  M.  de  Saulnier,  who  palpably  connived 
at  my  plan  and  purpose,  say  America.  M.  de  Saulnier  made  many  in- 
quiries relative  to  these  papers;  but  on  being  assured,  upon  honour,  that 
the  work  had  nothing  in  it  political,  nor  even  national,  nor  possibly  offen- 
sive to  the  government,  he  took  the  single  word  of  M.  d'Arblay,  whose 
noble  countenance  and  dauntless  openness  of  manner  were  guarantees  of 
sincerity  that  wanted  neither  seals  nor  bonds,  and  invested  him  with  the 
power  to  send  me  what  papers  he  pleased,  without  demanding  to  examine, 
or  even  to  see  them — a  trust  so  confiding  and  so  generous,  that  I  have  re- 
gretted a  thousand  times  the  want  of  means  to  acknowledge  it  according 
to  its  merit. 

This  work  was  "  The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficulties,"  of  which 
nearly  three  volumes  were  finished.  They  arrived,  nevertheless,  vainly 
for  any  purpose  at  Dunkirk  ;  the  disturbance  of  my  suspensive  state  inca- 
pacitating me  for  any  composition,  save  of  letters  to  my  best  friend,  to 
whom  I  wrote,  or  dictated  by  Alexander,  every  day ;  and  every  day  was 
only  supported  by  the  same  kind  diurnal  return.  But  when,  at  length, 
we  were  summoned  to  the  vessel,  and  our  goods  and  chattels  were  con- 
veyed to  the  custom-house,  and  when  the  little  portmanteau  was  produced, 
and  found  to  be  filled  with  manuscripts,  the  police  officer  who  opened  it 
began  a  rant  of  indignation  and  amazement  at  a  sight  so  unexpected  and 
prohibited,  that  made  him  incapable  to  inquire  or  to  hear  the  meaning  of 
such  a  freight.  He  sputtered  at  the  mouth,  and  stamped  with  his  feet  so 
forcibly  and  vociferously,  that  no  endeavours  of  mine  could  induce  him  to 
stop  his  accusations  of  traitorous  designs,  till,  tired  of  the  attempt,  1  ceased 
both  explanation  and  entreaty,  and  stood  before  him  wiih  calm  taciturnity. 
Wanting,  then,  the  fresh  fuel  of  interruption  or  opposition,  his  fire  and 
fury  evaporated  into  curiosity  to  know  what  I  could  offer.     Yet  even  then, 
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though  my  account  staggered  his  violence  into  some  degree  of  civility,  he 
evidently  deemed  it,  from  its  very  nature,  incredible  ;  and  this  fourth  child 
of  my  brain  had  undoubtedly  been  destroyed  ere  it  was  born,  had  I  not 
had  recourse  to  an  English  merchant,  Mr.  Gregory,  long  settled  at  Dun- 
kirk, to  whom,  happily,  I  had  been  recommended  as  to  a  person  capable, 
in  any  emergence,  to  afford  me  assistance ;  he  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility ;  and  the  letter  of  M.  d'Arblay,  containing  the  license  of  M.  de 
Saulnier,  was  then  all-sufficient  for  my  manuscripts  and  their  embarkation. 

The  second  event  I  have  to  relate  I  never  even  yet  recollect  without  an 
inward  shuddering.  In  our  walks  out  of  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ocean,  after  passing  beyond  the  dockyard  or  wharf,  we  frequently  met 
a  large  party  of  Spanish  prisoners,  well  escorted  by  gens  cVarmes,  and 
either  going  to  their  hard  destined  labour,  or  returning  from  it  for  repast 
or  repose.  I  felt  deeply  interested  by  them,  knowing  they  were  men 
with  and  for  whom  our  own  English  and  the  immortal  Wellington  were 
then  fighting  :  and  this  interest  induced  me  to  walk  on  the  bank  by  which 
they  were  paraded  to  and  fro,  as  often  as  I  could  engage  Alexander,  from 
his  other  pursuits,  to  accompany  me.  Their  appearance  was  highly  in 
their  favour,  as  well  as  their  situation  ;  they  had  a  look  calmly  intrepid, 
of  concentrated  resentment,  yet  unalterable  patience.  They  were  mostly 
strong-built  and  vigorous  ;  of  solemn,  almost  stately  deportment,  and  with 
fine  dark  eyes,  full  of  meaning,  rolling  around  them  as  if  in  watchful 
expectation  of  insult ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  certainly  caught  from  my 
countenance  an  air  of  sympathy,  for  they  gave  me,  in  return,  as  we 
passed  one  another,  a  glance  that  spoke  grateful  consciousness.  I  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  place  of  their  labour;  though  my  short-sightedness 
would  not  let  me  distinguish  what  they  were  about,  whether  mending  for- 
tifications, dykes,  banks,  parapets,  or  what  not:  and  I  durst  not  use  my 
glass,  lest  T  should  be  suspected  as  a  spy.  We  only  strolled  about  in 
their  vicinity,  as  if  merely  visiting  and  viewing  the  sea. 

The  weather — it  was  now  August — was  so  intensely  hot,  the  place  was 
so  completely  without  shade,  and  their  work  was  so  violent,  that  they 
changed  hands  every  two  hours,  and  those  who  were  sent  off  to  recruit 
were  allowed  to  cast  themselves  upon  the  burnt  and  straw-like  grass,  to 
await  their  alternate  summons.  This  they  did  in  small  groups,  but  with- 
out venturing  to  solace  their  rest  by  any  species  of  social  intercourse. 
They  were  as  taciturn  with  one  another  as  with  their  keepers  and  task- 
masters. 

One  among  them  there  was  who  wore  an  air  of  superiority,  grave  and 
composed,  yet  decided,  to  which  they  all  appeared  to  bow  down  with 
willing  subserviency,  though  the  distinction  was  only  demonstrated  by  an 
air  of  profound  respect  whenever  they  approached  or  passed  him,  for  dis- 
course held  they  none.  One  morning,  when  I  observed  him  seated  at  a 
greater  distance  than  usual  from  his  overseers,  during  his  hour  of  release, 
I  turned  suddenly  from  my  walk  as  if  with  a  view  to  bend  my  way  home- 
wards, but  contrived,  while  talking  with  Alexander,  and  looking  another 
way,  to  slant  my  steps  close  to  vvhere  he  sat  surrounded  by  his  mute  ad- 
herents, and  to  drop  a  handful  of  small  coin  nearly  under  the  elbow  upon 
which,  wearily,  he  was  reclining.  We  proceeded  with  alertness,  and 
talking  together  aloud  ;  but  Alexander  perceived  this  apparent  chief  evi- 
dently moved  by  what  I  had  done,  though  forbearing  to  touch  the  little 
offering,  which,  however,  his  companions  immediately  secured. 

After  this  I  never  met  him  that  he  did  not  make  me  a  slight  but  ex- 
pressive bow.     This  encouraged  me  to  repeat  the  poor  little  tribute  of 
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compassion,  which  I  soon  found  he  distributed,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  to 
the  whole  set,  by  the  kindly  looks  with  which  every  one  thenceforward 
greeted  me  upon  every  meeting.  Yet  he  whom  we  supposed  to  be  some 
chief,  and  who  palpably  discovered  it  was  himself  I  meant  to  distinguish, 
never  touched  the  money,  nor  examined  what  was  taken  up  by  the  others, 
who,  on  their  part,  nevertheless  seemed  to  take  charge  of  it  in  trust. 

We  were  now  such  good  friends,  that  this  became  more  than  ever  my 
favourite  walk ;  and  these  poor  unhappy  captives  never  saw  me  without 
brightening  up  into  a  vivacity  of  pleasure  that  was  to  me  a  real  exhil-aration. 

We  had  been  at  Dunkirk  above  five  weeks,  when  one  evening,  having 
a  letter  of  consequence  to  send  to  Paris,  1  begged  Alexander  to  carry  it  to 
the  Post  himself,  and  to  deposit  me  upon  the  quay,  and  there  to  join  me. 
As  the  weather  was  very  fine  I  stood  near  the  sea,  wistfully  regarding  the 
element  on  which  depended  all  my  present  hopes  and  views.  But  presently 
my  meditations  were  interrupted,  and  my  thoughts  diverted  from  mere  self  by 
the  sudden  entrance,  in  a  large  body,  of  my  friends  the  Spanish  prisoners, 
who  all  bore  down  to  the  very  place  where  I  was  stationed,  evidently  re- 
cognising me,  and  eagerly  showing  that  it  was  not  without  extreme  satis- 
faction. I  saw  their  approach,  in  return,  with  lively  pleasure,  for,  the 
quay  being,  I  suppose,  a  place  of  certain  security,  they  were  unencumbered 
by  their  usual  turnkeys,  the  gens  d'armes,  and  this  freedom,  joined  to 
their  surprise  at  my  sight,  put  them  also  oflT  their  guard,  and  they  flocked 
round  though  not  near  me,  and  hailed  me  with  smiles,  bows,  and  hands 
put  upon  their  breasts.  I  now  took  courage  to  speak  to  them,  partly  in 
French,  partly  in  English,  for  I  found  they  understood  a  little  of  both 
those  languages.  I  inquired  whence  they  came,  and  whether  they  knew 
General  Wellington.  They  smiled  and  nodded  at  his  name,  and  expressed 
infinite  delight  in  finding  I  was  English  ;  but  though  they  all,  by  their 
head  movements,  entered  into  discourse,  my  friend  the  chief  was  the  only 
one  who  attempted  to  answer  me. 

When  I  first  went  to  France,  being  continually  embarrassed  for  terms, 
I  used  constantly  to  apply  to  M.  d'Arblay  for  aid,  till  Madame  de  Tesse 
charged  him  to  be  quiet,  saying  that  my  looks  filled  up  what  my  words 
left  short,  "c?e  sorte  que^''  she  added,  '-^nous  la  devinbns ;'''*  this  was  the 
case  between  my  Spaniards  and  myself,  and  we  devine-d  one  another  so 
much  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  that  while  this  was  the  converse  the  most 
to  my  taste  of  any  I  had  had  at  Dunkirk,  it  was  also,  probably,  most  to 
theirs  of  any  that  had  fallen  to  their  lot  since  they  had  been  torn  from 
their  native  country. 

While  this  was  going  on  I  was  privately  drawing  from  ray  purse  all 
that  it  contained  of  small  money  to  distribute  to  my  new  friends ;  but  at 
this  same  moment  a  sudden  change  in  the  countenance  of  the  chief  from 
looks  of  grateful  feeling  to  an  expression  of  austerity,  checked  my  purpose, 
and,  sorry  and  alarmed  lest  he  had  taken  offence,  I  hastily  drew  my  empty 
hand  from  my  reticule.  I  then  saw  that  the  change  of  expression  was 
not  simply  to  austerity  from  pleasure,  but  to  consternation  from  serenity; 
and  I  perceived  that  it  was  not  to  me  the  altered  visage  was  directed ;  the 
eye  pointed  beyond  me,  and  over  my  head  ;  startled,  I  turned  round,  and 
what,  then,  was  my  own  consternation  when  I  beheld  an  officer  of  the 
police,  in  full  gold  trappings,  furiously  darting  forward  from  a  small  house 
at  the  entrance  upon  the  quay,  which  1  afterwards  learned  was  his  official 
dwelling.  When  he  came  within  two  yards  of  us  he  stood  still,  mute  and 
erect ;  but  with  an  air  of  menace,  his  eyes  scowling  first  upon  the  chief, 
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then  upon  me,  then  upon  the  whole  group,  and  then  upon  me  again,  with 
looks  that  seemed  diving  into  some  conspiracy. 

My  alarm  was  extreme;  my  imprudence  in  conversing  with  these  un- 
happy captives  struck  me  at  once  with  foreboding  terror  of  ill  conse- 
quences. I  had,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
my  antagonist  with  a  look  that  showed  surprise  rather  than  apprehension 
at  his  wrath. 

This  was  not  without  some  effect.  Accustomed,  probably,  to  scrutinize 
and  to -penetrate  into  secret  plots,  he  might  be  an  adept  in  distinguishing 
the  fear  of  ill-treatment  from  the  fear  of  detection.  The  latter  I  certainly 
could  not  manifest,  as  m^  compassion  had  shown  no  outward  mark  beyond 
a  little  charity ;  but  the  former  I  tried,  vainly,  perhaps,  to  subdue;  for  I 
well  knew  that  pity  towards  a  Spaniard  would  be  deemed  suspicious,  at 
least,  if  not  culpable. 

We  were  all  silent,  and  all  motionless ;  but  when  the  man,  having  fixed 
upon  me  his  eyes  with  intention  to  petrify  me,  saw  that  I  fixed  him  in 
return  with  an  open  though  probably  not  very  composed  face,  he  spoke, 
and  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  vociferating  reproach,  accusation,  and  con- 
demnation all  in  one.  His  words  I  could  not  distinguish ;  they  were  so 
confused  and  rapid  from  rage. 

This  violence,  though  it  secretly  affrighted  me,  I  tried  to  meet  with 
simple  astonishment,  making  no  sort  of  answer  or  interruption  to  his  in- 
vectives. When  he  observed  my  steadiness,  and  that  he  excited  none  of 
the  humiliation  of  discovered  guilt,  he  stopped  short  and,  after  a  pause, 
gruffly  said, — 

*'  Qui  etes-vous  ?" 

"  Je  me  norame  d'Arblay." 

"  Etes-vous  mariee  ?" 

"Oui." 

*'  Ou  est  votre  mari  1" 

"  A  Paris." 

"Quiest-iir 

"  II  travaille  aux  Bureaux  de  I'Interieur." 

"  Pourquoi  le  quittez-vous  ?" 

I  was  here  sensibly  embarrassed.  I  durst  not  avow  I  was  going  to 
England  ;  I  could  not  assert  I  was  really  going  to  America.  I  hesitated; 
and  the  sight  of  his  eyes  brightening  up  with  the  hope  of  mischief,  abated 
my  firmness  ;  and,  while  he  seemed  to  be  staring  me  through,  I  gave  an 
account,  very  imperfect,  indeed,  and  far  from  clear,  though  true,  that  I 
came  to  Dunkirk  to  embark  on  board  the  "  Mary  Ann"  vessel. 

"  Ah  ha  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  Vous  etes  Anglaisel" 

Then,  tossing  back  his  head  with  an  air  of  triumphant  victory,  "  Suivez- 
moi !"  he  added,  and  walked  away,  fast  and  fierce,  but  looking  back  every 
minute  to  see  that  1  followed. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  terror  with  which  I  was  seized  at  this  command ; 
it  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  evident  consternation  and  sorrow  that 
struck  me,  as  1  turned  my  head  around  to  see  where  I  was,  in  my  poor 
chief  and  his  group.  Follow  I  did,  though  not  less  per  force  than  if  I  had 
been  dragged  by  chains.  When  I  saw  him  arrive  at  the  gate  of  the  little 
dwelling  I  have  mentioned,  which  I  now  perceived  to  belong  to  him  officially, 
I  impulsively,  involuntarily  stopped.  To  enter  a  police-office,  to  be  probably 
charged  with  planning  some  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  the  state,  my 
poor  Alexander  away,  and  not  knowing  what  must  have  become  of  me  ; 
my  breath  was  gone  ;  my  power  of  movement  ceased ;  my  head  or  un- 
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derstanding,  seemed  a  chaos,  bereft  of  every  distinct  or  discriminating  idea  ; 
and  my  feet,  as  if  those  of  a  statue,  felt  riveted  to  the  ground,  from  a 
vague  but  overwhehning  beh'ef  I  was  destined  to  incarceration  in  some 
dungeon  where  I  might  sink  ere  I  could  make  known  my  situation  to  my 
friends,  while  Alex.,  thus  unaccountably  abandoned,  might  be  driven  to 
despair,  or  become  the  prey  to  nameless  mischiefs. 

Again  the  tiger  vociferated  a  "  Suivez-moi !"  but  finding  it  no  longer 
obeyed,  he  turned  full  round  as  he  stood  upon  his  threshold,  and  perceiving 
my  motionless  and  speechless  dismay,  looked  at  me  for  two  or  three  se- 
conds in  scornful,  but  investigating  taciturnity.  Then  putting  his  arms  a- 
kimbo,  he  said,  in  lower,  but  more  taunting  accents,  "  Vous  ne  le  jugez 
do7ic  pas  d  propos  de  me  suivre  ?" 

This  was  followed  by  a  sneering,  sardonic  grin  that  seemed  anticipating 
the  enjoyment  of  using  compulsion.  On,  therefore,  I  again  forced  myself^ 
and  with  tolerable  composure  I  said,  "  Je  n'ai  rien.  Monsieur,  je  crois,  a 
faire  ici  V 

"  Nous  verrons!"  he  answered,  bluffly,  and  led  the  way  into  a  small  hovel 
rather  than  a  parlour ;  and  then  haughtily  seated  himself  at  a  table,  on 
which  were  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and,  while  I  stood  before  him,  began  an 
interrogation,  with  the  decided  asperity  of  examining  a  detected  criminal, 
of  whom  he  was  to  draw  up  the  proccs  verbal. 

When  I  perceived  this,  my  every  fear,  feeling,  nay,  thought,  concen- 
trated in  Alexander,  to  whom  I  had  determined  not  to  allude,  while  I  had 
any  hope  of  self-escape,  to  avoid  for  us  both  the  greatest  of  all  perils,  that 
of  an  accusation  of  intending  to  evade  the  ensuing  conscription,  for  which, 
though  Alex,  was  yet  too  young,  he  was  fast  advancing  to  be  amenable. 

But  now  that  I  was  enclosed  from  his  sight,  and  there  was  danger  every 
moment  of  his  suddenly  missing  me,  I  felt  that  our  only  chance  of  safety 
must  lie  in  my  naming  him  before  he  should  return.  With  all  the  compo- 
sure, therefore,  that  I  could  assume,  I  said  that  I  was  come  to  Dunkirk  with 
my  son  to  embark  in  the  '  Mary  Ann,'  an  American  vessel,  with  a 
passport  from  M.  de  Saulnier,  secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Minister 
of  the  Police. 

And  what  had  I  done  with  this  son  1 

I  had  sent  him  to  the  post-office  with  a  letter  for  his  father. 

At  that  instant  I  perceived  Alexander  wildly  running  past  the  window. 

This  moment  was  critical.     I  instantly  cried,  "  Sir,  there  is  my  son  !" 

The  man  rose,  and  went  to  the  door,  calling  out  "  Jeune  homme !" 

Alex,  approached,  and  was  questioned,  and  though  much  amazed,  gave 
answers  perfectly  agreeing  with  mine. 

I  now  recovered  my  poor  affrighted  faculties,  and  calmly  said  that  if  he 
had  any  doubt  of  our  veracity,  I  begged  he  would  send  for  Mr.  Gregory,  who 
knew  us  well.  This,  a  second  time  was  a  most  happy  reference.  Mr. 
Gregory  was  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  he  was  near  at  hand. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  such  an  appeal.  The  brow 
of  my  ferocious  assailant  was  presently  unbent.  I  seized  the  favourable 
omen  to  assure  him,  with  apparent  indifference,  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
being  accompanied  or  preceded  to  I'Hotel  Sauvage,  where  I  resided,  nor  to 
giving  him  the  key  of  my  portmanteau  and  portfolio,  if  it  were  possible  I 
had  excited  any  suspicion  by  merely  speaking,  from  curiosity,  to  the  Spa- 
nish prisoners. 

No,  he  answered,  he  would  not  disturb  me ;  and  then,  having  entered 
the  name  of  Alexander  by  the  side  of  mine,  he  let  us  depart. 
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Speechless  was  my  joy,  and  speechless  was  the  surprise  of  Alexander, 
and  we  walked  home  in  utter  silence. 

Happily,  this  incident  occurred  just  before  we  set  sail,  for  with  it  termi- 
nated my  greatest  solace  at  Dunkirk,  the  seeing  and  consoling  those  un- 
happy prisoners,  and  the  regale  of  wandering  by  the  sea-coast. 

Six  weeks  completely  we  consumed  in  wasteful  weariness  at  Dunkirk  ; 
and  our  passage,  when  at  last  we  set  sail,  was  equally,  in  its  proportion, 
toilsome  and  tedious.  Involved  in  a  sickening  calm,  we  could  make  no 
way,  but  lingered  two  days  and  two  nights  in  this  long-short  passage. 
The  second  night,  indeed,  might  have  been  spared  me,  as  it  was  spared 
to  all  my  fellow- voyagers.  But  when  we  cast  anchor,  I  was  so  exhausted 
by  the  unremitting  sufferings  1  had  endured,  that  I  was  literally  unable  to^ 
rise  from  my  hammock. 

Yet  was  there  a  circumstance  capable  to  have  aroused  me  from  any 
torpidity,  save  the  demolishing  ravage  of  sea-sickness ;  for  scarcely  were 
we  at  anchor,  when  Alex.,  capering  up  to  the  deck,  descended  with  yet 
more  velocity  than  he  had  mounted,  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  maman  !  there  are 
two  British  officers  now  upon  deck  I" 

But,  finding  that  even  this  could  not  make  me  recover  speech  or 
motion,  he  ran  back  again  to  this  new  and  delighting  sight,  and  again 
returning,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of  rapture,  "  Maman,  we  are  taken  by  the 
British  !     We  are  all  captured  by  British  officers  I" 

Even  in  my  immovable,  and  nearly  insensible  state,  this  juvenile 
ardour,  excited  by  so  new  and  strange  an  adventure,  afforded  me  some 
amusement.  It  did  not,  however,  afford  me  strength,  for  I  could  not 
rise,  though  I  heard  that  every  other  passenger  was  removed.  With 
difficulty,  even  next  morning,  I  crawled  upon  the  deck,  and  there  I  had 
been  but  a  short  time,  when  Lieutenant  Harford  came  on  board  to  take 
possession  of  the  vessel,  not  as  French,  but  American  booty,  war  having 
been  declared  against  America  the  preceding  week. 

Mr.  Harford,  hearing  my  name,  most  courteously  addressed  me,  with 
congratulations  upon  my  safe  arrival  in  England.  These  were  words  to 
rewaken  all  the  happiest  purposes  of  my  expedition,  and  they  recovered 
me  from  the  nerveless,  sinking  state  into  which  my  exhaustion  had  cast 
me,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  My  father,  my  brothers,  my  sisters,  and  all  my 
heart-dear  friends,  seemed  rising  to  my  view  and  springing  to  my 
embraces,  with  all  the  joy  of  renovating  reunion.  I  thankfully  accepted 
his  obliging  offer  to  carry  me  on  shore  in  his  own  boat;  but  when  I 
turned  round,  and  called  upon  Alexander  to  follow  us,  Mr.  Harford, 
assuming  a  commanding  air,  said,  "  No,  madam»  I  cannot  take  that 
young  man.  No  French  person  can  come  into  my  boat  without  a  pass- 
port and  permission  from  Government." 

My  air  now  a  little  corresponded  with  his  own,  as  I  answered,  "  He 
was  born,  Sir,  in  England  !" 

*' Oh  1"  cried  he,  "that's  quite  another  matter;  come  along.  Sir!  we'll 
all  go  together." 

I  now  found  we  were  rowing  to  Deal,  not  Dover,  to  which  town  we 
had  been  destined  by  our  engagement:  but  we  had  been  captured,  it 
seems,  cheminfaisant,  though  so  gently,  and  with  such  utter  helplessness 
of  opposition,  that  I  had  become  a  prisoner  without  any  suspicion  of  my 
captivity. 

We  had  anchored  about  half  a  mile,  I  imagine,  from  the  shore ;  which 
I  no  sooner  touched  than,  drawing  away  my  arm  from  Mr.  Harford,  I 
took   up  on  one  knee,  with  irrepressible  transport,  the  nearest  bright 
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pebble,  to  press  to  my  lips  in  grateful  joy  at  touching  again  the  land  of 
my  nativity,  after  an  absence,  nearly  hopeless,  of  more  than  twelve 
years. 

Of  the  happiness  that  ensued — my  being  again  in  the  arms  of  my 
dearly  loved  father — in  those  of  my  dear  surviving  sisters — my  brothers 
— my  friends,  some  faint  details  yet  remain  in  a  few  letters  to  my  heart's 
confidant  that  he  preserved :  but  they  are  truly  faint,  for  my  satisfaction 
was  always  damped  in  recording  it  to  him  who  so  fondly  wished  to 
partake  of  it,  and  whose  absence  from  that  participation  always  rendered 
it  incomplete. 

And,  on  one  great  source  of  renovated  felicity,  I  did  not  dare  touch 
even  by  inference,  even  by  allusion — that  of  finding  my  gracious  royal 
mistress  and  her  august  daughters  as  cordial  in  their  welcome,  as  trust- 
ingly confidential,  and  as  amiably  condescending,  I  had  almost  said 
affectionate,  as  if  I  had  never  departed  from  the  royal  roof  under  which, 
for  five  years,  I  had  enjoyed  their  favour.  To  have  spoken  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  letters  sent  to  France  under  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  might  have 
brought  destruction  on  him  for  whom  I  would  a  thousand  times  sooner 
have  suffered  it  myself. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BROOME. 

Aug.  15, 1812. 

In  a  flutter  of  joy  such  as  my  tender  Charlotte  will  feel  in  reading  this, 
I  write  to  her  from  England  !  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  I  look  around  me 
in  constant  inquiry  and  doubt;  I  speak  French  to  every  soul,  and  I 
whisper  still  if  I  utter  a  word  that  breathes  private  opinion. 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

We  set  off  for  Canterbury,  where  we  slept,  and  on  the  20th  proceeded 
towards  Chelsea.  While,  upon  some  common,  we  stopped  to  water  the 
horses,  a  gentleman  on  horseback  passed  us  twice,  and  then,  looking  in, 
pronounced  my  name ;  and  I  saw  it  was  Charles,  dear  Charles !  who  had 
been  watching  for  us  several  hours  and  three  nights  following,  through  a 
mistake.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Chelsea,  where  we  arrived  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  I  was  in  a  state  almost  breathless.  I  could  only  demand 
to  see  my  dear  father  alone :  fortunately,  he  had  had  the  same  feeling, 
and  had  charged  all  the  family  to  stay  away,  and  all  the  world  to  be 
denied.  I  found  him,  therefore,  in  his  library,  by  himself — but  oh !  my 
dearest,  very  much  altered  indeed — weak,  weak  and  changed — his  head 
almost  always  hanging  down,  and  his  hearing  most  cruelly  impaired.  I 
was  terribly  affected,  but  most  grateful  to  God  for  my  arrival.  Our 
meeting,  you  may  be  sure,  was  very  tender,  though  I  roused  myself  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  be  gay  and  cheering.  He  was  extremely  kind  to 
Alex.,  and  said,  in  a  tone  the  most  impressive,  "  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  seen  M.  d'Arblay !"  In  discourse,  however,  he  re-animated, 
and  was,  at  times,  all  himself.  But  he  now  admits  scarcely  a  creature 
but  of  his  family,  and  will  only  see  for  a  short  time  even  his  children. 
He  likes  quietly  reading,  and  lies  almost  constantly  upon  the  sofa,  and 
will  never  eat  but  alone  !     What  a  change ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1813. 

Madame  d'Arblay  at  St.  James's — Her  son  obtains  the  Tancred  scholarship — Attempt 
of  a  mad  woman  to  enter  the  Queen's  apartment — Kindness  of  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Princesses  to  Madame  d'Arblay — The  King's  health — Lady  Crewe — Early  in- 
troduction of  young  ladies  into  society — Madame  de  Stael — Parly  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Rogers — Conversation  with  Mr.  Wilberforce — Madame  d'Arblay 's  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  work — Death  of  General  Latour  Maubourg — Publication  of  '  The 
Wanderer' — Peace  between  France  and  England — Death  of  Dr.  Burney — Grillon's 
hotel — Mr.  Grattan  and  his  family— John  Bull  seen  to  great  advantage — Madame 
la  Bjronne  de  M  *  *  * — Tlie  Prince  de  Conde — Ivcvee  of  Louis  XV II I.  at  Gril- 
lon's hotel — Presentation  of  Madame  d'Arblay — The  King's  speeches  to  her — Letter 
from  the  Count  de  Lally  Tolendal  to  Madame  d'Arblay — Arrival  of  M.  d'Arblay. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Chenies  Street,  London,  February  8,  1813. 

Your  kind  invitation,  my  dearest  Padre,  I  should  instantly  have  an- 
swered, and  not  with  my  pen,  had  all  been  as  favourable  as  my  inclina- 
tion and  the  weather ;  but  this  last  week  has  been  wholly  dedicated  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Princesses :  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Windsor  to  prepare 
me  for  their  arrival,  and,  consequently,  to  keep  me  always  in  readiness 
for  the  honour  of  a  summons;  and,  out  of  their  five  days'  residence  in 
town,  they  have  had  the  gracious  indulgence  to  admit  me  three,  and,  upon 
those  occasions,  I  never  quitted  the  palace  till  they  went  to  one  of  the 
Princes'  to  dinner,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  Nor  then,  neither, 
in  fact,  for  I  still  stayed  to  dine  myself,  with  my  successor. 

But  why,  my  dearest  father  may  say,  not  hasten  to  Chelsea  now  1  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  obliged  to  omit  various  precautionary  measures  during 
the  whole  of  this  week,  and  I  now  feel  an  absolute  necessity  to  nurse 
again  and  refit.  To-day  I  have  entirely  kept  quiet  and  silent  upstairs  in 
my  room,  and  as,  these  other  days,  I  have  kept  wholly  the  reverse,  my 
lungs,  strength,  and  spirits,  all  demand  the  recruit.  I  fear  that  for  some 
days  I  must  go  on  doctoring  myself  after  these  late  excesses;  but  bad 
weather  alone,  after  Wednesday,  shall  withhold  me  from  embracing  my 
dearest  father. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

March  16, 1813. 

How  will  my  kindest  father  rejoice  for  me  !  for  my  dear  partner — for 
my  boy  !  The  election  is  gained,  and  Alexander  has  obtained  the  Tan- 
cred scholarship.    He  had  all  the  votes :  the  opponent  retired.    Sir  D- 


behaved  handsomely,  came  forward,  and  speechified  for  us.  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  who  was  chairman,  led  the  way  in  the  harangue. 

Dr.  Davy,  our  supporter,  leader,  inspirer,  director,  heart  and  head, 
patron  and  guide,  spoke  also. 

Mr.  H spoke,  too ;  but  nothing,  they  tell  me,  to  our  purpose,  nor 
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yet  against  it.  He  gave  a  very  long  and  elaborate  history  of  a  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  has  not  the  smallest 
reference  whatsoever  to  the  case  in  point.  Dr.  Davy  told  me,  in  recount- 
ing it,  that  he  's  convinced  the  good  and  wary  lawyer  thought  this  an 
opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for  rehearsing  his  cause,  which  would  prevent 
loss  of  time  to  himself,  or  hindrance  of  business,  except  to  his  hearers: 
however,  he  gave  us  his  vote.     'Tis  a  most  glorious  affair. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 


May  11, 1813. 


My  own  inclination  and  intention  kept  in  mind  your  charge,  my 
dearest  Sir,  that  as  soon  as  I  was  able  I  would  wait  upon  Lady  Crewe  ; 
fortunately,  I  found  her  at  home,  and  in  her  best  style,  cordial  as  well  as 
good-humoured,  and  abounding  in  acute  and  odd  remarks.  I  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  see  my  lord,  who  seems  always  pleasing,  unaffected, 
and  sensible,  and  to  possess  a  share  of  innate  modesty  that  no  intercourse 
with  the  world,  nor  addition  of  years,  can  rob  him  of.  I  was  much 
satisfied  with  my  visit ;  but  what  I  shall  do  for  time,  now  once  I  have 
been  launched  from  my  council,  or  sick  chamber,  I  wot  not. 

What  a  terrible  alarm  is  this  which  the  poor  tormented  Queen  has 
again  received  !*  I  wrote  my  concern  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  it,  though  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  printed  account,  my  packet  of  papers  reaching  only 
to  the  very  day  before  that  event.  My  answer  has  been  a  most  gracious 
summons  to  the  Queen's  house  for  to-morrow.  Her  Majesty  and  two  of 
the  Princesses  come  to  town  for  four  days.  This  robs  me  of  my  Chelsea 
visit  for  this  week,  as  I  keep  always  within  call  during  the  town  residences, 
when  I  have  royal  notice  of  them  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  I  desire 
more  than  to  see  her  Majesty  at  this  moment,  and  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press what  I  have  felt  for  her.  My  letter  from  Madame  BeckersdorfF 
says  that  such  an  alarm  would  have  been  frightful  for  anybody^  but  how 
much  more  peculiarly  so  for  the  Queen,  who  has  experienced  such 
poignant  horror  from  the  effects  of  disordered  intellects !  who  is  always 
suffering  from  them,  and  so  nearly  a  victim  to  the  unremitting  exercise  of 
her  duties  upon  that  subject  and  these  calls. 

I  have  had  a  visit  this  morning  from  Mrs.  Piozzi,  who  is  in  town  only 
for  a  few  days  upon  business.  She  came  while  I  was  out ;  but  I  must 
undoubtedly  make  a  second  tour,  after  my  royal  four  days  are  passed,  in 
order  to  wait  upon  and  thank  her. 

I  have  been  received  more  graciously  than  ever,  if  that  be  possible,  by 
my  dear  and  honoured  Queen  and  sweet  Princesses  Eliza  and  Mary. 
The  Queen  has  borne  this  alarm  astonishingly,  considering  how  great 
was  the  shock  at  the  moment ;  but  she  has  so  high  a  character,  that  she 
will  not  suffer  any  thing  personal  to  sink  her  spirits,  which  she  saves 
wholly  for  the  calls  upon  them  of  others,  and  great  and  terrible  have  been 
those  calls.  The  beloved  King  is  in  the  hesi  state  possible  for  his  present 
melancholy  situation  ;  that  is,  wholly  free  from  real  bodily  suffering,  or 
imaginary  mental  misery,  for  he  is  persuaded  that  he  is  always  con- 
versing with  angels. 

*  An  attempt  td  enter  her  apartment  by  a  crazy  woman. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Chenies  Street,  Alfred  Place,  May  23,  1813. 

Oh,  how  teased  I  am,  my  dearest  Padre,  by  this  eternal  unwalkable 
weather  !  Every  morning  rises  so  fairly,  that  at  every  noon  I  am  pre- 
paring to  quit  my  conjuring,  and  repair,  by  your  kind  invitation,  to  pre- 
lude my  promised  chat  by  a  repast  with  Sarah  ;  when  mizzling  falls  the 
rain,  or  hard  raps  the  hail,  and  the  day,  for  me,  is  involved  in  damps  and 
dangers  that  fix  me  again  to  my  dry,  but  solitary  conjurations.  I  am  so 
tired  now  of  disappointments,  that  I  must  talk  a  little  with  my  Padre  in 
their  defiance,  and  in  a  manner  noiL\  thank  God  !  out  of  their  reach. 
Ah,  how  long  will  letters  be  any  safer  than  meetings  !  The  little  world  I 
see  all  give  me  hope  and  comfort  from  the  posture  of  affairs  ;  but  I  am 
too  deeply  interested  to  dare  be  sanguine  while  in  such- suspense. 

Lady  Crewe  invited  me  to  her  party  that  she  calls  Noah's  ark  ;  but  I 
cannot  yet  risk  an  evening,  and  a  dressed  one  too.  She  then  said  she 
would  make  me  a  small  party  with  the  Miss  Berrys,  and  for  a  morning ; 
and  now  she  has  written  to  Charles  to  make  interest  luith  me  to  admit 
Lord  Lansdowne,  at  his  own  earnest  request  1  I  am  quite  non  compos  to 
know  how  I  shall  make  my  way  through  these  honours,  to  my  strength 
and  re-establishment,  for  they  clash  with  my  private  plan  and  adopted 
system  of  quiet.  However,  she  says  the  meeting  shall  be  in  the  country, 
at  Brompton,  and  without  fuss  or  ceremony.  Her  kindness  is  inexpres- 
sible, therefore  I  have  not  courage  to  refuse  her.  She  has  offered  me  her 
little  residence  at  Brompton  for  my  dwelling,  for  a  week  or  so,  to  restore 
me  from  all  my  influenzas;  she  may  truly  be  called  a  faithful  family 
friend.  I  hope  dear  Sarah  and  Fanny  Raper  will  be  of  the  party.  If 
they  are,  charge  them,  dear  Sir,  to  let  me  hear  their  voices,  for  I  shall 
never  find  out  their  faces. 

What  weather  !  what  weather  1  when  shall  I  get  to  Chelsea,  and  em- 
brace again  my  beloved  father  ? 

This  free-born  weather  of  our  sea-girt  isle  of  liberty  is  very  incommo- 
dious to  those  who  have  neither  carriages  for  wet  feet,  nor  health  for 
damp  shoulders. 

If  the  farmers,  however,  are  contented,  I  must  be  patient.  We  may 
quarrel  with  all  our  wishes  better  than  with  our  corn. 

Adieu,  my  most  dear  father,  till  the  sun  shines  drier. 

Ever  and  ever  most  dutifully 

And  affectionately  yours, 

F.  B.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

London,  August  20,  1813. 

*  *  *  *  Your  charming  girl,  by  what  I  can  gather,  has  seen, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  deal  of  this  vast  town  and  ils  splendours  ;  a  little 
more  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better,  in  making  her,  with  a  mind  such 
as  hers,  regret  it  a  little  less.  Merit  of  her  sort  can  here  be  known  with 
difficulty.  Dissipation  is  so  hurried,  so  always  in  a  bustle,  that  even 
amusement  must  be  prominent,  to  be  enjoyed.  There  is  no  time  for  de- 
velopement ;  nothing,  therefore,  is  seen  but  what  is  conspicuous  ;  and 
not  much  is  heard  but  what  is  obstreperous.     They  who,  in  a  short  time, 
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can  make  themselves  known  and  admired  now  in  London,  must  have 
their  Cupids,  in  Earl  Dorset's  phrase — 

Like  blackguard  boys, 
Who  thrust  their  Unks  full  in  your  face. 

I  had  very  much  matter  that  I  meant  and  wished  to  say  to  you  upon 
this  subject ;  but  in  brief — I  do  not  myself  think  it  a  misfortune  that  your 
dear  girl  cannot  move  in  a  London  round,  away  from  your  own  wing: 
you  have  brought  her  up  so  well,  and  she  seems  so  good,  gentle,  and 
contented,  as  well  as  accomplished,  that  I  cannot  wish  her  drawn  into  a 
vortex  where  she  may  be  imbued  with  other  ideas,  views,  and  wishes  than 
those  that  now  constitute  her  happiness — and  happiness !  what  ought  to 
be  held  more  sacred  where  it  is  innocent — what  ought  so  little  to  risk  any 
unnecessary  or  premature  concussion  1  With  all  the  deficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  her  present  situation,  which  you  bewail,  but  which  she  does 
not  find  out,  it  is,  alas  !  a  million  to  one  whether,  even  in  attaining  the 
advantages  and  society  you  wish  for  her,  she  will  ever  again,  after  any 
change,  be  as  happy  as  she  is  at  this  moment.  A  mother  whom  she 
looks  up  to  and  doats  upon — a  sister  whom  she  so  fondly  loves — how 
shall  they  be  replaced  ?  The  chances  are  all  against  her  (though  the 
world  has,  /know,  such  re-placers),  from  their  rarity. 

I  am  truly  glad  you  had  a  gratification  you  so  earnestly  coveted,  that 
of  seeing  Madame  de  Stael :  your  account  of  her  was  extremely  interest- 
ing to  me.  As  to  myself,  1  have  not  seen  her  at  all.  Various  causes 
have  kept  me  in  utter  retirement ;  and,  in  truth,  with  respect  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  my  situation  is  really  embarrassing.  It  is  too  long  and  difficult 
to  write  upon,  nor  do  I  recollect  whether  I  ever  communicated  to  you  our 
original  acquaintance,  which,  at  first,  was  intimate.  I  shall  always,  in- 
ternally, be  grateful  for  the  partiality  with  which  she  sought  me  out  upon 
her  arrival  in  this  country  before  my  marriage  :  and  still,  and  far  more, 
if  she  can  forgive  my  dropping  her,  which  I  could  not  help ;  for  none  of 
my  friends,  at  that  time,  would  sufl^er  me  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  !  I 
had  messages,  remonstrances,  entreaties,  representations,  letters,  and  con- 
ferences, till  I  could  resist  no  longer ;  though  I  had  found  her  so  charm- 
ing, that  f  fought  the  hardest  battle  I  dared  fight  against  almost  all  my 
best  connexions.  She  is  now  received  by  all  mankind  ; — but  that,  indeed, 
she  always  was — all  womankind,  I  should  say  ; — with  distinction  and 
pleasure.  I  wish  much  to  see  her  "  Essay  on  Suicide  ;"  but  it  has  not 
yet  fallen  in  my  way.  When  will  the  work  come  out  for  which  she  was, 
she  says,  chassee  de  la  Fra7ice  ?  Where  did  *  *  *  *  hear  her  a 
whole  evening  1  She  is,  indeed,  most  uncommonly  entertaining,  and  ani- 
mating as  well  as  animated,  almost  beyond  any  body.  "  Les  Memoires 
de  Madame  de  Stael"  I  have  read  long  ago,  and  with  singular  interest 
and  eagerness.  They  are  so  attaching,  so  evidently  original  and  natural, 
that  they  stand  very  high,  indeed,  in  reading  that  has  given  me  most 
pleasure.  My  boy  has  just  left  me  for  Greenwich.  He  goes  in  October 
to  Cambridge;  I  wish  to  install  him  there  myself.  My  last  letter  from 
Paris  gives  me  to  the  end  of  October  to  stay  in  England.  There  is  a 
wish  the  present  campaign  should  be  over  before  my  return,  that  I  may 
go  by  Calais  or  Dunquerque.  I  dread  inexpressibly  the  long  passage  by 
Morlaix. 

Adieu,  my  ever  dear  friend. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

August  24,  1813. 
Your  seal,  my  dearest  Padre,  waits  but  for  opportunity  to  throw  itself 
et  your  feet.  I  have  brought  it  twice  to  you,  in  my  little  green  bag,  but 
1  have  found  always  so  little  time,  and  so  much  to  hear  and  say,  that  I 
have  never  recollected  my  poor  fellow-voyager  till  my  return;  and  he 
never  put  me  in  mind  of  my  neglect.  He  was  sulky,  perhaps ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  certainly  is  not  used  to  be  treated  with  such  apathy.  His 
appearance,  he  well  knows,  is  accustomed  to  excite  gratitude,  and  awaken 
hope  and  pleasure,  as  the  sure  herald  of  wit,  humour,  information,  or 
kindness ;  who,  then,  can  be  surprised  that  he  should  resent  being  denied 
the  light,  which  only  shines  upon  him  for  other  people's  profit.  But,  how 
could  I  help  beginning  with  an  Hurrah!  to  your  patriotism?  What  glo- 
rious intelligence!  How  big  with  hope  as  well  as  honour!  I  was  de- 
lighted by  meeting  Lady  Wellington,  not  long  since,  at  Lady  Templetown's. 
Her  very  name  electrified  me  with  emotion.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Rogers's,  at 
his  beautiful  mansion  in  the  Green  Park,  to  meet  Lady  Crewe ;  and  Mrs. 
Barbauld  was  also  there,  whom  I  had  not  seen  many,  many  years,  and 
alas,  should  not  have  known !  Mr.  Rogers  was  so  considerate  to  my 
sauvagerie  as  to  have  no  party,  though  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  said,  had  ex- 
pressed his  great  desire  to  meet  again  his  old  friend  Madame  d'Arblay  I 
Lady  Crewe  told  me  she  certainly  would  not  leave  town  without  seeking 
another  chattery  with  her  old  friend,  Dr.  Burney,  whom  she  always  saw 
with  fresh  pleasure. 

Adieu  !  my  most  dear  Padre  I 

Ever  most  dutifully, 

F.  B.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Sandgate,  Sept.,  1813. 
Let  me  steal  a  moment  to  relate  a  singular  gratification,  and,  in  truth, 
a  real  and  great  honour  I  have  had  to  rejoice  in.  You  know,  my  Padre, 
probably,  that  Marianne  Francis  was  commissioned  by  Mr.  Wilberforce 
to  bring  about  an  acquaintance  with  your  F.  d'A.,  and  that,  though  highly 
susceptible  to  such  a  desire,  my  usual  shyness,  or  rather  consciousness  of 
inability  to  meet  the  expectations  that  must  have  made  him  seek  me,  in- 
duced my  declining  an  interview.  Eh  bien — at  church  at  Sandgate,  the 
day  after  my  arrival,  I  saw  this  justly  celebrated  man,  and  was  introduced 
to  him  in  the  churchyard,  after  the  service,  by  Charles.  The  ramparts 
and  martellos  around  us  became  naturally  our  theme,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
proposed  showing  them  to  me.  I  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and  Charles 
and  Sarah,  and  Mrs.  Wilberforce  an^  Mrs.  Barrett,  went  away  in  their 
several  carriages,  while  Mr.  Barrett  alone  remained,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
gave  me  his  arm,  and,  in  short,  we  walked  the  round  from  one  to  five 
o'clock.  Four  hours  of  the  best  conversation  I  have,  nearly,  ever  enjoyed. 
He  was  anxious  for  a  full  and  true  account  of  Paris,  and  particularly  of 
religion  and  infidelity,  and  of  Bonaparte  and  the  wars,  and  of  all  and  every- 
thing that  had  occurred  during  my  ten  years'  seclusion  in  France;  and  I 
had  so  much  to  communicate,  and  his  drawing  out  and  comments  and 
episodes  were  all  so  judicious,  so  spirited,  so  full  of  information  yet  so  un- 
assuming, that  my  shyness  all  flew  away  and  I  felt  to  be  his  confidential 
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friend,  opening  to  him  upon  every  occurrence  and  every  sentiment,  with 
the  frankness  that  is  usually  won  by  years  of  intercourse.  I  was  really 
and  truly  delighted  and  enlightened  by  him  ;  I  desire  nothing  more  than 
to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and  cultivate  it  to  intimacy.  But,  alas  !  he  was 
going  away  next  morning.  That  his  discourse  should  be  edifying,  could 
not,  certainly,  surprise  me ;  I  expected  from  him  all  that  was  elevated  in 
instruction;  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  vivacity  in  his 
manner  that  I  had  not  expected,  and  found  really  captivating.  In  contem- 
plating the  opposite,  and  alas,  hostile  shore  which,  to  our  fancy's  eye,  at 
least,  was  visible,  I  could  not  forbear  wafting  over  to  it  a  partial  blessing, 
nor  refuse  myself  beseeching  one  from  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  the  smiling 
benevolence  with  which  he  complied  has  won  my  heart  for  ever. 

Addio,  Padre  mio. 

F.  D'A. 

MADAME  D'ARBL AY  TO  DR.  BURNEY. 

Richmond  Hill,  Oct.  12,  1813. 

My  most  dear  Padre  will,  I  am  sure,  congratulate  me  that  I  have  just 
had  the  heartfelt  delight  of  a  few  lines  from  M.  d'Arblay,  dated  September 
5th.  I  had  not  had  any  news  since  the  17th  of  August,  and  I  had  the 
melancholy  apprehension  upon  my  spirits  that  no  more  letters  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  till  the  campaign  was  over.  It  has  been  therefore  one  of 
the  most  welcome  surprises  I  ever  experienced. 

He  tells  me,  also,  that  he  is  perfectly  well,  and  quite  accdble  v/ith  busi- 
ness.  This,  for  the  instant,  gives  me  nothing  but  joy ;  for,  were  he  not 
essentially  necessary  in  some  department  of  civil  labour  and  use,  he  would 
surely  be  included  in  some  levee  en  masse.  Every  way,  therefore,  this 
letter  gives  me  relief  and  pleasure. 

I  have  had,  also,  this  morning,  the  great  comfort  to  hear  that  my  Alex- 
ander is  "  stout  and  well"  at  Cambridge,  where  his  kind  uncle  Charles 
still  remains. 

I  am  indescribably  occupied,  and  have  been  so  ever  since  my  return 
from  Ramsgate,  in  giving  more  and  more  last  touches  to  my  work,  about 
which  I  begin  to  grow  very  anxious.  I  am  to  receive  merely  500/.  upon 
delivery  of  the  MS.;  the  two  following  500/.  by  instalments  from  nine 
months  to  nine  months,  that  is,  in  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  whole  will  be  3000/.,  but  only  at  the  end  of 
sale  of  eight  thousand  copies.  Oh,  my  Padre,  \iyou  approve  the  work,  I 
shall  have  good  hope. 

At  my  return  from  Ramsgate,  my  purpose  was  to  claim  your  permis- 
sion for  my  so  long  delayed  fortnight ;  Alex,  wished  it  also  ;  but  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  arrival  of  Clement  made  Alex,  so  earnest  to  gather 
documents  and  hints,  for  conducting  himself  at  Cambridge,  that  he  thought 
it  absolutely  indispensable  to  his  initiation  in  coWege  etiquettes ^  to  stay  and 
consult  and  confer  with  his  cousin.  A  lady,  Mrs,  Aufrere,  whom  I  know 
not  even  by  name,  has  just  sent  me  word  that  she  desires  to  see  me  de  la 
part  de  M.  d'Arblay^  whom  she  saw  in  Paris,  the  1st  of  August.  I  have 
entreated  her  to  hasten  the  interview,  for  which  I  am  very  impatient ;  it 
will  probably  decide  my  fate  with  respect  to  the  time  of  my  return  to 
France. 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

F.  B.  D'A. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Dec.  16,  1813. 

Ah,  my  dearest  friend,  how  is  my  poor  cottage — how  are  my  proofs — how 
is  every  thing  forced  from  my  mind,  except  what  necessity  drives  there,  by 
this  cruel  stroke  to  my  suffering  partner  !  The  world  had  power  only  in 
two  instances  to  have  given  him  quite  so  deadly  a  blow,  dear  to  his  heart 
of  love  as  are  some,  nay,  many  others  ;  but  here — for  M.  de  Narbonne,  it 
was  a  passion  of  admiration,  joined  to  a  fondness  of  friendship,  that  were 
a  part  of  himself.  How  he  will  bear  it,  and  in  our  absence,  perpetually 
occupies  my  thoughts.  And  I  have  no  means  to  hear  from,  or  to  write  to 
him  ! — none,  absolutely  none  ! 

Just  before  this  wound  was  inflicted,  I  was  already  overwhelmed  with 
grief  for  my  poor  Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  for  M.  d'Arblay  himself,  and 
for  my  own  personal  loss,  in  the  death — premature  and  dreadful,  nay,  in- 
human— of  the  noble,  perfect  brother  of  that  Madame  de  Maisonneuve  ; 
General  Latour  Maubourg,  a  man  who,  like  my  own  best  friend  was — is 
signalized  among  his  comrades  by  the  term  of  a  vrai  Chevalier  Frmigais. 
He  was  without  a  blot ;  and  his  life  has  been  thrown  away  merely  to  pre- 
vent his  being  made  a  prisoner  !  He  had  received  a  horrible  wound  on  the 
first  of  the  tremendous  battles  of  Leipsic,  and  on  the  second  he  suffered 
amputation ;  and  immediately  after  was  carried  away  to  follow  the  retreat- 
ing army  !  In  such  a  condition,  who  can  wonder  to  hear  that,  a  very  few 
miles  from  Leipsic,  he  expired  1 

Oh  my  poor  Madame  de  Maisonneuve  !  she  loved  him  with  that  perfect 
esteem  and  tenderness  united,  that  I  love  one  in  whom,  as  in  him,  I  never 
saw  a  blemish.  Oh  my  sweet  friends  ;  how  must  we  think  of  times  to 
come,  of  blessed  futurity,  to  bear  these  strokes  ! 

What  a  war  is  this  !  When,  when  will  it  terminate  ?  I  struggle  hardly 
to  bear  up,  for  I  am  utterly  powerless  to  offer  any  species  of  consolation 
to  my  dear,  unhappy  absent  sufferers. 

F.  D'A. 


1814. 

[In  the  beginning  of  this  year  Madame  d'Arblay  published  her  fourth 
work.  The  Wanderer,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  Peace  was  declared  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Her  satisfaction  at  an  event  so  long  wished 
for,  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  her  father.  Dr.  Burney  ;  whom 
she  nursed  and  attended  to  the  last  moment  with  dutiful  tenderness. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  of  the  French  Royal  Family,  Monsieur  d'Ar- 
blay was  placed  by  the  Duke  de  Luxembourg  in  the  French  "  Gardes  du 
Corps."  He  obtained  leave  of  absence  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
came  to  England  for  a  few  weeks  ;  after  which  Madame  d'Arblay  returned 
with  him  to  Paris,  leaving  their  son  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Cambridge.] 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.    *    *    *    * 

March  19,  1814. 

Be  not  uneasy  for  me,  my  tender  friend  :  my  affliction  is  heavy,  but 
not  acute ;  my  beloved  father  had  been  spared  to  us  something  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  prayer  for  his  preservation,  which  you  must  have  read,  for 
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already  his  sufferings  bad  far  surpassed  his  enjoyments.  I  could  not  have 
wished  him  so  to  linger,  though  I  indulged  almost  to  the  last  hour  a  hope 
he  might  yet  recover,  and  be  restored  to  comfort.  I  last  of  all  gave  him 
up,  but  never  wished  his  duration  such  as  I  saw  him  on  the  last  few  days. 
Dear  blessed  parent !  how  blest  am  I  that  I  came  over  to  him  while  he  was 
yet  susceptible  of  pleasure — of  happiness !  My  best  comfort  in  my  grief, 
in  his  loss,  is  that  I  watched  by  his  side  the  last  night,  and  hovered  over 
him  two  hours  after  he  breathed  no  more  ;  for  though  much  suffering  had 
preceded  the  last  hours,  they  were  so  quiet,  and  the  final  exit  was  so  soft, 
that  I  had  not  perceived  it  though  I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  would 
not  believe  when  all  around  announced  it.  I  forced  them  to  let  me  stay 
by  him,  and  his  revered  form  became  stiff  before  I  could  persuade  myself 
that  he  was  gone  hence  for  ever. 

Yet  neither  then  nor  now  has  there  been  any  violence,  any  thing  to  fear 
from  my  grief;  his  loss  was  too  indubitably  to  be  expected  ;  he  had  been 
granted  too  long  to  our  indulgence  to  allow  any  species  of  repining  to  min- 
gle with  my  sorrow  ;  and  it  is  repining  that  makes  sorrow  too  hard  to  bear 
with  resignation.     Oh,  I  have  known  it? 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

April  3, 1814. 

I  HASTEN  to  impart  to  my  kind  and  sympathizing  friend  that  I  received 
last  night  good  tidings  of  my  best  friend  of  friends  ;  they  have  been  com- 
municated to  me,  oddly  enough,  through  the  Alien  Office !  Mr.  Reeves 
wrote  them  to  my  reverend  brother,  by  the  desire  of  an  English  lady  now 
resident  in  Paris — Madame  Solvyns  (wife  of  a  Frenchman),  at  the  request 
of  M.  d'Arblay  ;  they  assure  me  of  his  perfect  health.  They  are  dated 
Paris,  18th  of  February.  It  will  not  seem  any  recent  news  to  me  in  a 
few  days,  but  now  it  appears  yesterday  ;  my  last  intelligence,  and  that  cir- 
cuitous, being  of  the  16th  of  January  ;  and  my  last  direct  information,  the 
end  of  December. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  all  public  news,  good  or  bad,  of  a  warlike 
nature,  fills  me  with  almost  equal  alarm,  though  by  no  means  equal  joy 
or  sorrow,  an  assurance  such  as  this  is  more  precious  than  words  can 
say.     I  have  had  no  hope  of  any  information  at  all  till  the  dire  contest 

was  over.     When  will  that  be? Say  the  bells — not  "  at  Stepney"  but 

the  whole  world  over,  and  the  whole  world  over  may  answer 

"  I  do  not  know  !" 

as  well  as  the  great  bell  at  Bow. 

Nothing  could  be  so  well  timed  as  this  intelligence,  for  my  inquietude 
was  beginning  to  be  doubly  restless  from  the  accession  of  time  that  has 
fallen  to  me  by  having  got  rid  of  all  my  proofs,  &c. ;  it  is  only  real  and 
indispensable  business  that  can  force  away  attention  from  suspensive 
uneasiness.  Another  comfort  of  the  very  first  magnitude,  my  sweet 
friend  will  truly,  I  know,  participate  in — my  Alexander  begins  to  listen 
to  reason.  He  assures  me  he  is  now  going  on  with  very  tolerable 
regularity  ;  and  I  have  given  him,  for  this  term,  to  soberize  and  methodize 
him  a  little,  a  private  tutor ;  and  this  tutor  has  won  his  heart  by  indulging 
him  in  his  problem  passion.  They  work  together,  he  says,  with  a 
rapidity  and  eagerness  that  makes  the  hour  of  his  lesson  by  far  the  most 
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delightful  portion  of  his  day.  And  this  tutor,  he  tells  me,  most  generously 
gives  him  problems  to  work  at  in  his  absence :  a  favour  for  which  every 
pupil,  perchance,  would  not  be  equally  grateful,  but  which  Alexander, 
who  loves  problems  algebraic  as  another  boy  loves  a  play  or  an  opera, 
regards  as  the  height  of  indulgence.  He  comes  to  me  next  week,  to  stay 
till  the  20th  of  April. 

No  one  is  so  unsettled  in  her  prospects,  so  uncertain  in  her  fate,  as  I 
am  at  this  period.  Upon  public  events  my  very  private  destiny  is  entirely 
hanging !     When,  where  will  the  conflict  end  1  and  how  1 

F.  D'A. 

[Soon  after  the  publication  of  '  The  Wanderer,'  Madame  d'Arblay 
wrote  as  follows  to  a  friend : — ] 

I  beseech  you  not  to  let  your  too  ardent  friendship  disturb  yftu  about 
the  reviews  and  critiques,  and  I  quite  supplicate  you  to  leave  their  authors 
to  their  own  severities  or  indulgence.  I  have  ever  steadily  refused  all 
interference  with  public  opinion  or  private  criticism.  I  am  told  I  have 
been  very  harshly  treated ;  but  I  attribute  it  not  to  what  alone  would  affect 
me,  but  which  I  trust  I  have  not  excited,  personal  enmity.  I  attribute  it 
to  the  false  expectation,  universally  spread,  that  the  book  would  be  a 
picture  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  astonishing  eclat  of  a  work  in  five 
volumes  being  all  bespoken  before  it  was  published.  The  booksellers, 
erroneously  and  injudiciously  concluding  the  sale  would  so  go  on,  fixed 
the  rapacious  price  of  two  guineas,  which  again  damped  the  sale.  But 
why  say  damped,  when  it  is  only  their  unreasonable  expectations  that 
are  disappointed  1  for  they  acknowledge  that  3,600  copies  are  positively 
sold  and  paid  for  in  the  first  half  year.  What  must  I  be,  if  not  far  more 
than  contented  ?  I  have  not  read  or  heard  one  of  the  criticisms ;  my 
mind  has  been  wholly  occupied  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  dearest  father, 
or  the  inspection  of  his  MSS,  and  my  harassing  situation  relative  to  my 
own  proceedings.  Why,  then,  make  myself  black-  bile  to  disturb  me 
further?  No;  I  will  not  look  at  a  word  till  my  spirits  and  time  are 
calmed  and  quiet,  and  I  can  set  about  preparing  a  corrected  edition.  I 
will  then  carefully  read  all  ;  and  then,  the  blow  to  immediate  feelings 
being  over,  I  can  examine  as  well  as  read,  impartially  and  with  profit, 
both  to  my  future  surveyors  and  myself. 

PRESENTATION  TO  LOUIS  XVIII. 

1814. 

While  I  was  still  under  the  almost  first  impression  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  my  dear  and  honoured  father  I  received  a  letter  from  Windsor 
Castle,  written  by  Madame  Beckersdorff,  at  the  command  of  Her  Majesty, 
to  desire  I  would  take  the  necessary  measures  for  being  presented  to  Son 
Altesse  Royale  Madame  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  who  was  to  have  a 
drawing-room  in  London,  both  for  French  and  English,  on  the  day 
preceding  her  departure  for  France.  The  letter  added,  that  I  must  waive 
all  objections  relative  to  my  recent  loss,  as  it  would  be  improper,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  that  the  wife  of  a  General  Ofiicer  should  not  be 
presented ;  and,  moreover,  that  I  should  be  personally  expected  and  well 
received,  as  I  had  been  named  to  Son  Altesse  Royale  by  the  Queen 
herself.  In  conclusion,  I  was  charged  not  to  mention  this  circumstance, 
from  the  applications  or  jealousies  it  might  excite. 
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To  hesitate  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  to  do  honour  to  my  noble 
absent  partner,  and  in  his  name  to  receive  honour,  were  precisely  the 
two  distinctions  my  kind  father  would  most  have  enjoyed  for  me. 

I  had  but  two  or  three  days  for  preparation.  Lady  Crewe  most 
amiably  came  to  me  herself,  and  missing  me  in  person,  wrote  me  word 
she  would  lend  me  her  carriage,  to  convey  me  from  Chelsea  to  her  house 
in  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  and  thence  accompany  me  herself  to  the 
audience.     When  the  morning  arrived  I  set  off  with  tolerable  courage. 

Arrived,  however,  at  Lady  Crewe's,  when  I  entered  the  room  in  which 
this  dear  and  attached  friend  of  my  father  received  me,  the  heaviness  of 
his  loss  proved  quite  overpowering  to  my  spirits  ;  and  in  meeting  the  two 
hands  of  my  hostess,  I  burst  into  tears  and  could  not,  for  some  time,  listen 
to  the  remonstrances  against  unavailing  grief  with  which  she  rather  chid 
than  soothed  me.  But  I  could  not  contest  the  justice  of  what  she  uttered, 
though  my  grief  was  too  fresh  for  its  observance.  Sorrow,  as  my  dearest 
father  was  wont  to  say,  requires  time,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  religion,  to 
digest  itself;  and  till  that  time  is  both  accorded  and  well  employed,  the 
sense  of  its  uselessness  serves  but  to  augment,  not  mitigate,  its  severity. 

Lady  Crewe  purposed  taking  this  opportunity  of  paying  her  own  re- 
spects, with  her  congratulations,  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Angouleme. 
She  had  sent  me  a  note  from  Madame  de  Gouvello,  relative  to  the  time, 
&c.,  for  presentation,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Grillon's  hotel,  in  Albe- 
marle Street. 

We  went  very  early,  to  avoid  a  crowd.  But  Albemarle  Street  was 
already  quite  full,  though  quiet.  We  entered  the  hotel  without  difficulty, 
Lady  Crewe  having  previously  demanded  a  private  room  of  Grillon,  who 
had  once  been  cook  to  her  lord.  This  private  room  was  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  with  a  mere  yard  or  common  garden  for  its  prospect.  Lady 
Crewe  declared  this  was  quite  too  stupid,  and  rang  the  bell  for  waiter  after 
waiter,  till  she  made  M.  Grillon  come  himself.  She  then,  in  her  singularly 
open  and  easy  manner,  told  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  order  us  a  front  room, 
where  we  might  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  Royals,  and  be  amused  our- 
selves at  the  same  time  by  seeing  the  entrances  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Councilmen,  and  other  odd  characters,  who  would  be  coming 
to  pay  their  court  to  these  French  princes  and  princesses. 

M.  Grillon  gave  a  nod  of  cicquiescence,  and  we  were  instantly  shown 
to  a  front  apartment  just  over  the  street  door,  which  was  fortunately  sup- 
plied with  a  balcony. 

I  should  have  been  much  entertained  by  all  this,  and  particularly  with 
the  originality,  good  humour,  and  intrepid  yet  intelligent  odd  fearlessness 
of  all  remark,  or  even  consequence,  which  led  Lady  Crewe  to  both  say 
and  do  exactly  what  she  pleased,  had  my  heart  been  lighter ;  but  it  was 
too  heavy  for  pleasure ;  and  the  depth  of  my  mourning,  and  the  little,  but 
sad  time  that  was  yet  passed  since  it  had  become  my  gloomy  garb,  made 
me  hold  it  a  matter  even  of  decency,  as  well  as  of  feeling,  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  I  left  Lady  Crewe,  therefore,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  odd 
figures,  while  I  seated  myself,  solitarily,  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

In  an  instant,  however,  she  saw  from  the  window  some  acquaintance, 
and  beckoned  them  up.  A  gentleman,  middle-aged,  of  a  most  pleasing 
appearance  and  address,  immediately  obeyed  her  summons,  accompanied 
by  a  young  man  with  a  sensible  look ;  and  a  young  lady,  pretty,  gentle, 
and  engaging,  with  languishing,  soft  eyes ;  though  with  a  smile  and  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  showed  an  innate  disposition  to  archness 
and  sport. 
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This  uncommon  trio  I  soon  found  to  consist  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
orator,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  his  son  and  daughter. 

Lady  Crewe  welcomed  them  with  all  the  alertness  belonging  to  her 
thirst  for  amusement,  and  her  delight  in  sharing  it  with  those  she  thought 
capable  of  its  participation.  This  she  had  sought,  but  wholly  missed  in 
me;  and  could  neither  be  angry  nor  disappointed,  though  she  was  a  little 
vexed.  She  suffered  me  not,  however,  to  remain  long  in  my  seclusion, 
but  called  me  to  the  balcony,  to  witness  the  jolting  out  of  their  carriages 
of  the  aldermen  and  common  councilmen,  exhibiting,  as  she  said,  "  Their 
fair  round  bodies  with  fat  capon  lined  ;"  and  wearing  an  air  of  proudly 
hospitable  satisfaction,  in  visiting  a  King  of  France  who  had  found  an 
asylum  in  a  street  of  the  city  of  Westminster. 

The  crowd,  however,  for  they  deserve  a  better  name  than  mob,  inte- 
rested my  observation  still  more.  John  Bull  has  seldom  appeared  to  me 
to  greater  advantage.  I  never  saw  him  en  masse  behave  with  such  im- 
pulsive propriety.  Enchanted  to  behold  a  king  of  France  in  his  capital ; 
conscious  that  le  grand  Monarque  was  fully  in  his  power ;  yet  honestly 
enraptured  to  see  that  "  The  King  would  enjoy  his  own  again,"  and  enjoy 
it  through  the  generous  efforts  of  his  rival,  brave,  noble  old  England ;  he 
yet  seemed  aware  that  it  was  fitting  to  subdue  all  exuberance  of  pleasure, 
which,  else,  might  annoy,  if  not  alarm,  his  regal  guest.  He  took  care, 
therefore,  that  his  dehght  should  not  amount  to  exultation ;  it  was  quiet 
and  placid,  though  pleased  and  curious :  I  had  almost  said  it  was  gentle- 
manlike. 

And  nearly  of  the  same  colour,  though  from  so  inferior  an  incitement, 
were  the  looks  and  attention  of  the  Grattans,  particularly  of  the  father,  to 
the  black  mourner  whom  Lady  Crewe  called  amongst  them.  My  garb, 
or  the  newspapers,  or  both,  explained  the  dejection  I  attempted  not  to  re- 
press, though  1  carefully  forbade  it  any  vent ;  and  the  finely  speaking  face 
of  Mr.  Grattan  seemed  investigating  the  physiognomy,  while  it  commise- 
rated the  situation  of  the  person  brought  thus  before  him.  His  air  had 
something  foreign  in  it,  from  the  vivacity  that  accompanied  his  politeness  ; 
I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  well-bred  man  of  fashion  of  France.  Good 
breeding,  in  England,  amongst  the  men,  is  ordinarily  stiff,  reserved,  or 
cold.  Among  the  exceptions  to  this  stricture,  how  high  stood  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  !  and  how  high  in  gaiety  with  vivacity  stood  my  own  honoured  father  ! 
Mr.  Lock,  who  was  elegance  personified  in  his  manners,  was  lively  only 
in  his  own  domestic  or  chosen  circle. 

A  new  scene  now  both  astonished  and  discomposed  me. 

A  lady,  accompanied  humbly  by  a  gentleman,  burst  into  the  room  with 
a  noise,  a  self-sufficiency,  and  an  assuming  confidence  of  superiority,  that 
would  have  proved  highly  offensive,  had  it  not  been  egregiously  ridiculous. 
Her  attire  was  as  flaunting  as  her  air  and  her  manner  ;  she  was  rouged  and 
beribboned.  But  English  she  was  not ;  she  was  Irish,  in  its  most  flaunting 
and  untamed  nature,  and  possessed  of  so  boisterous  a  spirit,  that  she  ap- 
peared to  be  just  caught  from  the  woods — the  bogs,  I  might  rather  say. 

When  she  had  poured  forth  a  volley  of  words,  with  a  fluency  and  loud- 
ness that  stunned  me,  Lady  Crewe,  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  denote 
she  intended  to  give  her  pleasure,  presented  me  by  name  to  Madame  la 
Baronne  de  M  *  *  *. 

She  made  me  a  very  haughty  courtesy,  and  then,  turning  rudely  away, 
looked  reproachfully  at  Lady  Crewe,  and  screamed  out,  "  Oh,  fie  I  fie,  fie, 
fie !"  Lady  Crewe,  astonished  and  shocked,  seemed  struck  speechless, 
and  I  stood  still  with  my  eyes  wide  open,  and  my  mouth  probably  so  also, 

50* 
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from  a  sort  of  stupor,  for  I  could  annex  no  meaning  nor  even  any  idea  to 
such  behaviour.  She  made  not,  however,  any  scruple  to  develope  her 
motives,  for  she  vehemently  inveighed  against  being  introduced  to  such  an 
acquaintance,  squaUing  out,  "  She  has  writ  against  the  emigres! — she  has 
writ  against  the  Great  Cause!     O  fie!  fie!  fie!" 

When  she  had  made  these  exclamations,  and  uttered  these  accusations, 
till  the  indulged  vent  to  her  rage  began  to  cool  it,  she  stopped  of  her  own 
accord,  and,  finding  no  one  spoke,  looked  as  if  she  felt  rather  silly  ;  while 
M.  le  Baron  de  M  *  *  *,  her  very  humble  sposo,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
The  pause  was  succeeded  by  an  opening  harangue  from  Lady  Crewe, 
begun  in  a  low  and  gentle  voice,  that  seemed  desirous  to  spare  me  what 
might  appear  an  undue  condescension,  in  taking  any  pains  to  clear  me 
from  so  gross  an  attack.  She  gave,  therefore,  nearly  in  a  whisper,  a 
short  character  of  me  and  of  my  conduct,  of  which  I  heard  just  enough  to 
know  that  such  was  her  theme ;  and  then,  more  audibly,  she  proceeded  to 
state,  that  far  from  writing  against  the  emigrants,  I  had  addressed  an  ex- 
hortation to  all  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  in  their  favour. 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  iVIadame  de  M  *  *  *,  "  it  was  somebody  else — it 
was  somebody  else  !" 

And  then  she  screamed  out  delightedly,  "  I'm  so  glad  I  spoke  out,  be- 
cause of  this  explanation  ! — I'm  so  glad  ! — I  never  was  so  glad  !" 

She  now  jumped  about  the  room,  quite  crazily,  protesting  she  never  re- 
joiced so  much  at  any  thing  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life. 

But  when  she  found  her  joy,  like  her  assault,  was  all  her  own,  she 
stopped  short,  astonished,  I  suppose,  at  my  insensibility,  and  said  to  me, 
"  How  lucky  I  spoke  out !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  !  I'm  so  glad ! 
A'n't  you  1     Because  of  this  eclair cissement.'^'' 

"  If  I  had  required  any  eclair cissement^^  I  drily  began. 

"  O,  if  it  was  not  you,  then,"  cried  she,  "  'twas  Charlotte  Smith." 

Lady  Crewe  seemed  quite  ashamed  that  such  a  scene  should  pass 
where  she  presided,  and  Mr.  Grattan  quietly  stole  away. 

Not  quietly,  nor  yet  by  stealth,  but  with  evident  disappointment  that  her 
energies  were  not  more  admired,  Madame  la  Baronne  now  called  upon  her 
attendant  sposo^  and  strode  off  herself  I  found  she  was  a  great  heiress  of 
Irish  extraction  and  education,  and  that  she  had  bestowed  all  her  wealth 
upon  this  emigrant  Baron,  who  might  easily  merit  it,  when,  besides  his 
title,  he  gave  her  his  patience  and  obsequiousness. 

Some  other  friends  of  Lady  Crewe  now  found  her  out,  and  she  made 
eager  inquiries  amongst  them  relative  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme,  but  could  gather  no  tidings.  She  heard,  however,  that  there  were 
great  expectations  of  some  arrivals  down  stairs,  where  two  or  three  rooms 
were  filled  with  company. 

She  desired  Mr.  Grattan,  junior,  to  descend  into  this  crowd,  and  to  find 
out  where  the  Duchess  was  to  be  seen,  and  when,  and  how. 

He  obeyed.  But,  when  he  returned,  what  was  the  provocation  of  Lady 
Crewe,  what  my  own  disappointment,  to  hear  that- the  Duchess  was  not 
arrived,  and  was  not  expected  !  She  was  at  the  house  of  Monsieur  le 
Comte  d'Artois,  her  father-in-law. 

"  Then  what  are  we  come  hither  for  ?"  exclaimed  her  ladyship  :  "  ex- 
pressly to  be  tired  to  death  for  no  purpose?  Do  pray,  at  least,  Mr. 
Grattan,  be  so  good  as  to  see  for  my  carriage,  that  we  may  go  to  the 
right  house." 

Mr.  Grattan  was  all  compliance,  and  with  a  readiness  so  obliging  and 
so  well  bred  that  I  am  sure  he  is  his  father's  true  son  in  manners,  though 
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there  was  no  opportunity  to  discover  whether  the  resemblance  extended 
also  to  genius. 

He  was  not,  however,  cheered  when  he  brought  word  that  neither 
carriage  nor  footman  were  to  be  found. 

Lady  Crewe  then  said  he  must  positively  go  down,  and  make  the  Due 
de  Duras  tell  us  what  to  do. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  with  us  again,  shrugging  his  shoulders  at  his 
ill  success.  The  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  he  said,  was  expected,  and  M.  le 
Due  was  preparing  to  receive  him,  and  not  able  to  speak  or  hsten  to  any 
one. 

Lady  Crewe  declared  herself  delighted  by  this  information,  because 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  having  me  presented  to  his  Majesty. 
"  Go  to  M.  de  Duras,"  she  cried,  "  and  tell  him  Madame  D'Arblay 
wishes  it." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  !"  exclaimed  I,  "  do  no  such  thing !  I  have  not 
the  most  distant  thought  of  the  kind !     It  is  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'An- 

gouleme  alone  that  I " 

"  O,  pho,  pho ! — it  is  still  more  essential  to  be  done  to  the  king — it  is 
really  important :  so  go,  and  tell  the  Duke,  Mr.  Grattan,  that  Madame 
d'Arblay  is  here,  and  desires  to  be  presented.  Tell  him  'tis  a  thing  quite 
indispensable." 

I  stopped  him  again,  and  quite  entreated  that  no  such  step  might  be 
taken,  as  I  had  no  authority  for  presentation  but  to  the  Duchess.  How- 
ever, Lady  Crewe  was  only  provoked  at  my  backwardness,  and  charged 
Mr.  Grattan  not  to  heed  me.  "  Tell  the  Duke,"  she  cried,  "  that  Madame 
d'Arblay  is  our  Madame  de  Stael ! — tell  him  we  are  as  proud  of  our 
Madame  d'Arblay  as  he  can  be  of  his  Madame  de  Stael." 

Off  she  sent  him,  and  off  I  flew  again  to  follow  him ;  and  whether  he 
was  most  amused  or  most  teased  by  our  opposing  petitions,  I  know  not ; 
but  he  took  the  discreet  side  of  not  venturing  again  to  return  among  us. 

Poor  Lady  Crewe  seemed  to  think  I  lost  a  place  at  .Court,  or  perhaps  a 
peerage,  by  my  untameable  shyness,  and  was  quite  vexed.  Others  came 
to  her  now,  who  said  several  rooms  below  were  filled  with  expectant 
courtiers.  Miss  Grattan  then  earnestly  requested  me  to  descend  with  her, 
as  a  chaperon,  that  she  might  see  something  of  what  was  going  forwards. 
I  could  not  refuse  so  natural  a  request,  and  down  we  went,  seeking  one 
of  the  commonly  crowded  rooms,  that  we  might  not  intrude  where  there 
was  preparation  or  expectation  relative  to  the  king. 

And  here,  sauntering  or  grouping,  meditating  in  silence  or  congratu- 
lating each  other  in  coteries,  or  waiting  with  curiosity,  or  self-preparing 
for  presentation  with  timidity,  we  found  a  multitude  of  folks  in  an  almost 
unfurnished  and  quite  unadorned  apartment.  The  personages  seemed 
fairly  divided  between  the  nation  at  home  and  the  nation  from  abroad  ; 
the  English  and  the  French  ;  each  equally,  though  variously,  occupied  in 
expecting  the  extraordinary  sight  of  a  monarch  thus  wonderfully  restored 
to  his  rank  and  his  throne,  after  misfortunes  that  had  seemed  irreme-' 
diable,  and  an  exile  that  had  appeared  hopeless. 

Miss  Grattan  was  saluted,  en  passant,  by  several  acquaintances,  and 
amongst  them  by  the  son-in-law  of  her  dear  country's  Viceroy  Lord 
Whitworth,  the  young  Duke  of  Dorset ;  and  Lady  Crewe  herself,  too  tired 
to  abide  any  longer  in  her  appropriated  apartment,  now  descended. 

We  patroled  about,  zigzag,  as  we  could  ;  the  crowd,  though  of  very 
good  company,  having  no  chief  or  regulator,  and  therefore  making  no 
sort  of  avenue  or  arrangement  for  avoiding  inconvenience.     There  was 
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neither  going  up  nor  coming  down  ;  we  were  all  hustled  together,  without 
direction  and  without  object,  for  nothing  whatsoever  was  present  to  look 
at  or  to  create  any  interest,  and  our  expectations  were  merely  kept  awake 
by  a  belief  that  we  should  know  in  time  when  and  where  something  or 
somebody  was  to  be  seen. 

For  myself,  however,  I  was  much  tormented  during  this  interval  from 
being  named  incessantly  by  Lady  Crewe.  My  deep  mourning,  my  re- 
cent heavy  loss,  and  the  absence  and  distance  of  my  dear  husband,  made 
me  peculiarly  wish  to  be  unobserved.  Peculiarly,  I  say  ;  for  never  yet 
had  the  moment  arrived  in  which  to  be  marked  had  not  been  embarrassing 
and  disconcerting  to  me,  even  when  most  flattering. 

A  little  hubbub  soon  after  announced  something  new,  and  presently  a 
whisper  was  buzzed  around  the  room  of"  The  Prince  de  Conde." 

His  Serene  Highness  looked  very  much  pleased — as  no  wonder — at  the 
arrival  of  such  a  day  ;  but  he  was  so  surrounded  by  all  his  countrymen 
who  were  of  rank  to  claim  his  attention;  that  I  could  merely  see  that  he 
was  little  and  old,  but  very  unassuming  and  polite.  Amongst  his  courtiers 
were  sundry  of  the  French  noblesse  that  were  known  to  Lady  Crewe ; 
and  I  heard  her  uniformly  say  to  them,  one  after  another,  "  Here  is 
Madame  d'Arblay,  who  must  be  presented  to  the  king." 

Quite  frightened  by  an  assertion  so  wide  from  my  intentions,  so  un- 
authorized by  any  preparatory  ceremonies,  unknown  to  my  husband,  and 
not,  like  a  presentation  to  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  encouraged  by  my 
Queen,  I  felt  as  if  guilty  of  taking  a  liberty  the  most  presumptuous,  and 
with  a  forwardness  and  assurance  the  most  foreign  to  my  character.  Yet 
to  control  the  zeal  of  Lady  Crewe  was  painful  from  her  earnestness,  and 
appeared  to  be  ungrateful  to  her  kindness ;  I  therefore  shrunk  back,  and 
presently  suffered  the  crowd  to  press  between  us  so  as  to  find  myself 
wholly  separated  from  my  parly.  This  would  have  been  ridiculous  had 
I  been  more  happy ;  but  in  my  then  state  of  affliction,  it  was  necessary  to 
my  peace. 

Quite  to  myself,  how  I  smiled  inwardly  at  my  adroit  cowardice,  and 
was  contemplating  the  surrounding  masses  of  people,  when  a  new  and 
more  mighty  hubbub  startled  me,  and  presently  I  heard  a  buzzing  whisper 
spread  throughout  the  apartment  of  "  The  King  1 — Le  Roi !" 

Alarmed  at  my  strange  situation,  I  now  sought  to  decamp,  meaning  to 
wait  for  Lady  Crewe  up  stairs ;  but  to  even  approach  the  door  w^as  im- 
possible. I  turned  back,  therefore,  to  take  a  place  by  the  window,  that  I 
might  see  his  Majesty  alight  from  his  carriage,  but  how  great  was  my 
surprise  when,  just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  room,  the  King  himself 
entered  it  at  the  bottom  ! 

I  had  not  the  smallest  idea  that  this  was  the  chamber  of  audience ;  it 
was  so  utterly  unornamented.  But  I  now  saw  that  a  large  fauteuil  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  upper  part,  exactly  where  I  stood,  ready  for  his 
reception  and  repose. 

Placed  thus  singularly,  by  mere  accident,  and  freed  from  my  fears  of 
being  brought  forward  by  Lady  Crewe,  I  felt  rejoiced  in  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  the  King  of  my  honoured  husband,  and  planted  myself 
immediately  behind,  though  not  near  to  his  prepared  seat ;  and,  as  I  was 
utterly  unknown  and  must  be  utterly  unsuspected,  I  indulged  myself  with 
a  full  examination.  An  avenue  had  instantly  been  cleared  from  the  door 
to  the  chair,  and  the  King  moved  along  it  slowly,  slowly,  slowly,  rather 
dragging  his  large  and  weak  limbs  than  walking ;  but  his  face  was  truly 
engaging ;  benignity  was  in  every  feature,  and  a  smile  beamed  over  them 
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that  showed  thankfulness  to  Providence  in  the  happiness  to  which  he  was 
so  suddenly  arrived  ;  with  a  courtesy  at  the  same  time,  to  the  spectators, 
who  came  to  see  and  congratulate  it,  the  most  pleasing  and  cheering. 

The  scene  was  replete  with  motives  to  grand  reflections  ;  and  to  me, 
the  devoted  subject  of  another  monarch,  whose  melancholy  alienation  of 
mind  was  a  constant  source  to  me  of  sorrow,  it  was  a  scene  for  conflicting 
feelings  and  profound  meditation. 

His  Majesty  took  his  seat,  with  an  air  of  mingled  sweetness  and  dignity. 
I  then,  being  immediately  behind  him,  lost  sight  of  his  countenance,  but 
saw  that  of  every  individual  who  approached  to  be  presented.  The  Due 
de  Duras  stood  at  his  left  hand,  and  was  le  Grand  Maitre  des  Ceremonies  ; 
Madame  de  Gouvello  stood  at  his  right  side ;  though  whether  in  any 
capacity,  or  simply  as  a  French  lady  known  to  him,  I  cannot  tell.  In  a 
whisper,  from  that  lady,  I  learned  more  fully  the  mistake  of  the  hotel,  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  never  having  meant  to  quit  that  of  her  beau-plre^ 
Monsieur  le  Compte  d'Artois,  in  South  Audley  Square. 

The  presentations  were  short,  and  without  much  mark  or  likelihood. 
The  men  bowed  low,  and  passed  on  ;  the  ladies  courtsied,  and  did  the 
same.  Those  who  were  not  known  gave  a  card,  I  think,  to  the  Due  de 
Duras,  who  named  them  ;  those  of  former  acquaintance  with  his  Majesty 
simply  made  their  obeisance. 

M.  de  Duras,  who  knew  how  much  fatigue  the  King  had  to  go  through, 
hurried  every  one  on,  not  only  with  speed  but  almost  with  ill-breeding,  to 
my  extreme  astonishment.  Yet  the  English,  by  express  command  of  his 
Majesty,  had  always  the  preference  and  always  took  place  of  the  French; 
which  was  an  attention  of  the  King  in  return  for  the  asylum  he  had  here 
found,  that  he  seemed  delighted  to  display. 

Early  in  this  ceremony  came  forward  Lady  Crewe,  who  being  known 
to  the  King  from  sundry  previous  meetings,  was  not  named  ;  and  only, 
after  courtsying,  reciprocated  smiles  with  his  Majesty,  and  passed  on. 
But  instead  of  then  moving  ofl",  though  the  Duke,  who  did  not  know  her, 
waved  his  hand  to  hasten  her  away,  she  whispered,  but  loud  enough  for 
me  to  hear,  '-'•Voila  Madame  d'Arblay ;  il  faut  qu^elle  soil  presentee.^"* 
She  then  went  gaily  off,  without  heeding  me. 

The  Duke  only  bowed,  but  by  a  quick  glance  recognised  me,  and  by 
another  showed  a  pleased  acquiescence  in  the  demand. 

Retreat,  now,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  I  so  feared  my  position 
was  wrong,  that  I  was  terribly  disturbed,  and  felt  hot  and  cold,  and  cold 
and  hot,  alternately,  with  excess  of  embarrassment. 

I  was  roused,  however,  after  hearing  for  so  long  a  time  nothing  but 
French,  by  the  sudden  sound  of  English.  An  address,  in  that  language, 
was  read  to  his  Majesty,  which  was  presented  by  the  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  of  Buckingham,  congratulatory  upon  his  happy  re- 
storation, and  filled  with  cordial  thanks  for  the  graciousness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  the  benignity  of  his  conduct,  during  his  long  residence  amongst 
them  ;  warmly  proclaiming  their  participation  in  his  joy,  and  their  admi- 
ration of  his  virtues.  The  reader  was  Colonel  Nugent,  a  near  relation  of 
the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

But,  if  the  unexpected  sound  of  these  felicitations  delivered  in  English, 
roused  and  struck  me,  how  much  greater  arose  my  astonishment  and  de- 
light when  the  French  Monarch,  in  an  accent  of  the  most  condescending 
familiarity  and  pleasure,  uttered  his  acknowledgments  in  English  also — 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  all  their  attentions,  his  sense  of  their  kind  in- 
terest in  his  favour,  and  his  eternal  remembrance  of  the  obligations  he 
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owed  to  the  whole  county  of  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  asylum  and  conso- 
lations he  had  found  in  it  during  his  trials  and  calamities  ! 

I  wonder  not  that  Colonel  Nugent  was  so  touched  by  this  reply,  as  to 
be  led  to  bend  the  knee,  as  to  his  own  Sovereign,  when  the  King  held  out 
his  hand  ;  for  I  myself,  though  a  mere  outside  auditress,  was  so  moved, 
and  so  transported  with  surprise  by  the  dear  English  language  from  his 
mouth,  that  I  forgot  at  once  all  my  fears,  and  dubitations,  and,  indeed,  all 
tnyself^  my  poor  little  self^  in  my  pride  and  exultation  at  such  a  moment 
for  my  noble  country. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  Due  de  Duras  made  this  the  moment  for  my 
presentation,  and,  seizing  my  hand  and  drawing  me  suddenly  from  behind 
the  chair  to  the  Royal  presence,  he  said,  "  Sire,  Madame  d'Arblay." 

How  §ingular  a  change,  that  what,  but  the  instant  before,  would  have 
overwhelmed  me  with  diffidence  and  embarrassment,  now  found  me  all 
courage  and  animation  !  and  when  his  Majesty  took  my  hand — or,  ra- 
ther, took  hold  of  my  fist — and  said,  in  very  pretty  English,  "  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  you,"  I  felt  such  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  that,  involuntarily,  I 
burst  forth  with  its  expression,  incoherently,  but  delightedly  and  irresisti- 
bly, though  I  cannot  remember  how.  He  certainly  was  not  displeased, 
for  his  smile  was  brightened  and  his  manner  was  most  flattering,  as  he 
repeated  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  added  that  he  had  known 
me,  "  though  without  sight,  very  long  :  for  I  have  read  you — and  been 
charmed  with  your  books — charmed  and  entertained.  I  have  read  them 
often,  I  know  them  very  well  indeed  ;  and  I  have  long  wanted  to  know 
youP'' 

I  was  extremely  surprised, — and  not  only  at  these  unexpected  compli- 
ments, but  equally  that  my  presentation,  far  from  seeming,  as  I  had  ap- 
prehended, strange,  was  met  by  a  reception  of  the  utmost  encouragement. 
When  he  stopped,  and  let  go  my  hand,  I  courtsied  respectfully,  and  was 
moving  on  ;  but  he  again  caught  my  fist,  and,  fixing  me,  with  looks  of 
strong  though  smiling  investigation,  he  appeared  archly  desirous  to  read 
the  lines  of  my  face,  as  if  to  deduce  from  them  the  qualities  of  my  mind. 
His  manner,  however,  was  so  polite  and  so  gentle  that  he  did  not  at  all 
discountenance  me;  and  though  he  resumed  the  praise  of  my  little  works, 
he  uttered  the  panegyric  with  a  benignity  so  gay  as  well  as  flattering, 
that  I  felt  enlivened,  nay,  elevated,  with  a  joy  that  overcame  mauvaise 
honte. 

The  Due  de  Duras,  who  had  hurried  on  all  others,  seeing  he  had  no 
chance  to  dismiss  me  with  the  same  sans  ceremonie  speed,  now  joined 
his  voice  to  exalt  my  satisfaction,  by  saying,  at  the  next  pause,  "  Et  M, 
d'Arblay,  Sire,  bon  et  brave,  est  un  des  plus  devoues  et  fideles  serviteurs 
de  votre  Majeste." 

The  King,  with  a  gracious  little  motion  of  his  head,  and  with  eyes  of 
the  most  pleased  benevolence,  expressively  said,  "  Je  le  crois.^^  And  a 
third  time  he  stopped  my  retiring  courtesie,  to  take  my  hand. 

This  last  stroke  gave  me  such  delight,  for  my  absent  best  ami,  that  I 
could  not  again  attempt  to  speak.  The  King  pressed  my  hand — wrist,  I 
should  say,  for  it  was  that  he  grasped, — and  then  saying,  "  Bon  jour, 
Madame  la  Comtesse,"  let  me  go. 

My  eyes  were  sufiused  with  tears,  from  mingled  emotions  ;  I  glided 
nimbly  through  the  crowd  to  a  corner  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
where  Lady  Crewe  joined  me  almost  instantly,  and  with  felicitations  the 
most  amiably  cordial  and  lively. 

We  then  repaired  to  a  side-board,  on  which  we  contrived  to  seat  our- 
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selves,  and  Lady  Crewe  named  to  me  the  numerous  personages  of  rank 
who  passed  on  before  us  for  presentation.  But  every  time  any  one  espied 
her  and  approached,  she  named  me  also  ;  an  honour  to  which  I  was  very 
averse.  This  I  intimated,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  she  went  on  her  own  way. 
The  curious  stares  this  produced,  in  my  embarrassed  state  of  spirits,  from 
recent  grief,  were  really  painful  to  sustain  ;  but  when  the  seriousness  of 
my  representation  forced  her  to  see  that  I  was  truly  in  earnest  in  my  de- 
sire to  remain  unnoticed,  she  was  so  much  vexed,  and  even  provoked, 
that  she  very  gravely  begged  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  I  would  move  a 
little  further  from  her  ;  saying,  "  If  one  must  be  so  ill-natured  to  people 
as  not  to  name  you,  I  had  rather  not  seem  to  know  who  you  are  myself." 

When,  at  length,  her  ladyship's  chariot  was  announced,  we  drove  to 
Great  Cumberland  Place,  Lady  Crewe  being  so  kind  as  to  convey  me  to 
Mrs.  Angerstein. 

As  Lady  Crewe  was  too  much  in  haste  to  alight,  the  sweet  Amelia  An- 
gerstein came  to  the  carriage  to  speak  to  her,  and  to  make  known  that  a 
letter  had  arrived  from  M.  de  la  Chatre  relative  to  my  presentation,  which 
by  a  mistake  of  address,  had  not  come  in  time  for  my  reception. 

I  must  here  copy  the  note  v/hich  was  written  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Anger- 
stein's  inquiries  relative  to  my  mode  of  proceeding. 


A  MADAME  ANGERSTEIN. 

Ce  22  Avril,  1814. 

Je  n'ai  pu  prendre  que  ce  matin  les  ordres  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme,  qui  sera  tres  aise  de  recevoir  Madame  d'Arblay  entre  tr6is  heures 
et  trois  heures  et  demie.  II  faudra  demander  en  arrivant  au  No.  72,  South 
Audley  Street,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Serrent. 

Le  Roi,  qui  desira  voir  Madame  d'Arblay,  et  qui  la  recevra  avec  grand 
plaisir,  sous  le  double  rapport  de  son  nom  actuel  et  de  celui  du  charmant 
auteur  de  '  Cecilia,'  &c.,  verra  du  monde  depuis  quatre  heures  jusqu'a  cinq. 
II  faudra  demander  le  Due  de  Duras,  senior  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre 
du  Roi,  bien  connu  de  Madame  d'Arblay. 

M.  de  la  Chatre  a  I'honneur  de  presenter  ses  homages  a  Madame  An- 
gerstein, et  de  la  prior  de  I'excuser  de  n'avoir  pu  lui  faire  plutot  reponse. 

This  note  dispelled  all  of  astonishment  that  had  enveloped  with 
something  like  incredulity  my  own  feelings  and  perceptions  in  my  unex- 
pected presentation  and  reception.  The  King  himself  had  personally  de- 
sired to  bestow  upon  me  this  mark  of  royal  favour.  What  difficulty,  what 
embarrassment,  what  confusion  should  I  have  escaped,  had  not  that  provo- 
king mistake  which  kept  back  my  letter  occurred  ! 

FROiM  THE  COMTE  DE  LALLY  TOLENDAL  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Paris,  25  Avril,  1814. 

On,  chere  Madame,  je  vous  ecris  de  ce  Paris  d'ou  j'etais  exile  depuis 
un  an,  avec  defense  d'en  approcher  de  plus  de  soixante  lieues.  Pour  quel 
delit?  allez  vous  dire.  Pour  avoir  ecrit  dans  la  biographic,  et  lu  dans  un 
cercle  d'amis.  Particle  de  Charles  I. ;  pour  avoir  eu,  en  composantet  en  li- 
sant  cet  -artide JHntention  7naligne(\e  ravivre I'interet  public  sur la  memoire, 
les  malheurs,  les  vertus,  les  heritiers  de  Louis  XVI.  Je  n'avoue  pas  la  ma- 
lignite,  mais  je  ne  puis  nier  V intention  ;  cette  fois  du  moins  les  delateurs 
n'ont  pas  calomnie !  Enfin  je  vais  le  voir  sur  son  trone  I'heritier  de  Louis 
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XVI.,  de  Henri  IV.,  de  Louis  XII.,  de  Charles  le  Sage,  de  Louis  le  Saint ! 
je  vais  voir  la  fille  de  Louis  XVI.  adoree  dans  le  palais  de  ses  peres  apres 
avoir  ete  plongee  dans  le  donjon  de  son  pere.  Je  vais  m'unir  a  ses  ac- 
tions de  grace  dans  la  meme  chapelle  ou  j'aivu  soncoeur  se  briserla  surveille 
du  10  Aout ;  et  dans  ma  soixante  et  quatrieme  annee  je  chanterai  le  Can- 
tique  de  Simeon.  Vous  vous  souvenez  que  mon  petit  fils  estne  le  21  Jan- 
vier, 1808,  qu'en  le  benissant  dans  son  berceau  je  lui  ai  dit;  je  te  voue  d 
venger  Vauguste  victime  de  cejour.  Vous  verrez  dans  la  lettre  que  je 
vous  envoye  comme  deja  il  repond  a  mon  voeu.  Vous  y  verrez  aussi 
comme  ma  fille  est  bien  de  mon  sang,  mon  gendre  est  bien  selon  mon 
coeur,  et  comme  M.  le  Due  d'Angouleme,  comme  le  gendre  de  Louis  XVI., 
est  bien  selon  tous  les  coeurs.  Je  I'attends  et  je  les  attends  avec  une  impa- 
tience que  vous  pouvez  concevoir.  Ne  serez  vous  done  pas  ici  pour  par- 
tager,  pour  savourer  toute  cette  felicite  publique,  et  toutes  ces  joyes  particu- 
lieres,  pour  augmenter  encore  celles-ci  dans  le  cceur  de  tous  vos  amis  et 
de  tous  vos  serviteurs  ?  Mais  ou  vous  etes,  vous  avez  aussi  des  jouis- 
sances  qu'on  voudrait  partager  avec  vous.  Cette  Angleterre,  votre  pre- 
miere patrie  et  ma  seconde,  elle  a  ete  la  grande  ame  de  cette  grande  coali- 
tion ;  et  I'ame  de  cette  arne,  c'est  la  vertu  courageuse  et  perseverante  de 
George  III.,  dont  I'impulsion  lui  survivra;  c'est  la  magnanimite  chevale- 
resque  du  Prince  Regent ;  c'est  la  generosite,  la  grandeur,  la  force,  et  la 
sagesse  Britanniques,  portees  au  plus  haut  degre  dans  les  hommes  d'etat  et 
dans  les  hommes  de  guerre,  dans  les  grands  et  dans  le  peuple.  Les  An- 
glais ont  cree  toutes  ces  merveilles,  et  les  contemplant,  ils  ont  le  droit  de 
se  dire  que  cela  est  bon^  comme  I'Eternal  se  le  disait  a  lui-meme  a  chaque 
ceuvre  de  sa  creation. 

La  Providence  aussi  avait  dispose  sur  le  Continent  les  coeurs  des 
princes  coalises,  pour  qu'ils  fussent  dignes  par  leurs  vertus,  autant  qu'ils 
etaient  capables  par  leur  puissance,  d'etre  avec  vous  les  liberateurs  du 
monde.  Faites-vous  raconter  en  detail,  par  M.  d'Arblay,  le  moment  ou 
les  souverains  dont  on  avait  incendie  et  detruit  les  capitales,  furent  baignes 
dans  leurs  larmes  parcequ'ils  crurent  qu'on  allait  les  forcer  a  detruire  Paris 
— le  mouvement  qui,  devant  leurs  armees  pleurant  comme  eux,  les  preci- 
pita  dans  les  bras  I'un  de  I'autre  a  la  premiere  nouvelle  que  Paris  capitu- 
lait — I'accent  avec  lequel  ils  s'ecrierent — "  La  cause  de  rhuinanite  est 
gagnee  /"  Le  doigt  de  Dieu  est  la,  chere  Madame.  En  faisant  renaitre 
la  paix  du  monde,  il  a  voulu  ressusciter  I'empire  de  la  vertu.  Cette  epo- 
que  est  sans  pareille  dans  les  annales  du  genre  humain :  je  vous  ecrirais 
sans  fin,  mais  c'est  cette  nuit  que  mon  ami  d'Arblay  est  venu  me  dire  qu'il 
partait  ce  matin,  et  la  bonne  princesse  me  fait  appellor  pour  son  dejeuner. 
Maintenant,  chere  Madame,  vous  si  bonne,  si  pure,  si  noble,  si  elevee  en 
tout,  priez  pour  que  la  sagesse  ne  nous  abandonne  pas  dans  le  triomphe, 
pour  qu'a  toutes  les  vertus  de  coeur  qui  caracterisent  les  princes  Francais, 
aux  lumieres  de  leur  esprit,  aux  graces  de  leurs  personnes,se  joigne  une  force 
de  raison,uneimpartiaHte  de  justice,  une  purete  d'entourage,  une  fidelite 
aux  promesses,  bien  necessaires  a  la  gravite  des  circonstances  et  a  la  stabi- 
lite  de  leur  restauration.  Adieu,  chere  Madame;  de  quel  cote  de  I'eau 
nous  reverrons-nous  pour  la  premiere  fois  1  J'aurais  bien  envie  de  vous 
visiter  a  Londres,  mais  cette  terrible  loi  qui  rend  responsable,  qui  tout 
bonneraent  et  tout  cruement  fait  imprisonner  un  mari  pour  les  dettes  de  sa 
femme !  or  je  suis  la-dessus  dans  une  profonde  obscurite.  Feu  Lord 
Loughborough  m'avait  preserve  une  fois,  et  il  le  devait  bien  en  conscience. 
Qui  me  preserverait  aujourd'hui  ?  J'ai  passe  deux  jours  avec  les  Lords 
Castlereagh  et  Cathcart.     S'ils  pouvaient  me  charger  d'une  petite  depeche 
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rninisterielle,  cela  me  rendrait  peut-etre  inviolable.  Je  verrai.  lis  m'ont 
dit  que  mon  ami  Lord  Whitworth  etait  Viceroi  d'Irlande.  J'espere  qu'il 
ne  m'otera  pas  ma  pension  ;  je  vis  a  la  lettre  des  bienfaits  de  George  III., 
et  vous  savez  si  j'ai  ete  fidele  a  mon  allegeance  envers  lui,  et  en  face  de 
qui  je  I'ai  deux  fois  professe  imperturbablement.  Tous  mes  amis  se  portent 
bien,  m'ont  dit  les  deux  ambassadeurs  ;  Lord  Sheffield,  Lord  Glenbervie, 
Mr.  Keene,  Mr.  et  Madame  Trevor,  la  Duchesse  de  Devonshire,  Lady  Bes- 
borough,  etc.  lis  n'ont  pas  pu  me  donner  des  nouvelles  de  Lady  Lucy 
Stuart,  soeur  de  Lord  Traquair,  et  que  j'aime  fraternellement  depuis  trente 
a  quarante  ans.  Je  prie  mon  ami  d'Arblay  de  s'informer  de  M.  Dundas, 
Chirurgien  du  Roi,  et  de  toute  sa  famille.  Tous  les  Frangais,  et  moi  en 
particulier,  qui  avons  demeure  a  Richmond,  nous  devons  tant  a  Mr.  Dun- 
das. Quelles  expressions  employer,  pour  vous  prior  de  porter  a  Madame 
Lock  le  tribut  de  tous  mes  respects  et  de  toutes  mes  tendresses.  Etendez 
les  a  toute  son  angelique  famille,  je  vous  en  conjure  ;  et  conservez-moi, 
chere  Madame,  conservez-moi  toujours  vos  precieuses  et  glorieuses  bontes  : 
vous  ne  les  accorderez  jamais  a  un  serviteur  plus  respectueux,  a  un  admi- 
rateur  plus  vrai,  ni  a  un  ami  plus  passionne. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

April  30,  1814. 

My  own  dearest  friend  must  be  the  first,  as  she  will  be  among  the 
warmest,  to  participate  in  my  happiness — M.  d'Arblay  is  arrived.  He 
came  yesterday,  quite  unexpectedly  as  to  the  day,  but  not  very  much 
quicker  than  my  secret  hopes.  He  is  extremely  fatigued  with  all  that 
has  passed,  yet  well ;  and  all  himself,  i.  e.  all  that  is  calculated  to  fill  my 
heart  with  gratitude  for  my  lot  in  life. 

How  would  my  beloved  father  have  rejoiced  in  his  sight,  and  in  these 
glorious  new  events ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
1814-15. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia — The  King-  of  Prussia  and  the  Foreign  Princes  in  England — 
M.  d'Arblay  appointed  an  officer  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  du  Roi — Rejoicings  for 
peace — Paris  almost  peopled  with  English — The  Royal  Family  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — Presentation  of  Madame  d'Arblay  to  the  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme — The  Duchesse  d'Angouleme's  opinion  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  family — 
Return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba — Effects  of  this  intelligence  in  Paris — The  Prince 
de  Poix — Apprehensions  created  by  Bonaparte's  approach  to  the  Capital — Conduct 
of  Madame  d'Arblay's  French  friends  at  this  juncture — Indecision  of  the  Princesse 
d'Henin — M.  d'Arblay  prepares  to  take  the  field  with  the  King's  body-guard. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY. 

June  18,  1814. 

Ah,  mon  ami!  you  are  really,  then,  well?— really  in  Paris? — really 
without  hurt  or  injury?  What  I  have  suffered  from  a  suspense  that  has 
no  name  from  its  misery  shall  now  be  buried  in  restored  peace,  and  hope, 
and  happiness.     With  the  most  fervent  thanks  to  Providence   that  my 
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terrors  are  removed,  and  that  I  have  been  tortured  by  only  false  appre- 
hensions, I  will  try  to  banish  from  my  mind  all  but  the  joy,  and  gratitude 
to  heaven,  that  your  safety  and  health  inspire.  Yet  still,  it  is  difficult  to 
me  to  feel  assured  that  all  is  well !  I  have  so  long  been  the  victim  to 
fear  and  anguish,  that  my  spirits  cannot  at  once  get  back  their  equilibrium. 

Your  letter,  mon  ami,  had  not  its  tardiness  so  terribly  distressed  me, 
is  all  I  could  wish — interesting,  full  of  intelligence,  satisfactory,  instructive, 
and  amusing  while  full  of  kindness  and  feeling.  You  make  me  aimer 
not  un  peu,  as  she  is  so  good,  in  her  letter,  as  to  desire,  but  beaucoup,  et 
de  hon  ccbut,  Madame  de  Laval ;  her  amitie  for  you  has  an  activity  of 
zeal,  and  a  delicacy  of  tact,  with  a  spirit  of  constancy  that  are  truly 
charming. 

Hier,  j'ai  quitte  ma  retraite,  tres  volontiers,  pour  indulge  myself  with 
the  sight  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  How  was  I  charmed  with  his  pleasing, 
gentle,  and  so  perfectly  unassuming  air,  manner,  and  demeanour !  I  was 
extremely  gratified,  also,  by  seeing  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  interests  us 
all  here,  by  a  look  that  still  indicates  his  tender  regret  for  the  partner  of 
his  hopes,  toils,  and  sufferings,  but  not  of  his  victories  and  enjoyments. 
It  was  at  the  Queen's  palace  I  saw  them,  by  especial  and  most  gracious 
permission.  The  Prussian  Princes,  six  in  number,  and  the  young  Prince 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenbourg,  were  of  the  party.  All 
our  Royal  Dukes  assisted,  and  the  Princesses  Augusta  and  Mary.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  looked  quite  beautiful.  She  is  wonderfully  improved. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  her  personal  attractions,  her  youth, 
and  splendour.  The  assemblage  was  highly  magnificent.  The  invitation 
was  confined  to  Sovereigns,  Princes,  Princesses,  and  the  immediate  officers 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Court.  The  Duchess  of  York  looked  amongst  the 
happiest ;  the  King  of  Prussia  is  her  brother.  I  was  admirably  placed  for 
the  view,  where  every  one  passed  close  to  me,  yet  without  my  being  en 
evidence. 

F.  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

London,  July,  1814. 

After  a  most  painful  suspense  I  have  been  at  length  relieved  by  a 
letter  from  Paris.  It  is  dated  the  18th  of  June,  and  has  been  a  fortnight 
on  the  road.  It  is,  he  says,  his  fourth  letter,  and  he  had  not  then  received 
one  of  the  uneasy  tribe  of  my  own. 

The  Consul-Generalship  is,  alas,  entirely  relinquished,  and  that  by  M. 
d'Arblay  himself,  who  has  been  invited  into  the  Corps  de  Garde  by  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  for  his  own  Compagnie ;  an  invitation  he  deemed 
it  wrong  to  resist  at  such  a  moment ;  and  he  has  since  been  named  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Corps  de  Garde  by  the  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  to 
whom  he  had  taken  the  customary  oath  that  very  day — the  18th. 

The  season,  however,  of  danger  over,  and  the  throne  and  order  steadily 
re-established,  he  will  still,  I  trust  and  believe,  retire  to  civil  domestic  life. 
May  it  be  speedily !  After  twenty  years'  lying  by,  I  cannot  wish  to  see 
him  re-enter  a  military  career  at  sixty  years  of  age,  though  still  young  in 
all  his  faculties  and  feelings,  and  in  his  capacity  of  being  as  useful  to 
others  as  to  himself.  There  is  a  time,  however,  when  the  poor  machine, 
though  still  perfect  in  a  calm,  is  unequal  to  a  storm.     Private  life,  then, 
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should  be  sought  while  it  yet  may  be  enjoyed  ;  and  M.  d'Arblay  has 
resources  for  retirement  the  most  delightful,  both  for  himself  and  his 
friends.  He  is  dreadfully  worn  and  fatigued  by  the  last  year ;  and  he 
began  his  active  services  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  is  now  past  sixty. 
Every  propriety,  therefore,  will  abet  my  wishes,  when  the  King  no  longer 
requires  around  him  his  tried  and  faithful  adherents.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
by  no  means  myself  insensible  to  what  is  so  highly  gratifying  to  his 
feelings  as  this  mark  of  distinction :  hien  plus  honorable^  cependant,  as  he 
adds,  than  lucrative. 

I  must  remain  here  till  my  own  many  affairs  are  settled,  and  till  he 
sees  the  turn  likely  to  accelerate  or  retard  his  final  projects  abroad.  But 
he  will  obtain  a  short  leave  of  absence  in  the  autumn,  should  matters  wear 
a  procrastinating  aspect. 

I  shall  quite  grieve  if  you  have  never  been  tempted  from  your  retire- 
ment to  view  the  good  and  therefore  really  great  Emperor.  I  delight 
in  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  his  manner  and  conduct.  The  King  of 
Prussia  made  friends  of  all  who  most  nearly  approached  him.  Bliicher  is 
still  the  general  idol ;  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  as  well  as  merit  so  being. 
Platoff  is  the  only  one  of  the  noble  set  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  to  see. 
Nothing  else  has  yet  taken  me  forth.  But  my  own  kind  Princess  Augusta 
graciously  asks  me  to  see  the  fireworks  from  her  Royal  Highness's  apart- 
ment, and  to  that  I  gladly  consent.     Rejoicings  for  Peace  1 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

August  9, 1814. 

The  friends  of  M.  d'A.  in  Paris  are  now  preparing  to  claim  for  him  his 
rank  in  the  army,  as  he  held  it  under  Louis  XVI.,  of  Marechal  de  Camp ; 
and  as  the  Due  de  Luxembourg  will  present,  in  person,  the  demand  au 
Roi,  there  is  much  reason  to  expect  it  will  be  granted. 

M.  de  Thuisy,  who  brought  your  letter  from  Adrienne,  has  given  a 
flourishing  account  of  M.  d'A.  in  his  new  uniform,  though  the  uniform 
itself,  he  says,  is  very  ugly.  But  so  sought  is  the  Company  of  the  Carps 
de  Gardes  du  Roi  that  the  very  privates,  M.  de  T.  says,  are  gentlemen. 
M.  d'A.  himself  has  only  the  place  of  Sous  lieutenant ;  but  it  is  of  conse- 
quence sufficient,  in  that  company,  to  be  signed  by  the  King,  who  had  re- 
jected two  officers  that  had  been  named  to  him  just  before  he  gave  his 
signature  for  M.  d'A. 

I  need  not  say  what  spirits  and  what  pleasure  this  has  occasioned  to 
him.  I  have  heard  much  of  him — all  of  cheerful  import — lately  through 
Miss  Planta,  whose  sister  has  just  accompanied  Lady  Rolle  to  Paris;  that 
favoured  capital  seems  to  be  half  peopled  by  English.  The  rage  for 
Parisian  excursions  is  almost  incredible. 

August  24, 1814. 

M.  d'Arblay  has  obtained  his  rank,  and  the  kind  King  has  dated  it  from 
the  era  when  the  original  Brevet  was  signed  by  poor  Louis  XVL  in  1792. 
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MONSIEUR  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Paris,  ce  30  Aodt,  1814. 

Il  n'y  a  que  deux  jours,  ma  bonne  Fanny,  que  j'ai  passe  plus  de  huit 
heures  entieres  a  m'entretenir  avec  toi,  sans  meme  me  douter  que  la  posi- 
tion dans  laquelle  j'ecrivais  me  faisait  beaucoup  de  mal.  N'importe — 
aujourd'hui  je  ne  puis  resistor  au  plaisir  de  venir  te  confier  I'extreme  satis- 
faction que  me  fait  eprouver  la  maniere  dont  la  fete  donnee  hier  au  Roi 
par  la  Ville  s'est  passee.  Tout  a  ete  non  seulement  bien,  mais  a  mer- 
veille ;  et  cela  est  d'autant  plus  important,  que  je  n'ai  actuellement  aucune 
doute  que  notre  reunion  au  mois  de  Novembre  ne  souffrira  pas  la  moindre 
difficulte  ;  puisque  la  seule  chose  qui  pouvait  s'y  opposer,  c'est  a  dire  le 
moindre  doute  sur  la  stabilite  du  gouvernement  paternel  qui  nous  a  ete 
rendu  si  miraculeusement,  n'est  plus  meme  admissible.  Ce  n'est  pas  sim- 
plement  avec  plaisir,  mais  avec  transport,  avec  la  plus  expansive  effusion 
de  coeur,  que  le  Roi,  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  et  nos  Princes, 
ont  ete  accueillis  a  I'hotel  de  Ville.  Si  I'enthousiasme  du  peuple  a  ete 
comprime  dans  la  route,  9'a  ete  uniquement  parcequ'en  ne  voyant  que 
des  voitures  tout  a  fait  simples,  personne  n'a  imagine  qu'elles  renfermas- 
sent  notre  Pere,  qu'on  s'attendait  a  voir  dans  la  voiture  surmontee  d'une 
couronne.  II  est  presumable  qu'on  ne  s'en  est  pas  servi  parce  que  cette 
couronne  est  imperiale  et  non  Royale. 

Louis  XVIII.  n'a  pas  fait  sur  tout  cela  le  moindre  changement ;  et  son 
palais  est  encore  tel  qu'il  etait  il  y  a  six  mois,  parseme  d'abeilles,  de  N, 
et  d'aigles,  qu'on  aurait  pu  au  moins,  ce  me  semble,  faire  disparaitre  du 
trone  sur  lequel  siegeait  Sa  Majeste  le  jour  ou  elle  a  re9U  le  Lord  Wel- 
lington, d'une  maniere  si  flatteuse  pour  ce  heros.  Apres  lui  avoir 
temoigne  combien  elle  etait  satisfaite  des  sentimens  qu'il  venait  de  lui  ex- 
primer  de  la  part  du  Prince  Regent,  et  lui  avoir  dit  qu'elle  desirait  infini- 
ment  de  voir  etablie  sur  les  bases  solides  la  paix  qui  vient  d'etre  si  heure- 
usement  conclue,  Sa  Majeste  a  ajoute,  "  J'aurai  besoin  pour  cela  de  la 
co-operation  puissante  de  Son  Altesse  Royale.     Le  choix  qu'elle  a  fait  de 

vous.  Monsieur,  m'en  donne  I'esperance,  II  m'honme Je  sicis  fier 

de  voir  que  le  premier  Ambassadeur  que  rrC envoy e  V  Angleterre  soil  le  jus- 
tement  cellhre  Lord  Due  de  Wellington.^''  Ce  qui  est  entre  deux  guille- 
mots est  mot  ^  mot. 

Tout  ce  que  je  viens  de  souligner  a  ete  prononce  d'une  voix  forte,  et 
tellement  accentuee  qu'elle  portait  a  I'ame,  et  qu'elle  a  touche,  meme  les 
marechaux,  un  peu  honteux  des  succes  constans  de  leur  maitre  a  tous. 
Quant  au  discours  du  heros,  dont  j'etais  pres  comme  de  ton  lit  a  ta  che- 
minee,  je  n'en  ai  pas  entendu  un  mot ;  tant  il  parait  bas,  et  d'une  voix 
presque  tremblante.  Deja  je  crois  t'avoir  mande  que  nous  avons  I'ordre 
du  Roi  de  ne  pas  avoir  egard  a  I'etiquette,  des  qu'il  s'agit  des  Anglais,  qui 
sont  admis  de  quelque  maniere  et  a  quelqu'  heure  qu'ils  se  presentent : 
mais  la  maniere  dont  il  traite  celui  qui  represente  ici  leur  nation  ne  peut 
se  decrire.  Des  que  le  Due  de  Wellington  parait,  on  en  est  instruit  par 
I'extreme  satisfaction  qu'on  voit  repandue  sur  tous  les  traits  du  visage 
deja  si  bon  du  Roi.  Je  voudrais  que  tu  eusses  ete  temoin,  hier  soir,  de  la 
physionomie  si  expressive  du  heros  qui  etait  sur  la  premiere  marche  de 
I'estrade  d'un  trone  dont  il  parait  etre  le  principal  soutien.  II  avait  bien 
un  peu  la  mine  de  se  dire, ye  71'aipas  peu  contribue  a  son  retablissement ; 
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mais  cela  d'un  air  si  modeste,  qu'a  peine  pouvait  on  saisir  au  passage, 
cette  idee  fugitive ;  tandis  qu'on  trouvait  toujours  bien  prononcee  la  plus  sin- 
cere et  la  plus  vive  satisfaction  du  succes  qu'ont  eu  les  efforts  si  constans 
et  si  genereux  de  sa  brave  nation.  Personne  dans  toute  la  salle  n'a  pu 
mieux  le  voir  ni  I'examiner  que  moi  indigne  qui  occupais  k  la  gauche  du 
trone  a  peu  pres  la  meme  place  que  celle  qu'il  remplissait  si  noblement  k 
la  droite.  Je  crois  bien  qu'il  a  du  un  peu  m'envier  les  jolies  voisines  qui 
s'etaient  fait  jour  jusqu'a  moi,  et  qu'a  la  verite  j'avais  un  peu  aidees  dans 
les  soins  qu'elles  s'etaient  donnes  pour  y  parvenir.  La  plus  pres  sur  tout 
etait  bien  digne  d'etre  remarquee.  Que  j'etois  la,  cela  au  reste,  n'a  pas 
ete  la  faute  de  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Luxembourg,  dont  je  ne  puis  me 
refuser  a  te  transcrire  ici  le  billet  arrive  la  veille  chez  moi  une  demi-heure 
apres  mon  depart  pour  aller  prendre  le  commandement  de  la  garde  mon- 
tante. 

"Paris,  ce25  AoAt,  1814. 

"  Le  Due  de  L.  souhaite  le  bon  jour  a  M.  d'A.,  et  lui  fait  demander  de 
ses  nouvelles  en  lui  recommandant  expressement  de  ne  pas  sortir  que  son 
genou  ne  soit  gueri.  Cette  recommandation  est  I'ordre  le  plus  positif,  au 
nom  de  I'amitie  et  de  I'interet  qu'il  lui  porte. 

"  Le  Due  de  L.  prie  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  d'Arblay  de  recevoir  ses 
tendres  complimens. 

Dis-moi,  ma  chere  Fanny,  si  tu  peux  jamais  rien  imaginer  de  plus  aim- 
able,  toi  qui  n'est  pas  tout-a-fait  bete,  et  que  j'ai  la  kindness  de  desirer 
avoir  at  my  side,  quand  pareille  chose  m'est  addressee ;  dis-moi  si  dans  la 
situation  de  nos  affaires,  et  avec  I'esperance  bien  fondee  de  passer  ensemble 
paisiblement  et  honorable,  les  jours  quelquefois  nebuleux  d'une  vieillesse 
qui  entraine  avec  soi  le  besoin  d'une  certaine  aisance,  ce  ne  serait  pas  le 
comble  de  I'extravagance  de  quitter  ce  qui  peut  et  doit  me  I'assurer? 

Embrasse  pour  moi  Alex.,  et  embrassez-moi  tous  deux  comme  par  vous 
meme. 

Le  Chev.  D'A. 

PRESENTATION  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 
THE  DUCHESS  OF  ANGOULEME. 

I  COME  now  to  my  audience  with  Madame,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  As 
I  had  missed,  through  a  vexatious  mistake,  the  honour  she  had  herself 
intended  me,  of  presentation  in  England,  my  own  condescending  royal 
mistress.  Queen  Charlotte,  recommended  my  claiming  its  performance  on 
my  return  to  Paris.  M.  d'Arblay  then  consulted  with  Le  Viscomte 
d'Agoult,  his  intimate  early  friend,  how  to  repair  in  France  my  English 
deprivation.  M.  d'Agoult  was  ecuyer  to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  high 
in  her  confidence  and  favour.  He  advised  me  simply  to  faire  ma  cour 
as  the  wife  of  a  superior  officer  in  the  Garde  du  Corps  du  Roi,  at  a  public 
drawing-room  ;  but  the  great  exertion  and  publicity,  joined  to  the  expense 
of  such  a  presentation,  made  me  averse,  in  all  ways,  to  this  proposal ;  and 
when  M.  d'Arblay  protested  I  had  not  anything  in  view  but  to  pay  my 
respectful  devoirs  to  her  Royal  Highness,  M.  d'Agouh  undertook  to  make 
known  my  wish.  It  soon  proved  that  this  alone  was  necessary  for  its 
success,  for  Madame  la  Duchesse  instantly  recollected  what  had  passed  in 
England,  and  said  she  would  name,  with  pleasure,  the  first  moment  in  her 
power ;  expressing  an  impatience  on  her  own  part  that  an  interview  should 
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not  be  delayed  which  had  been  desired  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  of 
England. 

O^  course,  this  both  encouraged  and  gratified  me ;  but,  fearful  of  com- 
mitting any  mistake  in  etiquette,  from  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  French 
court,  I  entreated  M.  d'Arblay  to  inquire  of  M.  Matthieu  de  Montmorency 
whether  there  were  any  peculiarities  in  such  an  introduction  that  I  ought 
to  study  or  learn. 

M.  de  Montmorency,  now  M.  le  Due,  with  whom  we  were  all  much  ac- 
quainted, and  who  was  then  in  waiting  upon  La  Duchesse,  kindly  pro- 
mised to  be  at  hand,  when  the  time  should  be  fixed,  for  obviating  all  em- 
barrassment by  presenting  me  himself. 

But  I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  on  the  Sunday  preceding,  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  at  court,  had  deigned  to  tell  my  best  friend  that 
she  was  reading,  and  with  great  pleasure,  Madame  d^Arhlaifs  last  work. 
He  expressed  his  gratification,  and  added  that  he  hoped  it  was  in  English, 
as  her  Altesse  Royale  so  well  knew  that  language.  No,  she  answered, 
it  was  the  translation  she  read ;  the  original  she  had  not  been  able  to 
procure. 

On  this,  M.  d'Arblay  advised  me  to  send  a  copy.  I  had  none  bound, 
but  the  set  which  had  come  back  to  me  from  my  dear  father.  This,  how- 
ever, M.  d'A.  carried  to  the  Viscomte  d'Agoult,  with  a  note  from  me  in 
which,  through  the  medium  of  M.  d'Agoult,  I  supplicated  leave  from  her 
Royal  Highness  to  lay  at  her  feet  this  only  English  set  I  possessed.  In 
the  most  gracious  manner  possible,  as  the  Viscomte  told  M.  d'Arblay,  her 
Royal  Highness  accepted  the  work,  and  deigned  also  to  keep  the  billet. 
She  had  already,  unfortunately,  finished  the  translation,  but  she  declared 
her  intention  to  read  the  original. 

Previously  to  my  presentation,  M.  d'Arblay  took  me  to  the  salon  of 
the  exhibition  of  pictures,  to  view  a  portrait  of  Madame  d'Angouleme,  that 
I  might  make  some  acquaintance  with  her  face  before  the  audience.  This 
portrait  was  deeply  interesting,  but  deeply  melancholy. 

All  these  precautions  taken,  I  went,  at  the  appointed  hour  and  morning, 
about  the  end  of  February,  1815,  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  escorted 
by  the  most  indulgent  of  husbands  :  we  repaired  instantly  to  the  apartment 
of  La  Duchesse  de  Serrent,  who  received  us  with  the  utmost  politeness ; 
she  gave  us  our  lesson  how  to  proceed,  and  then  delivered  us  over  to  some 
page  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

We  were  next  shown  into  a  very  large  apartment.  I  communicated  to 
the  page  a  request  that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  known  to  M.  de  Mont- 
morency that  I  was  arrived,  and  how  much  I  wished  to  see  him. 

In  a  minute  or  two  came  forth  a  tall,  sturdy  dame,  who  immediately 
addressed  me  by  my  name,  and  spoke  with  an  air  that  demanded  my  return- 
ing her  compliment.  I  could  not,  however,  recollect  her,  till  she  said  she  had 
formerly  met  me  at  the  Princesse  d'Henin's.  I  then  recognised  the  Dowa- 
ger Duchesse  de  Duras,  whom,  in  fact,  I  had  seen  last  at  the  Princesse  de 
Chimay's,  in  the  year  1812,  just  before  my  first  return  to  England;  and 
had  received  from  her  a  commission  to  acquaint  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  that  her  son,  the  Duke,  had  kept  aloof  from  all  service  under  Bona- 
parte, though  he  had  been  named  in  the  gazettes  as  having  accepted  the 
place  of  chamberlain  to  the  then  emperor.  Yet  such  was  the  subjection, 
at  that  time,  of  all  the  old  nobility  to  the  despotic  power  of  that  mighty 
ruler,  that  M.  de  Duras  had  not  dared  to  contradict  the  paragraph. 

She  then  said  that  her  Altesse  Royale  was  expecting  me  ;  and  made  a 
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motion  that  I  should  pursue  my  way  into  the  next  room,  M.  d'Arblay  no 
longer  accompanying  me.  But  before  I  disappeared  she  assured  me  that 
I  should  meet  with  a  most  gracious  reception,  for  her  Altesse  Royale  had 
declared  she  would  see  me  with  marked  favour,  if  she  saw  no  other  Eng- 
lish whatsoever ;  because  Madame  d'Arblay,  she  said,  was  the  only  Eng- 
lish person  who  had  been  peculiarly  recommended  to  her  notice  by  the 
Queen  of  England. 

In  the  next,  which  was  another  very  large  apartment,  I  was  received 
by  a  lady  much  younger  and  more  agreeable  than  Madame  de  Duras, 
gaily  and  becomingly  dressed,  and  wearing  a  smiling  air  with  a  sensible 
face.  I  afterwards  heard  it  was  Madame  de  Choisy,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  married  le  Viscomte  d'Agoult. 

Madame  de  Choisy  instantly  began  some  compliments,  but  finding  she 
only  disconcerted  me,  she  soon  said  she  must  not  keep  me  back,  and 
curtsied  me  on  to  another  room,  into  which  she  shut  me. 

I  here  imagined  I  was  to  find  M.  de  Montmorency,  but  I  saw  only  a 
lady,  who  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  and  slightly  curtsied, 
but  without  moving  or  speaking.  Concluding  this  to  be  another  dame  de 
la  cour,  from  my  internal  persuasion  that  ultimately  I  was  to  be  presented 
by  M.  de  Montmorency,  I  approached  her  composedly,  with  a  mere  com- 
mon inclination  of  the  head,  and  looked  wistfully  forward  to  the  further 
door.  She  inquired  politely  after  my  health,  expressing  good-natured 
concern  to  hear  it  had  been  deranged,  and  adding  that  she  was  bien  aise 
de  Tne  voir.  I  thanked  her,  with  some  expression  of  obligation  to  her 
civility,  but  almost  without  looking  at  her,  from  perturbation  lest  some 
mistake  had  intervened  to  prevent  my  introduction,  as  I  still  saw  nothing 
of  M.  de  Montmorency. 

She  then  asked  me  if  I  would  not  sit  down,  taking  a  seat  at  the  same 
time  herself.  I  readily  complied ;  but  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
ceremony  I  was  awaiting  to  discourse,  though  she  immediately  began 
what  was  meant  for  a  conversation.  I  hardly  heard,  or  answered,  so  ex- 
clusively was  my  attention  engaged  in  watching  the  door  through  which 
I  was  expecting  a  summons;  till,  at  length,  the  following  words  rather 
surprised  me  (I  must  write  them  in  English,  for  my  greater  ease,  though 
they  were  spoken  in  French) — "  I  am  quite  sorry  to  have  read  your  last 
charming  work  in  French." 

My  eyes  now  changed  their  direction  from  the  door  to  her  face,  to  which 
I  hastily  turned  my  head,  as  she  added — 

"  Puis-je  le  garder,  le  livre  que  vous  m'avez  envoye  ?" 

Startled,  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  I  fixed  her  and  perceived  the 
same  figure  that  I  had  seen  at  the  salon.  I  now  felt  sure  I  was  already 
in  the  royal  presence  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  with  whom  I  had 
seated  myself  almost  cheek  by  jowl,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  of  my 
situation. 

I  really  seemed  thunderstruck.  I  had  approached  her  with  so  little  for- 
mality, I  had  received  all  her  graciousness  with  so  little  apparent  sense  of 
her  condescension,  I  had  taken  my  seat,  nearly  unasked,  so  completely  at 
my  ease,  and  I  had  pronounced  so  unceremoniously  the  plain  vous,  with- 
out softening  it  off  with  one  single  Altesse  Royale,  that  I  had  given  her 
reason  to  think  me  either  the  most  forward  person  in  my  nature,  or  the 
worst  bred  in  my  education,  existing. 

I  was  in  a  consternation  and  a  confusion  that  robbed  me  of  breath ;  and 
my  first  impulse  was  to  abruptly  arise,  confess  my  error,  and  offer  every 
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respectful  apology  I  could  devise  ;  but  as  my  silence  and  strangeness  pro- 
duced silence,  a  pause  ensued  that  gave  me  a  moment  for  reflection, 
which  represented  to  me  that  Son  Altesse  Royale  might  be  seriously  hurt, 
that  nothing  in  her  demeanour  had  announced  her  rank  ;  and  such  a  dis- 
covery might  lead  to  increased  distance  and  reserve  in  her  future  conduct 
upon  other  extra  audiences,  that  could  not  but  be  prejudicial  to  her  popu- 
larity, which  already  was  injured  by  an  opinion  extremely  unjust,  but 
very  generally  spread,  of  her  haughtiness.  It  was  better,  therefore,  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  let  her  suppose  that  embarrassment,  and  English  awkward- 
ness and  niauvaise  honte,  had  occasioned  my  unaccountable  manners.  I 
preserved,  therefore  my  taciturnity,  till,  tired  of  her  own,  she  gently  re- 
peated, '*  Puis-je  le  garder,  cette  copie  que  vous  m'avez  envoyee  ?"  civilly 
adding  that  she  should  be  happy  to  read  it  again  when  she  had  a  little 
forgotten  it,  and  had  a  little  more  time. 

I  seized  this  fortunate  moment  to  express  my  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  her  goodness,  with  the  most  unaffected  sincerity,  yet  scrupulously 
accompanied  with  all  the  due  forms  of  profound  respect. 

What  she  thought  of  so  sudden  a  change  of  dialect  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing ;  but  I  could  not,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  think  of  it  myself 
with  a  grave  countenance.  From  that  time,  however,  I  failed  not  to  ad- 
dress her  with  appropriate  reverence,  though,  as  it  was  too  late  now,  to 
assume  the  distant  homage  pertaining,  of  course,  to  her  very  high  rank,  I 
insensibly  suffered  one  irregularity  to  lead  to,  nay  to  excuse  another ;  for 
I  passed  over  all  the  etiquette  d'usage^  of  never  speaking  but  en  reponse  ; 
and  animated  myself  to  attempt  to  catch  her  attention,  by  conversing  with 
fulness  and  spirit  upon  every  subject  she  began,  or  led  to ;  and  even  by 
starting  subjects  myself,  when  she  was  silent.  This  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  many  things  that  had  happened  in  Paris  during  my 
long  ten  years'  uninterrupted  residence,  which  were  evidently  very  in- 
teresting to  her.  Had  she  become  grave,  or  inattentive,  I  should  have 
drawn  back  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  grew  more  and  more  eveillee,  and 
her  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  the  most  encouraging  approval. 

She  was  curious,  she  said,  to  know  how  I  got  over  to  England  in  the 
year  1812,  having  been  told  that  I  had  effected  my  escape  by  an  extraor- 
dinary disguise.  I  assured  her  that  I  had  not  escaped  afall ;  as  so  to 
have  done  must  have  endangered  the  generous  husband  and  father,  who 
permitted  mine  and  his  son's  departure.  I  had  procured  a  passport  for  us 
both,  which  was  registered  in  the  ordinary  manner,  chez  le  Mimstre  de 
JPoiice  for  foreign  affairs;  chez  one,  I  added,  whose  name  I  could  not  pro- 
nounce in  her  Royal  Highness's  hearing  ;  but  to  whom  I  had  not  myself 
applied.  She  well  knew  I  meant  Savary,  Due  de  Rovigo,  whose  history 
with  respect  to  the  murdered  Due  d'Enghien  has,  since  that  period,  been 
so  variously  related.  I  was  then  embarrassed,  for  I  had  owed  my  pass- 
port to  the  request  of  Madame  d'A.,  who  was  distantly  connected  with 
Savary,  and  who  had  obtained  it  to  oblige  a  mutual  friend  ;  I  found,  how- 
ever, to  my  great  relief,  that  the  Duchesse  possessed  the  same  noble  deli- 
cacy that  renders  all  private  intercourse  with  my  own  exemplary  prin- 
cesses as  safe  for  others  as  it  is  honourable  to  myself;  for  she  suffered 
me  to  pass  by  the  names  of  my  assistants,  when  I  said  they  were  friends 
who  exerted  themselves  for  me  in  consideration  of  my  heavy  grief,  in  an 
absence  of  ten  years  from  a  father  whom  I  had  left  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy.five  ;  joined  to  my  terror  lest  my  son  should  remain  till  he  at- 
tained the  period  of  the  conscription,  and  be  necessarily  drawn  into  the 
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military  service  of  Bonaparte.  And,  indeed,  these  two  points  could  alone, 
with  all  nay  eagerness  to  revisit  my  native  land,  have  induced  me  to  make 
the  journey  by  a  separation  from  my  best  friend. 

This  led  me  to  assume  courage  to  recount  some  of  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  conduct  of  M.  d'Arblay  during  our  ten  years'  confinement,  rather 
than  residence,  in  France ;  I  thought  this  necessary,  lest  our  sojourn 
during  the  usurpation  should  be  misunderstood.  I  told  her,  in  particular, 
of  three  high  military  appointments  which  he  had  declined.  The  first 
was  to  be  head  of  I'etat  major  of  a  regiment  under  a  general  whose  name 
I  cannot  spell — in  the  army  of  Poland  ;  a  post  of  which  the  offer  was 
procured  for  him  by  M.  de  Narbonne,  then  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte. 
The  second  was  an  offer,  through  General  Gassendi,  of  being  Commander 
of  Palma  Nuova,  whither  M.  d'A.  might  carry  his  wife  and  son,  as  he 
was  to  have  the  castle  for  his  residence,  and  there  was  no  war  with  Italy 
at  that  time.  The  third  offer  was  a  very  high  one  :  it  was  no  less  than 
the  command  of  Cherbourg,  as  successor  to  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Tour 
Maubourg,  who  was  sent  elsewhere,  by  still  higher  promotion.  Steady, 
however,  invariably  steady  was  M.  d'Arblay  never  to  serve  against  his 
liege  sovereign.  General  Gassendi,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  his  friends, 
contrived  to  cover  up  this  dangerous  rejection  ;  and  M.  d'Arblay  con- 
tinued in  his  humbler  but  far  more  meritorious  office  of  sous  chef  to  one 
of  the  Bureaux  de  Vlnterieur, 

I  had  now  the  pleasure  to  hear  the  Princess  say,  "  //  a  agi  bien  noble- 
mentP  "  For  though  he  would  take  no  part,"  I  added,  "  a  la  Guerre^ 
nor  yet  in  the  Diplomatic^  he  could  have  no  objection  to  making  plans, 
arrangements,  buildings,  and  so  forth,  of  monuments,  hospitals,  and  pa- 
laces ;  for  at  that  period  palaces,  like  princes,  were  eUves  tous  Us  jours. "^"^ 

She  could  not  forbear  smiling ;  and  her  smile,  which  is  rare,  is  so  pe- 
culiarly becoming,  that  it  brightens  her  countenance  into  a  look  of  youth 
and  beauty. 

"  But  why,"  I  cried,  recollecting  myself,  "  should  I  speak  French, 
when  your  Royal  Plighness  knows  English  so  well  ?"" 

"  O,  no  !"  cried  she,  shaking  her  head,  "  very  bad  !" 

From  that  time,  however,  I  spoke  in  my  own  tongue,  and  saw  myself 
perfectly  understood,  though  those  two  little  words  were  the  only  English 
ones  she  uttered  herself,  replying  always  in  French. 

"  Le  Roi,"  she  said,  "  se  rappelle  tres  bien  de  vous  avoir  vu  a 
Londres." 

"  O,  je  n'en  doute  nullement !"  I  replied,  rather  ndively,  "  for  there 
passed  a  scene  that  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  that  surprised  me  into  cou- 
rage to  come  forward,  after  I  had  spent  the  whole  morning  in  endeavour- 
ing to  shrink  backward.  And  I  could  not  be  sorry — for  I  felt  that  his 
Majesty  could  not  be  offended  at  a  vivacity  which  his  own  courtesy  to 
England  excited." 

The  Princess  smiled,  with  a  graciousness  that  assured  me  I  had  not 
mistaken  the  King's  benevolence,  of  which  she  evidently  partook.  The 
conversation  then  turned  upon  the  Royal  Family  of  England,  and  it  was 
inexpressibly  gratifying  to  me  to  hear  her  just  appreciation  of  the  virtues, 
the  intellectual  endowments,  the  sweetness  of  manner,  and  the  striking 
grace  of  every  one,  according  to  their  different  character,  that  was  men- 
tioned. The  Prince  Regent,  however,  was  evidently  her  favourite.  The 
noble  style  in  which  he  had  treated  her  and  all  her  family  at  his  Carlton 
House  Fete,  in  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes,  and  while  so  much  doubt 
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hung  against  every  chance  of  those  misfortunes  being  ever  reversed,  did 
so  much  honour  to  his  heart,  and  proved  so  solacing  to  their  woes  and 
humiliation,  that  she  could  never  revert  to  that  public  testimony  of  his 
esteem  and  good  will  without  the  most  glowing  gratitude. 

"  O  !"  she  cried,  "  il  a  ete  parfait !" 

The  Princesse  Elise,  with  whom  she  was  in  correspondence,  seemed 
to  stand  next.  "  C'est  elle,"  she  said,  "  qui  fait  les  honneurs  de  la  Fa- 
mille  Royale,  and  with  a  charm  the  most  enlivening  and  delightful." 

The  conference  was  only  broken  up  by  a  summons  to  the  King's  din- 
ner. My  audience,  however,  instead  of  a  few  minutes,  for  which  the 
Duchesse  de  Duras  had  prepared  me,  was  extended  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  by  the  watch  of  my  kind  husband,  who  waited,  with  some  of 
his  old  friends  whom  he  had  joined  in  the  palace,  to  take  me  home. 

The  Princess,  as  she  left  me  to  go  down  a  long  corridor  to  the  dining 
apartment,  took  leave  of  me  in  a  manner  the  most  gracious,  honouring 
me  with  a  message  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  of  her  most 
respectful  homage,  and  with  her  kind  and  affectionate  remembrance  to  all 
the  Princesses,  with  warm  assurances  of  her  eternal  attachment.  She 
then  moved  on,  but  again  stopped  when  going,  to  utter  some  sentences 
most  grateful  to  my  ears,  of  her  high  devotion  to  the  Queen  and  deep 
sense  of  all  her  virtues. 

I  little  thought  that  this,  my  first,  would  prove  also  my  last,  meeting 
with  this  exemplary  princess,  whose  worth,  courage,  fortitude,  and  piety 
are  universally  acknowledged,  but  whose  powers  of  pleasing  seem  little 
known. 

After  an  opening  such  as  this,  how  little  could  I  foresee  that  this  inter- 
view was  to  be  a  final  one !  .  .  .  Alas !  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  had  taken 
place.  Son  Altesse  Royale  set  out  for  Bourdeaux  .  .  .  And  then  followed 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  and  then  the  Hundred  Days. 

Narrative  of  Bonaparte's  Return  from  Elba — Flight  j&om  Paris — Residence  at  Brus- 
sels — Battle  of  Waterloo. 

[The  following-  Narrative  was  written  some  time  after  the  events  described  took 
place.  It  is  judged  better  to  print  it  in  a  connected  form  :  a  few  of  the  letters  written 
on  the  spot  being  subsequently  given.] 

1  HAVE  no  remembrance  how  I  first  heard  of  the  return  of  Bonaparte 
from  Elba.  Wonder  at  his  temerity  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
news,  but  wonder  unmixed  with  apprehension.  This  inactivity  of  foresight 
was  universal.  A  torpor  indescribable,  a  species  of  stupor  utterly  indefin- 
able, seemed  to  have  enveloped  the  capital  with  a  mist  that  was  impervi- 
ous. Every  body  went  about  their  affairs,  made  or  received  visits,  met, 
and  parted,  without  speaking,  or,  I  suppose,  thinking  of  this  event  as  of  a 
matter  of  any  importance.  My  own  participation  in  this  improvident 
blindness  is  to  myself  incomprehensible.  Ten  years  I  had  lived  under  the 
dominion  of  Bonaparte  ;  I  had  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  many  friends 
of  those  who  most  closely  surrounded  him ;  I  was  generously  trusted,  as  one 
with  whom  information,  while  interesting  and  precious,  would  be  inviolably 
safe — as  one,  in  fact,  whose  honour  was  the  honour  of  her  spotless  husband, 
and  therefore  invulnerable :  well, therefore,  by  narrations  the  most  authentic, 
and  by  documents  the  most  indisputable,  I  knew  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte ;  and  marvellous  beyond  the  reach  of  my  comprehension  is  my  par- 
ticipation in  this  inertia.     Yet  it  was  less  owing  to  a  supine  confidence  in 
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the  so  recently-established  government,  or  even  to  my  wishes  for  its  per- 
manence, than  to  the  state  of  exhaustion  into  which  all  my  political  facul- 
ties had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  effervescence  in  which  they  had 
been  kept  during  ten  years  in  Paris  and  the  two  that  followed  in  England. 
Every  forced  stretch  of  intellect,  whatever  be  its  direction,  must  end 
either  by  suddenly  snapping  short  the  overpressed  powers  of  thought,  or 
by  causing  that  non-elastic  relaxation  that  totally  defeats  all  super-vehe- 
ment exertions.  In  the  ten  years  I  have  mentioned  my  mind  was  a 
stranger  to  rest,  though  the  rare  domestic  felicity  which  had  fallen  to  my 
lot  held  a  counterbalance  against  my  anxieties  that  saved  me  from  being 
overwhelmed  by  their  weight.  'In  those  ten  years,  so  eventful,  so  fearful, 
so  astonishing,  the  idea  of  Bonaparte  was  blended  with  all  our  thoughts, 
our  projects,  our  actions.  The  greatness  of  his  power,  the  intrepidity  of 
his  ambition,  the  vastness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  restlessness  of  his 
spirit,  kept  suspense  always  breathless,  and  conjecture  always  at  work. 
Thus  familiar,  therefore,  to  his  practices,  thus  initiated  in  his  resources, 
thus  aware  of  his  gigantic  ideas  of  his  own  destiny,  how  could  I  for  a 
moment  suppose  he  would  revisit  France  without  a  consciousness  of 
success,  founded  upon  some  secret  conviction  that  it  was  infallible,  through 
measures  previously  arranged  ?  I  can  only,  I  repeat,  conclude  that  my 
understanding,  such  as  it  is,  was  utterly  tired  out  by  a  long  harass  of 
perpetual  alarm  and  sleepless  apprehension.  Unmoved,  therefore,  I  re- 
mained in  the  general  apparent  repose  which,  if  it  were  as  real  in  those 
with  whom  I  mixed  as  in  myself,  I  now  deem  a  species  of  infatuation. 
Whether  or  not  M.  d'Arblay  was  involved  in  the  general  failure  of  fore- 
sight I  have  mentioned,  I  never  now  can  ascertain.  To  spare  me  any  evil 
tidings,  and  save  me  from  even  the  shadow  of  any  unnecessary  alarm,  was 
the  first  and  constant  solicitude  of  his  indulgent  goodness.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  be  sure  whether  our  apathy  upon  this  point  were  mutual,  though 
certainly  there  is  no  other  point,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  con- 
nexion, to  which  the  word  apathy  could  to  either  of  us  be  applied. 

At  this  period  he  returned  to  Paris  to  settle  various  matters  for  our 
Senlis  residence.  We  both  now  knew  the  event  that  so  soon  was  to 
monopolize  all  thought  and  all  interest  throughout  Europe  :  but  we  knew 
it  without  any  change  in  our  way  of  life ;  on  the  contrary,  we  even  re- 
sumed our  delightful  airings  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  whither  the  Gene- 
ral drove  me  every  morning  in  a  light  caleche,  of  which  he  had  possessed 
himself  upon  his  entrance  into  the  King's  body-guard  the  preceding  year  ; 
and  I  have  no  retrospection  that  causes  me  such  amazement  as  the  unap- 
prehensive state  of  mind  that  could  urge  either  of  us  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  drives  when  aware  that  Bonaparte  had  effected  an  invasion  into 
France. 

Brief,  however,  was  this  illusion,  and  fearful  was  the  light  by  which  its 
darkness  was  dispersed.  In  a  few  days  we  heard  that  Bonaparte,  whom 
we  had  concluded  to  be,  of  course,  either  stopped  at  landing  and  taken 
prisoner,  or  forced  to  save  himself  by  flight,  was,  on  the  contrary,  pursu- 
ing unimpeded  his  route  to  Lyons.  v 

From  this  moment  disguise,  if  any  there  had  been,  was  over  with  the 
most  open  and  frank  of  human  beings,  who  never  even  transitorily  prac- 
tised it  but  to  keep  off  evil,  or  its  apprehension,  from  others.  He  commu- 
nicated to  me  now  his  strong  view  of  danger  ;  not  alone  that  measures 
might  be  taken  to  secure  my  safety,  but  to  spare  me  any  sudden  agitation. 
Alas  !  none  was  spared  to  himself!     More  clearly  than  any  one  he  antici- 
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pated  the  impending  tempest,  and  forebode  its  devastating  effects.  He 
spoke  aloud  and  strenuously,  with  prophetic  energy,  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  then  officially  associated ;  but  the  greater  part  either  despaired  of  re- 
sisting the  torrent,  or  disbelieved  its  approach.  What  deeply  interesting 
scenes  crowd  upon  my  remembrance,  of  his  noble,  his  daring,  but  suc- 
cessless exertions  !  The  King's  body-guard  immediately  de  service  at  that 
time,  was  the  compagnie  of  the  Prince  de  Poix,  a  man  of  the  most  heart- 
felt loyalty,  but  who  had  never  served,  and  who  was  incapable  of  so 
great  a  command  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  from  utter  inexperience.  Never- 
theless, his  real  affection  for  the  King,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  still  greater 
ardour  for  the  royal  cause,  would  have  indued  him  with  personal  courage 
to  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Crown,  if  his  life  would  have 
sufficed,  without  military  skill,  for  its  preservation. 


At  this  opening  of  the  famous  Hundred  Days  it  seemed  to  occur  to  no 
one  that  Bonaparte  would  make  any  attempt  upon  Paris.  It  was  calmly 
taken  for  granted  he  would  speedily  escape  back  to  Elba,  or  remain  in 
the  south  a  prisoner ;  and  it  was  only  amongst  deep  or  restless  politicians 
that  any  inquietude  was  manifested  with  respect  to  either  of  these  results. 
Madame  la  Princesse  d'Henin,  indeed,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently meeting,  had  an  air  and  manner  that  announced  perturbation ;  but 
her  impetuous  spirit  in  politics  kept  her  mind  always  in  a  state  of  energy 
upon  public  affairs.  M.  le  Comte  de  Lally  Tolendal  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  at  this  period  ;  but  I  conclude,  from  his  deep  intellect  and  warm 
loyalty,  he  must  have  been  among  the  earliest  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
coming  mischief. 

I  often  reflected  upon  the  difference  that  would  have  appeared  in  the 
two  nations  of  France  and  England  under  similar  circumstances  :  had  an 
invader  of  any  name  or  renown  effected  a  footing  on  any  part  of  our 
coast,  what  a  ferment  would  instantly  have  been  excited  in  our  metropolis! 
Not  a  street  but  would  have  rung  with  cries  of  news,  true  or  false  ;  not  a 
mail  coach  would  have  appeared,  but  the  populace  would  have  stopped  it 
for  information ;  and  not  an  hour  would  have  passed  without  some  real  or 
pretended  courier,  let  loose  upon  the  multitude  to  convey  or  to  invent  in- 
telligence. Few,  at  such  momentous  periods,  are  fastidious  with  respect 
to  truth  ;  something  fresh  to  feed  conjecture  suffices  to  appease  the  famine 
of  ignorance ;  for,  on  such  occasions,  we  loathe  taciturnity  far  more  than 
falsehood. 

But  when  Bonaparte  actually  arrived  at  Lyons  the  face  of  affairs 
changed.  Expectation  was  then  awakened  —  consternation  began  to 
spread ;  and  report  went  rapidly  to  her  usual  work,  of  now  exciting  name- 
less terror,  and  now  allaying  even  reasonable  apprehensions. 

To  me,  every  moment  became  more  anxious.  I  saw  General  d'Arblay 
imposing  upon  himself  a  severity  of  service  for  which  he  had  no  longer 
health  or  strength,  and  imposing  it  only  the  more  rigidly  from  the  fear 
that  his  then  beginning  weakness  and  infirmities  should  seem  to  plead  for 
indulgence.  It  was  thus  that  he  insisted  upon  going  through  the  double 
duty  of  artillery  officer  at  the  barracks,  and  of  officier  superieur  in  the 
King's  Body-Guards  at  the  Tuileries.  The  smallest  representation  to  M. 
le  Due  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  a  true  value  for  him,  would  have  pro- 
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cured  a  substitute :  but  he  would  not  hear  me  upon  such  a  proposition  ;  he 
would  sooner,  far,  have  died  at  his  post. 

He  now  almost  lived  either  at  the  Tuileries  or  at  the  barracks.  I  only 
saw  him  when  business  or  military  arrangements  brought  him  home ;  but 
he  kindly  sent  me  billets  to  appease  my  suspense  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Le  Marquis  General  Victor  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  was  now  appointed 
by  the  King,  Louis  XVfll.,  to  raise  a  troop  of  volunteers  for  the  cavalry, 
while  the  same  commission  was  entrusted  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Viomenil  for 
the  infantry. 

The  project  upon  Paris  became  at  length  obvious ;  yet  its  success  was 
little  feared,  though  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  M, 
d'Arblay  began  to  wish  me  away  ;  he  made  various  propositions  for  in- 
suring my  safety ;  he  even  pressed  me  to  depart  for  England  to  rejoin 
Alexander  and  my  family  :  but  I  knew  them  to  be  in  security,  whilst  my 
first  earthly  tie  was  exposed  to  every  species  of  danger,  and  I  besought 
him  not  to  force  me  away.  He  was  greatly  distressed,  but  could  not  op- 
pose my  urgency.  He  procured  me,  however,  a  passport  from  M.  le 
Comte  de  Jaucourt,  his  long  attached  friend,  who  was  minister  aux  affaires 
etrangeres  ad  interim,  while  Talleyrand  Perigord  was  with  the  Congress 
at  Vienna.  M.  de  Jaucourt  gave  this  passport,  '■'•pour  Madame  d'Arblay^ 
nee  Barney,''''  avoiding  to  speak  of  me  as  the  wife  of  a  general  officer  of 
the  King,  lest  that  might  eventually  impede  my  progress,  should  1  be  re- 
duced to  escape  from  Paris ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  facilitate  my 
travelling  with  any  friends  or  companions,  he  inserted,  et  les  personnes  de 
sa  suite.     This  is  dated  15  Mars,  1815. 

I  received  it  most  unwillingly  :  I  could  not  endure  to  absent  myself  from 
the  seat  of  government, — for  I  little  divined  how  soon  that  government  was 
to  change  its  master. 

Nevertheless,  the  prudence  of  this  preparatory  measure  soon  became 
conspicuous,  for  the  very  following  day  I  heard  of  nothing  but  purposed 
emigrations  from  Paris — retirement,  concealment,  embarrassments,  and 
difficulties.  My  sole  personal  joy  was  that  my  younger  Alexander  was 
far  away,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  only  country  of  safety. 

But,  on  the  17th,  hope  again  revived.  I  received  these  words  from  my 
best  friend,  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper  torn  from  a  parcel,  and  brought  to 
me  by  his  groom  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where  their  writer  had 
passed  the  night  mounting  guard  : — 

"  Nous  avons  de  meilleures  nouvelles.  Je  ne  puis  entrer  dans  aucun 
detail ;  mais  sois  tranquille,  et  aime  bien  qui  t'aime  uniquement.  God 
bless  you." 

This  news  hung  upon  the  departure  of  Marshal  Ney  to  meet  Bonaparte 
and  stop  his  progress,  with  the  memorable  words  uttered  publicly  to  the 
King,  that  he  would  bring  him  to  Paris  in  an  iron  cage.  The  King  at  this 
time  positively  announced  and  protested  that  he  would  never  abandon  his 
throne  nor  quit  his  capital,  Paris. 

Various  of  my  friends  called  upon  me  this  day,  all  believing  the 
storm  was  blowing  over.  Madame  Chastel  and  her  two  daughters  were 
calm,  but,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  visit  a  small  terre  which  they  possessed, 
till  the  metropolis  was  free  from  all  contradictory  rumours.  Madame  de 
Cadignan  preserved  her  imperturbable  gaiety  and  carelessness,  and  said  she 
should  stay,  happen  what  might ;  for  what  mischief  could  befall  a  poor 
widow  1     Her  sportive  smiles  and  laughing  eyes  displayed  her  security  in 
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the  power  of  her  charms.  Madame  de  Maisonneuve  was  filled  with  appre- 
hensions for  her  brothers,  who  were  all  in  highly  responsible  situations, 
and  determined  to  remain  in  Paris  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  Prin- 
cesse  d'Henin  came  to  me  daily  to  communicate  all  the  intelligence  she 
gathered  from  the  numerous  friends  and  connexions  through  whom  she 
was  furnished  with  supplies.  Her  own  plans  were  incessantly  changing, 
but  her  friendship  knew  no  alteration ;  and  in  every  various  modification 
of  her  intentions,  she  always  offered  to  include  me  in  their  execution, 
should  my  affairs  reduce  me,  finally,  to  flight. 

Flight,  however,  was  intolerable  to  my  thoughts.  I  weighed  it  not  as 
saving  me  from  Bonaparte ;  I  could  consider  it  only  as  separating  me  from 
all  to  which  my  heart  most  dearly  clung.  Madame  d'Henin  was  unde- 
cided whether  to  go  to  the  north  or  to  the  south — to  Bordeaux  or  to  Brus- 
sels ;  I  could  not,  therefore,  even  give  a  direction  to  M.  d'Arblay  where  I 
could  receive  any  intelligence,  and  the  Body-Guard  of  the  King  was  held 
in  utter  suspense  as  to  its  destination.  This,  also,  was  unavoidable,  since 
the  King  himself  could  only  be  guided  by  events. 

The  next  day,  the  18ih  of  March,  all  hope  disappeared.  From  north, 
from  south,  from  east,  from  west,  alarm  took  the  field,  danger  flashed  its 
lightnings,  and  contention  growled  its  thunders :  yet  in  Paris  there  was  no 
irsing,  no  disturbance,  no  confusion — all  was  taciturn  suspense,  dark  dis- 
may, or  sullen  passiveness.  The  dread  necessity  which  had  reduced  the 
King,  Louis  XVIIL,  to  be  placed  on  his  throne  by  foreigners,  would  have 
annihilated  all  enthusiasm  of  loyalty,  if  any  had  been  left  by  the  long 
underminings  of  revolutionary  principles. 

What  a  day  was  this  of  gloomy  solitude !  Not  a  soul  approached  me, 
save,  for  a  few  moments,  my  active  Madame  d'Henin,  who  came  to  tell 
me  she  was  preparing  to  depart,  unless  a  successful  battle  should  secure 
the  capital  from  the  conqueror.  I  now  promised  that  if  I  should  ultimately 
be  compelled  to  fly  my  home,  I  would  thankfully  be  of  her  party  ;  and  she 
grasped  at  this  engagement  with  an  eagerness  that  gave  proof  of  her  sin- 
cere and  animated  friendship.  This  intimation  was  balm  to  the  heart  of 
my  dearest  partner,  and  he  wished  the  measure  to  be  executed  and  expe- 
dited ;  but  I  besought  him,  as  he  valued  my  existence,  not  to  force  me 
away  till  every  other  resource  was  hopeless. 

He  passed  the  day  almost  wholly  at  the  barracks.  When  he  entered 
his  dwelling,  in  La  Rue  de  Miromenil,  it  was  only  upon  military  business, 
and  from  that  he  could  spare  me  scarcely  a  second.  He  was  shut  up  in 
his  library  with  continual  comers  and  goers  ;  and  though  I  durst  not  follow 
him,  I  could  not  avoid  gathering,  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  was 
now  preparing  to  take  the  field,  in  full  expectation  of  being  sent  out  with 
his  comrades  of  the  Guard,  to  check  the  rapid  progress  of  the  invader.  I 
knew  this  to  be  his  earnest  wish,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  King 
and  the  throne ;  but  he  well  knew  it  was  my  greatest  dread,  though  I  was 
always  silent  upon  the  subject,  well  aware  that  while  his  honour  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  my  own  sense  of  duty  was  dearer  to  me  also 
than  mine.  While  he  sought,  therefore,  to  spare  me  the  view  of  his  arms 
and  warlike  equipage  and  habiliments,  I  felt  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his 
kindness,  and  tried  to  appear  as  if  I  had  no  suspicion  of  his  proceedings, 
remaining  almost  wholly  in  my  ov^n  room,  to  avoid  any  accidental  sur- 
prise, and  to  avoid  paining  him  with  the  sight  of  my  anguish.  I  masked 
it  as  well  as  I  could  for  the  little  instant  he  had  from  time  to  time  to  spare 
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me;  but  before  dinner  he  left  me  entirely,  having  to  pass  the  night  a 
cheval  at  the  barracks,  as  he  had  done  the  preceding  night  at  the  Tuileries. 

The  length  of  this  afternoon,  evening,  and  night  was  scarcely  sup- 
portable: his  broken  health,  his  altered  looks,  his  frequent  sufferings,  and 
diminished  strength,  all  haunted  me  with  terror,  in  the  now  advancing 
prospect  of  his  taking  the  field.  And  where?  And  how?  No  one 
knew  !  Yet  he  was  uncertain  whether  he  could  even  see  me  once  more 
the  next  day  !  These  lines — these  valued,  these  invaluable  lines — were 
the  only  break  into  m^^  utter  solitude,  and  the  wretchedness  of  my  igno* 
ranee  of  what  was  going  forward  : — 

"  Les  nouvelles  ne  sont  pas  rassurantes.  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  a  fait 
parlir  sa  femme  et  ses  enfans.  Madame  de  Blacas  est  aussi  partie.  Rien 
ne  tient — ou,  plutot,  tout  nous  trahit.  Si  mon  amie  pouvoit  partir  aussi, 
je  le  regarderai  plus  froidement;  car  il  est  presumable  que  nous  ne  pour- 
rons  faire  aucune  resistance !  ou  que  nous  n'en  ferons  qu'une  bien  peu 
heureuse,  et  bien  courte,  si  nous  partons  de  Paris!  Vois,  et  juge  de  mon 
embarras,  de  mon  inquietude  !  Tout  parait  perdu,  *  hors  Thonneur,'  qu'il 
faut  conserver.  Le  mien  sera  sans  tache  ;  et  si  je  meurs  victime  de  mon 
devoir,  je  ne  perdrai  pas  pour  cela  I'espoir  de  te  rejoindre  dans  un  meilleur 
monde  ,*  puisqu'en  mourant  ce  sera  la  mon  dernier  voeu,  ma  demande  a 
I'Eternel,  que  je  supplie  de  me  rejoindre  a  mon  fils  et  a  sa  mere,  que 
j'embrasse  de  toutes  les  puissances  de  mon  ame.  Je  parais  calme,  et  ne 
le  suis  guere  ;  mais  je  suis,  et  serai  ferme." 
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NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

I  COME  now  to  the  detail  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  days  of  my  ex- 
istence, the  19th  of  March,  1815,  the  last  which  preceded  the  triumphant 
return  of  Bonaparte  to  the  capital  of  France.  Little,  on  its  opening,  did 
I  imagine  that  return  so  near,  or  believe  it  would  be  brought  about  with- 
out even  any  attempted  resistance.  General  d'Arblay,  more  in  the  way 
of  immediate  intelligence,  and  more  able  to  judge  of  its  result,  was  deeply 
affected  by  the  most  gloomy  prognostics.  He  came  home  at  about  six  in 
the  morning,  harassed,  worn,  almost  wasted  with  fatigue,  and  yet  more 
with   a  baleful  view  of  all  around   him,  and  with  a  sense  of  wounded 
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military  honour  in  the  inertia  which  seemed  to  paralyse  all  effort  to  save 
the  King  and  his  cause.  He  had  spent  two  nights  following  armed  on 
guard,  one  at  the  Tuileries,  in  his  duty  of  Garde  du  Corps  to  the  King  ; 
the  other  on  duty  as  artillery  captain  at  the  barracks.  He  went  to  bed 
for  a  few  hours  ;  and  then,  after  a  wretched  breakfast,  in  which  he  briefly 
narrated  the  state  of  things  he  had  witnessed  and  his  apprehensions,  he 
conjured  me,  in  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  manner,  to  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  consent  to  quit  Paris  with  Madame  d'Henin, 
should  she  ultimately  decide  to  depart.  I  could  not,  when  I  saw  his  suffer- 
ings, endure  to  augment  them  by  any  further  opposition  ;  but  never  was 
acquiescence  so  painful  !  To  lose  even  the  knowledge  whither  he  went, 
or  the  means  of  acquainting  him  whither  I  might  go  myself — to  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  join  him,  should  he  be  made  prisoner — or  to  attend 
him,  should  he  be  wounded.  ...  I  could  not  pronounce  my  consent ;  but 
he  accepted  it  so  decidedly  in  my  silence,  that  he  treated  it  as  arranged, 
and  hastened  its  confirmation  by  assuring  me  I  had  relieved  his  mind  from 
a  weight  of  care  and  distress  nearly  intolerable.  As  the  wife  of  an  officer 
in  the  King's  Body-Guard,  in  actual  service,  I  might  be  seized,  he  thought, 
as  a  kind  of  hostage,  and  might  probably  fare  all  the  worse  for  being  also 
an  Englishwoman. 

He  then  wrote  a  most  touching  note  to  the  Princesse  d'Henin,  suppli- 
cating her  generous  friendship  to  take  the  charge  not  only  of  my  safety, 
but  of  supporting  and  consoling  me. 

After  this,  he  hurried  back  to  the  Tuileries  for  orders,  apparently  more 
composed  ;  and  that  alone  enabled  me  to  sustain  my  so  nearly  compul- 
sory and  so  repugnant  agreement.  His  return  was  speedy  ;  he  came,  as 
he  had  departed,  tolerably  composed,  for  he  had  secured  me  a  refuge,  and 
he  had  received  orders  to  prepare  to  march — 

To  Melun,  he  concluded,  to  encounter  Bonaparte,  and  to  battle  ;  for 
certain  news  had  arrived  of  the  invader's  rapid  approach.  All  attempt  to 
conceal  this  from  me  must  now  be  vain  ; — he  acted  more  nobly  by  him- 
self, and  by  his  wife;  for  in  openly,  and  cheerfully,  and  with  rising  hope, 
acknowledging  it  was  for  the  field  that  he  now  left  me,  he  called  upon  me 
to  exert  my  utmost  courage  lest  I  should  enervate  his  own. 

To  such  a  plea  had  I  been  deaf,  I  had  indeed  been  unworthy  his 
honoured  choice,  and  I  should  have  forfeited  for  ever  the  high  opinion  it 
was  my  first  pride  to  see  him  cherish  of  his  grateful  partner.  The  event, 
therefore,  seeming  inevitable,  I  suddenly  called  myself  to  order,  and  curb- 
ing every  feeling  that  sought  vent  in  tenderness  or  in  sorrow,  I  resolved 
that,  since  I  must  no  longer  hang  upon  him  for  protection  or  for  happi- 
ness, I  would,  at  least,  take  care  not  to  injure  him  in  his  honour  or  his 
spirits.  At  half  past  two  at  noon  it  was  expected  that  the  body-guard 
would  be  put  in  motion.  Having  told  me  his  history,  he  could  not  spare 
me  another  moment  till  that  which  preceded  his  leaving  home  to  join  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg's  company.  He  then  came  to  me,  with  an  air  of 
assumed  serenity,  and  again,  in  the  most  kindly,  soothing  terms,  called 
upon  me  to  give  him  an  example  of  courage.  I  obeyed  his  injunction 
with  my  best  ability — yet  how  dreadful  was  our  parting !  We  knelt  to- 
gether, in  short  but  fervent  prayer  to  heaven  for  each  other's  preservation, 
and  then  separated.  At  the  door  he  turned  back,  and  with  a  smile  which, 
though  forced,  had  inexpressible  sweetness,  he  half  gaily  exclaimed,  "Vive 
le  Roi!"  T  instantly  caught  his  wise  wish  that  we  should  part  with  appa- 
rent cheerfulness,  and  re-echoed  his  words — and  then  he  darted  from  my 
sight. 
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This  had  passed  in  an  anteroom  ;  but  I  then  retired  to  my  bedcham- 
ber, where,  all  effort  over,  I  remained  for  some  minutes  abandoned  to  an 
affliction  nearly  allied  to  despair,  though  rescued  from  it  by  fervent  devo- 
tion. 

But  an  idea  then  started  into  my  mind  that  yet  again  T  might  behold 
him.  I  ran  to  a  window  which  looked  upon  the  inward  court-yard. 
There,  indeed,  behold  him  I  did,  but  oh,  with  what  anguish  !  just  mount- 
ing his  war-horse,  a  noble  animal,  of  which  he  was  singularly  fond,  but 
which  at  this  moment  I  viewed  with  acutest  terror,  for  it  seemed  loaded 
with  pistols,  and  equipped  completely  for  immediate  service  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  while  Deprez,  the  groom,  prepared  to  mount  another,  and  our  ca- 
briolet was  filled  with  baggage  and  implements  of  war. 

1  could  not  be  surprised,  since  I  knew  the  destination  of  the  General ; 
but  so  carefully  had  he  spared  me  the  progress  of  his  preparations,  which 
he  thought  would  be  killing  me  by  inches,  that  I  had  not  the  most  distant 
idea  he  was  thus  armed  and  encircled  with  instruments  of  death — bayo- 
nets, lances,  pistols,  guns,  sabres,  daggers  I — what  horror  assailed  me  at 
the  sight !  I  had  only  so  much  sense  and  self-control  left  as  to  crawl 
softly  and  silently  away,  that  I  might  not  inflict  upon  him  the  suffering  of 
beholding  my  distress  ;  but  when  he  had  passed  the  windows,  I  opened 
them  to  look  after  him.  The  street  was  empty  ;  the  gay,,  constant  gala 
of  a  Parisian  Sunday  was  changed  into  fearful  solitude :  no  sound  was 
heard,  but  that  of  here  and  there  some  hurried  footstep,  on  one  hand  has- 
tening for  a  passport  to  secure  safety  by  flight ;  on  the  other,  rushing 
abruptly  from  or  to  some  concealment,  to  devise  means  of  accelerating 
and  hailing  the  entrance  of  the  Conqueror.  Well  in  tune  with  this  air  of 
an  impending  crisis  was  my  miserable  mind,  which  from  grief  little  short 
of  torture  sunk,  at  its  view,  into  a  state  of  morbid  quiet,  that  seemed  the 
produce  of  feelings  totally  exhausted. 

Thus  I  continued,  inert,  helpless,  motionless,  till  the  Princesse  d'Henin 
came  into  my  apartment.  Her  first  news  was,  that  Bonaparte  had  al- 
ready reached  Compiegne,  and  that  to-morrow,  the  20th  of  March,  he 
might  arrive  in  Paris,  if  the  army  of  the  King  stopped  not  his  progress. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  make  a  prompt  decision ;  my  word  was  given, 
and  I  agreed  to  accompany  her  whithersoever  she  fixed  to  go.  She  was 
still  hesitating;  but  it  was  settled  I  should  join  her  in  the  evening,  bag 
and  baggage,  and  partake  her  of  destination. 

Every  thing  now  pressed  for  action  and  exertion  ;  but  my  ideas  were 
bewildered  ;  my  senses  seemed  benumbed  ;  my  mind  was  a  chaos.  This 
species  of  vague  incapacity  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  entrance  of  M. 
Le  Noir ;  and  the  sight  of  a  favourite  of  M.  d'Arblay,  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  intercourse  at  the  Minislere  de  I'lnterieur,  awakened  me  to 
some  consciousness  of  my  situation. 

In  recounting  to  him  what  had  passed,  I  drew  my  wandering  thoughts 
to  a  point,  and  in  satisfying  his  friendly  solicitude,  I  recovered  my  scared 
senses.  I  then  determined  to  take  with  me  whatever  Madame  d'Henin 
could  admit  into  her  carriage,  that  was  valuable  and  portable,  and  to  lock 
up  what  remained,  and  entrust  to  M.  Le  Noir  my  keys.  He  consented  to 
take  them  in  charge,  and  promised  to  come  from  time  to  time  to  the  house, 
and  to  give  such  directions  as  might  be  called  for  by  events.  I  gave  to 
him  full  power  of  acting,  in  presence  of  Deprez,  our  femme  de  charge^ 
who  was  to  carry  to  him  my  keys  when  I  had  made  my  arrangements ; 
and  I  besought  him,  should  he  see  no  more  either  of  the  General  or  of 
myself,  never  to  part  with  his  trust  but  to  our  son.     He  solemnly  ratified 
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the  engagement  with  his  word  of  honour,  and,  with  feelings  for  us  all 
nearly  as  deep  as  nfiy  own,  he  took  leave. 

I  was  now  sufficiently  roused  for  action,  and  my  first  return  to  conscious 
understanding  was  a  desire  to  call  in  and  pay  every  bill  that  might  be 
owing,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  our  apartments  up  to  the  present  moment, 
that  no  pretence  might  be  assumed  from  our  absence  for  disposing  of  our 
goods,  books,  or  property  of  any  description.  As  we  never  had  any 
avoidable  debts,  this  was  soon  settled ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  house  was 
thunderstruck  by  the  measure,  saying,  the  King  had  reiterated  his  pro- 
clamation that  he  would  not  desert  his  capital.  I  could  only  reply  that 
the  General  was  at  his  Majesty's  orders,  and  that  my  absence  would  be 
short.  I  then  began  collecting  our  small  portion  of  plate,  &c. ;  but  while 
thus  occupied,  I  received  a  message  from  Madame  d'Henin,  to  tell  me  I 
must  bring  nothing  but  a  small  change  of  linen,  and  one  band-box,  as  by 
the  news  she  had  just  heard,  she  was  convinced  we  should  be  back  again 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  she  charged  me  to  be  with  her  in  an  hour  from 
that  time.  I  did  what  she  directed,  and  put  what  I  most  valued,  that  was 
not  too  large,  into  a  hand-basket,  made  by  some  French  prisoners  in 
England,  that  had  been  given  me  by  my  beloved  friend  Mrs.  Lock.  I 
then  swallowed,  standing,  my  neglected  dinner,  and,  with  Madame 
Deprez,  and  my  small  allowance  of  baggage,  I  got  into  a  fiacre,  and  drove 
to  General  Victor  de  la  Tour  Maubourg,  to  bid  adieu  to  my  dearest 
Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  and  her  family. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  very  dark.  I  sent  on  Madame 
Deprez  to  the  Princesse,  and  charged  her  not  to  return  to  summon  me  till 
the  last  moment.     The  distance  was  small. 

I  found  the  house  of  the  Marquis  Victor  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  in  a 
state  of  the  most  gloomy  dismay.  No  portier  was  in  the  way,  but  the 
door  of  X\\G  porte  cochere  was  ajar,  and  I  entered  on  foot,  no  fiacre  being 
ever  admitted  into  les  cours  des  hotels.  Officers  and  strangers  were 
passing  to  and  fro,  some  to  receive,  others  to  resign  commissions,  but  all 
with  quick  steps,  though  in  dead  silence.  Not  a  servant  was  in  the  way, 
and  hardly  any  light;  all  seemed  in  disorder.  I  groped  along  till  I  came 
to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  were  several  people,  waiting  for  orders,  or 
for  an  audience ;  but  in  no  communication  with  each  other,  for  here,  also, 
a  dismal  taciturnity  prevailed.  From  my  own  disturbance,  joined  to  my 
short-sightedness,  I  was  some  time  ere  I  distinguished  Madame  Victor  de 
la  Tour  Maubourg,  and  when  at  last  I  saw  her,  I  ventured  not  to  address 
or  to  approach  her.  She  was  at  a  table,  endeavouring  to  make  some 
arrangement,  or  package,  or  examination,  with  papers  and  boxes  before 
her,  but  deluged  in  tears,  which  flowed  so  fast  that  she  appeared  to  have 
relinquished  all  effi^rt  to  restrain  them.  And  this  was  the  more  affecting 
to  witness,  as  she  is  eminently  equal  and  cheerful  in  her  disposition.  I 
kept  aloof,  and  am  not  certain  that  she  even  perceived  me.  The  General 
was  in  his  own  apartment,  transacting  military  business  of  moment;  But 
no  sooner  was  I  espied  by  my  dearest  Madame  de  Maisonneuve,  than  I 
was  in  her  kind  arms.  She  took  me  apart  to  reveal  to  me  that  the 
advance  of  the  late  emperor  was  still  more  rapid  than  its  report.  All 
were  quilting  Paris,  or  resigning  themselves  to  passive  submission.  For 
herself,  she  meant  to  abide  by  whatever  should  be  the  destination  of  her 
darling  brother  Victor,  who  was  now  finishing  a  commission  that  no 
longer  could  be  continued,  of  raising  volunteers — for  there  was  no  longer 
any  royal  army  for  them  to  join  !  VVhether  the  King  would  make  a  stand 
at  the  Tuileries,  as  he  had  unhappily  promised,  or  whether  he  would  fly, 
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was  yet  unknown  ;  but  General  Victor  de  Maubourg  was  now  going  to 
equip  himself  in  full  uniform,  that  he  might  wait  upon  his  Majesty  in 
person,  decidedly  fixed  to  take  his  orders,  be  they  what  they  might. 

With  danger  thus  before  him,  in  his  mutilated  state  having  undergone 
an  amputation  of  the  leg  and  thigh  on  the  field  of  battle,  who  can  wonder 
at  the  desolation  of  Madame  Victor  when  he  resolved  to  sustain  the  risk 
of  such  an  offer !  Presently,  what  was  my  emotion  at  the  sudden  and 
abrupt  entrance  into  the  room  of  an  officer  of  the  King's  Garde  du  Corps! 
in  the  self-same  uniform  as  that  from  which  I  had  parted  with  such 
anguish  in  the  morning!  A  transitory  hope  glanced  like  lightning  upon 
my  brain,  with  an  idea  that  the  body-guard  was  all  at  hand  ;  but  as 
evanescent  as  bright  was  the  flash  !  The  concentrated  and  mournful  look 
of  the  officer  assured  me  nothing  genial  was  awaiting  me;  and  when  the 
next  minute  we  recognised  each  other,  I  saw  it  was  the  Count  Charles  de 
la  Tour  Maubourg,  the  youngest  brother  of  Madame  de  Maisonneuve;  and 
he  then  told  me  he  had  a  note  for  me  from  M.  d'Arblay. 

Did  I  breathe  then  ?  I  think  not  I  I  grasped  the  paper  in  my  hand,  but 
a  mist  was  before  my  eyes,  and  I  could  not  read  a  word.  Madame  de 
Maisonneuve  held  a  hurried  conference  with  her  brother,  and  then  informed 
me  that  the  body-guard  was  all  called  out,  the  whole  four  companies,  with 
their  servants,  equipage,  arms  and  horses,  to  accompany  and  protect  the 
King  in  his  flight  from  Paris !  But  whither  he  would  go,  or  with  what 
intent,  whether  of  battle  or  of  escape,  had  not  been  announced.  The 
Count  Charles  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  one  hour  to  see  his  wife 
(Mademoiselle  de  la  Fayette)  and  his  children ;  but  M.  d'Arblay,  who 
belonged  to  the  artillery  company,  could  not  be  spared  even  a  moment. 
He  had  therefore  seized  a  cover  of  a  letter  of  M.  de  Bethizy,  the  com- 
mandant, to  write  me  a  few  words. 

I  now  read  them,  and  found — 

"  Ma  chere  amie — Tout  est  perdu  !  Je  ne  puis  entrer  dans  aucun  detail 
— de  grace,  partez  !  le  plutot  sera  le  mieux. 

"  A  la  vie  et  a  la  mort, 

"  A.  D'A." 

Scarcely  had  I  read  these  lines,  when  I  was  told  that  Madame  d'Henin 
had  sent  me  a  summons. 

I  now  could  but  embrace  my  Madame  de  Maisonneuve  in  silence,  and 
depart.  I  ventured  not  to  speak  to  poor  Madame  Victor.  Madame  de 
Maisonneuve  accompanied  or  rather  led  me  down  stairs,  with  a  disinte- 
restedness of  regard  the  most  rare.  She  seemed  to  forget  herself  wholly 
in  her  tender  anxiety  for  her  parting  friend.  We  could  say  nothing  of 
writing,  neither  of  us  knowing  where  a  letter  might  be  addressed,  nor 
under  what  government  received.  Not  a  syllable  was  spoken  by  either  of 
us  as  we  descended.  She  passed  the  cour  with  me,  and  then  went  on  with 
me  to  the  fiacre.  Tender  then  was  her  silent  pressure,  and  my  return  to 
it :  and  I  drove  off. 


Arrived  at  Madame  la  Princesse  d'Henin's,  all  was  in  a  perturbation 
yet  greater  than  what  I  had  left,  though  not  equally  afflicting.  Madame 
d'Henin  was  so  little  herself,  that  every  moment  presented  a  new  view  of 
things,  and  urged  her  impatiently,  nay  imperiously,  to  differ  from  what- 
ever was  offered. 

Now  she  saw  instantly  impending  danger,  and  was  for  precipitate  flight ; 
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now  she  saw  fearless  security,  and  determined  not  to  move  a  step  ;  the 
next  moment  all  was  alarm  again,  and  she  wanted  wings  for  speed  ;  and 
the  next,  the  smallest  apprehension  awakened  derision  and  contempt. 

I,  who  had  never  yet  seen  her  but  all  that  was  elegant,  rational,  and  kind, 
was  thunderstuck  by  this  effect  of  threatening  evil  upon  her  high  and  sus- 
ceptible spirit.  From  manners  of  dignified  serenity,  she  so  lost  all  self- 
possession  as  to  answer  nearly  with  fury  whatever  was  not  acquiescent  con- 
currence in  her  opinion :  from  sentiments  of  the  most  elevated  nobleness 
she  was  urged,  by  every  report  that  opposed  her  expectations,  to  the  ut- 
terance of  wishes  and  of  assertions  that  owed  their  impulse  to  passion, 
and  their  foundation  to  prejudice  ;  and  from  having  sought,  with  the  most 
flattering  partiality,  to  attach  me  to  her  party,  she  gave  me  the  severe 
shock  of  intimating  that  my  joining  her  confused  all  her  measures. 

To  change  my  plan  now  was  injpossible:  my  husband  and  my  best 
friends  knew  me  to  be  with  her,  and  could  seek  me,  or  bestow  information 
upon  me,  in  no  other  direction ;  I  had  given  up  my  own  home,  and  to  re- 
turn thither,  or  to  stay  any  where  in  Paris,  was  to  constitute  myself  a  pri- 
soner ;  nevertheless,  it  was  equally  a  sorrow  and  a  violence  to  my  feelings 
to  remain  with  her  another  moment  after  so  astonishing  a  reproach. 

Displeasure  at  it,  however,  subsided,  when  I  found  that  it  proceeded 
neither  from  weakened  regard,  nor  a  wanton  abuse  of  power,  but  from  a 
mind  absolutely  disorganized. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Lally  Tolendal,  the  Cicero  of  France,  and  most  eloquent 
man  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  most  honourable,  as  well  as  most  highly 
gifted,  was.  I  now  found,  to  be  of  our  fugitive  party.  He  was  her  admi- 
ring and  truly  devoted  friend,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  privately  mar- 
ried 10  her.  I  am  myself  of  that  opinion,  and  that  the  union,  on  account 
of  prior  and  unhappy  circumstances,  was  forborne  to  be  avowed.  Cer- 
tainly their  mutual  conduct  warranted  this  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  his 
whole  demeanour  towards  her  announced  the  most  profound  respect  as 
well  as  attachment ;  and  hers  to  him  the  deepest  consideration,  with  a  de- 
light in  his  talents  amounting  to  an  adoration  that  met  his  for  her  noble 
mind  and  winning  qualities.  She  wanted,  however,  despotically  to  sway 
him ;  and  little  as  he  might  like  the  submission  she  required,  he  commonly 
yielded,  to  avoid,  as  I  conceive,  the  dangerous  conjectures  to  which  dis- 
sension might  make  them  liable. 

But  at  this  moment,  revolutionary  terrors  and  conflicting  sensations 
robbed  each  of  them  of  that  self-command  which  till  now  had  regulated 
their  public  intercourse.  She,  off  all  guard,  let  loose  alike  the  anxious 
sensibility  and  the  arbitrary  impetuosity  of  her  nature :  he,  occupied  with 
too  mighty  a  trouble  to  have  time  or  care  for  his  wonted  watchful  atten- 
tions, heard  alike  her  admonitions  or  lamentations  with  an  air  of  angry 
but  silent  displeasure  ;  or,  when  urged  too  pointedly  for  maintaining  his 
taciturnity,  retorted  her  reproaches  or  remarks  with  a  vehemence  that 
seemed  the  echo  of  her  own.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  unguarded  conten- 
tion, which  had  its  secret  incitement,  I  doubt  not,  from  some  cruelly  oppo- 
sing difference  of  feelings — of  ideas  upon  the  present  momentous  crisis, 
nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  their  attachment  to  each  other, 
though  it  could  not  subdue  their  violent  tempers,  was,  nevertheless,  the 
predominant  passion  of  their  souls. 

The  turbulence  of  these  two  animated  characters  upon  this  trying  occa- 
sion was  strongly  contrasted  by  the  placid  suffering  and  feminine  endu- 
rance of  Madame  la  Comtesse  d'Auch,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  and 
descendant  of  M.  de  Lally.     Her  husband,  like  mine,  was  in  the  body- 
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guard  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  going,  or  gone,  no  one  knew  whither,  nor  with 
what  intent ;  her  estate  and  property  were  all  near  Bordeaux,  and  her  little 
children  were  with  her  at  Paris.  The  difficult  task,  in  the  great  uncertainty 
of  events,  was  now  hers  to  decide,  whether  to  seek  the  sanie  refuge  that  her 
father  and  Madanne  d'Henin  should  resolve  upon  seeking,  or  whether  to 
run  every  personal  risk  in  trying  to  save  her  lands  and  fortune  from  con- 
fiscation, by  traversing,  with  only  her  babies  and  servants,  two  or  three 
hundred  miles,  to  reach  her  chateau  at  Auch  ere  it  might  be  seized  by  the 
conquering  party.  Quietly,  and  in  total  silence,  she  communed  with 
herself,  not  mixing  in  the  discourse,  nor  seeming  to  heed  the  disturbance 
around  her ;  but,  when  at  length  applied  to,  her  resohition,  from  her  own 
concentrated  meditations,  were  fixedly  taken,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  by 
her  exertions  and  courage,  the  property  of  her  absent  and  beloved  hus- 
band, for  his  hoped  return  and  for  her  children. 

This  steadiness  and  composure  called  not  forth  any  imitation.  M.  de 
Lally  breathed  hard  with  absolute  agony  of  internal  debate;  and  Madame 
d'Henin  now  declared  she  was  sure  all  would  blow  over  in  a  false  alarm, 
and  that  she  would  not  hesitate  any  longer  between  Brussels  and  Bor- 
deaux, but  remain  quietly  in  Paris,  and  merely  sit  up  all  night  to  be  on 
the  watch. 

M.  de  Lally  determined  to  go  now  in  person  to  the  Tuileries,  to  procure 
such  information  as  might  decide  his  shattered  and  irresolute  friend. 

When  he  was  gone,  a  total  silence  ensued.  Madame  d'Auch  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  fearful  enterprise,  and  Madame  d'Henin,  finding  no  one 
opposed  her  (for  Tny  thoughts  were  with  no  one  present),  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  hasty  movement,  as  if  performing  some  task.  Va- 
rious persons  came  and  went,  messengers,  friends,  or  people  upon  busi- 
ness. She  seized  upon  them  all,  impatiently  demanding  their  news,  and 
their  opinions ;  but  so  volubly,  at  the  same  time,  uttering  her  own,  as  to  give 
them  no  time  to  reply,  though  as  they  left  her,  too  much  hurried  them- 
selves to  wait  her  leisure  for  listening,  she  indignantly  exclaimed  against 
their  stupidity  and  insensibility. 

But  what  a  new  and  terrible  commotion  was  raised  in  her  mind,  in  that 
of  Madame  d'Auch,  and  in  mine,  upon  receiving  a  pencil  billet  from  M. 
de  Lally,  brought  by  a  confidential  servant,  to  announce  that  Bonaparte 
was  within  a  few  hours'  march  of  Paris  !  He  begged  her  to  hasten  ofl?*, 
and  said  he  would  follow  in  his  cabriolet  when  he  had  made  certain  ar- 
rangements, and  could  gain  some  information  as  to  the  motions  of  the 
King. 

She  now  instantly  ordered  horses  to  her  Berlin,  which  had  long  been 
loaded,  and  calling  up  all  her  people  and  dependants,  was  giving  her 
orders  with  the  utmost  vivacity,  when  intelligence  was  brought  her  that 
no  horses  could  now  be  had,  the  Government  having  put  them  all  in  re- 
quisition. 

I  was  struck  with  horror.  To  be  detained  in  Paris,  the  seat  of  impend- 
ing conquest,  and  the  destined  capital  of  the  conqueror — detained  a  help- 
less prisoner,  where  all  would  be  darkly  unknown  to  me,  where  Truth 
could  find  no  entrance.  Falsehood  no  detection — where  no  news  could 
reach  me,  except  news  that  was  fatal — oh  1  what  dire  feelings  were  mine 
at  this  period  I 

Madame  d'Auch,  who  had  taken  her  precautions,  instantly,  though 
sadly,  went  away,  to  secure  her  own  carriage,  and  preserve  her  little 
babies. 

Madame  d'Henin  was  now  almost  distracted,  but  this  dreadful  prospect 
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of  indefinite  detention,  with  all  the  horrors  of  captivity,  lasted  not  long: 
Le  Roy,  her  faithful  domestic  from  his  childhood,  prevailed  upon  some 
stable  friend  to  grant  the  use  of  his  horses  for  one  stage  from  Paris,  and 
the  Berlin  and  four  was  at  the  Poi'te  Cochere  in  another  moment.  The 
servants  and  dependants  of  Madame  d'Henin  accompanied  her  to  the 
carriage  in  tears  ;  and  all  her  fine  qualities  were  now  unmixed,  as  she 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  with  a  sweetness  the  most  engaging, 
suffering  the  women  to  kiss  her  cheek,  and  smiling  kindly  on  the  men, 
who  kissed  her  robe.  Vivacity  like  hers  creates  alarm,  but,  in  France, 
breeds  no  resentment;  and  where,  like  hers,  the  character  is  eminently 
noble  and  generous,  it  is  but  considered  as  a  mark  of  conscious  rank,  and 
augments  rather  than  diminishes  personal  devotion. 

We  now  rushed  into  the  carriage,  averse,  yet  eager,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  19th  March,  1815. 


As  Madame  d'Henin  had  a  passport  for  herself  et  sa  famille,  we  re- 
solved to  keep  mine  in  reserve,  in  case  of  accidents  or  separation,  and 
only  to  produce  hers,  while  I  should  be  included  in  its  privileges. 

The  decision  for  our  route  was  for  Brussels  ;  the  femme  de  chambre  of 
Madame  d'Henin  within,  and  the  valet,  Le  Roy,  outside  the  carriage, 
alone  accompanied  us,  with  two  postilions  for  the  four  horses. 

Madame  d'Henin,  greatly  agitated,  spoke  from  time  to  time,  though 
rather  in  ejaculations  upon  our  flight,  its  uncertainties  and  alarms,  than 
with  any  view  to  conversation  ;  but  if  she  had  any  answer,  it  was  of 
simple  acquiescence  from  her  good  and  gentle  femme  de  chambre  ;  as  to 
"hfie  ....  I  could  not  utter  a  word — my  husband  on  his  war-horse — h%" 
shattered  state  of  health — his  long  disuse  to  military  service,  yet  high- 
wrought  sense  of  military  honour — all  these  were  before  me.  I  saw, 
heard,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing  else,  till  we  arrived  at  Bourget,  a 
long,  straggling,  small  town.  And  here,  Madame  d'Henin  meant  to  stop, 
or  at  least  change  horses. 

But  all  was  still,  and  dark,  and  shut  up.  It  was  the  dead  of  night,  and 
no  sort  of  alarm  seemed  to  disturb  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  We 
knocked  at  the  first  inn;  but  after  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  some 
stable-man  came  out  to  say  there  was  not  a  room  vacant.  The  same 
reply  was  with  the  same  delay  given  us  at  two  other  inns  ;  but,  finally, 
we  were  more  successful,  though  even  then  we  could  obtain  only  a  single 
apartment,  with  three  beds.  These  we  appropriated  for  Madame  d'Henin, 
myself,  and  her  maid  ;  and  the  men-servants  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  mattresses  in  the  kitchen.  The  town,  probably,  was 
filled  with  fugitives  from  Paris. 

A  supper  was  directly  provided,  but  Madame  d'Henin,  who  now  again 
repented  having  hurried  off,  resolved  upon  sending  her  faithful  Le  Roy 
back  to  the  metropolis,  to  discover  whether  it  were  positively  true  that  the 
King  had  quitted  it. 

He  hired   a  horse,  and  we  then   endeavoured  to  repose but  oh, 

how  far  from  me  was  all  possibility  of  obtaining  it! 

About  three  in  the  morning  M.  de  Lally  overtook  us.  His  information 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Princesse  d'Henin.  It  was  gloomily 
affrightinof.  The  approach  of  Bonaparte  was  wholly  unresisted  ;  all 
bowed  before,  that  did  not  spring  forward  to  meet  him. 

Le  Roy  returned  about  six  in  the  morning.    The  King,  and  his  guards, 
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and  his  family,  had  all  suddenly  left  Paris,  but  whither  had  not  transpired. 
He  was  preceded,  encircled,  and  followed  by  his  four  companies  of  body- 
guards ;  i.  e.  those  of  the  Prince  de  Poix,  the  Due  de  Grammont,  the  Due 
de  Luxembourg,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale  ;  the  Fifth  or  New  Compagnie, 
under  the  Due  de  Reggio,  Marshal  Oudinot,  was  also,  I  believe,  of  the 
procession. 

Horror  and  distress  at  such  a  flight  and  such  uncertainty  were  not  mine 
only,  though  circumstances  rendered  mine  the  most  poignant ;  but  M.  de 
Lally  had  a  thousand  fears  for  the  excellent  and  loved  husband  of  his 
daughter,  M.  le  Comte  d'Auch ;  and  Madame  d'Henin  trembled,  for  her- 
self and  all  her  family,  at  the  danger  of  the  young  Hombert  La  Tour  du 
Pin. 

No  longer  easy  to  be  so  near  Paris,  we  hastily  prepared  to  get  on  for 
Brussels,  our  destined  harbour.  M.  de  Lally  now  accompanied  us,  fol- 
lowed by  his  valet  in  a  cabriolet. 

Our  journey  commenced  in  almost  total  silence  on  all  parts:  the  great- 
ness of  the  change  of  government  thus  marvellously  effecting,  the  impe- 
netrable uncertainty  of  coming  events,  and  our  dreadful  ignorance  of  the 
fate  of  those  most  precious  to  us,  who  were  involved  in  the  deeds  and  the 
consequences  of  immediate  action,  filled  every  mind  too  awfully  for 
speech :  and  our  sole  apparent  attention  was  to  the  passengers  we  over- 
took, or  by  whom  we  were  overtaken. 

These  were  so  few,  that  I  think  we  could  not  count  half  a  dozen  on  our 
way  to  Senlis,  and  those  seemed  absorbed  in  deadly  thought  and  silence, 
neither  looking  at  us,  nor  caring  to  encounter  our  looks.  The  road,  the 
fields,  the  hamlets,  all  appeared  deserted.  Desolate  and  lone  was  the  uni- 
versal air. 

I  have  since  concluded  that  the  people  of  these  parts  had  separated 
into  two  divisions ;  one  of  which  had  hastily  escaped,  to  save  their  lives 
and  loyalty,  while  the  other  had  hurried  to  the  capital  to  greet  the  Con- 
queror ;  for  this  was  Sunday,  the  20th  of  March. 

Oh,  what  were  my  sensations  on  passing  through  Senlis  ! — Senlis,  so 
lately  fixed  for  my  three  months'  abode  with  my  General,  during  his  being 
de  service.  When  we  stopped  at  a  nearly  empty  inn,  during  the  change 
of  horses,  I  inquired  after  Madame  Le  Quint,  and  some  other  ladies  who 
had  been  prepared  to  kindly  receive  me — but  they  were  all  gone  !  hastily 
they  had  quitted  the  town,  which,  like  its  environs,  had  an  air  of  being 
generally  abandoned. 

The  desire  of  obtaining  intelligence  made  Madame  d'Henin  most  un- 
willing to  continue  a  straightforward  journey,  that  must  separate  her  more 
and  more  from  the  scene  of  action.  M.  de  Lally  wished  to  see  his  friend 
the  young  Due  d'Orleans,  who  was  at  Peronne,  with  his  sister  and  part 
of  his  family  ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  gratify  this  desire,  when  a  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  danger  of  some  political  misconstruction,  the  Duke 
being  at  that  time  upon  ill  terms  with  Monsieur,  Comte  d'Artois,  made  him 
relinquish  his  purpose.  We  wandered  about,  however,  I  hardly  know 
where,  save  that  we  stopped  from  time  to  time  at  small  hovels  in  which 
resided  tenants  of  the  Prince  or  of  the  Princess  de  Poix,  who  received 
Madame  d'Henin  with  as  much  devotion  of  attachment  as  they  could  have 
done  in  the  fullest  splendour  of  her  power  to  reward  their  kindness; 
thougti  with  an  entire  familiarity  of  discourse  that,  had  I  been  new  to 
French  customs,  would  have  seemed  to  me  marks  of  total  loss  of  respect. 
But  after  a  ten  years'  unbroken  residence  in  France,  I  was  too  well  initi- 
ated in  the  ways  of  the  dependants  upon  the  great  belonging  to  their  own 
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tenantry,  to  make  a  mistake  so  unjust  to  their  characters.  We  touched, 
as  I  think,  at  Noailles,  at  St.  Just,  at  Mouchy,  and  at  Poix — but  I  am 
only  sure  we  finished  the  day  by  arriving  at  Roy,  where  still  the  news  of 
that  day  was  unknown.  What  made  it  travel  so  slowly  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
from  uiter  dearth  of  all  the  intelligence  by  which  we  meant  to  be  guided, 
we  remained,  languidly  and  helplessly,  at  Roy  till  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  the  21st  March. 

About  that  time  some  military  entered  the  town  and  our  inn.  We 
durst  not  ask  a  single  question,  in  our  uncertainty  to  which  side  they  be- 
longed ;  but  the  four  horses  were  hastily  ordered,  since  to  decamp  seemed 
what  was  most  necessary.  But  Brussels  was  no  longer  the  indisputable 
spot,  as  the  servants  overheard  some  words  that  implied  a  belief  that 
Louis  XVIII.  was  quitting  France  to  return  to  his  old  asylum,  England. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  though  not  till  after  a  tumultuous  debate  be- 
tween La  Princesse  and  M.  de  Lally,  to  go  straight  to  Amiens,  where  the 
Prefect,  M.  Lameth,  was  a  former  friend,  if  not  connexion,  of  the 
princess. 

We  had  now  to  travel  by  a  cross-road,  and  a  very  bad  one,  and  it  was 
not  till  night  that  we  arrived  at  the  suburbs.  It  was  here  first  we  met 
with  those  difficulties  that  announced,  by  vigilance  with  disturbance,  a 
kind  of  suspended  government ;  for  the  officers  of  the  police  who  demanded 
our  passports  were  evidently  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  them  as  valid  or 
not.  Their  interrogatories,  meanwhile,  were  endless  ;  and,  finally,  they 
desired  us,  as  it  was  so  late  and  dark,  to  find  ourselves  a  lodging  in  the 
suburbs,  and  not  enter  the  city  of  Amiens  till  the  next  morning. 

Clouded  as  were  alike  our  perceptions  and  our  information,  we  could 
not  but  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  to-morrow^  when  our  entrance 
might  be  of  a  sort  to  make  our  exit  prohibited.  Again  followed  a  tumul- 
tuous debate,  which  ended  in  the  hazardous  resolve  of  appealing  to  the 
prefect,  and  casting  ourselves  upon  his  protection.  This  appeal  ended  all 
inquisition ;  we  were  treated  with  deference,  and  accommodated  in  a 
decent  room,  while  the  passports  of  Madame  d'Henin  and  of  M.  de  Lally 
were  forwarded  to  the  prefecture. 

We  remained  here  some  time  in  the  utmost  stillness,  no  one  pro- 
nouncing a  word.  We  knew  not  who  might  listen,  nor  with  what  ears  ! 
But  far  from  still  was  all  within,  because  far  from  confident  how  the  pre- 
fect might  judge  necessary  to  arrest,  or  to  sufl^er  our  proceeding  further. 

The  answer  was,  at  length,  an  order  to  the  police  officers  to  let  us  enter 
the  city  and  be  conducted  to  an  hotel  named  by  M.  Lameth. 

My  passport  being  held  back,  I  only  made  one  of  la  famille  of  la  Prin- 
cesse. 

We  had  an  immensely  long  drive  through  the  city  of  Amiens  ere  we 
came  to  the  indicated  hotel.  But  here  Madame  d'Henin  found  a  note  that 
was  delivered  to  her  by  the  secretary  of  the  prefecture,  announcing  the 
intention  of  the  prefect  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her;  and 
when  M.  Lameth  was  announced,  M.  de  Lally  and  I  retired  to  our  several 
chambers. 

Her  tite-d-tite  with  him  was  very  long,  and  ended  in  a  summons  to  M. 
de  Lally  to  make  it  a  trio. 

This  interview  was  longer  still,  and  my  anxiety  for  the  news  with  which 
it  might  terminate  relative  to  the  King,  the  Body-Guard,  and  our  detention 
or  progression,  was  acute. 

At  length  I  also  was  summoned. 

Madame  d'Henin  came  out  to  me  upon  the  landing-place,  hastily  and 
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confusedly,  to  say  that  the  prefect  did  not  judge  proper  to  receive  her  at 
the  prefecture,  but  that  he  would  stay  and  sup  with  her,  and  that  I  was  to 
pass  for  her  premiere  femme  de  chambre,  as  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
give  in  my  name,  though  it  had  been  made  known  to  M.  Lameth  ;  but  the 
wife  of  an  officer  so  immediately  in  the  service  of  the  King  must  not  be 
specified  as  the  host  of  a  prefect,  if  that  prefect  meant  to  yield  to  the  tide 
of  a  new  government.  Tide  ?  Nay,  torrent  it  was  at  this  moment ;  and 
any  resistance  that  had  not  been  previously  organized,  and  with  military 
force,  must  have  been  vain.  I  made,  however,  no  inquiry.  I  was  simply 
acquiescent ;  and,  distantly  following  Madame  d'Henin,  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  room  while  the  servants  and  the  waiters  adjusted  matters  for 
supper. 

In  a  situation  of  such  embarrassment  I  never  before  was  placed.  I 
knew  not  which  way  to  look,  nor  what  to  do.  Discovery  at  such  a  crisis 
might  have  been  fatal,  as  far  as  might  hang  upon  detention ;  and  detention, 
which  would  rob  me  of  all  means  of  hearing  of  M.  d'Arblay,  should  I 
gather  what  was  his  route,  and  be  able  to  write  to  him,  was  death  to  my 
peace.  I  regretted  I  had  not  demanded  to  stay  in  another  room  ;  but,  in 
such  heart-piercing  moments,  to  be  in  the  way  of  intelligence  is  the  invo- 
luntary first  movement. 

When  all  was  arranged,  and  Madame  d'Henin  was  seated,  M.  de  Lally 
set  a  chair  for  me,  slightly  bowing  to  me  to  take  it.  I  complied,  and  supper 
began.  I  was  helped,  of  course,  the  last,  and  not  once  spoken  to  by  any 
body. 

The  repast  was  not  very  gay,  yet  by  no  means  dejected.  The  conver- 
sation was  upon  general  topics,  and  M.  de  Lameth  was  entirely  master  of 
himself,  seeming  wholly  without  emotion. 

I  was  afterwards  informed  that  news  had  just  reached  him,  but  not 
officially,  that  Bonaparte  had  returned  to  Paris.  Having  heard,  therefore, 
nothing  from  the  new  government,  he  was  able  to  act  as  if  there  were  none 
such,  and  he  kindly  obliged  Madame  d'Henin  by  giving  her  new  passports, 
which,  should  the  conquest  be  confirmed,  would  be  safer  than  passports 
from  the  ministers  of  Louis  XVIIL  at  Paris.  I  was  here  merely  included 
in  her  family,  and  he  advised  that  my  name  should  be  concealed.  There 
was  peculiarly  less  danger  for  Madame  d'Henin,  to  whom  Talleyrand, 
while  he  held  the  seals  of  Bonaparte,  had  accorded  the  preservation  of  her 
title,  as  being  hers  from  a  prince  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  La  Belgique, 
and  therefore  not  necessarily  included  in  the  revolutionary  sacrifice  of  rank. 
Her  claim,  therefore,  to  the  honours  of  her  name  having,  of  course,  never 
been  disputed  on  the  King's  side,  and  having  been  ratified  on  that  of  Bona- 
parte while  in  power,  made  her  now  one  of  the  persons  least  liable  to  in- 
volve any  magistrate  in  difficulty  for  being  allowed  to  pass  throuo-h  his 
domain,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  present  public  conflict. 

M.  Lameth  could  not,  however,  answer  for  retaining  his  powers,  nor  for 
what  might  be  their  modification  even  from  hour  to  hour :  he  advised  us, 
therefore,  by  no  means  to  risk  his  being  either  replaced  or  restrained,  but  to 
get  on  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  passports  while  certain  they  were  effi- 
cient. He  thought  it  safer,  also,  to  make  a  circuit  than  to  go  back  aaain 
to  the  high-road  we  had  quitted.  Our  design  of  following  the  King,  whom 
we  imagined  gaining  the  sea-coast  to  embark  for  England,  was  rendered 
abortive  from  the  number  of  contradictory  accounts  which  had  reached  M. 
Lameth  as  to  the  route  he  had  taken.  Brussels,  therefore,  became  again 
our  point  of  desire ;  but  M.  Lameth  counselled  us  to  proceed  for  the  mo- 
ment to  Arras,  where  M. (I  forget  his  name)  would  aid  us  either  to 
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proceed,  or  to  change,  according  to  circumstances,  our  destination.  Not 
an  instant,  however,  was  to  be  lost,  lest  M.  Lameth  should  be  forced  him- 
self to  detain  us.  Horses,  therefore,  he  ordered  for  us,  and  a  guide  across 
the  country  for  Arras. 

I  learnt  nothing  of  this  till  we  re-entered  our  carriage.  The  servants 
and  waiters  never  quitted  the  room,  and  the  Prefect  had  as  much  his  own 
safety  to  guard  from  ill  construction  or  ill  report  as  ours.  Madame 
d'Henin,  though  rouged  the  whole  time  with  confusion,  never  ventured  to 
address  a  word  to  me.  It  was,  indeed,  more  easy  to  be  silent  than  to  speak 
to  me  either  with  a  tone  of  condescension  or  of  command,  and  any  other 
must  have  been  suspicious.  M.  de  Lally  was  equally  dumb,  but  active  in 
holding  out  every  "plat  to  me,  though  always  looking  another  way.  M. 
Lameth  eyed  me  with  curiosity,  but  had  no  resource  against  surmise  save 
that  adopted  by  Madame  d'Henin.  However,  he  had  the  skill  and  the 
politeness  to  name,  in  the  course  of  the  repast,  M.  d'Arblay,  as  if  acci- 
dentally, yet  with  an  expression  of  respect  and  distinction,  carefully,  as  he 
spoke,  turning  his  eyes  from  mine,  though  it  was  the  only  time  that,  vo- 
luntarily, he  would  have  met  them. 

The  horses  being  ready,  M.  Lameth  took  leave. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  at  night.  The  road  was  of  the  roughest  sort, 
and  we  were  jerked  up  and  down  the  ruts  so  as  with  difficulty  to  keep  our 
seats :  it  was  also  very  dark,  and  the  drivers  could  not  help  frequently 
going  out  of  their  way,  though  the  guide,  groping  on  upon  such  occasions 
on  foot,  soon  set  them  right.  It  was  every  way  a  frightful  night.  Misery, 
both  public  and  private,  oppressed  us  all,  and  the  fear  of  pursuit  and  cap- 
tivity had  the  gloomy  effect  of  causing  general  taciturnity  ;  so  that  no  kind 
voice,  nor  social  suggestion,  diverted  the  sense  of  danger,  or  excited  one 
of  hope. 


At  what  hour  we  arrived  at  Arras  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  March,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  we  drove  straight  to  the  Prefecture,  a  very  considerable 
mansion,  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds  and  gardens,  which  to  me, 
nevertheless,  had  a  bleak,  flat,  and  desolate  air,  though  the  sun  was 
brightly  shining.     We  stopped  at  the  furthest  of  many  gates  on  the  high 

road,  while  Madame  sent  in  to  M. (I  forget  his  name)  the  note  with 

which  we  had  been  favoured  by  M.  Lameth.  The  answer  was  a  most 
courteous  invitation  of  entrance,  and  the  moment  the  carriage  stopped  at 

the  great  door  of  the  portico,  the  Prefect,  M. ,  hastened  out  to  give 

Madame  d'Henin  le  hras.  He  was  an  old  soldier  and  in  full  uniform,  and 
he  came  to  us  from  a  battalion  drawn  out  in  array  on  one  side  the  park. 
Tall,  and  with  still  a  goodly  port,  though  with  a  face  worn  and  weather- 
beaten,  he  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  of  a  general  officer  ;  and 
the  open  and  hospitable  smile  with  which  he  received  the  Princesse,  while 
bareheaded  and  baldheaded  he  led  her  into  his  palace,  diffijsed  a  welcome 
around  that  gave  an  involuntary  cheeriness  even  to  poor  dejected  me. 
How  indescribably  gifted  is  "  the  human  face  divine,"  in  those  who  are 
invested  with  power,  to  transmit  or  to  blight  comfort  even  by  a  glance ! 

As  Madame  d'Henin  demanded  a  private  audience,  I  know  not  what 
passed ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  we  were  the  first  who  brought  news 
to  Arras  that  approached  to  the  truth  of  the  actual  position  of  Paris.  M. 
Lameth,  for  political  reasons,  had  as  studiously  avoided  naming  M.  de 
Lally  as  myself  in  his  note ;  but  M.  de  Lally  was  treated  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house  with  the  distinction  due  to  a  gentleman  travelling  with  La 
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Princesse ;  and  as  to  me,  some  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family 
took  me  under  their  protection,  and  very  kind  they  were,  showing  me  the 
garden,  library,  and  views  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Meanwhile,  an  elegant  breakfast  was  prepared  for  a  large  company,  a 
review  having  been  ordered  for  that  morning,  and  several  general  officers 
being  invited  by  the  Prefect. 

This  repast  had  a  cheerfulness  that  to  me,  an  Englishwoman,  was  un- 
accountable and  is  indefinable.  The  King  had  been  compelled  to  fly  his 
capital  ;  no  one  knew  where  he  was  seeking  shelter  ;  no  one  knew  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  resign  his  crown  in  hopeless  inaction,  or  whether  to  con- 
test it  in  sanguinary  civil  war.  Every  family,  therefore,  with  its  every 
connexion  in  the  whole  empire  of  the  French,  was  involved  in  scenes 
upon  which  hung  prosperity  or  adversity,  reputation  or  disgrace,  honour 
or  captivity  ;  yet  at  such  a  crisis  the  large  assembled  family  met  with 
cheerfulness,  the  many  guests  were  attended  to  with  politeness,  and  the 
goodly  fare  of  that  medley  of  refreshments  called  a  dejeuner  in  France 
was  met  with  appetites  as  goodly  as  its  incitements. 

This  could  not  be  from  insensibility  ;  the  French  are  any  thing  rather 
than  insensible:  it  could  not  be  from  attachment  to  Bonaparte,  the  Prefect 
loudly  declaring  his  devotion  to  Louis  XVIII.  I  can  only,  therefore,  at- 
tribute it  to  the  long  revolutionary  state  of  the  French  mind,  as  well  as 
nation,  which  had  made  it  so  familiar  to  insurrection,  change,  and  incer- 
titude, that  they  met  it  as  a  man  meets  some  unpleasant  business  which 
he  must  unavoidably  transact,  and  which,  since  he  has  no  choice  to  get 
rid  of,  he  resolves  to  get  through  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

We  were  still,  however,  smelling  sv/eet  flowers  and  regaled  with  fine 
fruits,  when  this  serenity  was  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  which  had  been  reviewed,  or  destined  for  review,  I 
know  not  which.  He  took  the  Prefect  aside,  and  they  were  some  time 
together.  He  then,  only  bowing  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  hastened  ofl*. 
The  Prefect  told  us  the  news  that  imperfectly  arrived  was  very  bad,  but 
he  hoped  a  stand  would  be  made  against  any  obstinate  revolt ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  assemble  every  officer  and  soldier  belonging  to  his  government, 
and  to  call  upon  each  separately  to  take  again,  and  solemnly,  his  oath  of 
allegiance. 

While  preparing  for  this  ceremony,  the  commander  again  returned,  and 
told  him  he  had  positive  information  that  the  defection  was  spreading,  and 
that  whole  troops  and  companies  were  either  sturdily  waiting  in  inaction, 
or  boldly  marching  on  to  meet  the  conqueror. 

Our  table  was  now  broken  up,  and  we  were  wishing  to  depart  ere  offi- 
cial intimation  from  the  capital  might  arrest  our  further  progress;  but  our 
horses  were  still  too  tired,  and  no  others  were  to  be  procured.  We  be- 
came again  very  uneasy,  and  uneasiness  began  to  steal  upon  all  around 
us.  The  Prefect  was  engaged  in  perpetual  little  groups  of  consultation, 
chiefly  with  general  officers,  who  came  and  went  with  incessant  bustle, 
and  occasionally  and  anxiously  were  joined  by  persons  of  consequence  of 
the  vicinity.  The  greater  the  danger  appeared,  the  more  intrepidly  the 
brave  old  Prefect  declared  his  loyalty  ;  yet  he  was  advised  by  all  parties 
to  give  up  his  scheme  till  he  knew  whether  the  King  himself  made  a  stand 
in  his  own  cause. 

He  yielded  reluctantly  ;  and  when  Madame  d'Henin  found  his  steady 
adhesion  to  his  King,  she  came  up  to  him  and  said,  that,  finding  the  firm- 
ness  of  his  devotion  to  Louis  XVIIL,  she  was  sure  it  would  give  him  plea- 
sure to  know  he  had  at  that  moment  under  his  roof  the  wife  of  a  general 
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officer  in  the  actual  escort  of  his  Majesty.  He  instantly  came  to  me  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  and  we  had  a  conversation  of  deep  interest  upon  the 
present  state  of  things.  I  had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  find  that  my 
honoured  husband  was  known  to  him,  not  alone  by  reputation,  but  per- 
sonally ;  and  to  find  that,  and  to  hear  his  praise,  has  always  been  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Alas  !  those  sounds  on  these  sad  ears  vibrate  no 
more  ! 

During  this  discourse,  thus  rendered  enlivening  to  me,  I  discovered  that 
my  worthy  host  had  not  an  idea  of  possessing  M.  de  Lally  under  his  roof; 
and  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  procuring  to  that  valued  and  honour- 
able friend  a  welcome  such  as  he  merited;  for  no  sooner  had  I  mentioned 
him,  than  the  Prefect  became  almost  young  again  firom  the  ecstacy  of  his 
joy.  "  What !"  he  cried,  "  De  Lally  ?  De  Lally  Tolendal  ?  That  ex- 
cellent  citizen,  that  exalted  character,  that  first-rate  man  of  parts  and  vir- 
tues united  ! — Is  he  here  ?  is  he  my  guest  ?" 

M.  de  Lally,  who  was  taking  a  ruminating  stroll,  was  no  sooner  thus 
apostrophized,  than  the  hearing,  which  is  never  obtuse  where  our  own 
names  are  mentioned,  became  sufficiently  acute  to  bring  him  to  our  side  ; 
though  not  a  word,  save  that  which,  identified  with  ourselves,  is  caught 
even  from  a  whisper,  where  the  loudest  call  might  pass  unheeded,  reached 
his  ear.  And  pleasant  it  was  to  contemplate  the  honest  delight  in  his 
open  face,  when  he  saw  himself  suddenly  drawn  from  a  depressing  and 
subaltern  place,  to  be  elevated  to  that  distinction  which  was  so  justly  his 
due,  and  which  he  enjoyed  as  highly  as  he  deserved.  Ten  years,  at  least, 
seemed  snatched  from  his  complexion,  and  twenty  from  the  weight  upon 
his  spirits.  The  Prefect,  repeatedly  embracing  him,  protested  that  his 
house  had,  that  day,  received  its  greatest  honour. 

Our  impatience  to  be  gone  now  lost  its  eagerness,  though  nothing  had 
intervened  to  take  away  its  prudence ;  but  we  keep  small  account  of  time 
where  we  are  pleased — ah,  why  does  that  oblivious  neglect  of  its  calcula- 
tion occur  so  seldom  ? 

At  length,  however,  about  noon,  we  set  off,  accompanied  by  the  Prefect 
and  all -his  family  to  our  carriage. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that,  from  the  commencement  of  our  flight, 
we  made  a  common  travelling  purse,  each  contributing  six  Napoleons,  to 
be  replenished  as  they  were  expended,  of  which  Madame  d'Henin  was 
Treasurer.  The  servants,  as  I  had  none  with  me,  were  kept  by  a  sepa- 
rate account. 

We  were  all  somewhat  roused  from  our  dejection,  by  observing  the 
general  tendency  to  loyalty  at  the  Prefecture  of  Arras,  and  by  the  per- 
sonal kindness  as  well  as  allegiance  of  the  brave  Prefect ;  though  we 
grieved  to  have  returned  his  hospitality  by  leaving  him  so  much  less  happy 
than  we  had  found  him. 

At  Douay,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  still  stronger  outward  marks 
of  attachment  to  the  King  and  his  cause,  for  in  every  street  through  which 
we  passed,  the  windows  were  decked  with  emblems  of  faithfulness  to  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,  white  flags,  or  ribands,  or  handkerchiefs.  All,  how- 
ever, without  commotion,  all  was  a  simple  manifestation  of  respect.  No 
insurrection  was  checked,  for  none  had  been  excited;  no  mob  was  dis- 
persed, for  scarcely  any  one  seemed  to  venture  from  his  house. 

Our  intention  was  to  quit  the  French  territory  that  night,  and  sleep  in 
more  security  at  Tournay ;  but  the  roads  became  so  bad,  and  our  horses 
grew  so  tired,  that  it  was  already  dark  before  we  reached  Orchies.  M. 
de  Lally  went  on  from  Douay  in  his  cabriolet,  to  lighten  our  weight,  as 
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Madame  d'Henin  had  a  good  deal  of  baggage.  We  were  less  at  our 
ease,  while  thus  perforce  travelling  slower,  to  find  the  roads,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded from  Douay,  become  more  peopled.  Hitherto  they  had  seemed 
nearly  a  blank.  We  now  began,  also,  to  be  met,  or  to  be  overtaken,  by 
small  parties  of  troops.  We  naturally  looked  out  with  earnestness  on  each 
side,  to  discover  to  whom  or  to  what  they  belonged  ;  but  the  compliment 
of  a  similar  curiosity  on  their  part  was  all  we  gained.  Sometimes  they 
called  out  a  "  Vive  ! "  but  without  finishing  their  wish  ;  and  we  re- 
peated— that  is,  we  bowed  to — the  same  hailing  exclamation,  without 
knowing  or  daring  to  inquire  its  purport. 

At  Orchies,  where  we  arrived  rather  late  in  the  evening,  we  first  found 
decided  marks  of  a  revolutionary  state  of  things.  No  orders  were  sent  by 
either  party.  The  King  and  his  government  were  too  imminently  in  per- 
sonal danger  to  assert  their  rights,  or  retain  their  authority  for  directing 
the  provinces ;  Bonaparte  and  his  followers  and  supporters  were  too  much 
engrossed  by  taking  possession  of  the  capital,  and  too  uncertain  of  their 
success,  to  try  a  power  which  had  as  yet  no  basis,  or  risk  a  disobedience 
which  they  had  no  means  to  resent.  The  people,  as-  far  as  we  could  see 
or  learn,  seemed  passively  waiting  the  event ;  and  the  constituted  authori- 
ties appeared  to  be  self-suspended  from  their  functions  till  the  droit  du  plus 
fort  should  ascertain  who  were  their  masters. 

Nevertheless,  while  we  waited  at  Orchies  for  horses,  news  arrived  by 
straggling  parties  which,  though  only  whispered,  created  evidently  some 
disturbance ;  a  sort  of  wondering  expectation  soon  stared  from  face  to 
face,  asking  by  the  eye  what  no  one  durst  pronounce  by  the  voice;  what 
does  all  this  portend?  and  for  what  ought  we  to  prepare  ? 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  night  was  dark  and.  damp,  ere  we 
could  get  again  into  our  carriages  ;  but  the  increasing  bustle  warned  us  off, 
and  a  nocturnal  journey  had  nothing  to  appal  us  equally  with  the  danger 
of  remaining..  We  eagerly,  therefore,  set  off,  but  we  were  still  in  the 
suburbs  of  Orchies,  when  a  call  for  help  struck  our  ears,  and  the  berlin 
stopped.  It  was  so  dark,  we  could  not  at  first  discern  what  was  the 
matter,  but  we  soon  found  that  the  carriage  of  M.  de  Lally  had  broken 
down. 

Madame  d'Henin  darted  out  of  the  berlin.  with  the  activity  of  fifteen. 
Her  maid  accompanied  her,  and  I  eagerly  followed. 

Neither  M.  de  Lally  nor  his  man  had  received  any  injury,  but  the 
cabriolet  could  no  longer  proceed  without  being  repaired.  The  groom 
was  sent  to  discover  the  nearest  blacksmith,  who  came  soon  to  examine 
the  mischief,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  remedied  before  daylight. 
We  were  forced  to  submit  the  vehicle  to  his  decree ;  but  our  distress  what 
to  do  with  ourselves  was  now  very  serious.  We  knew  there  was  no- 
accommodation  for  us  at  the  inn  we  had  just  quitted,  but  that  of  passing 
the  night  by  the  kitchen  fire,  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  suspicious 
observation  upon  our  evident  flight.  To  remain  upon  the  high  road  sta- 
tionary in  our  berlin  might,  at  such  a  period,  encompass  us  with  dangers 
yet  more  serious.  We  were  yet  unresolved,  when  a  light  from  the 
windows  of  a  small  house  attracted  our  attention,  and  a  door  was  opened, 
at  which  a  gentlewoman  somewhat  more  than  elderly  stood,  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  that  lighted  up  a  face  full  of  benevolence,  in  which  was 
painted  strong  compassion  on  the  view  of  our  palpable  distress.  Her 
countenance  encouraged  us  to  approach  her,  and  the  smile  with  which  she 
saw  us  come  forward  soon  accelerated  our  advance  ;  and  when  we  reached 
her  threshold,,  she  waited  neither  for  solicitation  nor  representation,  but  lei 
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us  into  her  small  dwelling  without  a  single  question,  silently,  as  if  fearful 
herself  we  might  be  observed,  shutting  the  street  door  before  she  spoke. 
She  then  lamented,  as  we  must  needs,  she  said,  be  cold  and  comfortless, 
that  she  had  no  fire,  but  added  that  she  and  her  little  maid  were  in  bed 
and  asleep,  when  the  disturbance  on  the  road  had  awakened  her,  and 
made  her  hasten  up,  to  inquire  if  any  one  were  hurt.  We  told  as  much 
of  our  story  as  belonged  to  our  immediate  situation,  and  she  then  instantly 
assured  us  we  should  be  welcome  to  stay  in  her  house  till  the  cabriolet 
was  repaired. 

Without  waiting  for  our  thanks,  she  then  gave  to  each  a  chair,  and 
fetched  great  plenty  of  fuel,  with  which  she  made  an  ample  and  most  re- 
viving fire,  in  a  large  stove  that  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
She  had  bedding,  she  said,  for  two,  and  begged  that,  when  we  were  warmed 
and  comforted,  we  would  decide  which  of  us  most  wanted  rest.  We  durst 
not,  however,  risk,  at  such  a  moment,  either  being  separated  or  surprised  ; 
we  entreated  her,  therefore,  to  let  us  remain  together,  and  to  retire  herself 
to  the  repose  her  humanity  had  thus  broken.  But  she  would  not  leave  us. 
She  brought  forth  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  with  wine  and  some  other 
beverage,  and  then  made  us  each  a  large  bowl  of  tea.  And  when  we  could 
no  longer  partake  of  her  hospitable  fare,  she  fetched  us  each  a  pillow,  and 
a  double  chair,  to  rest  our  heads  and  our  feet. 

Thus  cheered  and  refreshed,  we  blessed  our  kind  hostess,  and  fell  into 
something  like  a  slumber,  when  we  were  suddenly  roused  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  warlike  instruments,  and  the  trampling  of  many  horses, 
coming  from  afar,  but  approaching  with  rapidity.  We  all  started  up 
alarmed,  and  presently  the  group,  perceiving,  I  imagine,  through  the  ill- 
closed  shutters,  some  light,  stopped  before  the  house,  and  battered  the  door 
and  the  window,  demanding  admission.  We  hesitated  whether  to  remain 
or  endeavour  to  conceal  ourselves ;  but  our  admirable  hostess  bid  us  be 
still,  while,  calm  herself,  she  opened  the  street  door,  where  she  parleyed 
with  the  party,  cheerfully  and  without  any  appearance  of  fear,  and  telHng 
them  she  had  no  room  for  their  accommodation,  because  she  had  given  up 
even  her  own  bed  to  some  relations  who  were  travelling,  slie  gained  from 
them  an  applauding  houza  and  their  departure. 

She  then  informed  us  they  were  Polish  Lancers,  and  that  she  believed 
they  were  advancing  to  scour  the  country  in  favour  of  Bonaparte.  She 
expressed  herself  an  open  and  ardent  loyalist  for  the  Bourbons,  but  said 
she  had  no  safety,  except  in  submitting,  like  all  around  her,  to  the  stronger 
powers. 

Again,  by  her  persuasion,  we  sought  to  compose  ourselves ;  but  a  second 
party  soon  startled  us  from  our  purpose,  and  from  that  time  we  made  no 
similar  attempt.  I  felt  horrified  at  every  blast  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  fear 
of  being  made  prisoner,  or  pillaged,  assailed  me  unremittingly. 

At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  carriages  were  at  the  door. 
We  blessed  our  benevolent  hostess,  took  her  name  and  address,  that  we 
might  seek  some  means  of  manifesting  our  gratitude,  and  then  quitted 
Orchies. 

For  the  rest  of  our  journey  till  we  reached  the  frontiers,  we  were  an- 
noyed with  incessant  small  military  groups  or  horsemen  ;  but  though  sus- 
piciously regarded,  we  were  not  stopped.  The  fact  is,  the  new  government 
was  not  yet,  in  those  parts,  sufficiently  organized  to  have  been  able  to  keep 
if  they  had  been  strong  enough  to  detain  us.  But  we  had  much  difficulty 
to  have  our  passports  honoured  for  passing  the  frontiers ;  and  if  they  had 
not  been  so  recently  renewed  at  Amiens,  I  think  it  most  probable  our  pro- 
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gress  would  have  been  impeded  till  new  orders  and  officers  were  entitled 
to  make  us  halt. 

Great,  therefore,  was  our  satisfaction  when,  through  all  these  difficulties, 
we  entered  Tournay — where,  being  no  longer  in  the  lately  restored  king- 
dom of  France,  we  considered  ourselves  to  be  escaped  from  the  dominion 
of  Bonaparte,  and  where  we  determined  therefore  to  remain  till  we  could 
guide  our  further  proceedings  by  tidings  of  the  plan  and  the  position  of 

Louis  xvm. 

We  went  to  the  most  considerable  inn,  and  all  retired  to  rest,  which, 
after  so  much  fatigue,  mental  and  bodily,  we  required,  and  happily  obtained. 

The  next  day  we  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  Louis 
XVin.  also  had  safely  passed  the  frontiers  of  his  lost  kingdom. 

As  we  were  less  fearful,  now,  of  making  inquiries,  M.  de  Lally  soon 
learnt  that  his  Majesty  had  halted  at  Lille,  where  he  was  then  waiting 
permission  and  directions  for  a  place  of  retreat  from  the  King  of  Holland, 
or  the  Netherlands,  But  no  intelligence  whatsoever  could  we  gain  relative 
to  the  Body  Guards,  and  my  disturbance  increased  every  moment. 

There  was  far  more  commotion  at  Tournay  than  at  any  other  town 
through  which  we  passed ;  for  as  the  people  here  were  not  under  the 
French  government,  either  old  or  new,  they  were  not  awed  into  waiting  to 
know  to  which  they  should  belong,  in  fearful  passiveness :  yet  they  had 
all  the  perplexity  upon  their  minds  of  disquieting  ignorance  whether  they 
were  to  be  treated  as  friends  or  foes,  since  if  Bonaparte  prevailed  they 
could,  not  but  expect  to  be  joined  again  to  his  dominions.  All  the  commo- 
tion, therefore,  of  divided  interests  and  jarring  opinions  was  awake,  and  in 
full  operation  upon  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  every  Belgian  at  this  critical 
moment. 
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NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

The  horror  of  my  suspense  relative  to  the  safety  and  the  fate  of  Mon- 
sieur d'Arblay  reduced.my  mind  to  a  sort  of  chaos,  that  makes  it  impossible 
to  recollect  what  was  our  abode  at  Tournay.  I  can  but  relate  my  distress 
and  my  researches. 
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My  first  thought  was  to  send  a  letter  to  my  General  at  Lille,  which  if 
he  was  there  would  inform  him  of  my  vicinity,  and  if  not,  might  perhaps 
find  its  way  to  his  destination.  At  all  events,  I  resolved  only  to  write 
what  would  be  harmless  should  it  fall  even  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
I  directed  those  few  lines  to  M.  le  Chevalier  d'Arblay,  Officier  Superieur 
du  Corps  de  Garde  de  Sa  Majeste  Louis  XVIIL 

But  when  I  would  have  sent  them  to  the  post,  I  was  informed  there 
was  no  post  open  to  Lille.  I  then  sought  for  a  messenger,  but  was  told 
that  Lille  was  inaccessible.  The  few  letters  that  were  permitted  to  enter 
it  were  placed  in  a  basket,  the  handle  of  which  was  tied  to  a  long  cord, 
that  was  hooked  up  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  thence  descended  to  ap- 
pointed magistrates. 

Vainly  I  made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  avail  myself  of  this  method  ; 
no  one  of  my  party,  nor  at  the  inn,  knew  or  could  indicate  any  means 
that  promised  success,  or  even  a  trial.  Worn  at  length  by  an  anxiety  I 
found  insupportable,  I  took  a  resolution  to  go  forth  myself,  stranger  as  I 
was  to  the  place,  and  try  to  get  my  letter  conveyed  to  the  basket,  however 
difficult  or  costly  might  be  its  carriage.  Quite  alone,  therefore,  I  sallied 
forth,  purposing  to  find,  if  possible,  some  sturdy  boy  who  would  be  glad 
of  such  remuneration  as  I  could  offer,  to  pass  over  to  Lille. 

Again,  however,  vain  was  every  attempt.  I  entered  all  decent  poor 
houses;  I  sauntered  to  the  suburbs,  and  entered  sundry  cottages;  but  no 
inquiry  could  procure  either  a  man  or  a  boy  that  would  execute  my  com- 
mission. French  was  so  generally  known  that  I  commonly  made  myself 
understood,  though  I  only  received  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  silent  walk- 
ing off",  in  return  to  my  propositions.  But,  in  the  end,  a  lad  told  me  he 
thought  he  had  heard  that  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  St.  Agnes  had  had 
some  intercourse  with  Lille.  Delighted,  I  desired  him  to  show  me  the 
house  she  inhabited.  We  walked  to  it  together,  and  I  then  said  I 
would  saunter  near  the  spot  while  he  entered,  with  my  earnest  petition  to 
know  whether  Madame  could  give  me  any  tidings  of  the  King's  Body- 
Guard.  He  returned  with  an  answer  that  Madame  would  reply  to  a 
written  note,  but  to  nothing  verbal.  I  bid  the  boy  hie  with  me  to  the  inn  ; 
but  as  I  had  no  writing  tackle,  I  sent  him  forward  to  procure  me  proper 
implements  at  the  stationer's.  How  it  happened  I  know  not,  but  I  missed 
the  boy,  whom  I  could  never  regain ;  and  I  soon  after  lost  my  way  myself. 
In  much  perplexity  I  was  seeking  information  which  way  to  steer,  when 
a  distant  sound  of  a  party  of  horse  caught  my  attention.  I  stopped.  The 
sound  approached  nearer ;  the  boys  and  idle  people  in  the  street  ran  for- 
ward to  meet  it,  and  presently  were  joined  or  followed  by  the  more  decent 
inhabitants.  I  had  not  the  temerity  to  make  one  among  them,  yet  my 
anxiety  for  news  of  any  sort  was  too  acute  to  permit  me  to  retire.  I  stood 
therefore  still,  waiting  for  what  might  arrive,  till  I  perceived  some  out- 
riders galloping  forward  in  the  royal  livery  of  France.  Immediately  after, 
a  chariot  and  four  with  the  arms  of  France  followed,  encircled  by  horse- 
men, and  nearly  enveloped  by  a  continually  increasing  crowd,  whence, 
from  time  to  time,  issued  a  feeble  cry  of  "  Vive  le  Roi  1"  while  two  or 
three  other  carriages  brought  up  the  rear.  With  difficulty  now  could  I 
forbear  plunging  into  the  midst  of  them,  for  my  big  expectations  painted 
to  me  Louis  XVIII.  arrived  at  Tournay,  and  my  bigger  hopes  pictured 
with  him  his  loyal  guard.  They  had  soon  however  passed  by,  but  their 
straggling  followers  showed  me  their  route,  which  I  pursued  till  I  lost  both 
sight  and  sound  belonging  to  them.  I  then  loitered  for  my  errand  boy,  till 
I  found  myself,  by  some  indications  that  helped  my  remembrance,  near 
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the  spot  whence  I  had  started.  Glad,  for  safety's  sake,  to  be  so  near  my 
then  home,  though  mourning  my  fruitless  wandering,  I  hastened  my  foot- 
steps ;  but  what  was  my  emotion  on  arriving  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
inn,  to  observe  the  royal  carriage  which  had  galloped  past  me,  the  horse- 
men, the  royal  livery,  and  all  the  appearance  that  had  awakened  my 
dearest  hopes.  The  crowd  was  dispersed,  but  the  porter's  lodge,  or  per- 
haps bookkeeper's,  was  filled  with  gentlemen,  or  officers  in  full  uniform. 
I  hurried  on,  and  hastily  inquired  who  it  was  that  had  just  arrived.  My 
answer  was,  Le  Prince  de  Conde. 

A  thousand  projects  now  occurred  to  me  for  gaining  intelligence  from 
such  high  authority,  but  in  the  large  court-yard  I  espied  Madame  d'Henin 
sauntering  up  and  down,  while  holding  by  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  I  had 
never  before  seen.  Anxious  to  avoid  delay,  and  almost  equally  desirous 
to  escape  remonstrances  on  my  enterprise,  since  I  could  listen  only  to  my 
restless  anxiety,  I  would  have  glided  by  unnoticed ;  but  she  called  after 
me  aloud,  and  I  was  compelled  to  approach  her.  She  was  all  astonish- 
ment at  my  courage  in  thus  issuing  forth  alone,  I  knew  not  where  nor 
whither,  and  declared  that  I  was  meconnoissable  ;  but  I  only  answered  by 
entreating  her  to  inquire  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  just  arrived, 
that  I  might  judge  whether  any  among  them  could  give  me  the  informa- 
tion for  which  I  sighed. 

No  sooner  did  I  hear  that  M.  le  Comte  de  Viomenil  was  of  the  number, 
than,  recollecting  his  recent  appointment  at  Paris,  in  conjunction  with 
Victor  de  Maubourg,  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  King,  I  decided  upon 
seeking  him.  Madame  d'Henin  would  have  given  me  some  counsel,  but 
I  could  not  hear  her ;'  as  I  hurried  off,  however,  the  gentleman  whose  arm 
she  held  offered  me  his  assistance  i^i  a  tone  and  with  a  look  of  so  much 
benevolence,  that  I  frankly  accepted  it,  and  we  sallied  in  search  of  a  per- 
son known  to  me  only  by  name.  My  stranger  friend  now  saved  me 
every  exertion,  by  making  every  inquiry,  and  led  me  from  corridor  to 
corridor,  above,  below,  and  to  almost  every  apartment,  asking  incessantly 
if  M.  le  Comte  de  Viomenil  was  not  in  the  inn. 

At  length  we  learned  that  M.  de  Viomenil  was  dining  quite  alone  in  an 
upper  chamber. 

My  kind-hearted  conductor  led  me  to  the  door  of  the  room  assigned, 
and  then  tapped  at  it ;  and  on  an  answer  of  "  Entrez  I"  he  let  go  my 
arm,  and  with  a  bow  silently  left  me. 

I  found  M.  de  Viomenil  at  table  :  he  said  he  could  give  no  possible  ac- 
count of  his  Majesty,  save  that  he  was  at  Gand,  but  that  of  the  Body- 
Guard  he  knew  positively  nothing. 

I  afterwards  learnt  that  my  benevolent  strange  chevalier  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

I  saw  nothing  more  of  him,  save  for  a  moment,  when,  in  passing  by  a 
small  staircase  that  led  to  my  chamber,  a  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
whence  Madame  d'Henin  put  out  her  head  to  invite  me  to  enter,  when 
she  presented  me  to  him  and  to  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  a  very  elegant 
woman,  but  of  a  cold,  reserved  demeanour. 

I  expressed  eagerly  the  pleasure  I  had  experienced  in  seeing  the  author 
of  "  The  Itinerary  to  Jerusalem,"  a  work  I  had  read  in  Paris  with  extra- 
ordinary interest  and  satisfaction  ;  but  I  believe  the  "  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  and  perhaps  the  "  Atala,"  were  works  so  much  more  prized 
by  that  author  as  to  make  my  compliment  misplaced.  However,  I  so 
much  more  enjoy  the  natural,  pleasing,  instructive,  and  simple,  though 
ingenious  style  and  matter  of  the  "  Itinerary"  than  I  do  the  overpowering 
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sort  of  heroic  eloquence  of  those  more  popular  performances,  that  the 
zest  of  dear  hallowed  truth  would  have  been  wanting  had  I  not  expressed 
my  choice.  The  "  Itinerary"  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books 
I  know. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  hung  back,  whether  pleased  or  not,  with  an  air  of 
gentlemanly  serenity. 

I  had  opportunity  for  no  further  effort :  we  left  Tournay  to  proceed  to 
Brussels,  and  heavy  was  my  heart  and  my  will  to  quit,  thus  in  ignorance, 
the  vicinity  of  Lille. 

At  the  town  at  which  we  stopped  to  dine,  which,  I  think,  was  Atot,  we 
again  met  M.  et  Madame  de  Chateaubriand.  This  was  a  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  agreed  to  have  our  meal  in  common.  I  now  had  more  lei- 
sure, not  of  time  alone,  but  of  faculty,  for  doing  justice  to  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, whom  I  found  amiable,  unassuming,  and,  though  somewhat  spoilt 
by  the  egregious  flattery  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  wholly  free 
from  airs  or  impertinent  self-conceit.  Excessive  praise  seemed  only  to 
cause  him  excessive  pleasure  in  himself,  without  leading  to  contempt  or 
scorn  of  others.  He  is  by  no  means  tall,  and  is  rather  thick  set ;  but  his 
features  are  good,  his  countenance  is  very  fine,  and  his  eyes  are  beautiful, 
alike  from  colour,  shape,  and  expression  ;  while  there  is  a  striking  bene- 
volence in  his  look,  tone  of  voice,  and  manner. 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand  also  gained  ground  by  farther  acquaintance. 
She  was  faded,  but  not  passee,  and  was  still  handsome,  and  of  a  most 
graceful  carriage,  though  distant  and  uninviting.  Her  loftiness  had  in  it 
something  so  pensive  mixed  with  its  haughtiness,  that  though  it  could  not 
inspire  confidence,  it  did  not  create  displeasure.  She  possessed  also  a 
claim  to  sympathy  and  respect  in  being  the  niece  of  M.  de  Malesherbes, 
that  wise,  tender,  generous,  noble  defender  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  conversation  during  and  after  dinner  was  highly  interesting.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  opened  upon  his  situation  with  a  trusting  unreserve  that 
impressed  me  with  an  opinion  of  the  nobleness  of  his  mind.  Bonaparte 
had  conceived  against  him,  he  said,  a  peculiar  antipathy,  for  which  va- 
rious motives  might  be  assigned  :  he  enumerated  them  not,  however,  pro- 
bably from  the  presence  of  his  wife ;  as  his  marriage  with  a  niece  of  that 
martyr  to  the  service  of  the  murdered  King,  Louis  XVL,  I  conclude  to  be 
at  their  head.  The  astonishing  and  almost  boundless  success  of  his 
works,  since  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  principles,  and  more  than  suspi- 
cious of  his  disaffection  to  the  Imperial  government,  must  have  augmented 
aversion  by  mixing  with  it  some  species  of  apprehension.  I  know  not 
what  were  the  first  publications  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  but  thoy  were  in 
such  high  estimation  when  first  I  heard  him  mentioned,  that  no  author 
was  more  celebrated  in  France  ;  when  his  "  Martyres"  came  out,  no 
other  book  was  mentioned ;  and  the  famous  critic  GeofTroy,  who  guided 
the  taste  of  Paris,  kept  it  alive  by  criticisms  of  alternate  praise  and  cen- 
sure without  end.  "  Atala,"  the  pastoral  heroic  romance,  bewitched  all 
the  reading  ladies  into  a  sort  of  idolatry  of  its  writer,  and  scarcely  a  page 
of  it  remained  unadorned  by  some  representation  in  painting.  The  en- 
thusiasm, indeed,  of  the  draughtsmen  and  of  the  fair  sex  seemed  equally 
emulous  to  place  the  author  and  the  work  at  the  head  of  celebrity  and  the 
fashion. 

Of  all  this,  of  course,  he  spoke  not ;  but  he  related  the  story  of  his 
persecution  by  Napoleon  concerning  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute.  I  was  in  too  much  disturbance  to  be  able  to  clearly 
listen  to  the  narrative,  but  I  perfectly  recollect  that  the  censor,  to  softea 
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Napoleon,  had  sent  back  the  manuscript  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  with  an 
intimation  that  no  public  discourse  could  be  delivered  that  did  not  contain 
an  eloge  of  the  Emperor.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  complied  with  the  ordon- 
nance;  but  whether  the  forced  praise  was  too  feeble,  or  whether  the  aver- 
sion was  too  insuperable,  I  know  not:  all  that  is  certain  is,  that  Napoleon, 
after  repeated  efforts  from  the  Institute  of  re-election,  positively  refused  to 
ratify  that  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

Another  time  a  cousin  of  this  gentleman  w^as  reputed  to  be  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  solemnly  de- 
clared he  disbelieved  the  charge  ;  and,  as  his  w^eight  in  public  opinion 
was  so  great,  he  ventured  to  address  a  siipplique  to  Napoleon  in  favour 
of  his  kinsman  .  .  .  .  ;  but  the  answer  which  reached  him  the  following 
day  was  an  account  of  his  execution  ! 

Madame  de  Chateaubriand  spoke  very  little,  and  rarely  said  even  a 
word  save  to  her  husband,  for  whom  her  eyes  spoke  an  attachment  the 
most  tender,  yet  unquiet.  He,  in  return,  treated  her  with  deference  and 
softness. 

We  separated  from  this  interesting  pair  with  regret,  and  the  rest  of  our 
journey  to  Brussels  was  without  event,  for,  to  passport  difficulties  we 
became  accustomed,  and  grew  both  adroit  and  courageous  in  surmounting 
them. 

Arrived  at  Brussels,  we  drove  immediately  to  the  house  in  which 
dwelt  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Maurville.  That  excellent  person  had 
h'ved  many  years  in  England  an  emigrant,  and  there  earned  a  scanty 
maintenance  by  keeping  a  French  school.  She  had  now  retired  upon  a 
very  moderate  pension,  but  was  surrounded  by  intimate  friends,  who  only 
suffered  her  to  lodge  at  her  own  home.  She  received  us  in  great  dismay, 
fearing  to  lose  her  little  all  by  these  changes  of  government.  I  was  quite 
ill  on  my  arrival :  excessive  fatigue,  affright,  and  watchfulness  overwhelmed 
me.  I  kept  my  bed  a  day  or  two ;  but  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  James's 
medicines,  and  my  own  earnest  efforts  to  employ  every  faculty  as  well  as 
every  moment  in  researches,  I  then  recovered  and  again  went  to  work. 

At  Brussels  all  was  quiet  and  tame.  The  Belgians  had  lost  their 
original  antipathy  to  Bonaparte,  without  having  yet  had  time  to  acquire 
any  warmth  of  interest  for  the  Bourbons.  Natively  phlegmatic,  they 
demand  great  causes  or  strong  incitement  to  rouse  them  from  that  sort  of 
passiveness  that  is  the  offspring  of  philosophy  and  timidity — philosophy, 
that  teaches  them  to  prize  the  blessings  of  safety  ;  and  timidity,  that  points 
out  the  dangers  of  enterprise.  In  all  I  had  to  do  with  them  I  found  them 
universally  worthy,  rational,  and  kind-hearted ;  but  slow,  sleepy,  and 
uninteresting. 

Exceptions,  however,  to  this  general  observation  I  had  the  happiness 
to  meet  with,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  numerous.  My  sojourn  was  too 
short,  and  my  life  was  too  obscure,  to  authorize  any  positive  opinion. 

In  the  sick  room  to  which  I  was  immediately  consigned,  I  met  with 
every  sort  of  kindness  from  Madame  de  Maurville,  whom  I  had  known 
intimately  at  Paris,  and  who  had  known  and  appreciated  my  beloved, 
exemplary  sister  Phillips  in  London.  Madame  de  Maurville  was  a  woman 
that  the  Scotch  would  call  long-headed ;  she  was  sagacious,  penetrating, 
and  gifted  with  strong  humour.  She  saw  readily  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind,  and  laughed  at  them  heartily,  without  troubling  herself  to  grieve 
at  them.    She  was  good  herself,  alike  in  heart  and  in  conduct,  and  zealous 
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to  serve  and  oblige ;  but  with  a  turn  to  satire  that  made  the  defects  of  her 
neighbours  rather  afford  her  amusement  than  concern. 

1  was  visited  here  by  the  highly  accomplished  Madame  de  la  Tour  du 
Pin,  wife  to  the  favourite  nephew  of  Madame  d'Henin ;  a  woman  of  as 
much  courage  as  elegance,  and  who  had  met  danger,  toil,  and  difficulty  in 
the  Revolution  with  as  much  spirit,  and  nearly  as  much  grace,  as  she  had 
displayed  in  meeting  universal  admiration  and  homage  at  the  court  of 
Marie-Antoinette,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  latter  orna- 
ments. Her  husband  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  French  ministers  at  the 
Congress  at  Vienna ;  whence,  as  she  learned  a  few  days  after  my  arrival 
at  Brussels,  he  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  of  the  deepest  importance 
and  risk,  to  La  Vendee  or  Bordeaux.  She  bore  the  term  of  that  suspense 
with  an  heroism  that  I  greatly  admired,  for  I  well  knew  she  adored  her 
husband.  M.  la  Tour  du  Pin  had  been  a  prefect  of  Brussels  under  Bona- 
parte, though  never  in  favour,  his  internal  loyalty  to  the  Bourbons  being 
well  known.  But  Bonaparte  loved  to  attach  great  names  and  great 
characters  to  his  government,  conscious  of  their  weight  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  he  trusted  in  the  address  of  that  mental  diving-machine,  his 
secret  police,  for  warding  off  any  hazard  he  might  run,  from  employing 
the  adherents  of  his  enemies.  His  greatly  capricious,  yet  only  half-formed 
mind,  could  have  parried,  as  well  as  braved,  every  danger  and  all  opposi- 
tion, had  not  his  inordinate  ambition  held  him  as  arbitrarily  under 
control  as  he  himself  held  under  his  own  control  every  other  passion. 

Madame  de  Maurville  soon  found  us  a  house,  of  which  we  took  all  but 
the  ground  floor  :  the  rez  de  chaussee  was  mine,  the  first-floor  was  Madame 
d'Henin's,  and  that  above  it  was  for  M.  de  Lally.  It  was  near  the 
cathedral,  and  still  in  a  prolongation  of  Madame  de  Maurville's  street,  la 
Rue  de  la  Montagne. 

Nothing  was  known  at  Brussels,  nothing  at  all,  of  the  fate  of  the  Body- 
Guard,  or  of  the  final  destination  of  Louis  XVIII.  How  circumstances  of 
such  moment,  nay,  notoriety,  could  be  kept  from  public  knowledge,  I  can 
form  no  idea ;  but  neither  in  the  private  houses  of  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  in  which,  through  Madame  d'Henin,  I  visited,  nor  in  any  of  the 
shops,  nor  by  any  other  sort  of  intercourse,  either  usual  or  accidental, 
could  I  gather  any  intelligence. 

Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Duras,  ci-devant  Mademoiselle  Kersaint,  who 
had  visited  me  in  Paris,  and  who  was  now  in  hasty  emigration  at  Brussels, 
with  her  youngest  daughter.  Mademoiselle  Clara  de  Duras,  seemed 
sincerely  moved  by  my  distress,  and  wrote  to  various  of  her  friends,  who 
were  emigrating  within  her  reach,  to  make  inquiry  for  me.  I  visited  her 
in  a  shabby  hotel,  where  I  found  her  without  suite  or  equipage,  but  in 
perfect  tranquillity  at  their  loss,  and  not  alone  unmurmuring,  but  nearly 
indifferent  to  her  privations ;  while  Mademoiselle  Clara  ran  up  and  down 
stairs  on  her  mother's  messages,  and  even  brought  in  wood  for  the  stove, 
with  an  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  that  seemed  almost  to  enjoy  the  change 
to  hardships  from  grandeur.  Indeed,  to  very  young  people,  such  reverses, 
for  a  certain  time,  appear  as  a  frolic.  Novelty,  mere  novelty,  during  the 
first  youth,  can  scarcely  be  bought  too  dear. 

From  M.  de  la  Feronaye,  Madame  de  Duras  procured  me  intelligence 
that  the  Body-Guard  had  been  dispersed  and  disbanded  by  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  on  the  frontiers  of  La  Belgique ;  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  remain 
in  France,  or  to  seek  other  asylums,  as  his  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.  could 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  Holland  with  a  military  guard  of  his  own. 

This  news  left  me  utterly  in  the  dark  which  way  to  look  for  hope  or  in- 
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formation.    Madame  de  Duras,  however,  said  she  expected  soon  to  see  the 
Due  de  Richelieu,  whose  tidings  might  be  more  precise. 

In  one  of  my  visits  to  this  lady,  I  again  met  JM.  and  Madame  de  Cha- 
teaubriand ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  pre-occupied  to  take  the  pleasure 
I  might  otherwise  have  felt  from  their  acquaintance.  Madame  de  Duras 
really  entered  into  the  subject  of  my  misery,  and  seemed  capable  to  fully 
comprehend  it. 

Ten  wretched  days  passed  on  in  this  ignorance,  from  the  19th  to  the 
29th  of  March,  1815,  when  Madame  de  Maurville  flew  into  my  apartment, 
with  all  the  celerity  of  fifteen,  and  all  the  ardour  of  twenty  years  of  age, 
to  put  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  General  d'Arblay,  addressed  to  her- 
self, to  inquire  whether  she  had  any  tidings  to  give  him  of  my  existence, 
and  whether  I  had  been  heard  of  at  Brussels,  or  was  known  to  have 
travelled  to  Bordeaux,  as  Madame  d'Henin,  cousin  to  Madame  de  Maur- 
ville, had  been  uncertain,  when  M.  d'Arblay  left  me  in  Paris,  to  which  of 
those  cities  she  should  go. 

The  joy  of  that  moment.  Oh  !  the  joy  of  that  moment  that  showed  me 
again  the  handwriting  that  demonstrated  the  life  and  safety  of  all  to  which 
my  earthly  happiness  clung,  can  never  be  expressed,  and  only  by  our 
meeting,  when  at  last  it  took  place,  could  be  equalled.  It  was  dated 
Ypres,  27  Mars.  I  wrote  directly  thither,  proposing  to  join  him,  if  there 
were  any  impediment  to  his  coming  on  to  Brussels.  I  had  already 
written,  at  hazard,  to  almost  every  town  in  the  Netherlands.  The  very 
next  day,  another  letter  from  the  same  kind  hand  arrived  to  Madame  la 
Duchesse  d'Hurste.  This  was  succeeded  by  news  that  the  King,  Louis 
XVIII.,  had  been  followed  to  Gand  by  his  Body-Guard.  Thither,  also,  I 
expedited  a  letter,  under  cover  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  capitaine  of  the 
company  to  which  M.  D'Arblay  belonged. 

I  lived  now  in  a  hurry  of  delight  that  scarcely  allowed  me  breathing- 
time,  a  delight  that  made  me  forget  all  my  losses,  my  misfortunes — my 
papers,  keepsakes,  valuables  of  various  sorts,  with  our  goods,  clothes, 
money-bonds,  and  endless  et  ceteras,  left,  as  I  had '  reason  to  fear,  to 
seizure  and  confiscation  upon  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  into  Paris — all, 
all  was  light,  was  nothing  in  the  scale ;  and  I  wrote  to  ray  Alexander,  and 
my  dearest  friends,  to  rejoice  in  my  joy,  and  that  they  had  escaped  my 
alarm. 

Next  day,  and  again  the  next,  came  a  letter  from  M.  d'Arblay  himself. 
The  first  was  from  Ypres,  the  second  was  from  Bruges,  and  brought  by 
the  post,  as  my  beloved  correspondent  had  been  assured  of  my  arrival  at 
Brussels  by  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  a  Ghistelle,  near  Ostend,  which  M. 
d'Arblay  was  slowly  approaching  on  horseback,  when  he  met  the  carriage 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  as  it  stopped  for  a  relay  of  horses,  and  the  Due,  espying 
him,  descended  from  the  second  carriage  of  the  King's  suite,  to  fly  to  and 
embrace  him,  with  that  lively  friendship  he  has  ever  manifested  towards 
him.  Thence  they  agreed  that  the  plan  of  embarkation  should  be  re- 
nounced, and,  instead  of  Ostend,  M.  d'Arblay  turned  his  horse's  head 
towards  Gand,  where  he  had  a  rendezvous  with  the  Due. 

There  he  remained,  to  renew  the  offer  of  his  services  to  his  King,  and 
there  he  was  most  peculiarly  distinguished  by  M.  le  Due  de  Feltre 
(General  Clarke),  who  was  still  occupying  the  post  assigned  him  on  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  of  Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

Relieved  now — or  rather  blest — I  was  no  longer  deaf  to  the  kindness  of 
those  who  sought  to  enliven  my  exile ;  I  not  only  visited  Madame  la 
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Duchesse  de  Duras,  but  also  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  the  charming 
Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  whom  I  was  the  more  glad  to  find  delightful 
from  her  being  of  English  origin ;  a  Mademoiselle  Dillon,  whose  family- 
was  transplanted  into  France  under  James  II.,  and  who  was  descended 
from  a  nobleman  whose  eminent  accomplishments  she  inherited  with  his 
blood;  the  famous  Lord  Falkland,  on  whose  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey 
is  carved 

"  Here  lies  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney." 

Her  sister,  Miss  Fanny  Dillon,  had  been  married  by  Bonaparte  to  General 
Bertrand  ;  and  thus,  while  one  of  them  was  an  emigrant  following  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Bourbons,  the  other  was  soon  after  destined  to  accompany 
Bonaparte  himself  into  exile.  Le  Colonel  de  Beaufort,  also,  a  warm,  early 
friend  of  General  d'Arblay,  belonging  to  the  garrison  of'Metz  or  of  Toul, 
I  forget  which,  had  married  a  lady  of  great  wealth  in  La  Belgique ;  a 
woman  rather  unhappy  in  her  person,  but  possessed  of  a  generous  and 
feeling  heart ;  and  this  she  instantly  demonstrated  by  seeking  and  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance  with  the  wandering  wife  of  her  husband's  early 
camarade.  I  found  her  so  amiable,  and  so  soothing  in  her  commiseration 
during  my  distress,  that  I  warmly  returned  the  partiality  she  showed  me. 

Four  days  passed  thus  serenely,  when,  on  that  which  completed  a  fort- 
night's absence  from  my  best  friend,  the  Due  de  Duras  came  to  convoy  his 
wife  to  Gand,  where  he  was  himself  in  waiting  upon  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  made  a  privy  councillor  and 
settled  there  also.  And  within  a  day  or  two  after  this  my  door  was  opened 
by  General  d'Arblay  !  Oh,  how  sweet  was  this  meeting  !  this  blessed  re- 
union ! — how  perfect,  how  exquisite  ! 

Here  I  must  be  silent. 

General  d'Arblay  was  only  with  me  by  the  permission  of  the  Due  de 
Luxembourg,  and  liable  to  receive  orders  daily  to  return  to  Gand;  for  I 
found,  to  my  speechless  dismay,  yet  resistless  approbation,  that  General 
d'Arblay  had  made  a  decision  as  noble  as  it  was  dangerous,  to  refuse  no 
call,  to  abstain  from  no  effort,  that  might  bring  into  movement  his  loyalty 
to  his  King  and  his  cause,  at  this  moment  of  calamity  to  both.  Yet  such 
was  the  harassed,  or  rather  broken  state  of  his  health,  that  his  mental 
strength  and  unconquerable  courage  alone  preserved  the  poor  shattered 
frame  from  sinking  into  languor  and  inertion. 

At  this  time  we  boarded  and  lodged  by  pic-nic  contract  with  the  Prin- 
cesse  d'Henin,  as  did  also  M.  de  Lally,  when  he  was  not  at  Gand,  in 
attendance  as  privy  councillor  upon  Louis  XVIII.  We  exerted  ourselves 
to  visit  and  receive  my  new  pleasing  friend — such  she  sought  to  be — 
Madame  de  Beaufort.  We  reciprocated,  also,  morning  visits  with  Madame 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  and  her  young  married  daughter,  Madame  de  Liede- 
kirke;  with  the  good  and  gay  Madame  de  Maurville,  and  Madame  de 
Merode,  ci-devant  Mademoiselle  de  Grammont ;  and  we  waited  upon  La 
Duchesse  d'Ursel,  a  woman  of  the  highest  manners  and  of  very  good  dis- 
course ;  M.  d'Arblay  received  M.  de  Carbonniere  and  other  gentlemen, 
and  I  began  an  acquaintance  with  the  Boyd  family. 

About  this  time  I  saw  also  the  entry  of  the  new  King,  William  Frede- 
rick, of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands./  Tapestry,  or  branches  of 
trees,  were  hung  out  at  all  the  windows,  or  in  their  failure,  dirty  carpets, 
old  coats  and  cloaks,  and  even  mats — a  motley  display  of  proud  parade  or 
vulgar  poverty,  that  always  to  me,  made  processions  on  the  continent  ap- 
pear burlesque. 
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On  the  22d  of  April  opened  a  new  source,  though  not  an  unexpected 
one,  of  inquietude  that  preyed  the  more  deeply  upon  my  spirits  from  the 

necessity  of  concealing  its  torments The  military  call  for  M.  d'Ar- 

blay  arrived  from  Gand.     The  summons  was  from  M.  le  Comte  de  Roch. 

The  immediate  hope  in  which  we  indulged  at  this  call  was,  that  the  mis- 
sion to  which  it  alluded  need  not  necessarily  separate  us,  but  that  I  might 
accompany  my  honoured  husband  and  remain  at  his  quarters.  But,  alas  ! 
he  set  out  instantly  for  Gand,  whence  he  wrote  me,  on  the  instant  he  had 
had  his  audience  of  the  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  Clarke,  Due  de  Feltre  : — 

"  Nous  nous  sommes  trompes,  cruellement  trompes.  .  .  .  ce  qu'il  y  a  de 
plus  facheux  c'est  que  nous  ne  serons  pas  ensemble,  carje  ne  crois  ni  pru- 
dent, ni  meme  possible,  pour  toi  de  me  suivre  sur  I'extreme  frontiere  ou 
Ton  m'envoye.  Cette  mission,  tres  delicate  et  en  meme  terns  tres  difficile, 
est  encore  plus  embarrassante  puisque  il  ne  s'agit  de  rien  moins  que  d'agir 
avec  les  Prussiens,  auxquels  il  ne  sera  pas  aise  de  faire  entendre  raison. 
Et  qui  aurai-je  a  commander?  des  gens  qui  jusqu'a  present  sont  a  trouver, 
— des  deserteurs,  dans  lesquels  je  n'aurai  aucune  confiance.  .  .  .  C'est  bien 
a  present  qu'il  faut  rassembler  tout  notre  courage!" 

The  next  day,  April  23rd,  brought  me  a  letter  much  less  dispirited  :  the 
mission  was  to  Luxembourg.  His  adjoint  was  the  Colonel  Comte  de  Ma- 
zancourt,  his  aide-de-camp  M.  de  Premorel,  and  also  that  gentleman's  son. 
The  plan  was  to  collect  and  examine  all  the  soldiers  who  were  willing  to 
return  from  the  army  of  Bonaparte  to  that  of  Louis  XVIIL  Eleven  other 
general  officers  were  named  to  similar  posts,  all  on  frontier  towns,  for  the 
better  convenience  of  receiving  the  volunteers. 

On  the  24th  of  April  M.  d'Arblay  again  joined  me,  revived  by  his  na- 
tively martial  spirit,  and  pleased  to  be  employed  ! 

At  the  head  of  this  mission  stood  M.  le  General  de  Beurnonville. 

The  necessity  of  having  apartments  to  ourselves,  with  a  dining-room 
for  the  adjoint  and  the  aides-de-camp,  made  us  now  relinquish  our  pic -nic 
with  Madame  d'Henin  and  M.  de  Lally,  to  go  to  a  dwelling  in  the  Marche 
aux  Bois. 

April  26,  we  left  La  Rue  de  la  Montagne,  after,  on  my  part,  exactly  a 
month's  residence.  Our  new  apartments  were  au  premier,  and  commo- 
dious and  pleasant.  One  drawing-room  was  appropriated  solely  by  M. 
d'Arblay  for  his  military  friends  or  military  business  ;  the  other  was 
mine. 

Here  we  spent  together  seventeen  days  ;  and  not  to  harass  my  recollec- 
tions, I  will  simply  copy  what  I  find  in  my  ( Id  memorandum-book,  as  it 
was  written  soon  after  those  days  were  no  more : — "  Seventeen  days  I 
have  passed  with  my  best  friend  ;  and,  alas  !  passed  them  chiefly  in  sus- 
pense and  gnawing  inquietude,  covered  over  with  assumed  composure  ;  but 
they  have  terminated,  Heaven  be  praised  !  with  better  views,  with  softer 
calm,  and  fairer  hopes.  Heaven  realize  them  !  I  am  much  pleased  with 
his  companions.  M.  le  Comte  de  Mazancourt,  his  adjoint,  is  a  gay,  spi- 
rited, and  spirituel  young  man,  remarkably  well-bred,  and  gallantly  fond 
of  his  profession.  M.  de  Premorel,  the  aide-de-camp,  is  a  man  of  solid 
worth  and  of  delicate  honour,  and  he  is  a  descendant  of  Godefroy  de  Bou- 
illon. To  this  must  be  added,  that  he  is  as  poor  as  he  is  noble,  and  bears 
his  penury  with  the  gentlemanly  sentiment  of  feeling  it  distinct  from  dis- 
grace. He  is  married,  and  has  ten  or  eleven  children  :  he  resides  with  a 
most  deserving  wife,  a  woman  also  of  family,  on  a  small  farm,  which  he 
works  at  himself,  and  which  repays  him  by  its  produce.     For  many  days 
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ill  the  year,  potatoes,  he  told  me,  were  the  only  food  they  could  afford  for 
themselves  or  their  offspring  !  But  they  eat  them  with  the  proud  pleasure 
of  independence  and  of  honour  and  loyalty,  such  as  befits  their  high  ori- 
gins, always  to  serve,  or  be  served,  in  the  line  of  their  legal  princes.  As 
soon  as  Louis  XVIII.  was  established  on  his  throne,  M.  de  Premorel  made 
himself  known  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  who  placed  him  in  his  own 
company  in  the  Garde  du  Corps,  and  put  his  son  upon  the  supernumerary 
list " 

This  young  man  is  really  charming.  He  has  a  native  noblesse  of  air 
and  manner,  with  a  suavity  as  well  as  steadiness  of  serene  politeness,  that 
announce  the  Godefroy  blood  flowing  with  conscious  dignity  and  inborn 
courage  through  his  youthful  veins.  He  is  very  young,  but  tall  and  hand- 
some, and  speaks  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  as  if  already  he  were  chef 
defamille,  and  bound  to  sustain  and  protect  them.  I  delighted  to  lead  him 
to  talk  of  them,  and  the  conversation  on  that  subject  always  brightened 
him  into  joy  and  loquacity.  He  named  every  one  of  them  to  me  in  par- 
ticular repeatedly,  with  a  desire  I  should  know  them  individually,  and  a 
warm  hope  I  might  one  day  verify  his  representations. 

This  youth,  Alphonse,  and  his  father  dined  with  us  daily  at  this  period. 
All  the  mornings  were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  ensuing  expected 
campaign.  When,  however,  all  was  prepared,  and  the  word  of  command 
alone  was  waited  for  from  the  Marechal  Due  de  Feltre,  my  dearest  friend 
indulged  in  one  morning's  recreation,  which  proved  as  agreeable  as  any 
thing  at  such  a  period  could  be  to  a  mind  oppressed  like  mine.  He  deter- 
mined thatweshould  visit  the  Palais  deLachen,  which  had  been  the  dwelling 
assigned  as  the  palace  for  the  Empress  Josephine  by  Bonaparte  at  the  time 
of  his  divorce.  My  dearest  husband  drove  me  in  his  cabriolet,  and  the 
three  gentlemen  whom  he  invited  to  be  of  the  party  accompanied  us  on 
horseback.  The  drive,  the  day,  the  road,  the  views,  our  new  horses — all 
were  delightful,  and  procured  me  a  short  relaxation  from  the  foresight  of 
evil. 

The  palace  of  Lachen  was  at  this  moment  wholly  uninhabited,  and 
shown  to  us  by  some  common  servant.  It  is  situated  in  a  delicious  park 
a  VAnglaise^  and  with  a  taste,  a  polish,  and  an  elegance  that  clears  it 
from  the  charge  of  frippery  or  gaudiness,  though  its  ornaments  and  em- 
bellishments are  all  of  the  liveliest  gaiety.  There  is  in  some  of  the  apart- 
ments some  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  which  there  are  here  and  there  parts  and 
details  so  exquisitely  worked  that  I  could  have  "  hung  over  them  ena- 
moured." 

Previously  to  this  reviving  excursion  my  dearest  friend  had  driven  me 
occasionally  in  the  famous  alle  verte,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels 
consider  as  the  first  promenade  in  the  world  ;  but  it  by  no  means  an- 
swered to  such  praise  in  my  eyes  :  it  is  certainly  very  pretty,  but  too 
regular,  too  monotonous,  and  too  flat  to  be  eminently  beautiful,  though 
from  some  parts  the  most  distant  from  the  city  there  are  views  of  cottages 
and  hamlets  that  afford  great  pleasure.  - 

Our  last  entertainment  here  was  a  concert  in  the  public  and  fine  room 
appropriated  for  music  or  dancing.  The  celebrated  Madame  Catalani  had 
a  benefit,  at  which  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  was  present,  not,  how- 
ever, in  state,  though  not  incognita ;  and  the  king  of  warriors,  Marshal 
Lord  Wellington,  surrounded  by  his  staff  and  all  the  officers  and  first  per- 
sons here,  whether  Belgians,  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  or  English.  I 
looked  at  Lord  Wellington  watchfully,  and  was  charmed  with  every  turn 
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of  his  countenance,  with  his  noble  and  singular  physiognomy  and  his 
eagle  eye.  He  was  gay  even  to  sportiveness  all  the  evening,  conversing 
with  the  officers  around  him.  He  never  was  seated,  not  even  a  moment, 
though  I  saw  seats  vacated  to  offer  to  him  frequently.  He  seemed  en- 
thusiastically charmed  with  Catalan!,  ardently  applauding  whatsoever  she 
sung,  except  the  Rule  Britannia;  and  there,  with  sagacious  reserve,  he 
listened  in  utter  silence.  Who  ordered  it  I  know  not,  but  he  felt  it  was 
injudicious  in  every  country  but  our  own  to  give  out  a  chorus  of  '  Rule, 
Britannia  !     Britannia,  rule  the  Waves  !' 

And  when  an  encore  began  to  be  vociferated  from  his  officers,  he  in- 
stantly crushed  it  by  a  commanding  air  of  disapprobation,  and  thus  offered 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  magnificently  he  could  quit  his  convivial 
familiarity  for  imperious  dominion  when  occasion  might  call  for  the  trans- 
formation. 


When  the  full  order  arrived  from  Gand,  establishing  the  mission  of  M. 
d'Arblay  at  Luxembourg,  he  decided  upon  demanding  an  audience  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  thought  it  necessary  to  concert  his 
measures.  The  Duke  received  him  without  difficulty,  and  they  had  a 
conference  of  some  length,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  Grace  pro- 
mised to  prepare  Bliicher,  the  great  Prussian  general,  then  actually  at 
Luxembourg,  for  aiding  the  scheme. 

M.  d'Arblay  himself  also  wrote  to  Bliicher;  but  before  any  answer 
could  be  returned,  a  new  ordonnance  from  the  Due  de  Feltre  directed  M. 
d'Arblay  to  hasten  to  his  post  without  delay. 

May  13,  1815. — My  best  friend  left  me  to  begin  his  campaign  ;  left 
me,  by  melancholy  chance,  upon  his  birthday.  I  could  not  that  day  see 
a  human  being;  1  could  but  consecrate  it  to  thoughts  of  him  who  had  just 
quitted  me  ;  yet  who  from  me  never  was,  never  can  be,  mentally  absent ; 
and  to  our  poor  Alexander,  thus  inevitably,  yet  severely  cast  upon  himself. 

The  next  day  the  gentle  and  feeling  Madame  de  Beaufort  spent  the 
morning  with  me,  using  the  most  engaging  efforts  to  prevail  with  me  to 
dine  constantly  at  her  table,  and  to  accompany  her  in  a  short  time  to  her 
villa.  Without  any  charms,  personal  or  even  intellectual,  to  catch  or 
fascinate,  she  seemed  to  have  so  much  goodness  of  character,  that  1  could 
not  but  try  to  attach  myself  to  her,  and  accept  her  kindness  as  the  "  cordial 
drop"  to  make  the  cup  of  wo  of  my  sad  solitude  go  down ;  for  Madame 
d'Henin,  who,  to  equal  sensibility,  joined  the  finest  understanding,  was 
now  so  absorbed  in  politics  that  she  had  no  time  for  any  expansion  of 
sympathy.  She  came,  nevertheless,  to  see  me  in  the  evening,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  draw  me  again  into  human  life  !  And  her  kind  effort  so  far 
conquered  me,  that  I  called  upon  her  the  next  day,  and  met  Madame  de 
Vaudreuil,  for  whom  I  had  a  still  unexecuted  commission  from  the  Duchess- 
Dowager  of  Buccleuch,  upon  whom  I  had  waited  at  the  request  of  the 
Princesse  de  Chimay,  to  entreat  the  interest  of  her  Grace  with  the  Prince- 
Regent,  that  the  English  pension  accorded  to  the  Duchess  of  Fitzjames 
might  be  continued  to  the  Duke,  her  husband,  who  remained  a  ruined 
widower  with  several  children.  I  failed  in  my  attempt,  the  natural  answer 
being,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  granting  a  pension  to  a  foreigner 
who  resided  in  his  own  country  while  that  country  was  at  open  war  with 
the  land  whence  he  aspired  at  its  ohtention,  a  word  I  make  for  my  passing 
convenience.  I  exchanged  visits  also  with  Madame  de  le  Tour  du  Pin, 
the  truly  elegant,  accomplished,  and  high-bred  niece,  by  marriage,  of 
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Madame  la  Princesse  d'Henin.  Her  husband,  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  was 
at  that  time  at  Vienna,  forming  a  part  of  the  renowned  Congress,  by 
which  he  was  sent  to  La  Vendee ;  to  announce  there  the  resolution  of  the 
assembled  Sovereigns  to  declare  Bonaparte  an  outlaw,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  broken  the  conditions  of  his  accepted  abdication.  And  I  was 
discovered  and  visited  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Boursac,  one  of  the  first  officers 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  with  whom  he  was  then  at 
Brussels  ;  a  man  of  worth  and  cultivation.  At  Paris  he  visited  us  so 
often,  that  he  took  up  the  name  at  the  door  of  "  Le  Voisin,"  thinking  it 
more  safe  to  be  so  designated  than  to  pronounce  too  frequently  the  name 
of  a  known  adherent  to  the  Bourbons.  The  good  Madame  de  Maurville 
I  saw  often,  and  the  family  of  the  Boyds,  with  which  my  General  had 
engaged  me  to  quit  Brussels,  should  Brussels  become  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Protestant  church  was  here  open  to  me,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands  went  to  it  themselves,  with  their  family,  but  without 
the  smallest  state.  They  both  look  good,  but  too  meek  and  unimportant 
to  answer  to  the  representative  dignity  of  their  high  station,  of  which  they 
inspire  not  an  idea.  The  Prince  hereditary  was  there  also,  and  his  air 
was  rather  more  appropriate  to  his  rank,  though  utterly  unassuming. 
The  Princess  of  Orange  also,  the  King's  mother,  whose  demeanour  was 
perfectly  in  character  with  her  situation.  She  is  sister  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  to  the  Duchess  of  York.  The  Dutch  ladies  then  in  waiting 
were  even  comically  fearful  of  making  themselves  of  any  consequence, 
and  they  ran  skidding  down  the  aisle  of  the  chapel,  tip  tap,  tip  tap,  like 
frightened  hares,  making  no  sound  in  their  progress,  from  apprehension 
of  exciting  notice,  yet  looking  mean  rather  than  timid ;  as  their  Royal 
Mistress  looked  humble  rather  than  grateful,  in  bowing  her  way  down  the 
same  aisle.  I  thought  of  our  Princess  Charlotte,  and  how  little  her  high 
spirit  would  accord  with  such  obsequious  gentleness. 

I  had  no  application  to  make  for  a  ticket,  or  a  seat;  all  who  presented 
themselves  at  the  door  were  admitted  without  difficulty,  and  took  the  best 
place  vacant.  There  were  no  pews  for  the  congregation  at  large,  merely 
rows  of  forms  on  each  side  of  the  unadorned  edifice,  with  room  left  be- 
tween them  for  walking  down  to  enter  them,  and  to  proceed  to  the  altar. 

Brussels  in  general,  nevertheless,  was  then  inhabited  by  Catholics,  and 
Catholic  ceremonies  were  not  unfrequent.  In  particular,  la  Fete  Dieu 
was  kept  with  much  pomp,  and  a  procession  of  priests  paraded  the  streets, 
accompanied  by  images,  pictures,  paintings,  tapestry,  and  other  insignia 
of  outward  and  visible  worship;  and  the  windows  were  hung  with  carpets, 
and  rugs,  and  mats,  and  almost  with  rags,  to  prove  good  will,  at  least,  to 
what  they  deem  a  pious  show.  Ludicrous  circumstances  without  end  in- 
terrupted, or  marred  the  procession,  from  frequent  hard  showers,  during 
which  the  priests,  decorated  with  splendid  robes  and  petticoats,  and  orna- 
ments the  most  gaudy,  took  sudden  refuge  at  the  doors  of  the  houses  by 
which  they  were  passing,  and  great  cloths,  towels,  or  coarse  canvass,  were 
flung  over  the  consecrated  finery,  and  the  relics  were  swaddled  up  in  flan- 
nels, while  dirt,  splashes,  running,  scampering,  and  ludicrous  wrappings  up, 
broke  at  once  and  disfigured  the  procession.  Madame  de  Beaufort  offered 
to  take  me  to  see  all  that  was  curious  or  beautiful  in  Brussels ;  but  I  had 
not  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  consternation  at  this  new  separation  be- 
fore that  kind  new  friend  was  taken  dangerously  ill  of  a  pleurisy,  which  in 
a  very  short  time  deprived  her  of  life.  A  hard  blow  I  felt  this,  and  from  that 
time  I  thought  no  more  of  examining  this  celebrated  city ;  my  spirits,  al- 
ready oppressed,  were  utterly  sunk  ;  and  though  I  saw  not  unfrequently  my 
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dear  Madame  d'Henin,  and  also  Madame  la  Tour  du  Pin,  and  Madame 
Maurville,  I  only  twice  was  induced  to  join  in  any  social  meeting  at  the 
houses  of  any  of  them.  At  Madame  d'Henin's  1  saw  the  Marechal  Marmont, 
Due  de  Raguse,  and  M.  Mounier,  whom  I  had  known  when  he  was  private 
secretary  to  Bonaparte,  M.  Louis,  Ministre  de  Finance,  and  M.  L'Anglaise, 
Pere  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  Hombert  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  and  many  others ; 
but  with  no  intimacy,  for  politics  were  then  so  absorbing,  that  save  to  be  all 
on  fire  with  those  who  were  inflamed,  or  all  in  despair  with  those  who  were 
gloomy,  there  was  not  the  smallest  amity  in  any  intercourse.  At  Madame 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin's  I  kept  the  Fete  of  Madame  de  Maurville,  with  a  large 

and  pleasant  party ;  and  I  just  missed  meeting  the  famous  Lady  C 

L ,  who  had  been  there  at  dinner,  and  whom  I  saw,  however,  crossing 

the  Place  Royale,  from  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin's  to  the  Grand  Hotel ; 
dressed,  or  rather  not  dressed,  so  as  to  excite  universal  attention,  and  au- 
thorize every  boldness  of  staring,  from  the  General  to  the  lowest  soldier, 
among  the  military  groups  then  constantly  parading  La  Place, — for  she 
had  one  shoulder,  half  her  back,  and  all  her  throat  and  neck,  displayed  as 
if  at  the  call  of  some  statuary  for  modelling  a  heathen  goddess.  A  slight 
scarf  hung  over  the  other  shoulder,  and  the  rest  of  the  attire  was  of  ac- 
cordant lightness.  As  her  Ladyship  had  not  then  written,  and  was  not, 
therefore,  considered  as  one  apart,  from  being  known  as  an  eccentric  au- 
thoress, this  conduct  and  demeanour  excited  something  beyond  surprise, 
and  in  an  English  lady  provoked  censure,  if  not  derision,  upon  the  whole 
English  nation. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  to  Brussels,  M.  de  Lally  paid  me  a  long 
visit,  in  which  he  read  to  me  a  Farewell  to  Public  Life,  addressed  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  in  something  between  a  letter  and  a  memorial.  It  was  written 
with  all  the  spirit,  the  nobleness,  and  the  high  sentiment  belonging  to  his 
eloquence ;  yet  I  sincerely  regretted  his  resignation,  which  I  saw  was  the 
effect  of  some  disappointment ;  but  which  I  had  the  great  pleasure,  not 
very  long  afterwards,  to  find  relinquished,  in  consequence  of  which  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  useful,  as  he  was  always  the  most  exalted,  of  the 
diplomatic  orators. 

Another  visit  of  an  interest  that  came  yet  more  home  to  my  business  and 
bosom,  J.  received  from  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Luxembourg,  who  came  to  in- 
form me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  negotiating  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Prince  Blucher,  upon  raising-  a  royal  corps  to  accompany  their 
army  into  France,  should  the  expected  battle  lead  to  that  result ;  and  he 
desired  me  to  prepare  M.  d'Arblay,  should  such  be  the  case,  for  a  recall  from 
Treves,  that  he  might  resume  his  post  in  the  body-guards  belonging  to  the 
Compagnie  de  Luxembourg.  He  spoke  of  my  beloved  in  terms  of  such 
high  consideration,  and  with  expressions  so  amiable  of  regard  and  esteem, 
that  he  won  my  heart.  He  could  by  no  means,  he  said,  be  again  under 
active  military  orders,  and  consent  to  lose  so  distinguished  an  officer  from 
his  corps.  I  had  formerly  met  the  Duke  in  Paris,  at  Madame  de  Laval's; 
and  he  had  honoured  me  with  a  visit  chez  moi  immediately  after  my  return 
from  England :  and  in  consequence  of  those  meetings,  and  of  his  real 
friendship  for  M.  d'Arblay,  he  now  spoke  to  me  with  the  unreserved  trust 
due  to  a  tried  confidante  in  case  of  peril  and  urgency.  He  stayed  with  me 
nearly  two  hours — for  when  once  the  heart  ventured  to  open  itself  upon 
the  circumstances,  expectations,  or  apprehensions  of  that  eventful  period, 
subjects,  opinions,  and  feelings  pressed  forward  with  such  eagerness  for 
discussion,  that  those  who  upon  such  conditions  met,  found  nothing  so  dif- 
ficult as  to  separate. 
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I  wrote  instantly  to  M.  d'Arblay  ,*  but  the  Due's  plan  proved  abortive, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Bliicher  refused  all  sanction  to  the 
junction  of  a  French  army  with  that  of  the  allies.  They  thought,  per- 
haps— and  perhaps  justly,  that  by  entering  France  with  natives  against 
natives,  they  might  excite  a  civil  war,  more  difficult  to  conduct  than  that 
of  only  foreigners  against  foreigners. 

Suspense,  during  all  this  period,  was  frightfully  mistress  of  the  mind; 
nothing  was  known,  every  thing  was  imagined.  The  two  great  interests 
that  were  at  war,  the  Bourbonists  and  Bonapartists,  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  factions,  or  rather  fractions,  without  end,  and  all  that  was 
kept  invariably  and  on  both  sides  alive  was  expectation.  Wanderers,  de- 
serters, or  captives,  from  France,  arrived  daily  at  Brussels,  all  with  vary- 
ing news  of  the  state  of  that  empire,  and  of  the  designs  of  Bonaparte 
amongst  them.  The  Chevalier  d'Argy  made  me  a  visit,  to  deliver  me  a 
letter  from  M.  de  Premorel,  for  M.  d'Arblay.  This  gentleman  was  just 
escaped  from  Sedan,  in  the  disguise  of  a  paysan,  and  assisted  by  a  pay- 
sanne^  belonging  to  his  family.  She  conducted  him  through  by-paths 
and  thick  forests,  that  she  new  to  be  least  frequented  by  the  troops,  police, 
or  custom-house  officers  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  going  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  King,  Louis  XVIII.  I  had  much  interesting  public  news  from 
M.  d'Argy  ;  but  I  pass  by  all  now  except  personal  detail,  as  I  write  but 
for  my  nearest  friends;  and  all  that  was  then  known  of  public  occurrence 
has  long  been  stale. 

About  this  time  I  made  myself  some  happiness  in  witnessing  that  of 
Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  and  of  Madame  d'Henin,  in  the  safe  return  of 
M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  from  his  perilous  undertaking  in  La  Vendee,  of  an- 
nouncing the  outlawry  of  Bonaparte.  His  life  had  been  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  and  he  owed  his  escape  from  fearful  captivity  at  least,  to 
the  private  good  services  of  the  famous  General,  Marechal  Massena. 

During  this  melancholy  period,  when  leisure,  till  now  a  delight,  became 
a  burden  to  me,  I  could  not  call  my  faculties  into  any  species  of  intellec- 
tual service  ;  all  was  sunk,  was  annihilated  in  the  overpowering  predomi- 
nance of  anxiety  for  the  coming  event.  I  endured  my  suspense  only  by 
writing  to  or  hearing  from  him  who  was  its  object.  All  my  next  dear 
connexions  were  well.  I  heard  from  them  satisfactorily,  and  I  was  also 
engaged  in  frequent  correspondence  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whose 
letters  are  charming,  not  only  from  their  vivacity,  their  frankness,  and 
condescension,  but  from  a  peculiarity  of  manner,  the  result  of  having 
mixed  little  with  the  world,  that,  joined  to  great  fertility  of  fancy,  gives  a 
something  so  singular  and  so  genuine  to  her  style  of  writing,  as  to  render 
her  letters  desirable  and  interesting,  independent  of  the  sincere  and  most 
merited  attachment  which  their  gracious  kindness  inspires. 

I  subscribed  to  the  best  library,  and  obtained  some  books  of  amuse- 
ment to  endeavour  to  dissipate  my  lonely  hours — but  I  had  no  success, 
save  in  a  History  of  La  Belgique,  by  Dewitz,  and  that,  as  it  treated  not 
only  of  Brussels,  which  I  inhabited  in  person,  but  also  of  Triers.^  which 
I  inhabited  in  heart  and  imagination,  drew  me  from  my  reveries,  and  en- 
gaged me  in  making  an  abridgment  from  it,  which  I  meant  for  my  best 
friend — but  which  I  never  looked  over,  nor  have  even  thought  of  till  this 
moment,  from  the  weight  of  cares,  sorrows,  and  anxieties,  which  absorbed 
my  feelings  and  faculties. 
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I  come  now  to  busier  scenes,  and  to  my  sojourn  at  Brussels  during  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  most  famous  campaigns  upon  record  ;  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  upon  which,  in  great  measure,  hung  the  fate  of 
Europe. 

Yet  upon  reflection,  I  will  write  no  account  of  these  great  events, 
which  have  been  detailed  so  many  hundred  times,  and  so  many  hundred 
ways,  as  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  upon  them  ;  I  will  simply  write  the 
narrative  of  my  own  history  at  that  awful  period. 

I  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  confused  noises  in  the 
house,  and  running  up  and  down  stairs.  I  listened  attentively,  but  heard 
no  sound  of  voices,  and  soon  all  was  quiet.  I  then  concluded  the  persons 
who  resided  in  the  apartments  on  the  second  floor,  over  my  head,  had  re- 
turned home  late,  and  I  tried  to  fall  asleep  again. 

I  succeeded  ;  but  I  was  again  awakened  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Friday,  16th  June,  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle-horn  in  the  Marche 
aux  Bois  ;  I  started  up,  and  opened  the  window.  But  I  only  perceived 
some  straggling  soldiers,  hurrying  in  different  directions,  and  saw  lights 
gleaming  from  some  of  the  chambers  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  all  ■  again 
was  soon  still,  and  my  own  dwelling  in  profound  silence,  and  therefore  I 
concluded  there  had  been  some  disturbance  in  exchanging  sentinels  at  the 
various  posts,  which  was  already  appeased;  and  I  retired  once  more  to 
my  pillow,  and  remained  till  my  usual  hour. 

I  was  finishing,  however,  a  letter  for  my  best  friend,  when  my  break- 
fast was  brought  in,  at  my  then  customary  time  of  eight  o'clock  ;  and,  as 
mistakes  and  delays  and  miscarriages  of  letters  had  caused  me  much  un- 
necessary misery,  I  determined  to  put  what  I  was  then  writing  in  the  post 
myself,  and  set  off  with  it  the  moment  it  was  sealed. 

In  my  way  back  from  the  Post-office,  my  ears  were  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  military  music,  and  my  eyes  equally  struck  with  the  sight  of  a 
body  of  troops  marching  to  its  measured  time.  But  I  soon  found  that 
what  I  had  supposed  to  be  an  occasionally  passing  troop,  was  a  complete 
corps  ;  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  bag  and  baggage,  with  all  its  officers 
in  full  uniform,  and  that  uniform  was  black. 

This  gloomy  hue  gave  an  air  so  mournful  to  the  procession  that,  know- 
ing its  destination  for  battle,  I  contemplated  it  with  an  aching  heart.  On 
inquiry,  I  learned  it  was  the  army  of  Brunswick.  How  much  deeper  yet 
had  been  my  heartache  had  I  foreknown  that  nearly  all  those  brave  men, 
thus  marching  on  in  gallant  though  dark  array,  with  their  valiant  royal 
chief  at  their  head,  the  nephew  of  my  own  king,  George  the  Third,  were 
amongst  the  first  destined  victims  to  this  dreadful  contest,  and  that  neither 
the  chief,  nor  the  greater  part  of  his  warlike  associates,  would,  within  a 
few  short  hours,  breathe  again  the  vital  air ! 

My  interrogations  were  answered  with  brevity,  yet  curiosity  was  all 
awake  and  all  abroad  ;  for  the  procession  lasted  some  hours.  Not  a  door 
but  was  open  ;  not  a  threshold  but  was  crowded,  and  not  a  window  of  the 
many-windowed  Gothic,  modern,  frightful,  handsome,  quaint,  disfigured, 
fantastic,  or  lofty  mansions  that  diversify  the  large  market-place  of  Brus- 
sels, but  was  occupied  by  lookers  on.  Placidly,  indeed,  they  saw  the 
warriors  pass ;  no  kind  greeting  welcomed  their  arrival ;  no  warm  wishes 
followed  them  to  combat.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  the 
slightest  symptom  of  dissatisfaction ;  yet  even  while  standing  thus  in  the 
midst  of  them,  an  unheeded,  yet  observant  stranger,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  discern,  with  any  solidity  of  conviction,  whether  the  Belgians  were, 
at  heart,  Bourbonists  or  Bonapartists.     The  Bonapartists,  however,  were 
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in  general  the  most  open,  for  the  opinion  on  both  sides,  alike  with  good 
will  and  with  ill,  was  nearly  universal  that  Bonaparte  was  invincible. 

Still,  I  knew  not,  dreamt  not,  that  the  campaign  was  already  opened ; 
that  Bonaparte  had  broken  into  La  Belgique  on  the  15th,  and  had  taken 
Charleroi ;  though  it  was  news  undoubtedly  spread  all  over  Brussels  ex- 
cept to  my  lonely  self.  My  own  disposition,  at  this  period,  to  silence  and 
retirement,  was  too  congenial  with  the  taciturn  habits  of  my  hosts  to  be 
by  them  counteracted,  and  they  suffered  me,  therefore,  to  return  to  my 
home  as  I  had  quitted  it,  with  a  mere  usual  and  civil  salutation ;  while 
themselves  and  their  house  were  evidently  continuing  their  common  avo- 
cations with  their  common  composure.  Surely  our  colloquial  use  of  the 
word  Phlegm  must  be  derived  from  the  character  of  the  FLEMings, 

The  important  tidings  now,  however,  burst  upon  me  in  sundry  direc- 
tions. The  Princess  d'Henin,  Colonel  de  Beaufort,  Madame  de  Maurville, 
the  Boyd  family,  all,  with  intelligence  of  the  event,  joined  offers  of  ser- 
vice, and  invitations  to  reside  with  them  during  this  momentous  contest, 
should  I  prefer  such  protection  to  remaining  alone  at  such  a  crisis. 

What  a  day  of  confusion  and  alarm  did  we  all  spend  on  the  17th  !  In 
"my  heart  the  whole  time  was  Treves  !  Treves  !  Treves  !  That  day,  and 
June  18th,  I  passed  in  hearing  the  cannon  !  Good  Heaven  !  what  inde- 
scribable horror  to  be  so  near  the  field  of  slaughter !  such  I  call  it,  for  the 
preparation  to  the  ear  by  the  tremendous  sound  was  soon  followed  by  its 
fullest  effect,  in  the  view  of  the  wounded,  the  bleeding  martyrs  to  the  for- 
midable contention  that  was  soon  to  terminate  the  history  of  the  war.  And 
hardly  more  afflicting  was  this  disabled  return  from  the  battle,  than  the 
sight  of  the  continually  pouring  forth  ready-armed  and  vigorous  victims 
that  marched  past  my  windows  to  meet  similar  destruction. 

Accounts  from  the  field  of  battle  arrived  hourly ;  sometimes  directly 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  and  to  some 
other  ladies  who  had  near  relations  in  the  combat,  and  which,  by  their 
means,  were  circulated  in  Brussels ;  and  at  other  times  from  such  as  con- 
veyed those  amongst  the  wounded  Belgians,  whose  misfortunes  were  in- 
flicted near  enough  to  the  skirts  of  the  spots  of  action,  to  allow  of  their 
being  dragged  away  by  their  hovering  countrymen  to  the  city ;  the  spots, 
I  say,  of  action,  for  the  far-famed  battle  of  Waterloo  was  preceded  by 
three  days  of  partial  engagements. 

During  this  period,  I  spent  my  whole  time  in  seeking  intelligence,  and 
passing  from  house  to  house  of  the  associates  of  my  distress,  or  receiving 
them  in  mine. 

Ten  times,  at  least,  I  crossed  over  to  Madame  d'Henin,  discussing  plans 
and  probabilities,  and  interchanging  hopes  and  fears.  T  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  morning  with  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  who  was  now 
returned  from  Gand,  where  Louis  XVIIL  supported  his  suspense  and  his 
danger  with  a  coolness  and  equanimity  which,  when  the  eclat  surrounding 
the  glory  of  his  daring  and  great  opponent  shall  no  longer  by  its  overpow- 
ering resplendence  keep  all  around  it  in  the  shade,  will  carry  him  down  to 
posterity  as  the  monarch  precisely  formed,  by  the  patient  good  sense,  the 
enlightened  liberality,  and  the  immovable  composure  of  his  character,  to 
meet  the  perilous  perplexities  of  his  situation,  and  if  he  could  not  combat 
them  with  the  vigour  and  genius  of  a  hero,  to  sustain  them  at  least  with 
the  dignity  of  a  prince. 

Madame  d'Henin  and  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  projected  retreating  to 
Gand,  should  the  approach  of  the  enemy  be  unchecked  ;  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  protection  as  might  be  obtained  from  seeking  it  under  the 
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wing  of  Louis  XVIII.  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  had,  I  believe,  remained  there 
with  his  Majesty. 

M.  de  Lally  and  the  Boyds  inclined  to  Antwerp,  where  they  might 
safely  await  the  fate  of  Brussels,  near  enough  for  returning,  should  it 
weather  the  storm,  yet  within  reach  of  vessels  to  waft  them  to  the  British 
shores  should  it  be  lost. 

Should  this  last  be  the  fatal  termination,  I,  of  course,  had  agreed  to  join 
the  party  of  the  voyage,  and  resolved  to  secure  my  passport,  that,  while  I 
waited  to  the  last  moment,  I  might  yet  be  prepared  for  a  hasty  retreat. 

I  applied  for  a  passport  to  Colonel  Jones,  to  whom  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  deputed  the  military  command  of  Brussels  in  his  absence;  but 
he  was  unwilling  to  sanction  an  evacuation  of  Brussels  which  he  deemed 
premature.  It  was  not,  he  said,  for  us,  the  English,  to  spread  alarm,  or 
prepare  for  an  overthrow  :  he  had  not  sent  away  his  own  wife  or  children, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  but  victory  would  repay  his  confidence. 

I  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced  ;  the  event  was  yet  uncertain,  and  my 
stake  was,  with  respect  to  earthly  happiness,  my  existence. 

A  compromise  occurred  to  me,  which  suggested  my  dispensing  with  a 
new  passport,  and  contenting  myself  with  obtaining  his  signature  to  my 
old  one,  accorded  by  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt.  He  could  not  refuse  to 
sign  it :  and  we  then  separated.  I  promised  him  nevertheless  that  I  would 
remain  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  I  meant  no  other. 

I  was  now  better  satisfied,  though  by  no  means  at  ease. 

Yet  the  motive  of  Colonel  Jones  was,  that  all  should  yield  to  the  glory 
of  the  British  arms,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  I  had  the  less 
right  to  be  surprised,  from  the  dreadful  soldier's  speech  I  had  heard  him 
utter  when  I  first  saw  him,  to  the  Princess  d'Henin :  complaining  of  the 
length  of  time  that  was  wasted  in  inaction,  and  of  the  inactivity  and  tame- 
ness  of  the  Bourbons,  he  exclaimed,  "  We  want  blood,  Madam !  what  we 
want  is  blood ! — " 
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State  of  public  feeling  in  Brussels — Wounded  officers  from  the  field  of  Waterloo — The 
18th  of  June — Preparations  of  Madame  d'Arblay  for  instant  flight — Contradictory 

reports — A  prisoner  of  war — A  false  alarm — The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  battle 

News  of  victory — The  wounded  in  Brussels — French  prisoners — Fears  of  contagion 
in  Bussels  from  the  immense  number  of  wounded  brought  into  the  city — Humanity 
of  Madame  d'Arblay  to  the  wounded — Congratulations  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
— Te  Deum  for  the  victory  at  the  Protestant  chapel — Appearance  of  the  wounded 
Prince  of  Orange — News  of  the  re-enthronement  of  Louis  XVIII. — Suggestions  on 
a  natural  style  in  epistolary  writing — Personal  expenditure — Madame  d'Arblay's  re- 
capitulation of  late  events  to  her  son — Account  of  the  French  King's  recent  flight 
from  Paris  on  the  approach  of  Bonaparte — Anticipated  collision  of  the  Garde  Impe- 
riale  and  the  Gardes  du  Corps — Serious  illness  of  M  d'Arblay  in  consequence  of 
his  laborious  services — Marshal  Bliicher's  letter  to  M.  d'Arblay. 

I  FOUND  upon  again  going  my  rounds  for  information,  that  though  news 
was  arriving  incessantly  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  the  details 
always  varying,  Bonaparte  was  always  advancing.  All  the  people  of  Brus- 
sels  lived  in  the  streets.     Doors  seemed  of  no  use,  for  they  were  never 
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shut.  The  individuals,  when  they  re-entered  their  houses,  only  resided  at 
the  windows  :  so  that  the  whole  population  of  the  city  seemed  constantly 
in  public  view.  Not  only  business  as  well  as  society  was  annihilated,  but 
even  every  species  of  occupation.  All  of  which  we  seemed  capable  was, 
to  inquire,  or  to  relate,  to  speak  or  to  hear.  Yet  no  clamour,  no  wrang- 
ling, nor  even  debate  was  intermixed  with  either  question  or  answer :  cu- 
riosity, though  incessant,  was  serene  ;  the  faces  were  all  monotony,  though 
the  tidings  were  all  variety. 

I  could  attribute  this  only  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  inha- 
bitants had  been  habituated  to  change  both  of  masters  and  measures,  and 
to  their  finding  that,  upon  an  average,  they  neither  lost  nor  gained  by  such 
successive  revolutions.  And  to  this  must  be  joined  their  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting, be  it  what  it  might,  to  the  result.  This  mental  consciousness  pro- 
bably kept  their  passions  in  order,  and  crushed  all  the  impulses  by  which 
hope  or  fear  is  excited.  No  love  of  liberty  buoyed  up  resistance ;  no  views 
of  independence  brightened  their  imagination  ;  and  they  bore  even  sus- 
pense with  the  calm  of  apparent  philosophy,  and  an  exterior  of  placid  in- 
difference. 

The  first  intelligence  Madame  d'Henin  now  gave  me  was,  that  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  Extraordinary,  M.  le  Comte  de  Vincent,  had  been  wounded 
close  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  that  he  was  just  brought 
back  in  a  litter  to  her  hotel.  As  she  was  much  acquainted  with  him,  she 
desired  me  to  accompany,  her  in  making  her  personal  inquiries.  No  one 
now  sent  servants,  cards  or  messages,  where  there  was  any  serious  inte- 
rest in  a  research.  There  v/as  too  much  eagerness  to  bear  delay,  and 
ceremony  and  etiquette  always  fly  from  distress  and  from  business. 

Le  Comte  de  Vincent,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  had  been  hurt  only 
in  the  hand ;  but  this  wound  afterwards  proved  more  serious  than  at  first 
was  apprehended,  threatening,  for  many  weeks,  either  gangrene  or  ampu- 
tation. 

News,  however,  far  more  fatal  struck  our  ears  soon  after :  the  gallant 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  killed !  and  by  a  shot  close  also  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ! 

The  report  now  throughout  Brussels  was  that  the  two  mighty  chiefs, 
Bonaparte  and  Wellington,  were  almost  constantly  in  view  of  each  other. 

But  what  a  day  was  the  next — June  ISth — the  greatest,  perhaps,  in  its 
result,  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain. 

My  slumbers  having  been  tranquillized  by  the  close  of  the  17th,  I  was 
calmly  reposing,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  feet  abruptly  en- 
tering my  drawing-room.  I  started,  and  had  but  just  time  to  see  by  my 
watch  that  it  was  only  six  o'clock,  when  a  rapping  at  my  bedroom  door 
so  quick  as  to  announce  as  much  trepidation  as  it  excited,  made  me  slip  on 
a  lono-  kind  of  domino  always,  in  those  times,  at  hand,  to  keep  me  ready 
for  encountering  surprise,  and  demand  what  was  the  matter  ?  "  Open 
your  door !  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose !"  was  the  answer,  in  the  voice 
of  Miss  Ann  Boyd.  I  obeyed,  in  great  alarm,  and  saw  that  pretty  and 
pleasing  young  woman,  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Boyd,  who  remembered 
having  known  and  played  with  me  when  we  were  both  children,  and  whom 
I  had  met  with  at  Passy,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years.  They 
both  eagerly  told  me  that  all  their  new  hopes  had  been  overthrown  by 
better  authenticated  news,  and  that  I  must  be  with  them  by  eight  o'clock, 
to  proceed  to  the  wharf,  and  set  sail  for  Antwerp,  whence  we  must  sail  on 
for  England,  should  the  taking  of  Brussels  by  Bonaparte  endanger  Antwerp 
also. 
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To  send  off  a  few  lines  to  the  post,  with  my  direction  at  Antwerp,  to 
pack  and  to  pay,  was  ail  that  I  could  attempt,  or  even  desire ;  for  I  had 
not  less  time  than  appetite  for  thinking  of  breakfast.  My  host  and  my 
maid  carried  my  small  package,  and  1  arrived  before  eight  in  the  Rue 
d'Assault.  We  set  off  for  the  wharf  on  foot,  not  a  fiacre  or  chaise  being 
procurable.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boyd,  five  or  six  of  their  family,  a  governess, 
and  I  believe  some  servants,  with  bearers  of  our  baggage,  made  our  party. 

Though  the  distance  was  short,  the  walk  was  long,  because  rugged, 
dirty,  and  melancholy.  Now  and  then  we  heard  a  growling  noise,  like 
distant  thunder,  but  far  more  dreadful. 

When  we  had  got  about  a  third  part  of  the  way,  a  heavy  rumbling  sound 
made  us  stop  to  listen.  It  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  and  we 
soon  found  that  we  were  followed  by  innumerable  carriages,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  persons. 

All  was  evidently  military,  but  of  so  gloomy,  taciturn,  and  forbidding  a 
description,  that  when  we  were  overtaken  we  had  not  courage  to  offer  a 
question  to  any.  passer-by.  Had  we  been  as  certain  that  they  belonged  to 
the  enemy  as  we  felt  convinced  that,  thus  circumstanced,  they  must  belong 
to  our  own  interests,  we  could  not  have  been  awed  more  effectually  into 
silent  passiveness,  so  decisively  repelling  to  inquiry  was  every  aspect.  In 
truth,  at  that  period,  when  every  other  hour  changed  the  current  of  expec- 
tation, no  one  could  be  inquisitive  without  the  risk  of  passing  for  a  spy, 
nor  communicative  without  the  hazard  of  being  suspected  as  a  traitor. 

Arrived  at  the  wharf,  Mr.  Boyd  pointed  out  to  us  our  barge,  which 
seemed  fully  ready  for  departure ;  but  the  crowd  already  come  and  still 
coming  so  incommoded  us,  that  Mr.  Boyd  desired  we  would  enter  a  large 
inn,  and  wait  till  he  could  speak  with  the  master,  and  arrange  our  luggage 
and  places.  We  went,  therefore,  into  a  spacious  room  and  ordered  break- 
fast, when  the  room  was  entered  by  a  body  of  military  men  of  all  sorts; 
but  we  were  suffered  to  keep  our  ground  till  Mr.  Boyd  came  to  inform  us 
that  we  must  all  decamp ! 

Confounded,  but  without  any  interrogatory,  we  vacated  the  apartment, 
and  Mr.  Boyd  conducted  us  not  to  the  barge,  not  to  the  wharf,  but  to  the 
road  back  to  Brussels  ;  telling  us,  in  an  accent  of  depression,  that  he  feared 
all  was  lost — that  Bonaparte  was  advancing — that  his  point  was  decidedly 
Brussels — and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  sent  orders  that  all  the 
magazines,  the  artillery,  and  the  warlike  stores  of  every  description,  and 
all  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  the  sick,  should  be  immediately  removed 
to  Antwerp.  For  this  purpose  he  had  issued  directions  that  every  barge, 
every  boat  should  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  that  everything 
of  value  should  be  conveyed  away,  the  hospitals  emptied,  and  Brussels 
evacuated. 

If  this  intelligence  filled  us  with  the  most  fearful  alarm,  how  much  more 
affrighting  still  was  the  sound  of  cannon  which  next  assailed  our  ears ! 
The  dread  reverberation  became  louder  and  louder  as  we  proceeded. 
Every  shot  tolled  to  our  imaginations  the  death  of  myriads;  and  the  con- 
viction that  the  destruction  and  devastation  were  so  near  us,  with  the  pro- 
bability that  if  all  attempt  at  escape  should  prove  abortive,  we  might  be 
personally  involved  in  the  carnage,  gave  us  sensations  too  awful  for  verbal 
expression  ;  we  could  only  gaze  and  tremble,  listen  and  shudder. 

Yet,  strange  to  relate!  on  re-entering  the  city,  all  seemed  quiet  and 
tranquil  as  usual!  and  though  it  was  in  this  imminent  and  immediate  dan- 
ger of  being  invested,  and  perhaps  pillaged,  I  saw  no  outward  mark  of  dis- 
tress or  disturbance,  or  even  of  hurry  or  curiosity. 
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Having  re-lodged  us  in  the  Rue  d'AssauIt,  Mr.  Boyd  tried  to  find  some 
land  carnage  for  our  removal.  But  not  only  every  chaise  had  been  taken, 
and  every  diligence  secured;  the  cabriolets,  the  caleches,  nay,  the  wagons 
and  the  carts,  and  every  species  of  caravan,  had  been  seized  for  military 
service.  And,  after  the  utmost  efforts  he  could  make,  in  every  kind  of 
w^y,  he  told  us  we  must  wait  the  chances  of  the  day,  for  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  escape  from  Brussels  either  by  land  or  water. 

Remedy  there  was  none  ;  nor  had  we  any  other  resource ;  we  were  fain, 
therefore,  quietly  to  submit.  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  assured  me  that,  though 
no  land  carriage  was  likely  to  find  horses  during  this  furious  contest,  he 
had  been  promised  the  return  of  a  barge  for  the  next  morning,  if  he  and 
his  party  would  be  at  the  wharf  by  six  o'clock. 

We  all  therefore  agreed  that,  if  we  were  spared  any  previous  calamity, 
we  would  set  out  for  the  wharf  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  accepted  their  invita- 
tion to  be  with  them  in  the  evening,  and  spend  the  night  at  their  house. 

We  then  separated ;  I  was  anxious  to  get  home,  to  watch  the  post,  and 
to  write  to  Treves. 

My  reappearance  produced  no  effect  upon  my  hosts ;  they  saw  my  re- 
turn with  the  same  placid  civility  that  they  had  seen  my  departure. 

But  even  apathy,  or  equanimity, — which  shall  I  call  it  ? — like  theirs 
was  now  to  be  broken ;  I  was  seated  at  my  bureau  and  writing,  when  a 
loud  "  hurrah  !"  reached  my  ears  from  some  distance,  while  the  daughter 
of  my  host,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen,  gently  opening  my  door,  said  the 
fortune  of  the  day  had  suddenly  turned,  and  that  Bonaparte  was  taken 
prisoner. 

At  the  same  time  the  "  hurrah  !"  came  nearer.  I  flew  to  the  window ; 
my  host  and  hostess  came  also,  crying,  "  Bonaparte  est  pris!  le  voila! 
le  voila  /" 

I  then  saw,  on  a  noble  war-horse  in  full  equipment,  a  general  in  the 
splendid  uniform  of  France;  but  visibly  disarmed,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
tied  to  his  horse,  or,  at  least,  held  on,  so  as  to  disable  him  from  making 
any  effort  to  gallop  it  off,  and  surrounded,  preceded,  and  followed  by  a 
crew  of  roaring  wretches,  who  seemed  eager  for  the  moment  when  he 
should  be  lodged  where  they  had  orders  to  conduct  him,  that  they  might 
unhorse,  strip,  pillage  him,  and  divide  the  spoil. 

His  high,  feathered,  glittering  helmet  he  had  pressed  down  as  low  as  he 
could  on  his  forehead,  and  I  could  not  discern  his  face ;  but  I  was  instantly 
certain  he  was  not  Bonaparte,  on  finding  the  whole  commotion  produced 
by  the  rifling  crew  above  mentioned,  which,  though  it  might  be  guided, 
probably,  by  some  subaltern  officer,  who  might  have  the  captive  in  charge, 
had  left  the  field  of  battle  at  a  moment  when  none  other  could  be  spared, 
as  all  the  attendant  throng  were  evidently  amongst  the  refuse  of  the  army 
followers. 

I  was  afterwards  informed  that  this  unfortunate  general  was  the  Count 
Lobau.  He  met  with  singular  consideration  during  his  captivity  in  the 
Low  Countries,  having  thence  taken  to  himself  a  wife.  That  wife  I  had 
met  when  last  in  Paris,  at  a  ball  given  by  Madame  la  Princesse  de 
Beauvau.  She  was  quite  young,  and  extremely  pretty,  and  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  laughing,  chatting  the  whole  evening,  chiefly  with  the  fat  and 
merry,  good-humoured  Duchesse  de  Feltre  (Madame  la  Marechale  Clarke); 
and  her  husband,  high  in  office,  in  fame,  and  in  favour,  was  then  absent 
on  some  official  duty. 

The  dearth  of  any  positive  news  from  the  field  of  battle,  even  in  the 
heart  of  Brussels,  at  this  crisis,  when  every  thing  that  was  dear  and 
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valuable  to  either  party  was  at  stake,  was  at  one  instant  nearly  distracting 
in  its  torturing  suspense  to  the  wrung  nerves,  and  at  another  insensibly 
blunted  them  into  a  kind  of  amalgamation  with  the  Belgic  philosophy.  At 
certain  houses,  as  well  as  at  public  offices,  news,  I  doubt  not  arrived ;  but 
no  means  were  taken  to  promulgate  it ;  no  gazettes,  as  in  London,  no 
bulletins,  as  in  Paris,  were  cried  about  the  streets ;  we  were  all  left  at 
once  to  our  conjectures  and  our  destinies. 

The  delusion  of  victory  vanished  into  a  merely  passing  advantage,  as  I 
gathered  from  the  earnest  researches  into  which  it  led  me ;  and  evil  only 
met  all  ensuing  investigation ;  retreat  and  defeat  were  the  words  in  every 
mouth  around  me !  The  Prussians,  it  was  asserted,  were  completely 
vanquished  on  the  15th,  and  the  English  on  the  16th,  while  on  the  day 
just  passed,  the  17th,  a  day  of  continual  fighting  and  bloodshed,  drawn 
battles  on  both  sides  left  each  party  proclaiming  what  neither  party  could 
prove — success. 

It  was  Sunday  ,*  but  Church  service  was  out  of  the  question,  though 
never  were  prayers  more  frequent,  more  fervent.  Form,  indeed,  they 
could  not  have,  nor  union,  while  constantly  expecting  the  enemy  with  fire 
and  sword  at  the  gates.  Who  could  enter  a  place  of  worship,  at  the  risk 
of  makincr  it  a  scene  of  slaughter?  But  who,  also,  in  circumstances  so 
awful,  could  require  the  exhortation  of  a  priest  or  the  example  of  a  con- 
gregation, to  stimulate  devotion?  No  !  in  those  fearful  exigencies,  where, 
in  the  full  vigour  of  health,  strength,  and  life's  freshest  resources,  we  seem 
destined  to  abruptly  quit  this  mortal  coil,  we  need  no  spur — all  is  sponta- 
neous ;  and  the  soul  is  unshackled. 

Not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  I  been  restored  to  my  sole 
occupation  of  solace,  before  I  was  again  interrupted  and  startled  ;  but  not 
as  on  the  preceding  occasion  by  riotous  shouts ;  the  sound  was  a  howl, 
violent,  loud,  aifrighting,  and  issuing  from  many  voices.  I  ran  to  the 
window,  and  saw  the  Marche  aux  Bois  suddenly  filling  with  a  populace, 
pouring  in  from  all  its  avenues,  and  hurrying  on  rapidly,  and  yet  as  if 
unconscious  in  what  direction ;  while  women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
or  clinging  to  their  clothes,  ran  screaming  out  of  doors  ;  and  cries,  though 
not  a  word  was  ejaculated,  filled  the  air,  and  from  every  house,  I  saw 
windows  closing,  and  shutters  fastening ;  all  this,  though  long  in  writing, 
was  presented  to  my  eyes  in  a  single  moment,  and  was  followed  in 
another  by  a  burst  into  my  apartment,  to  announce  that  the  French  were 
come  ! 

I  know  not  even  who  made  this  declaration;  my  head  was  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  person  who  made  it  scarcely  entered  the  room  and  was 
gone. 

How  terrific  was  this  moment !  My  perilous  situation  urged  me  to 
instant  flight ;  and,  without  waiting  to  speak  to  the  people  of  the  house,  I 
crammed  my  papers  and  money  into  a  basket,  and  throwing  on  a  shawl 
and  bonnet,  I  flew  down  stairs  and  out  of  doors. 

My  intention  was  to  go  to  the  Boyds,  to  partake,  as  I  had  engaged, 
their  fate  ;  but  the  crowd  were  all  issuing  from  the  way  I  must  have 
turned  to  have  gained  the  Rue  d'Assault,  and  I  thought,  therefore,  I  might 
be  safer  with  Madame  de  Maurville,  who,  also,  not  being  English,  might 
be  less  obnoxious  to  the  Bonapartists.  To  la  Rue  de  la  Montagne  I 
hurried,  in  consequence,  my  steps  crossing  and  crossed  by  an  affrighted 
multitude ;  but  I  reached  it  in  safety,  and  she  received  me  with  an 
hospitable  welcome.  I  found  her  calm,  and  her  good  humour  undisturbed. 
Inured  to  revolutions,  under  which  she  had  smarted  so  as  she  could 
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smart  no  more,  from  the  loss  of  all  those  who  had  been  the  first  objects 
of  her  solicitude,  a  husband  and  three  sons !  she  was  now  hardened  in  her 
feelings  upon  public  events,  though  her  excellent  heart  was  still  affectionate 
and  zealous  for  the  private  misfortunes  of  the  individuals  whom  she  loved. 

What  a  dreadful  day  did  I  pass !  dreadful  in  the  midst  of  its  glory !  for 
it  was  not  during  these  operations  that  sent  details  partially  to  our  ears 
that  we  could  judge  of  the  positive  state  of  affairs,  or  build  upon  any 
permanency  of  success.  Yet  here  I  soon  recovered  from  all  alarm  for 
personal  safety,  and  lost  the  horrible  apprehension  of  being  in  the  midst 
of  a  city  that  was  taken,  sword  in  hand,  by  an  enemy — an  apprehension 
that,  while  it  lasted,  robbed  me  of  breath,  chilled  my  blood,  and  gave  me 
a  shuddering  ague  that  even  now  in  fancy  returns  as  I  seek  to  commit  it 
to  paper. 

The  alerte  which  had  produced  this  effect,  I  afterwards  learnt,  though 
not  till  the  next  day,  was  utterly  false ;  but  whether  it  had  been  produced 
by  mistake  or  by  deceit  I  never  knew.  The  French,  indeed,  were 
coming  ;  but  not  triumphantly ;  they  were  prisoners,  surprised  and  taken 
suddenly,  and  brought  in,  being  disarmed,  by  an  escort ;  and,  as  they  were 
numerous,  and  their  French  uniform  was  discernible  from  afar,  the  almost 
universal  belief  at  Brussels  that  Bonaparte  was  invincible,  might  perhaps, 
without  any  intended  deception  have  raised  the  report  that  they  were  ad- 
vancing as  conquerors. 

I  attempt  no  description  of  this  day,  the  grandeur  of  which  was  un- 
known, or  unbelieved,  in  Brussels  till  it  had  taken  its  flight,  and  could 
only  be  named  as  time  past.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince  Blii- 
cher  were  too  mightily  engaged  in  meriting  fame  to  spare  an  instant  for 
either  claiming  or  proclaiming  it. 

J  was  fain,  therefore,  to  content  myself  with  the  intelligence  that  reached 
Madame  de  Maurville  fortuitously.  The  crowds  in  the  streets,  the  turbu- 
lence, the  inquietude,  the  bustle,  the  noise,  the  cries,  the  almost  yells,  kept 
up  a  perpetual  expectation  of  annoyance.  The  door  was  never  opened, 
but  I  felt  myself  pale  and  chill  with  fear  of  some  sanguinary  attack  or 
military  surprise.  It  is  true  that  as  Brussels  was  not  fortified,  and  could, 
in  itself,  offer  no  resistance,  it  could  neither  be  besieged  nor  taken  by 
storm  ;  but  I  felt  certain  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  combat  for  it 
inch  by  inch,  and  that  in  a  conflict  between  life  and  death,  every  means 
would  be  resorted  to  that  could  be  suggested  by  desperation. 

Madame  de  Maurville  now  told  me  that  an  English  commissary  was 
just  arrived  from  the  army,  who  had  assured  her  that  the  tide  of  success 
was  completely  turned  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  She  offered  to  conduct 
me  to  his  apartment,  which  was  in  the  same  hotel  as  her  own,  and  in 
which  he  was  writing  and  transacting  business  ;  gravely  assuring  me,  and 
I  really  believe,  herself,  that  he  could  not  but  be  rejoiced  to  give  me,  in 
person,  every  particular  I  could  wish  to  hear.  I  deemed  it,  however,  but 
prudent  not  to  put  his  politeness  to  a  test  so  severe. 

Urgent,  nevertheless,  to  give  me  pleasure,  and  not  easily  set  aside  from 
following  her  own  conceptions,  she  declared  she  would  go  down  stairs, 
and  inform  Mr.  Saumarez  that  she  had  a  countrywoman  of  his  in  her  room, 
whom  he  would  be  charme  to  oblige.  I  tried  vainly  to  stop  her ;  good 
humour,  vivacity,  curiosity,  and  zeal  were  all  against  my  efforts  ;  she 
went,  and  to  my  great  surprise  returned  escorted  by  Mr.  Saumarez  him- 
self. His  narration  was  all  triumphant,  and  his  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  might  almost  have  seemed  an  exaggerated  panegyric  if  it  had 
painted  some  warrior  in  a  chivalresque  romance.     He  was  everywhere, 
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he  said  ;  the  eye  could  turn  in  no  direction  that  it  did  not  perceive  him, 
either  at  hand  or  at  a  distance ;  galloping  to  charge  the  enemy,  or  darting 
across  the  field  to  issue  orders.  Every  ball  also,  he  said,  seemed  fired, 
and  every  gun  aimed  at  him  ;  yet  nothing  touched  him ;  he  seemed 
as  impervious  for  safety  as  he  was  dauntless  for  courage :  while  danger 
all  the  time  relentlessly  environed  him,  and  wounds  or  death  continually 
robbed  him  of  the  services  of  some  one  of  the  bravest  of  those  who  were 
near  to  him.  But  he  suffered  nothing  to  check  or  engage  him  that  be- 
longed to  personal  interest  or  feeling  ;  his  entire  concentrated  attention, 
exclusive  aim,  and  intense  thought  were  devoted  impartially,  imperturba- 
bly,  and  grandly  to  the  Whole,  the  All. 

1  could  not  but  be  proud  of  this  account ;  and  pendant  from  its  glory 
my  revived  imagination  hung  the  blessed  laurels  of  peace. 

But  though  Hope  was  all  alive.  Ease  and  Serenity  were  not  her  com- 
panions :  Mr.  Saumarez  could  not  disguise  that  there  was  still  much  to 
do,  and  consequently  to  apprehend ;  and  he  had  never,  he  said,  amongst 
the  many  he  had  viewed,  seen  a  field  of  battle  in  such  excessive  disorder. 
Military  carriages  of  all  sorts,  and  multitudes  of  groups  unemployed,  oc- 
cupied spaces  that  ought  to  have  been  left  for  manoeuvring  or  observation. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  various  nations  who  bore  arms  on  that  great  day  ia 
their  own  manner  ;  though  the  towering  generalissimo  of  all  cleared  the 
ground,  and  dispersed  what  was  unnecessary  at  every  moaaent  that  was 
not  absorbed  by  the  fight. 

When  the  night  of  this  memorable  day  arrived,  T  took  leave  of  Madame 
de  Maurville  to  join  the  Boyds,  according  to  my  engagements  for  though 
all  accounts  confirmed  the  victory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  had  so 
little  idea  of  its  result,  that  we  still  imagined  the  four  days  already  spent 
in  the  work  of  carnage  must  be  followed  by  as  rr^ay  moraj.  before  the 
dreadful  conflict  could  terminate. 

Madame  de  Maurville  lent  me  her  servant,  with  whom  I  n&w  made  my 
way  tolerably  well,  for  though  the  crowd  remained,  it  was  no  longer  tur* 
bulent.  A  general  knowledge  of  general  success  to  the  Allies  was  every 
where  spread ;  curiosity  therefore  began  to  be  satisfied,  and  inquietude  ta 
be  removed.  The  concourse  were  composedly — for  no  composure  is  like 
that  of  the  Flemings — listening  to  details  of  the  day  in  tranquil  groups,, 
and  I  had  no  interruption  to  my  walk  but  from  my  own  anxiety  ta  catchy 
as  I  could,  some  part  of  the  relations.  As  all  these  have  long  since  been< 
published,  I  omit  them,  though  the  interest  with  which  I,  heard  them  was,, 
at  the  moment,  intense.  Three  or  fmsr  shocking  sights  intervened  during 
my  passage,  of  officers  of  high  rank,  either  English  or  Beige,  and  either 
dying  or  dead,  extended  upon  biers,  carried  by  soldiers.  The  view  of 
their  gay  and  costly  attire,  with  the  conviction  of  their  suffering,  or  fatal 
state,  joined  to  the  profound  sileiice  of  their  bearers  and  attendants,  was 
truly  saddening  ;  and  if  my  reflections  were  morally  dejecting,  what,  oh 
what  were  my  personal  feelings  and  fears,,  in  the  utter  uncertainty  whether 
this  victory  were  more  than  a  passing  triutnph  ! 

In  one  place  we  were  entirely  stopped'  by  a  group  that  had  gathered 
round  a  horse,  of  which  a  British  soldier  was  examining  one  of  the  knees.. 
The  animal  was  a  tall  war-horse,  and  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  species. 
The  soldier  was  enumerating  to  his  hearers  its  high  qualities,  and  exult- 
ingly  acquainting  them  it  was  his  own  property,  as  he  had  taken  it,  if  1 
understood  right,  from  the  field.  He  produced  also  a  very  fine  ring,, 
which  was  all  he  had  taken  of  spoil.  Yet  this  man  gravely  added  thatr 
pillage  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Commander-ia-Chief  I 
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I  found  the  Boyds  still  firm  for  departure.  The  news  of  the  victory  of 
the  day,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and  Prince  Bliicher,  had 
raised  the  highest  delight ;  but  further  intelligence  had  just  reached  them 
that  the  enemy,  since  the  great  battle,  was  working  to  turn  the  right  wing 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger ;  and 
that  the  capture  of  Brussels  was  expected  to  take  place  the  next  morning, 
as  every  thing  indicated  that  Brussels  was  the  point  at  which  Bonaparte 
aimed,  to  retrieve  his  recent  defeat.  Mr.  Boyd  used  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  procure  chaises  or  diligence,  or  any  sort  of  land  conveyance,  for 
Antwerp,  but  every  horse  was  under  military  requisition;  even  the  horses 
of  the  farmers,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  travellers.  The  hope 
of  water-carriage  was  all  that  remained.  We  were  to  set  off  so  early, 
that  we  agreed  not  to  retire  to  rest. 

A  gentleman,  however,  of  their  acquaintance,  presently  burst  into  the 
room  with  assurances  that  the  enemy  was  flying  in  all  directions. 

This  better  news  reanimated  my  courage  for  Brussels  and  my  trust  in 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  when  the  Boyd  family  summoned  me  the 
next  morning  at  four  or  five  o'clock  to  set  off  with  them  for  Antwerp,  I 
permitted  my  repugnance  to  quitting  the  only  spot  where  I  could  receive 
letters  from  Treves  to  conquer  every  obstacle,  and  begged  them  to  excuse 
my  changed  purpose.  They  wondered  at  my  temerity,  and  probably 
blamed  it  ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  discussion,  and  we  separated. 

It  was  not  till  Tuesday,  the  20th,  I  had  certain  and  satisfactory  as- 
surances how  complete  was  the  victory.  At  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Maurville  I  heard  confirmed  and  detailed  the  matchless  triumph  of  the 
matchless  Wellington,  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  scenes  of  slaughter 
on  the  field  of  battle  to  freeze  the  blood,  and  tales  of  wo  amongst  mourn- 
ing survivors  in  Brussels  to  rend  the  heart. 

While  listening  with  speechless  avidity  to  these  relations,  we  were 
joined  by  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Madame  de  Maur- 
ville, and  who  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  galloped  to  Brussels  from 
Wavre  to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  inquire  in  person  after  his 
wounds.  Prince  Bliicher  was  in  close  pursuit  of  Bonaparte,  who  was 
totally  defeated,  his  baggage  all  taken,  even  his  private  equipage  and  per- 
sonals, and  who  was  a  fugitive  himself,  and  in  disguise!  The  Duke  con- 
sidered the  battle  to  be  so  decisive,  that  while  Prince  Bliicher  was  posting 
after  the  remnant  of  the  Bonapartian  army,  he  determined  to  follow  him- 
self as  convoy  to  Louis  XVII [.  ;  and  he  told  M.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  and 
the  Duke  de  Fitzjames,  whom  he  m.et  at  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, to  acquaint  their  King  with  this  his  proposal,  and  to  beg  his  Majesty 
to  set  forward  without  delay  to  join  him  for  its  execution.  The  Duke  de 
Fitzjames  was  gone  already  to  Gand  with  this  commission. 

How  daring  a  plan  was  this,  while  the  internal  state  of  France  was  so 
little  known,  while  les  places  fortes  were  all  occupied,  and  while  the  corps 
of  Grouchy  was  still  iittact^  and  the  hidden  and  possible  resources  of 
Bonaparte  were  unfathomed  1 

The  event,  however,  demonstrated  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
judged  with  as  much  quickness  of  perception  as  intrepidity  of  valour. 

'Twas  to  Tournay  he  had  desired  that  the  King  of  France  would 
repair. 

The  Duke  now  ordered  that  the  hospitals,  invalids,  magazines,  &c.  &c. 
should  all  be  stationed  at  Brussels,  which  he  regarded  as  saved  from  in- 
vasion and  completely  secure. 

It  is  not  near  the  scene  of  battle  that  war,  even  with  victory,  wears  an 
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aspect  of  felicity — no,  not  even  in  the  midst  of  its  highest  resplendence  of 
glory.  A  more  terrific  or  afflicting  sojourn  than  that  of  Brussels  at  this 
period  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  universal  voice  declared  that  so 
sanguinary  a  battle  as  that  which  was  fought  almost  in  its  neighbourhood, 
and  quite  within  its  hearing,  never  yet  had  spread  the  plains  with  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  though  exultation  cannot  ever  have  been  prouder,  nor  satisfac- 
tion more  complete,  in  the  brilliancy  of  success,  all  my  senses  were 
shocked  in  viewing  the  effects  of  its  attainment.  For  more  than  a  week 
from  this  time  I  never  approached  my  window  but  to  witness  sights  of 
wretchedness.  Maimed,  wounded,  bleeding,  mutilated,  tortured  victims  of 
this  exterminating  contest  passed  by  every  minute  :  the  fainting,  the  sick, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead,  on  brancards,  in  carts,  in  wagons,  succeeded 
one  another  without  intermission.  There  seemed  to  be  a  whole  and  a 
large  army  of  disabled  or  lifeless  soldiers  !  All  that  was  intermingled 
with  them  bore  an  aspect  of  still  more  poignant  horror ;  for  the  Bona- 
partian  prisoners,  who  were  now  poured  into  the  city  by  hundreds,  had  a 
mien  of  such  ferocious  desperation,  where  they  were  marched  on,  unin- 
jured, from  having  been  taken  by  surprise  or  overpowered  by  numbers; 
or  faces  of  such  anguish,  where  they  were  drawn  on  in  open  vehicles,  the 
helpless  victims  of  gushing  wounds  or  horrible  dislocations,  that  to  see 
them  without  commiseration  for  their  sufferings,  or  admiration  for  the 
heroic,  however  misled  enthusiasm,  to  which  they  were  martyrs,  must 
have  demanded  an  apathy  dead  to  all  feeling  but  what  is  personal,  or  a 
rancour  too  ungenerous  to  yield  even  to  the  view  of  defeat.  Both  the 
one  set  and  the  other  of  these  unhappy  warriors  endured  their  calamities 
with  haughty  forbearance  of  complaint.  The  maimed  and  lacerated, 
while  their  ghastly  visages  spoke  torture  and  death,  bit  their  own  clothes, 
perhaps  their  flesh  !  to  save  the  loud  utterance  of  their  groans  ;  while 
those  of  their  comrades  who  had  escaped  these  corporeal  inflictions 
seemed  to  be  smitten  with  something  between  remorse  and  madness  that 
they  had  not  forced  themselves  on  to  destruction  ere  thus  they  were  ex- 
hibited in  dreadful  parade  through  the  streets  of  that  city  they  had  been 
sent  forth  to  conquer.  Others  of  these  wretched  prisoners  had,  to  me,  as 
I  first  saw  them,  the  air  of  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  of  Jacobins,  in 
dirty  tattered  vestments  of  all  sorts  and  colours,  or  soiled  carters'  frocks  ; 
but  disgust  was  soon  turned  to  pity,  when  I  afterwards  learnt  that  these 
shabby  accoutrements  had  been  cast  over  them  by  their  conquerors  after 
despoiling  them  of  their  own. 

Every  body  was  wandering  from  home ;  all  Brussels  seemed  living  in 
the  streets.  The  danger  to  the  city,  which  had  imprisoned  all  its  inhabi- 
tants except  the  rabble  or  the  military,  once  completely  passed,  the  pride 
of  feeling  and  showing  their  freedom  seemed  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  in 
seeking  details  on  what  had  passed  and  was  passing.  But  neither  the  pride 
nor  the  joy  of  victory  was  anywhere  of  an  exulting  nature.  London  and 
Paris  render  all  other  places  that  I,  at  least,  have  dwelt  in,  tame  and  in- 
sipid. Bulletins  in  a  few  shop-windows  alone  announced  to  the  general 
public  that  the  Allies  had  vanquished  and  that  Bonaparte  was  a  fugitive. 

I  met  at  the  Embassade  an  old  English  officer  who  gave  me  most  in- 
teresting and  curious  information,  assuring  me  that  in  the  carriage  of 
Bonaparte,  which  had  been  seized,  there  were  proclamations  ready 
printed,  and  even  dated  from  the  palace  of  Lachen,  announcing  the  down- 
fall of  the  Allies  and  the  triumph  of  Bonaparte  ! 

But   no  satisfaction   could  make  me   hear  without  deadly  dismay  and 
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shuddering  his  description  of  the  field  of  battle.     Piles  of  dead  ! — Heaps, 
masses,  hills  of  dead  bestrewed  the  plains  ! 

I  met  also  Colonel  Jones ;  so  exulting  in  success  !  so  eager  to  remind  me 
of  his  assurances  that  all  was  safe ! 

And  I  was  much  interested  in  a  narration  made  to  me  by  a  wounded 
soldier,  who  was  seated  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Embassade.  He  had  been 
taken  prisoner  after  he  was  severely  wounded,  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  and  forced  into  a  wood  with  many  others,  where  he  had  been  very 
roughly  used,  and  stripped  of  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  even  his  shoes ;  but 
as  the  fortune  of  the  day  began  to  turn,  there  was  no  one  left  to  watch 
him,  and  he  crawled  on  all-fours  till  he  got  out  of  the  wood,  and  was 
found  by  some  of  his  roving  comrades. 

The  most  common  adventure  of  this  sort,  when  heard  at  the  moment  of 
action,  and  from  the  principal  in  what  is  narrated,  has  an  interest. 

Thousands,  I  believe  I  may  say  without  exaggeration,  were  employed 
voluntarily  at  this  time  in  Brussels  in  dressing  wounds  and  attending  the 
sick  beds  of  the  wounded.  Humanity  could  be  carried  no  further;  for  not 
alone  the  Belgians  and  English  were  thus  nursed  and  assisted,  nor  yet  the 
Allies,  but  the  prisoners  also ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
apprehensions  being  prevalent  that  the  sufferers,  from  their  multitude, 
would  bring  pestilence  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  immense  quantity  of  English,  Belgians,  and  Allies,  who  were  first, 
of  course,  conveyed  to  the  hospitals  and  prepared  houses  of  Brussels,  re- 
quired so  much  time  for  carriage  and  placing,  that  although  the  carts, 
wagons,  and  every  attainable  or  seizeable  vehicle  were  unremittingly  in 
motion — now  coming,  now  returning  to  the  field  of  battle  for  more, — it 
was  nearly  a  week,  or  at  least  five  or  six  days,  ere  the  unhappy  wounded 
prisoners,  who  were  necessarily  last  served,  could  be  accommodated. 
And  though  I  was  assured  that  medical  and  surgical  aid  was  administered 
to  them  wherever  it  was  possible,  the  blood  that  dried  upon  their  skins  and 
their  garments,  joined  to  the  dreadful  sores  occasioned  by  this  neglect, 
produced  an  effect  so  pestiferous,  that,  at  every  new  entry,  eau  de  Cologne, 
or  vinegar,  was  resorted  to  by  every  inhabitant,  even  amongst  the  shop- 
keepers, even  amongst  the  commonest  persons,  for  averting  the  menaced 
contagion. 

Even  the  churches  were  turned  into  hospitals,  and  every  house  in 
Brussels  was  ordered  to  receive  or  find  an  asylum  for  some  of  the  sick. 

The  Boyds  were  eminently  good  in  nursing,  dressing  wounds,  making 
slops,  and  administering  comfort  amongst  the  maimed,  whether  friend  or 
foe.  Madame  d'Henin  sent  her  servants,  and  money,  and  cordials 
to  all  the  French  that  came  within  her  reach  ;  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin 
was  munificent  in  the  same  attentions ;  and  Madame  de  Maurville  never 
passed  by  an  opportunity  of  doing  good.  M.  de  Beaufort,  being  far  the 
richest  of  my  friends  at  this  place,  was  not  spared  ;  he  had  officers  and 
others  quartered  upon  him  without  mercy. 

We  were  all  at  work  more  or  less  in  making  lint.  For  me,  I  was 
about  amongst  the  wounded  half  the  day,  the  British^  s'entend  !  The 
rising  in  France  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  now,  and  for  its  safety  in  in- 
dependence hereafter,  was  brilliant  and  delightful,  spreading  in  some 
'directions  from  La  Manche  to  La  Mediterranee :  the  focus  of  loyalty  was 
Bordeaux.  Le  Roi  left  Gand  the  22nd.  All  Alost,  &c.,  surrounded,  fol- 
lowed, or  preceded  him.  The  noble  Bliicher  entered  France  at  Mortes  le 
Chateau.  "  Suivez  les  vite^^''  he  cried,  "  mes  enfans  !  ou  demain  nous 
les  aurons  encore  sur  les  bras  /'*     On  dit  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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avowed  he  more  than  once  thought  the  battle  lost  I  The  efforts  made  by 
Bonaparte  were  stupendous,  and  his  Imperial  Guards  fought  with  a  de- 
vouement^  an  enthusiasm,  that  showed  they  thought  victory  and  their  leader 
must  be  one.  It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  the  Duke  felt  his  real  advan- 
tage. He  was  everywhere  in  the  field,  and  ran  the  most  terrible  risks,  for 
which  he  is  equally  blamed  and  admired  :  but  the  stake  was  so  prodigious ! 
the  victory  or  defeat  so  big  with  enormous  consequences  ! 

Meanwhile,  to  put  a  stop  as  much  as  possible  to  the  alarming  putrid  ex- 
halations, three  thousand  peasants  were  employed  all  at  once  in  burying 
the  heaps  of  dead  on  the  plains  ! 

This,  at  least,  was  the  current  account  at  Brussels. 

It  was  not  till  June  26th  that  the  blessed  news  reached  me  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Colonel  Beaufort  was  the  first  who  brought  me  this  in- 
telligence, smiling  kindly  himself  at  the  smiles  he  excited.  Next  came  La 
Princesse  d'Henin,  escorted  by  my  and  her  highly  valued  M.  de  Lally 
Tolendal.  With  open  arms  that  dear  princess  reciprocated  congratula- 
tions. Madame  de  Maurville  next  followed,  always  cordial  where  she 
could  either  give  or  behold  happiness.  The  Boyds  hurried  to  me  in  a 
body  to  wish  and  be  wished  joy.  And  last,  but  only  in  time,  not  in  kind- 
ness, came  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  de  Laval,  mother  to  the  justly  honoured 
philanthropist,  or,  as  others — but  not  I — call  him,  bigot,  M.  Mathieu  de 
Montmorency,  who,  at  this  moment,  is  M.  le  Due  de  Montmorency. 
Madame  de  Laval  had  emigrated  to  England  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Bonapartian  irruption,  and  was  now  returned  to  the  Continent,  in  the  hope 
it  was  extinguished. 

She  made  me  a  visit  of  considerable  length,  and  of  yet  more  consider- 
able agreeability.  Her  conversation  was  peculiarly  pleasing  to  me ;  her 
manners  were  wild,  high  bred,  and  dignified.  She  had  not  the  vehement 
vivacity  so  usual  amongst  les  Fenimes  d'Esprit  of  France,  or,  at  least,  it 
never  burst  forth  when  I  was  with  her.  Her  observations  were  sagacious, 
and  her  satire,  which  was  piquant,  was  too  just  to  be  ill-natured.  She  had 
a  flow,  not  alone  of  words  but  of  ideas,  upon  whatever  topic  conversation 
might  turn.  She  was  above  all  the  hackneyed  resources  for  chat,  of  the 
weather,  public  places,  or  even  the  news ;  for  she  was  one  of  the  very  few 
who,  in  the  language  of  my  old  friend  Sir  William  Pepys,  could  originate 
a  discourse. 

Brussels  now,  which  had  seemed  for  so  many  days,  from  the  unremit- 
ting passage  of  maimed,  dying,  or  dead,  a  mere  out-doors  hospital,  revived, 
or,  rather,  was  invigorated  to  something  above  its  native  state  ;  for  from 
uninteresting  tameness  it  became  elevated  to  spirit,  consequence,  and 
vivacity. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  had  the  gratification  of  hearing,  at  the  Pro- 
testant chapel,  the  Te  Deum  for  the  grand  victory,  in  presence  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries — or  Holland,  and  of  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  young  warrior  her  grandson.  This  prince 
looked  so  ill,  so  meagre,  so  weak,  from  his  half-cured  wounds,  that  to 
appear  on  this  occasion  seemed  another,  and  perhaps  not  less  dangerous 
effort  of  heroism,  added  to  those  which  had  so  recently  distinguished  him 
in  the  field.  What  enthusiasm  would  such  an  exertion,  with  his  pallid 
appearance,  have  excited  in  London  or  Paris !  even  here,  a  little  gentle 
huzza  greeted  him  from  his  carriage  to  the  chapel ;  and  for  the  same  short 
passage,  back  again.  After  which,  he  drove  off  as  tranquilly  as  any 
common  gentleman  might  have  driven  away,  to  return  to  his  home  and 
his  family  dinner. 
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Every  hour  now,  in  July,  brought  some  fresh  intelligence  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  with  details  of  the  deepest  interest. 

About  the  middle  of  July — but  I  am  not  clear  of  the  date — the  news 
was  assured  and  confirmed  of  the  brilliant  re-enthronement  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  that  Bonaparte  had  surrendered  to  the  English. 

Brussels  now  became  an  assemblage  of  all  nations,  from  the  rapturous 
enthusiasm  that  pervaded  all  to  view  the  field  of  battle,  the  famous  Water- 
loo, and  gather  upon  the  spot  details  of  the  immortal  victory  of  Wellington. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  ALEX.  D'ARBLAY,  ESQ. 

April  26,  1815. 

At  length,  my  long-expecting  eyes  meet  again  your  handwriting,  after 
a  breach  of  correspondence  that  I  can  never  recollect  without  pain.  Re- 
vive it  not  in  my  mind  by  any  repetition,  and  I  will  dismiss  it  from  all  fu- 
ture power  of  tormenting  me,  by  considering  it  only  as  a  dream  of  other 
times.  Cry  "  Done  !"  my  Alex,,  and  I  will  skip  over  the  subject,  not  per- 
haps as  lightly,  but  as  swiftly  as  you  skip  over  the  hills  of  Norbury  Park. 
I  delight  to  think  of  the  good  and  pleasure  that  sojourn  may  do  you  ;  though 
easily,  too  easily,  I  conceive  the  melancholy  reflections  that  were  awakened 
by  the  sight  of  our  dear,  dear  cottage  ;  yet  your  expressions  upon  its  view 
lose  much  of  their  effect  by  being  overstrained,  recherches,  and  designing 
to  be  pathetic.  We  never  touch  others,  my  dear  Alex.,  where  we  study  to 
show  we  are  touched  ourselves.  I  beg  you,  when  you  write  to  me,  to  let 
your  pen  paint  your  thoughts  as  they  rise,  not  as  you  seek  or  labour  to 
embellish  them.  I  remember  you  once  wrote  me  a  letter  so  very  fine 
from  Cambridge,  that,  if  it  had  not  made  me  laugh,  it  would  certainly 
have  made  me  sick.  Be  natural,  my  dear  boy,  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
please  your  mother  without  wasting  your  time.  Let  us  know  what  you 
have  received,  what  you  have  spent,  what  you  may  have  still  unpaid,  and 
what  you  yet  want.  But  for  this  last  article,  we  both  desire  you  will  not 
wait  our  permission  to  draw  upon  your  aunt,  whom  we  shall  empower  to 
draw  upon  Mr.  Hoare  in  our  names.  We  know  you  to  have  no  wanton 
extravagances,  and  no  idle  vanity ;  we  give  you,  therefore,  dear  Alex., 
carte  blanche  to  apply  to  your  aunt,  only  consulting  with  her,  and  begging 
her  kind,  maternal  advice  to  help  your  inexperience  in  regulating  your 
expenses.  She  knows  the  difference  that  must  be  made  between  our  for- 
tune and  that  of  Clement ;  but  she  knows  our  affection  for  our  boy,  and 
our  confidence  in  his  honour  and  probity,  and  will  treat  him  with  as 
much  kindness,  though  not  with  equal  luxury.  Your  father  charges  you 
never  to  be  without  your  purse,  and  never  to  let  it  be  empty.  Your  aunt 
will  counsel  you  about  your  clothes.  About  your  books  we  trust  to  yourself. 
And  pray  don't  forget,  when  you  make  sleeping  visits,  to  recompense  the 
trouble  you  must  unavoidably  give  to  servants.  And  if  you  join  any  party 
to  any  public  place,  make  a  point  to  pay  for  yourself.  It  will  be  far  better 
to  go  seldom,  and  with  that  gentlemanly  spirit,  than  often  with  the  air  of  a 
hanger-on.  How  infinitely  hospitable  has  been  your  uncle  James  !  But 
hospitality  is  his  characteristic.  We  had  only  insisted  upon  your  regu- 
larity at  chapel  and  at  lectures,  and  we  hear  of  your  attention  to  them  com- 
paratively, and  we  are  fixed  to  be  contented  en  attendant.  Don't  lose 
courage,  dear,  dear  Alex.  ;  the  second  place  is  the  nearest  to  the  first.  I 
love  you  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I 

So  much  my  Alex.,  from  your  mother  respecting  yourself:  let  me  now 
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satisfy  your  own  feelings  in  speaking  of  ourselves.  My  last  told  you 
I  had  had  news,  at  length,  of  our  best  friend ;  and  my  letter  from  Ypres 
was  followed  by  one  from  Menin,  which  told  me  to  join  him  at  Ostende, 
as  he  was  so  ill,  so  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  shortest  but  most  la- 
borious of  campaigns,  that  he  would  take  leave  there  of  Le  Roi,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  by  permission  of  Monsieur,  embark  to  re-establish  his  Health 
in  England.  At  that  time  it  was  expected  that  Le  Roi  was  at  Ostende  to 
embark  himself.  From  Bruges,  however,  I  had  another  letter — but  ere  I 
come  on  to  the  present  moment,  I  will  give  you  a  succinct  history  of  this 
painful  campaign,  certain  that  nothing  upon  earth  can  so  greatly  interest  you. 
I  have  related  already  that,  at  two  o'clock,  on  the  19th  March,  we  sepa- 
rated ;  he  then  thought  he  was  going  forth  to  Melun,  with  a  party  of  la 
maison  du  Roi,  to  join  the  army  collecting  to  oppose  the  further  progress 
of  the  invading  enemy.  At  the  Champ  de  Mars  there  was  a  general  re- 
view, at  which  the  King  was  present ;  but  there  we  now  know,  his  Majesty 
received  the  fatal  news  of  the  desertion  of  all  the  troops  of  the  line.  Your 
father,  with  the  artillery  under  his  command,  of  the  company  of  Luxem- 
bourg, returned  to  the  Caserne,  and  thence  wrote  me  the  terrible  note  I  have 
copied  for  you.  Charles  de  Maubourg  delivered  it  to  me  chez  son  frere. 
I  will  beg  your  father  to  write  you  himself  a  brief  account  of  the  cam- 
paign, for  I  have  been  with  him  too  little  to  have  learnt  it  completely. 

May  2d. — Endless  perplexities  and  difficulties  have  kept  my  pen  from 
my  hand  till  now,  joined  to  an  expectation  of  an  answer  to  my  long  letter 
sent  to  you  through  your  uncle  James.  I  will  wait,  however,  now,  no  longer, 
to  thank  you  for  your  two  most  welcome  half  sheets  from  Norbury  Park, 
and  to  beg  a  full  reply  to  the  first  two  pages  of  this  letter.  Your  dearest  fa- 
ther has  not  a  moment  now  to  comply  with  my  desire  of  indulging  you 
with  the  narration  I  wish  to  give  you ;  but  when  he  has  time,  he  will  not 
— oh  no  ! — want  inclination.  Meanwhile,  I  can  only  tell  you  he  set  out 
691  retraite,  about  midnight,  from  the  Chateau  des  Tuileries,  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  of  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  other  five  compa- 
nies of  Grammont,  de  Poix,  d'Auvray,  Wagram,  and  Marmont,  with  les 
Cents  Suisses,  les  Gardes  de  la  Porte,  les  mousquetaires,  &c. ;  in  short, 
all  la  maison  du  Roi,  who  went  himself  in  a  carriage  with  le  Prince  de 
Poix,  le  Due  de  Duras,  M.  de  Blacas,  and  le  Marechal  Due  de  Wagram, 
followed  by  Monsieur,  leDuc  de  Berry,  &c.  The  king  proceeded  straight 
to  Lille,  which  none  of  la  Garde  du  Corps  could  reach  ;  for  none  could 
change  horses,  and  many  had  no  horses  to  change,  and  the  roads  were 
bad  and  the  rain  poured  almost  continually.  Your  father  was  very  un- 
well, indeed,  when  he  began  the  journey,  from  the  havoc  made  on  his 
mind  and  his  health  by  the  suspensive  fortnight  which  preceded  it.  Ar- 
rived at  Bethune,  he  had  just  dismounted,  sent  his  horse  to  be  fed,  and  or- 
dered an  omelette,  having  tasted  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  dipped  into 
brandy  all  the  route,  and  bivouacked  only  upon  straw,  in  boots  and  spurs 
and  casque ;  but  the  regale  had  not  reached  his  lips,  when  a  cry  of  "  2b 
arms  /"  called  him  away,  and  he  could  not  even  await  the  return  of  his 
fine  war-horse,  a  most  beautiful  animal,  which  beloved  alafolie  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  mount  a  horse  of  the  company,  and  casting  off*  his  manteau, 
which  he  thought  might  embarrass  him  in  the  combat,  he  was  amongst  the 
foremost  to  answer  the  call.  It  proved,  however,  nugatory ;  a  party  of 
the  Garde  Imperiale  had  insulted  les  Gardes  du  Corps  by  cries  of  Vive 
PEmpereur  !  but  when,  by  order  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  the  latter  would 
have  begun  an  attack,  they  turned  round  and  galloped  off*;  whether  natu- 
rally, from  their  inferior  number,  or  whether  to  draw  the  Gardes  du  Corps 
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into  an  ambuscade,  is  not  certain.  The  risk  was  at  all  events  too  great 
to  be  run,  and  the  Due  desisted  from  the  attempt.  But  here,  through 
some  error  or  mystery  that  has  never  yet  been  cleared,  there  was  gene- 
rally heard  and  understood  a  Licenciement  of  la  maison  du  Roi,  given  by 
order  of  Monsieur  and  the  Due  de  Berry,  with  thanks  for  their  devotion  and 
servfbes,  and  permission  that  they  might  return  to  their  families  and  estates, 
if  they  pleased,  as  the  King  was  forced  to  quit  his  kingdom  for  the  moment, 
and  was  unable  to  maintain  any  body  of  troops ;  those,  nevertheless,  who 
were  rich  enough  to  provide  for  themselves,  or  disposed  to  run  the  chances 
of  other  provision,  his  Majesty  would  see  among  his  followers  with  great 
satisfaction.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  your  father  unhesitatingly  left  all 
he  was  worth  in  France  to  pursue  the  call  of  honour,  and  fly  from  the 
irruption  of  new  tyranny  and  usurpation.  But  there  was  no  returning  to 
Bethune,  and,  besides  abandoning  all  he  possessed  in  Paris,  he  now  lost 
his  horses,  his  war  equipage,  baggage,  manteau,  domestic,  and  whatever 
was  not  immediately  upon  his  person.  And  in  this  starved,  spoliated,  and 
sleepless  condition,  he  arrived,  with  difficulties  all  but  insurmountable,  at 
Ypres,  where  the  commandant  kept  him  several  hours  upon  a  bridge,  in 
the  most  pouring  rain,  and  his  slight  petit  uniforme,  before  he  would  re- 
solve upon  opening  the  gates!  He  was  then  hardly  alive;  and  but  for  a 
party  of  UEcole  de  Droits  who  had  gallantly  followed  the  7/iaison  on  foot, 
he  must  have  remained,  he  thinks,  to  perish  upon  his  horse !  but  these 
youths  helped  him  off,  put  him  to  bed,  and  waited  upon  him  daring  two 
days,  in  which  he  was  in  a  high  fever,  unremittingly  and  with  the  tender- 
ness they  would  have  shown  to  a  father.  Heaven  bless  them  !  With 
what  pleasure  you  will  hear  that  the  whole  of  this  noble  little  party  have 
been  made  sous-lieutenants  by  le  Roi!  Every  thing  at  this  moment  pro- 
mises prosperity  to  the  Royal  cause.  Deserters,  or  rather  adherents, 
arrive  daily  from  France.  Your  father  has  just  received  a  new  commis- 
sion, and  is  preparing  to  fulfil  it.  Alas!  were  his  health  and  strength 
like  his  zeal  and  loyalty  !  When  I  know  his  destination  I  will  write  again. 
I  am  aware  how  great  will  be  your  impatience.  Oh,  durst  I  but  press 
you  hither!  but  that  would  be  madness.  Direct  to  Madame  de  Burney^ 
No.  1358,  Marche  aux  Bois,  Bricxelles. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  ALEX.  D'ARBLAY,  ESQ. 

Bruxelles,  June  12,  1815. 

Your  full,  satisfactory,  and  interesting  letter,  or  rather  your  five  letters 
in  one,  my  dearest  Alex.,  is  just  arrived,  and  has  given  me  the  more 
pleasure  that  it  arrives  before  my  last,  filled  with  uneasy  remonstrances 
at  your  silence,  had  reached  you  ;  or  even,  perhaps,  left  les  Pays  Bas, 
I  will  now  instantly  let  you  see  the  value  of  your  "  scrawl,  such  as  it  is," 
by  narrating  all  you  must  most  want  to  know,  and  putting  you,  by  a  brief 
retrospection,  in  clear  possession  of  your  dear  father's  situation.  You 
know  the  whole  history  of  his  accompanying  Le  Roi  with  sa  maison  in 
the  retreat  from  Paris,  begun  March  19th,  at  midnight,  or  thereabouts; 
for  to  disguise  the  intention,  the  different  companies  of  la  tnaison  were 
ordered  off*  at  different  hours,  though  all  embodying  the  King.  You  know, 
too,  that  a  particular  commission  from  the  Capitaine  of  his  compagnie, 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Luxembourg,  kept  him  at  Brussels  afterwards  for  some 
weeks,  seeking  horses,  maps,  &c.  He  was  then  summoned  by  the 
Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  le  Due  de  Feltre,  to  Gand,  to  receive  a  new  and 
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important  mission,  by  order  of  the  King.  He  there  found  that  his  Majesty- 
had  appointed  ten  officers  of  known  fidelity  to  be  fixed  on  ten  frontier 
places,  in  order  to  receive,  select,  or  recruit  deserters  from  Bonaparte,  and 
form  them  into  battalions,  and  give  an  account  of  them  to  the  Due  de 
Feltre — a  post  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy.     This  is  the  list ; — 

Furnes^  Vicomte  de  Saillant, 
Courtray,  Chevalier  Berthier. 
Kell^  Le  Capitaine  Boissack. 
Tournay^  Chevalier  de  Gouvello. 
Mons,  Chevalier  de  la  Poterie. 
A^amur,  Marquis  de  Castries. 
Bale,  Le  Comte  de  la  Rochefoucault. 
Luxembourg,  Chevalier  d'Arblay. 
Deux-Ponts,  Baron  de  Vassemont. 
Spire,  Chevalier  de  Guirasonne. 

The  Minister  then  named  M.  le  Comte  de  Mazancourt  adjoint  to  your 
father,  and  M.  de  Premorel  his  aide-de-camp.  Alphonse  de  Premorel,  son 
of  the  latter,  was  joined  as  a  volunteer  to  the  little  group  of  which  your 
father  is  chief. 

Notre  ami  then,  upon  his  return  to  Brussels,  by  order  of  the  Due 
de  Feltre,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  concert 
upon  measures,  &c.  The  Duke  said  he  would  himself  write  upon  the 
subject  to  Prince  Marshal  Bliicher,  and  desired  notre  ami  to  remain  here 
till  the  answer  arrived.  Notre  ami  wrote  to  the  Marshal  also  himself. 
Nevertheless,  no  answer  came,  and  he  spent  ten  days  here  vainly  await- 
ing it.  In  this  time,  the  two  Messrs.  de  Premorel  dined  with  us  daily,  and 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Mazancourt  occasionally.  Your  father,  you  may  be- 
lieve, w^as  put  immediately  upon  full  pay,  or  else  the  whole  party,  our- 
selves included,  must  have  made  interest  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey 
— a  Duke  of  whose  convivial  entertainments  you  have  perhaps  never 
heard — but  your  uncle  James  will  give  you  the  explanation  when  you  see 
him;  no  one  of  ours,  or  of  any  other  family,  keeps  a  table  of  more 
hospitable  contrast  to  that  of  his  starving  Grace. 

This  delay,  though  to  me,  you  will  believe,  a  secret  reprieve  and  bene- 
diction, inquieted  notre  ami,  and  made  his  party  impatient.  He  therefore 
sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  Gand  to  confer  with  the  Due  de  Feltre  and  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg.  The  answer,  however,  was  that  Marshal  Bliicher's 
reply  must  be  awaited,  as  Luxembourg  was  entirely  under  Prussian 
orders.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  more,  notre  ami,  more  and  more  dis- 
turbed, sent  off  M.  de  Mazancourt  to  Liege,  to  endeavour  to  see  the  Mar- 
shal ;  and  despatched  les  Messrs.  de  Premorel  chez-eux,  which  is  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg,  to  pick  up  deserters  en  attendant.  But  Marshal 
Bliicher  was  gone  to  Namur,  and  M.  de  Mazancourt  wrote  word  that  the 
superior  officer  remaining  at  Liege  assured  him  the  Marshal  had  answered 
the  letter.  M.  de  Mazancourt  then  followed  and  got  a  conference 
with  Prince  Bliicher  himself,  who  repeated  that  he  had  answered  M, 
le  Marechal  de  Camp  d'Arhlay's  letter  ;  and  when  M.  de  M.  told  him 
not  a  line  had  arrived,  he  gave  a  tremendous  stamp  with  his  foot  and 
uttered  a  little  gentle  volley  of  soft  w^ords  that  I  leave  you  to  conjec- 
ture. Upon  this  intelligence,  notre  ami  set  off  at  once  for  Liege.  He 
sent  his  three  horses,  loaded  with  baggage  of  military  equipment,  with  his 
servant,  to  go  gently,  and  travelled  himself,  to  save  time  and  arrive  more 
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quickly,  in  the  night  diligence.  His  servant,  Francois,  is  a  German,  of 
Cologne,  whom  he  takes  as  interpreter  ;  for  he  has  another,  Henri,  for 
his  horses.  Fran9ois  had  travelled  with  Mr.  Grattan,  jun.,  and  he  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  creature. 

Notre  ami  had  not  left  his  forlorn  and  sorrowing  partner  two  days  when 
an  order  came  from  the  Post-office,  directing  him  to  go  thither,  or  send 
a  public  notary,  to  receive  an  official  letter.  I  took  courage  to  go  myself, 
declaring  who  I  was,  and  his  departure.  They  then  delivered  me  the  so- 
long  awaited  letter  of  Prince  Marshal  Bliicher,  which  had  remained  three 
weeks  at  the  Post-office,  from  a  wrong  direction  !  The  mistake  was  dis- 
covered by  accident. 

Your  dear  father  writes  me  word  that  the  letter  is  perfect;  polite, 
gentlemanlike,  andmilitary,  yet  humanely  entering  into  your  father's  con- 
ciliatory mission,  and  promising  to  abet  it ;  but  declining  to  let  him  enter 
Luxembourg,  and  desiring  he  would  go  to  Treves.  Thither  he  went, 
and  there  he  has  been  ever  since  with  his  party.  And  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  he  has  had,  upon  the  whole,  far  better  success  in  his 
mission  than  he  had  expected. 

You  have  not  answered  one  word  of  all  I  have  said  of  your  studies, 
residence,  &;c.  You  will  be  more  respected  by  everybody  for  taking  a 
little  more  of  Clement  in  your  application  and  dihgence  !  The  nam£  and 
fame,  my  boy,  are  still  in  your  reach ;  but  I  fear  you  will  let  them  pass 
by,  and  only  live  to  regret  always  looking  at  your  watch  in  time  to  see 
that  you  are  too  late  !  Your  fond  father,  however,  will  not  have  you  con- 
strained ;  he  thinks  you  required  some  dissipation,  and  is  glad  to  have 
you  gain  Pusage  du  monde,  and  make  yourself  friends,  and  enjoy, 
for  an  interval,  your  happy  existence.  From  that  relaxation,  he  says, 
you  will  spring  into  assiduity,  and  return  to  College  to  make  a  brilliant 
entree,  even  after  the  necessary  mode  and  fashion  of  the  Dons  themselves, 
since  no  other  will  lead  you  to  independence,  and  a  power  of  choice  for 
your  way  of  life,  and  for  your  life's  partner.  When  young  himself,  he 
always,  he  says,  worked  harder  and  more  profoundly  after  any  dissipation, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  own  forgiveness  and  good  opinion.  I  shall  see,  he 
pretends,  that  you  will  do  the  same. 

P.  S.  June  2Zrd. — Ah,  my  dear  Alex.,  what  terrible  times  !  This  letter, 
begun  the  moment  I  had  yours,  has  been  packed  up,  and  almost  taken  to 
Anvers,  in  our  late  affiright.  But  all  is  safe  here,  now,  I  trust ;  though  I 
have  passed  a  fearful  week,  and  am  in  pain  for  our  dearest  and  best  of 
friends.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday — still  from  Treves,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  depart — he  says  not  whither.  He  knew  nothing  then  of  the  irruption 
of  the  Fleau  into  these  parts,  within  nine  miles  of  Brussels.  We  are  now 
— I  am  now — for  I  am  nearly  left  alone — in  all  the  horror  and  hope  of 
perpetual  expectation  of  news.     All  my  friends  went  off. 

My  next  family  letter  must  be  to  dear  aunt  Hetty,  You,  my  Alex., 
know  how  and  when  to  get  another  at  your  own  pleasure. 

Adieu,  my  son. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1815. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  not  comprehended — His  first  news  of  Bonaparte's  invasion  of 
Belgium — Intelligence  from  the  seat  of  war — Distinguished  officers  wounded — M. 
d'Arblay's  commission — The  fugitives  from  Brussels — Bonaparte  and  a  Parisian 
mob — Apathy  of  the  Belgians — Bonaparte's  proposals  of  abdication — Proceedings  in 
Paris — Happiness  of  Madame  d'Arblay  in  the  prospect  of  a  general  peace — Reports 
respecting  the  Maison  du  Roi — Distrust  of  the  Belgian  troops — Approach  of  the 
Second  Restoration — M.  d'Arblay  seriously  injured  by  a  kick  from  a  horse — Diffi- 
culties of  Madame  d'Arblay  in  procuring  a  conveyance  to  him — Delays  on  the 
journey — Cologne — Kindness  of  a  French  lady  to  Madame  d'Arblay — Her  impres- 
sions of  the  Rhine — Her  first  interview  with  her  husband  at  Treves — Their  departure 
from  Treves — Indignation  of  M.  d'Arblay  on  being  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Thion- 
ville  by  a  Prussian  officer — The  Russians  in  France — The  Emperor — Paris  in 'the 
hands  of  the  English — M.  de  Talleyrand — M.  d'Arblay  determines  to  reside  with 
his  wife  and  son  in  England. 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

Monday,  June  19,  1815. 

The  sitting  up  all  nighf,  however  little  merrily,  made  me,  I  know  not 
how,  seem  to  have  lived  a  day  longer  than  real  time,  for  I  thought  to-day 
the  20th,  when  I  finished  my  letter  of  this  morning.  I  have  now,  there- 
fore, to  rectify  that  mistake,  and  tell  you  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  chasm 
in  the  known  history  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But,  to  my  infinite  re- 
gret, with  all  the  great,  nay  marvellous  feats  he  has  performed,  he  is  less, 
not  more,  in  public  favour,  from  not  being  approved,  or  rather,  I  think, 
comprehended,  in  the  opening  of  this  tremendous  business.  As  I  am  sure 
the  subject  must  be  of^  deeper  interest  to  you  than  any  other,  at  such  an 
instant,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know — all  I  have  heard  and  gathered,  for  I 
know  nothing,  and  add  my  own  consequent  conjectures,  as  soon  as  I  have 
first  acquainted  you  that  I  separated  from  the  Boyds  at  about  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  too  much  satisfied  with  the  news  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's victory  to  endure  to  distance  myself  still  further  from  all  I  love  most 
upon  earth.  They,  therefore,  still  alarmed,  went  to  Anvers,  and  I  am 
again  at  the  little  bureau,  upon  which  my  dearest  ami  has  sometimes 
written  in  la  Marche  aux  Bois. 

The  first  news  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  known  to  receive  of  the  in- 
vasion of  les  Pays  Bas  was  at  a  ball  at  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's.  He 
would  not  break  up  the  party,  more  than  half  of  which  was  formed  of  his 
officers,  nor  suffer  any  interruption.  Some  time  after,  however,  he  went 
out,  and  when  he  returned  distributed  cards  of  orders  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers.  But  he  stayed  to  supper ;  after  which  fifty  red-coats 
retired  abruptly.     Not  so  the  Duke — and  he  is  now  much — 

Ah,  mon  ami,  two  letters  arrive  at  the  same  instant,  that  curtail  all  sub- 
jects but  what  belong  to  themselves.  Nous  aliens  commencer! — Heaven 
preserve  and  prosper  the  beloved  partner  of  my  soul.  I  dare  enter  upon 
nothing ;  I  can  only  say  the  first  of  the  two  letters,  written  before  the  order 
of  commencer  was  issued,  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  dearest  I  have  in  my 
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possession  ;  and  I  shall  read  and  re-read  its  interesting  contents  with  heart- 
felt pleasure. 

Tell,  tell  me,  my  beloved  ami,  where,  when  you  would  have  me  remove  ? 
I  will  not  ask  hoiv — I  will  find  that  out.  To  be  nearer  to  you — to  hear 
more  frequently — oh,  what  a  solace  ! 

But  I  fear  making  some  mistake,  without  a  direction  more  positive.  If 
the  King  fixes  in  Germany,  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  have  our  mutual 
communications  far  more  readily  and  safely  than  by  my  remaining  in  any 
other  place. 

The  Prince  Hereditary  of  Orange  has  been  wounded,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  galloped  hither  to  see  him. 

Napoleon,  in  complete  deroute,  is  returning  to  Paris;  and  he  has  lost 
all  his  baggage. 

Almost  all  la  maison  du  Roi  is  now  come  hither  from  Alost.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  embodied  for  La  Vendee. 

0  what  times  !  I  dare  not  write  upon  them.  I  dare  but  hope,  and  pray, 
and  love,  oh  heaven,  how  tenderly  ! — Adieu,  adieu  ! 

The  maimed,  wounded,  bleeding,  fainting,  arrive  still  every  minute. 
There  seems  a  whole,  and  a  large  army  of  mutilated  soldiers.  Jerome  is 
said  to  be  killed,  and  Vandamme  to  have  lost  both  legs.  Our  loss  is  yet 
incalculable. 

Every  creature  that  was  movable  is  gone  to  Anvers,  or  England,  but 
myself;  but  my  intense  desire  not  to  lose  ground  or  time  in  my  letters 
made  me  linger  to  the  last,  and  now,  thank  Heaven,  all  danger  here  is  at 
an  end,  and  all  fugitives  are  returning. 

The  Imperial  Guard  is  almost  annihilated.  They  fought  like  demons. 
Napoleon  cried  out  continually  to  them,  the  prisoners  say,  "  A  Bruxelles, 
mes  enfans  !  a  Bruxelles  !  a  Bruxelles  !" 

They  were  reported  one  day  to  be  actually  arrived  here.  I  never  saw, 
never,  indeed,  felt  such  consternation.  Not  only  money,  jewels,  and 
valuables  of  pecuniary  sorts  were  shut  up,  but  hahies  from  the  arms  of 
their  terrified  mothers  and  nurses.  I  flew  out  myself,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
apartments  of  Madame  de  Maurville,  and  I  never  witnessed  such  horror 
and  desolation. 

1  have  left  this  for  a  word  at  the  last  minute.  This  is  Wednesday^  June 
21st.  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  follow  your  instructions,  but  not 
move  without  them,  as  this  great  immortal  victory  may  change  them. 
Every  body  is  expected  back  again  here,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  entrance 
into  France.  But  I  have  now  positive  news  to  give  you  of  the  King,  who 
is  not  to  go  to  Bareuth,  but  to  Tournay  ;  and  thence,  as  fast  as  an  opening 
can  be  made  for  him,  into  France  itself  I  have  this  immediately  from  a 
person  to  whom  the  commission  was  half  giwen  :  half,  I  say,  for  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  spoke  it  to  Uuo :  but  the  one  who  is  to  carry  it  to  Gand  is 
Monsieur  le  Due  de  Fitzjames.  It  is  Monsieur  de  la  Tour  du  Pin  who 
himself  told  it  me  yesterday  at  Madame  de  Maurville's.  It  is  now  thought 
the  maison  du  Roi  will  accompany  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  tells  me  Murat  is  dead  of  his  wounds  ;  Vandamme  lost 
his  two  thighs,  and  is  dead  also ;  Jerome  died  of  a  cannon-ball  at  once. 
Poor  M.  de  Vincent,  the  Austrian,  has  a  ball  still  in  his  arm,  which  they 
cannot  extract.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  has  an  arm  shot  off;  Lord  Ux- 
bridge  a  leg.  Col.  Hamilton  is  killed.  Lobau  is  here  a  prisoner.  I  shall 
continue  to  write  all  the  particulars  I  can  gather.  It  has  been  the  most 
bloody  battle  that  ever  was  fought,  and  the  victory  the  most  entire. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Brussels,  June  25,  1815. 

'Tis  a  solace  indeed — at  a  period  of  unintermitting  alarm  and  incerti- 
tude for  what  is  most  dear  to  me  upon  earth — 't  is  indeed  a  solace  to  hear 
the  voice  of  happiness,  and  to  hear  it  from  a  source  that  makes  it  vibrate 
through  every  terror  to  my  heart.  My  beloved  friend's  letter  of  the  26th 
May  reached  me  only  a  week  ago — just,  just  before  this  last  affrighting, 
afflicting,  murderous  invasion.  I  began  a  letter  immediately,  but  ere  I 
had  sent  it  these  new  horrors  arrived,  and  it  was  packed  up  with  my  small 
luggage  for  Antwerp. 

But  before  I  go  on  with  myself,  let  me  first  do  that  which  you  will  first 
desire,  speak  of  my  other  moitie.  I  told  you  our  history  to  our  last  sepa- 
ration, which  took  him  to  Liege.  Thence  he  passed  to  Treves,  where  he 
has  been  stationed  ever  since.  His  mission  is  to  receive,  and  examinq, 
&c.,  deserters  from  Bonaparte ;  les  fideles,  plutot,  au  Roi ;  a  business  of 
infinite  delicacy,  so  many  are  the  spies  and  emissaries  that  are  ready  to 
insinuate  themselves  on  this  side,  to  gather  information  under  every  pos- 
sible form  and  pretence.  However,  to  serve  the  cause  and  the  King  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  prescribed,  is  the  fullest  desire  of  M.  d'Arblay. 
Nine  other  officers  have  the  same  commission,  all  upon  frontier  towns. 
This  station  he  has  never  quitted,  though  he  has  made  various  efforts  to 
place  himself  more  actively.  But  his  mission  has  been  successful,  and  I, 
you  will  easily  believe,  am  well  contented  it  has  not  been  changed.  Le 
Comte  de  Gouvello,  husband  to  Lady  Crewe's  friend,  has  the  same  mis- 
sion at  Tournay.  At  Mons — whither  now  all  the  royal  family  are  going 
— M.  d'xAuvergne  has  just  been  sent  on  the  same  errand,  to  replace  M.  le 
Comte  de  la  Poterie.  M.  d'Arblay  has  an  aide-de-camp,  an  adjoint,  and  a 
volunteer  officer  of  the  maison  du  Roi,  compagnie  de  Luxembourg,  always 
with  him — and  others  occasionally.  This  small  party,  of  which  he  is 
chief,  follow  his  suggestions  and  directions  in  aiding  his  purpose.  His 
table  is  theirs :  and  he  is,  therefore,  you  will  justly  conclude,  upon  full 
pay  :  otherwise — with  two  domestics,  four  horses,  a  voiture  de  ca^mpagne 
(i.e.  a  half  cart),  and,  as  the  superior  officer  at  Treves,  in  active  service 
for  Louis  XVIII.,  forced  to  innumerable  convenable  expenses — otherwise 
he  must  try  to  make  debts  for  which,  there,  he  could  make  no  credit. 
And,  indeed,  the  expenses  of  such  situations  are  so  great,  that  unless  some 
happy  suite  takes  place,  he  will  be  apt,  in  the  end,  to  say  to  those  who 
have  thus  distinguished  him,  like  Swift  to  Harley  and  Bolingbroke — 

"  Well,  friends,  since  you  have  done  your  worst, 
Pray  leave  me — where  you  found  me  first." 

He,  however,  while  able  to  go  on  at  all,  thinks  not,  at  this  awful  period, 
either  of  gain  or  loss.  The  cause,  so  good  ;  his  country,  so  culpable  and 
unhappy — these  alone  are  the  subjects  that  occupy  his  mind.  And  his 
letters  upon  the  latter,  on  the  devastation  he  sees  preparing  all  around 
him,  are  as  melancholy  as  mine  are  from  my  perpetual  apprehensions  for 
his  personal  safety.  He  has  written  and  printed  a  proclamation,  inviting 
his  countrymen  to  join  him,  which  is  to  be  thrown  by  every  means  into 
France,  and  which  he  has  signed  with  his  name.  This  I  think  much  too 
rash — so  does  Monsieur  de  Lally,  who  has  signed  his  own,  but  who  is 
away  from  the  frontiers,  and  not  military,  nor  engaged  in  the  scene  of  hos- 
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tilities.  You  must  have  been  pleased,  I  am  sure,  with  the  manifesto  of 
M.  de  Lally,  from  whom  I  had  a  visit  but  lately.  He  resides  at  Ghent, 
near  the  King,  but  comes  occasionally  to  Brussels.  Every  body  ran  away 
at  the  late  invasion — Madame  d'Plenin,  Madame  la  Tour  du  Pin  and  her 
daughter.  Mademoiselle,  and  her  married  daughter  Madame  de  Liedekerke, 
the  Boyd  family,  and  in  short  every  person  I  know  except  Madame  de 
Maurville,  who  determined  to  wait  the  event.  For  mvself,  I  beoan  the 
flight ;  but  after  sitting  up  all  Sunday  night  in  a  house  whence  I  was  to 
depart  at  four  in  the  morning  surrounded  by  my  little  packets — for  bag- 
gage here  have  I  none — the  carriage  failed  the  party  with  which  I  was  to 
travel ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  an  English  officer  who  came  to  conduct  us 
to  a  barge  that  was  to  take  us  to  Antwerp,  told  me  Bonaparte  would  have 
too  much  to  do  to  be  at  Brussels  that  day  (Monday  the  19th).  "  Then  he 
will  not  come  at  all,"  I  cried ;  "  for  if  he  cannot  take  Brussels  by  a  coup 
de  main  at  once,  to  stay  another  day  will  be  to  risk  Paris  ;  for  the  Allies 
will  enter  France  in  his  absence."  On  this  presumption  I  ventured  to 
return,  packets  and  all,  to  my  apartments,  though  my  friends  went  on. 
And  here  I  am,  though  in  a  most  unpleasant,  unsettled  state. 

I  was  somewhat  entertained  by  the  recital  of  a  gentleman  just  come 
from  Paris  that  reached  me.  Bonaparte  had  again  given  out  his  expecta- 
tions of  the  arrival  of  his  Empress  and  son  :  a  mob  gathered  round  the 
Tuileries,  shouting,  "  Yive  V Imperatrice  !  Vive  Marie  Louise  /"  till  he 
appeared  at  the  window,  to  thank  them,  saying  she  was  not  yet  arrived, 
but  he  doubted  not  would  soon  come.  A  wag  among  the  crowd  suddenly 
sung  to  his  next  neighbour,  "  Va-t-en  voir  s'elle  vient,  Jean  /" — the 
neighbour  repeated  the  verse — it  was  caught  by  a  third;  and  presently 
became  a  chorus,  which  Bonaparte  could  not  help  hearing,  as,  looking 
furious  with  indignation,  he  shut  his  window.  But  the  chorus  was  too 
general  to  be  dangerous ;  there  was  no  one,  two,  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  to 
be  marked  and  arrested,  and  therefore  all  laughed,  but  all  sung  on,  and 
all  escaped  with  impunity. 

June  26th. — I  have  now  just  had  a  letter  from  M.  d'Arblay,  dated  June 
19th,  in  which  he  expects  orders  to  move  every  minute ;  but  when  he  had 
not  heard  of  the  invasion  of  les  Pays  Bas.  The  odd  slowness  and  apathy, 
or  philosophy,  of  these  perfectly  good  and  worthy,  sleepy  souls,  is  really 
astonishing. 

P.  S. — We  know  the  victory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  quite  complete 
— ^and  Bonaparte  hopeless.  But  what  else  is  to  ensue — whether  civil  war, 
alas  I  or  what — all  here  are  ignorant. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

Bruxelles,  ce  blessed  Lundi,  June  26, 1815. 

Why  have  I  not  a  balloon  to  be  the  first  to  tell  you  this  enchanting 
news ! — or,  rather,  wings  to  fly  to  you  with  it  myself!  Bonaparte  has 
yielded  to  Lord  Wellington  ! 

The  particulars — how,  which  way,  &c. — are  told  too  variously  for 
building  upon  their  correctness ;  but  the  fact  seems  undoubted  : — seems,  I 
am  compelled  to  say,  for  nothing  official  has  been  here  printed.  The 
sleepiness  of  this  quiet  and  good,  but  most  drowsy  and  humdrum  people, 
exceeds  belief,  especially  when  I  consider  que  les  Francs  et  les  Beiges 
came  from  one  parent  stock,  i.  e.  the  Germains. 

O  mon  ami !  will  not  peace  now  revisit  us?     My  hand  shakes,  and  my 
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spirits  are  agitated  past  description,  with  an  inward  fear  that  all  this  will 
not  be  confirmed.     O  for  an  English  Gazette ! 

The  vvhole  city,  in  spite  of  its  apathy,  looked  smiling,  and  even,  some 
few,  grinning  with  contented  joy,  as  I  walked  out  early.  I  except  some 
others,  evidently  and  gloomily  overset ;  but  these  last  are  few.  The 
people  of  this  house  and  every  shopkeeper  had  heard  the  news,  though 
without  any  positive  authority. 

But  about  noon  I  had  a  visit  from  M.  de  Beaufort,  who  came,  kindly 
smiling  himself,  to  bring  me  the  first  of  the  news.  He  had  just  learnt  it 
at  the  commandant's.  Colonel  Jones.  His  account  was,  that  Bonaparte 
had  sent  to  the  Duke  propositions  by  an  officier  general : — 1st,  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son  and  a  regency  ;  or,  2dly,  in  favour  of  Prince  Eugene, 
the  great  favourite  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ;  or,  3dly,  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  Duke  sent  him  word  he  must  yield  at  discretion,  or  fight :  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  abdicating,  for  he  was  nothing !  He  had  already 
abdicated  when  he  was  Emperor. 

The  army  then  sent  a  deputation,  demanding  a  truce  for  sparing  the 
further  effusion  of  human  blood. 

The  Duke  answered,  their  King  might  spare  it  when  re-seated  on  his 
throne ;  but  that  for  them,  and  from  them,  the  application  was  now  too 
late. 

After  all  this,  in  the  park,  whither  I  went  to  breathe  an  instant  at  its 
epoch  of  real  emptiness,  five  o'clock,  I  met  our  old  friend  le  voisin,  M.  de 
Boursac,  Le  Voisin  tells  me  le  Due  de  Bourbon  has  been  all  this  time 
in  Spain,  but  is  now  certainly  in  La  Vendee.  M.  d'Angouleme  was  still 
in  Spain  at  the  last  news.  He  had  escaped  the  same  day  that  we  did  ; 
but  ces  dames  sont  toujour s  a  Paris.  I  believe  he  is  with  M.  le  Prince  de 
Conde.  He  told  me  further  news  : — That  in  les  chamhres  various  voices 
had  demanded  army  intelligence,  and  where  was  the  Emperor.  At  first 
the  ministers  present  said  les  nouvelles  were  not  mauvaises,  and  the 
Empereur  was  with  his  army ;  but  being  hard  and  hardily  pressed, 
Carnot  acknowledged  all  to  be  bad,  and  the  Emperor  in  Paris!  After 
much  discussion,  contention,  and  violence,  a  majority  took  imperious  lead, 
and  declared  Bonaparte  dechu. 

A  committee  was  then  formed  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  Allies.  Three 
took  the  lead,  and  said  they  would  ofl^er  any  sacrifice  to  recover  peace — 
resign  the  Emperor,  become  a  republic,  take  another  and  new  form  of 
government,  or  revert  to  a  free  monarchy — anything  for  peace,  except 
reinstating  the  late  power  1  O  mon  ami !  I  hope  this  is  exaggerated  ;  and 
surtout  that  it  is  false,  entirely  false,  that  one  of  these  three  is  one  of  our 
most  valued  friends,  M.  de  la  Fayette  ! 

Difficulties,  contrarieties,  factions,  mischiefs,  we  must  expect  and  meet 
with  fortitude;  but  one  voice,  clear  and  universal,  in  a  chorus  angelical, 
cries,  affirms,  and  confirms,  that  the  armies  fight  no  more ! 

If  you  were  to  see  me  in  this  happy,  happy  moment,  you  would  not 

know  me.     I  have  not  felt  so  blithe  since since  when? — since 

the  evening  you  came  home  from  the  first  short  and  frightful  campaign  ; 
when  happiness,  after  long,  long  journeying  elsewhere,  suddenly  and 
sweetly  made  me  a  visit. 

Tuesday,  June  21th. — I  have  again  seen  M.  de  Boursac,  and  I  have 
been  to  the  Boyds,  but  no  new  news  is  afloat  to-day.  The  King  is  at 
Cateau  Cambresis,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Lord  Wellington, 
whose  proclamation,  if  I  can  possibly  procure,  I  will  copy  for  you  to- 
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morrow  early.  How  amusing,  that  on  the  21st  you  should  not  have  heard 
at  Treves  of  the  invasion  of  les  Pays  Bas !  I  am  truly  sorry  for  General 
Kleist ;  but  oh,  how  happy  to  think  and  hope  you  still  at  Treves ! 

Wednesday^  Ju^ie  2Qth, — I  cannot  get  the  proclamation  till  next  post! 
I  hope  it  will  reach  you  otherwise.  I  have  no  room  to  relate  the  pourquoi, 
for  I  have  another  thing  to  tell  you.  I  inquired  of  our  voisin  how  it  hap- 
pened that  you  had  received  no  order  to  move,  when  one  of  your  col- 
leagues, M.  de  Castres,  certainly  had,  since  he  had  been  at  Bruxelles.  He 
answered  me,  that  M.  de  Castres  had  received  no  order,  for  he  had  seen 
him,  and  believed  he  was  even  here  still ;  but  when  the  French  arrived,  or 
were  undoubtedly  arriving  before  Namur,  he  came  away  of  his  own  accord, 
as  a  thing  of  course,  and  of  common  sense,  since,  had  he  been  taken,  he 
must  instantly  have  been  shot  by  the  Bonapartists  on  account  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  and  that  without  serving  any  purpose,  as  he  had  no  troops,  and  no 
command.  The  maison  du  Roi  is,  or  is  to  be,  dissoute.  I  asked  what 
was  to  become  of  its  members  ?  He  replied,  those  who  had  leave  or  orders 
accompanied  the  King:  the  others  addressed  M.  de  Feltre,  and  waited 
where  was  most  convenable  for  directions.  But  all,  of  all  descriptions, 
have  left  Gand.  At  Alost  there  is  still  a  depot.  With  respect  to  the  per- 
son fusille  for  M.  de  L 's  manifesto,  it  was  M.  de  L himself  who 

told  it  me ;  but  happily  it  has  proved  a  misinformation.  Nothing  at  this 
moment  must  be  quite  credited  but  upon  proof:  is  it  not,  therefore,  that 
you  quite  credit  the  tender  faith  of  your  unalterable 

F.  B.  D'A.? 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Bruxelles,  July  3,  1815. 

How  is  it  that  my  dear can  thus  on  one  side  be  fascinated  by 

the  very  thing  that,  on  the  other,  revolts  her  1  How  be  a  professed  and 
ardent  detester  of  tyranny,  yet  an  open  and  intrepid  admirer  of  a  tyrant? 
O,  had  you  spent,  like  me,  ten  years  within  the  control  of  his  unlimited 
power,  and  under  the  iron  rod  of  its  dread,  how  would  you  change  your 
language,  by  a  total  reverse  of  sentiment !  Yet  was  I,  because  always 
inoffensive,  never  molested ;  as  safe  there,  another  would  say,  as  in  I^on- 
don ;  but  you  will  not  say  so ;  the  safety  of  deliberate  prudence,  or  of  re- 
tiring timidity,  is  not  such  as  would  satisfy  a  mind  glowing  for  freedom 
like  yours :  it  satisfies,  indeed,  no  mind,  it  merely  suffices  for  bodily  se- 
curity. It  was  the  choice  of  my  companion,  not  of  my  taste,  that  drew 
me  to  such  a  residence.  Personally,  for  the  reason  I  have  assigned,  I  was 
always  well  treated,  and  personally  I  was  happy  :  but  you  know  me,  I  am 
sure,  better  than  to  suppose  me  such  an  egotist  as  to  be  really  happy  or 
contented  where  corporal  liberty  could  only  be  preserved  by  mental  for- 
bearance, i.  e.  subjection. 

The  panic  impressed  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  whether  natives  or  visit- 
ers, by  the  late  invasion,  and  its  consequences,  would  have  cured  any  one 
not  absolutely  incurable,  of  a  revolutionary  taste ;  and  you  are  too  fair 
and  too  liberal  ever  wilfully  to  blind  yourself  against  visible  facts,  or  to 
resist  powerful  conviction.  The  Belgians  have  for  so  many  centuries  been 
accustomed  to  sanguinary  conflicts,  and  violent  or  mercenary  change  of 
masters,  that  I  really  thought,  from  the  placid  state  in  which,  when  seeking 
here  an  asylum,  I  found  them,  that  they  were  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  the  neighbouring  struggle,  and  would  just  as  willingly  fall  again 
into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  as  not.     They  never,  of  their  own  accord. 
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opened  upon  the  subject,  nor  considered  or  treated  us  poor  fugitives  but  as 
common  visiters.  I  imagined  they  had  gone  through  too  many  political 
changes  to  deem  one  or  two,  more  or  less  an  addition  worth  ruffling  their 
serenity.  And  Bonaparte,  whether  from  hearing  of  this  passive  philosophy, 
or  whether  from  motives  yet  unknown,  certainly  expected  not  merely  that 
they  would  not  oppose,  but  that  they  would  join  him.  This  idea,  with 
respect  to  the  Belgian  troops,  was  indeed  spread,  most  alarmingly,  here. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  warned  by  several  persons  not  to  trust  them  ; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  he  determined  they  should  neither  be 
trusted  in  front,  lest  they  should  join  the  enemy ;  nor  in  the  rear,  lest  they 
should  run  away  from  their  friends.  Nevertheless,  when  the  day  of  battle 
arrived,  I  found  I  had  taken  the  calm  of  their  natures  for  indifference  to 
their  fate ;  for  when  a  cry  was  shouted  through  the  streets  that  the  French 
were  come  ! — that  Bonaparte  et  les  Frangais  etaient  a  la  porte  de  la  viUe 
— the  consternation  that  ensued,  the  horror  that  was  depicted  on  every 
countenance,  showed  they  were  alive  at  least  to  the  evils  that  menaced 
themselves — and  how  few,  how  very  ^qw,  are  really  awake  to  any  other ! 
We  do  not  appear  to  be  asleep,  because  our  eyes  are  wide  open ;  but  dor- 
mant lies  every  feeling  that  belongs  to  whatever  is  not  animated,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  by  self;  except  in  the  very,  very  few  whom  Nature  has 
gifted — or  condemned — "  to  feel  for  others'  woes." 

It  is  now  within  three  days  of  two  months  since  I  last  saw  M.  d'A.  He 
has  been  sent  upon  a  mission  of  the  King's,  first  to  Liege,  next  to  Luxem- 
bourg, and  then  to  Treves,  where  he  has  passed  six  weeks :  he  has  now 
left  it,  but  I  know  not  yet  for  what  other  destination.  You  will  not  believe 
me  very  tranquil  in  the  ignorance ;  but  I  am  tranquil  in  nothing  during 
this  wandering,  houseless,  emigrant  life.  This  is  no  siecle  for  those  who 
love  their  home,  or  who  have  a  home  to  love.  'Tis  a  siecle  for  the  adven- 
turous, to  whom  Ambition  always  opens  resources ;  or  for  the  New,  who 
guess  not  at  the  catastrophes  that  hang  on  the  rear,  while  the  phantom 
Expectation  allures  them  to  the  front. 

The  second  restoration  seems  now  fast  advancing.  I  have  just  had  a 
letter  from  the  quartier-general  of  the  King  from  Roye,  written  by  a  friend 
in  the  King's  suite,  who  says  his  Majesty  has  been  received  there  with 
enthusiasm.  I,  you  well  know,  must  hear  that  with  pleasure,  for  my 
only  consolation  during  the  tremendous  conflicts,  and  eternally  varying 
prospects,  in  which  of  late  I  have  lived,  has  been  that  the  principles  and 
feelings  of  M.  d'A.  have  coincided  with  his  duty.  You  were  quite  right 
"  not  to  have  had  a  doubt  as  to  the  line  he  would  pursue :"  belonging  to 
the  maison  du  Roi,  and  having  always  refused  to  support  Bonaparte,  he 
must  not  only  have  been  perfidious,  but  incomprehensible,  to  have  hesitated. 
I  am  extremely  glad,  therefore,  you  would  take  no  measure  for  my  affairs 
but  with  my  concurrence ;  for  whoever,  at  that  period,  remained  in  Paris, 
and  in  power,  must  both  think  and  act  so  very  differently  from  M.  d'A., 
that  he  would  have  been  offended  to  have  owed  to  them  a  benefit.  He  is 
tres  what  those  on  the  other  side  the  question  call  exalte  ;  and  oh,  what 
painful  scenes  must  we  go  through  if  we  get  back  to  our  deserted  home  ! 
You  will  wonder  to  hear  me  say  if- — prosperous  as  all  now  seems  ;  but 
the  changes  which  this  country  has  for  so  long  a  time  gone  through, 
have  been  so  astonishing,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that  they  take  away 
at  least  all  presumption,  if  not  all  confidence  in  public  transactions.  The 
various  parts,  from  various  circumstances  as  well  as  propensities,  taken 
upon  the  late  eruption  of  Mount  Corsica,  will  have  severed  asunder  half 
the  families  amongst  my  best  friends !     In  particular,  she  who  is  most 
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dear  to  me — a  very  sister  in  tender  affection,  useful  friendship,  and  en- 
dearing sympathy — will  stand  between  two  brothers,  each  equally  loved 
by  her,  who  have  decidedly  and  actively  taken  two  opposite  sides ! 

NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1815,  during  the  ever-memorable  Hundred  Days, 
I  was  writing  to  my  best  friend,  when  I  received  a  visit  from  la  Princesse 
d'Henin  and  Colonel  de  Beaufort,  who  entered  the  room  with  a  sort  of 
precipitancy  and  confusion  that  immediately  struck  me  as  the  effect  of 
evil  tidings  which  they  came  to  communicate.  My  ideas  instantly  fiew  to 
the  expectation  of  new  public  disaster,  when  Madame  d'Henin  faintly  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  M.  d'Arblay.  Alarmed,  I  turned  from  one  to  the 
other  in  speechless  trepidation,  dreading  to  ask,  while  dying  to  know  what 
awaited  me.  Madame  d'Henin  then  said,  that  M.  de  Beaufort  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  M.  d'Arblay  :  and  I  listened  with  subdued,  yet  in- 
creasing terror,  while  they  acquainted  me  that  M.  d'Arblay  had  received 
on  the  calf  of  his  leg  a  furious  kick  from  a  wild  horse,  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  bad  a  wound  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed ;  and  that  he  wished 
M.  de  Beaufort  to  procure  me  some  travelling  guide,  that  I  might  join  him 
as  soon  as  it  would  be  possible  with  safety  and  convenience. 

But  what  was  my  agony  when  I  saw  that  the  letter  was  not  in  his  own 
hand  I  I  conjured  them  to  leave  me,  and  let  me  read  it  alone.  They 
offered,  the  one  to  find  me  a  clever  femme  de  chambre,  the  other  to  inquire 
for  a  guide  to  aid  me  to  set  out,  if  able,  the  next  day  ;  but  I  rather  know 
this  from  recollection  than  from  having  understood  them  at  the  time :  I 
only  entreated  their  absence  ;  and,  having  consented  to  their  return  in  a 
few  hours,  I  forced  them  away. 

No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than,  calming  my  spirits  by  earnest  and 
devout  prayer,  which  alone  supports  my  mind,  and  even  preserves  my 
senses,  in  deep  calamity,  I  ran  over  the  letter,  which  was  dated  the  fourth 
day  after  the  wound,  and  acknowledged  that  three  incisions  had  been 
made  in  the  leg  unnecessarily  by  an  ignorant  surgeon,  which  had  so  ag- 
gravated the  danger,  as  well  as  the  suffering,  that  he  was  now  in  bed,  not 
only  from  the  pain  of  the  lacerated  limb,  but  also  from  a  nervous  fever  ! 
and  that  no  hope  was  held  out  to  him  of  quitting  it  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks. ^ 

I  determined  not  to  wait,  though  the  poor  sufferer  himself  had  charged 
that  I  should,  either  for  the  femme  de  chambre  of  Madame  d'Henin  or 
the  guide  of  M.  de  Beaufort,  which  they  could  not  quite  promise  even  for 
the  next  day ;  and  to  me  the  next  hour  seemed  the  delay  of  an  age.  I 
went,  therefore,  to  order  a  chaise  at  six  on  the  road  to  Luxembourg. 

The  answer  was,  that  no  horses  were  to  be  had ! 

Almost  distracted,  I  flew  myself  to  the  inn ;  but  the  answer  was  re- 
peated !  The  route  to  Luxembourg,  they  told  me,  was  infested  with 
straggling  parties,  first,  from  the  wandering  army  of  Grouchy,  now  ren- 
dered pillagers  from  want  of  food ;  and  next,  from  the  pursuing  army  of 
the  Prussians,  who  made  themselves  pillagers  also  through  the  rights  of 
conquest.  To  travel  in  a  chaise  would  be  impracticable,  they  assured 
me,  without  a  guard. 

I  now  resolved  upon  travelling  in  the  diligence,  and  desired  to  secure  a 
place  in  that  for  Triers  (Treves). 

There  was  none  to  that  city  ! 

"  And  what  is  the  nearest  town  to  Triers,  whence  I  might  go  on  in  a 
chaise  ?" 
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"  Luxembourg." 

I  bespoke  a  place but  was  told  that  the  diligence  had  set  off 

the  very  day  before,  and  that  none  other  would  go  for  six  days,  as  it  only 
quitted  Brussels  once  a  week. 

My  friend  the  Baroness  de  Spagen  next  told  me  that,  if  travel  I  would, 
I  had  but  to  go  by  Liege,  which,  though  not  a  direct,  was  the  only  safe 
road ;  that  then  she  would  put  me  under  the  protection  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  Comte  de  Spagen,  who  was  himself  proceeding  to  that  city  by 
the  ensuing  night-coach. 

I  accepted  this  kindness  with  rapture.  I  flew  myself  to  the  bookkeeper 
I  had  so  abruptly  quitted,  and  instantly  secured  a  place  in  the  Liege  dili- 
gence for  night ;  and  I  was  taking  leave  of  my  hosts,  a  Brussels  fiacre 
being  at  the  door,  laden  with  my  little  luggage,  when  1  was  told  that  Le 
Roi,  the  confidential  servant  of  Madame  d'Henin,  besought  to  speak  a 
word  to  me  from  his  mistress.  He  told  me  that  the  Princesse  was  quite 
miserable  at  my  hazardous  plan,  which  she  had  gathered  from  Madame 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  and  that  she  supplicated  me  to  postpone  my  purpose 
only  till  the  next  day,  when  1  should  have  some  one  of  trust  to  accompany 
me. 

I  assured  him  that  nothing  now  could  make  me  risk  procrastination, 
but  begged  him  to  still  the  fears  of  the  excellent  Princesse  by  acquainting 
her  I  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Comte  de  Spagen. 

I  arrived  at  the  inn  ....  after  this  last  unprepared-for  impediment, 
three  or  four  minutes  too  late ! 

What  was  the  fermentation  of  my  mind  at  this  news  !  A  whole  week 
I  must  wait  for  the  next  diligence,  and  even  then  lose  the  aid  and  counte- 
nance of  le  Comte  de  Spagen. 

Le  Roi,  who,  through  some  short-cut  of  footpaths  and  alleys,  had  got  to 
the  inn  before  me,  earnestly  pressed  me,  in  the  style  of  the  confidential  old 
servants  of  the  French  nobility,  to  go  and  compose  myself  chez  la  Prin- 
cesse. Even  my  host  and  hostess  had  pursued  to  wish  me  again  good  bye, 
and  now  expressed  their  warm  hopes  I  should  return  to  them.  But  the 
bookkeeper  alone  spoke  a  language  to  snatch  me  from  despair,  by  saying 
my  fiacre  might  perhaps  catch  the  diligence  two  miles  off,  in  the  AUee 
Verte,  where  it  commonly  stopped  for  fresh  passengers  or  parcels. 

Eagerly  I  promised  the  coachman  a  reward  if  he  could  succeed,  and  off 
he  drove.  The  diligence  was  at  the  appointed  place,  and  that  instant 
ready  to  proceed  ! 

I  rushed  into  it  with  trepidation  of  hurry,  and  when  more  composed,  I 
was  eager  to  find  out  which  of  my  fellow-travellers  might  be  the  Comte 
de  Spagen ;  but  I  dared  risk  no  question.     I  sat  wholly  silent. 

We  arrived  at  Liege  about  nine  in  the  morning.  I  now  advanced  to 
the  bookkeeper,  and  made  inquiries  about  the  Comte  de  Spagen. 

He  had  arrived  in  the  earlier  coach,  and  .  .  .  was  gone  on  in  some 
other  to  his  estates. 

As  calmly  as  was  in  my  power,  I  then  declared  my  purpose  to  go  to 
Treves,  and  begged  to  be  put  on  my  way. 

I  was  come  wrong,  the  bookkeeper  answered ;  the  road  was  by  Luxem- 
bourg. 

And  how  was  I  to  get  thither  ? 

By  Brussels,  he  said,  and  a  week  hence,  the  diligence  having  set  off  the 
day  before. 

Alas,  I  well  knew  that !  and  entreated  some  other  means  to  forward  me 
to  Triers. 

He  replied  that  he  knew  of  none  from  Liege  ;  but  that  if  I  would  go  to 
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Aix,  I  might  there,  perhaps,  though  it  was  out  of  the  road,  hear  of  some 
conveyance ;  but  he  asserted  it  was  utterly  impossible  I  could  leave  Liege 
without  a  passport  from  the  Prussian  police-office,  where  I  should  only 
and  surely  be  detained  if  I  had  not  one  to  show  from  whence  I  came. 

This,  happily,  reminded  me  of  the  one  I  had  from  M.  de  Jaucourt  in 
Paris,  and  which  was  fortunately,  though  accidentally,  in  my  hand- 
basket. 

Arrived  at  Aix,  I  earnestly  inquired  for  a  conveyance  to  Treves :  none 
existed !  nor  could  I  hear  of  any  at  all,  save  a  diligence  to  Juliers,  which 
was  to  set  out  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

To  lose  thus  a  whole  day,  and  even  then  to  go  only  more  north  instead 
of  south,  almost  cast  me  into  despair.  But  redress  there  was  none,  and  I 
was  forced  to  secure  myself  a  place  to  Juliers,  whence,  I  was  told,  I  might 
get  on. 

At  any  more  tranquil  period  I  should  have  seized  this  interval  for  visit- 
ing the  famous  old  cathedral  and  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne ;  but  now  I 
thought  not  of  them;  I  did  not  even  recollect  that  Aix-la-Chapelle  had 
been  the  capital  of  that  Emperor.  I  merely  saw  the  town  through  a 
misty,  mizzling  rain,  and  that  the  road  all  around  it  was  sandy  and 
heavy,  or  that  all  was  discoloured  by  my  own  disturbed  view. 

I  laid  down,  in  a  scarcely  furnished  apartment,  without  undressing.  I 
suffered  no  shutter  or  curtain  to  be  closed,  lest  I  should  lose  my  vehicle ; 
and  such  was  my  anxiety,  that  at  three  o'clock,  by  my  own  watch,  I  de- 
scended to  inquire  if  we.  were  not  to  set  off.  I  wandered  about  by  the  twi- 
light of  a  season  that  is  never  quite  dark,  but  met  no  one.  I  returned  to 
my  chamber,  but,  always  in  terror  of  being  forgotten,  descended  again  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  still  without  success.  An  hour,  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  may  be  tedious,  but  it  cannot  be  long:  four  o'clock  at  last  struck, 
and  I  ran  into  a  vehicle  then  ready  in  the  court-yard  of  the  auberge. 

I  found  myself  alone,  which,  at  first,  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind,  that 
was  overburdened  with  care  and  apprehension,  and  glad  of  utter  silence. 
Ere  long,  however,  I  found  it  fed  my  melancholy,  which  it  was  my  busi- 
ness rather  to  combat ;  and  I  was  not,  therefore,  sorry  when  a  poor  woman 
with  a  child  was  admitted  from  the  outside  through  the  charity  of  the 
coachman,  as  the  rain  grew  heavier. 

At  Juliers  we  stopped  at  a  rather  large  inn,  at  the  head  of  an  immensely 
long  market-place.  It  was  nearly  empty,  except  where  occupied  by 
straggling  soldiers,  poor,  lame,  or  infirm  labourers,  women,  and  children. 
The  universal  war  of  the  Continent  left  scarcely  a  man  unmaimed  to  be 
seen  in  civil  life.  The  women  who  met  my  eyes  were  all  fat,  with  very 
round  and  very  brown  faces.  Most  of  them  were  barefooted,  nay,  bare- 
legged, and  had  on  odd  small  caps,  very  close  round  their  visages.  The 
better  sort,  I  fancy,  at  that  critical  time,  had  hidden  themselves  or  fled  the 
town. 

We  entered  Cologne  through  an  avenue,  said  to  be  seven  miles  in 
length,  of  lime-trees.  It  was  evening,  but  very  light,  and  Cologne  had  a 
striking  appearance,  from  its  magnitude  and  from  its  profusion  of 
steeples. 

The  better  sort  of  houses  were  white  and  looked  neat,  though  in  an  old- 
fashioned  style,  and  elaborately  ornamented.  But,  between  the  ravages 
of  time  and  of  war,  the  greater  part  of  them  seemed  crumbling  away,  if 
not  tumbling  down. 

But  while  I  expected  to  be  driven  on  to  some  auberge^  a  police-officer  in 
a  Prussian  uniform,  came  to  the  coach-door,  and  demanded  our  passports. 
My  companion  made  herself  known  as  a  native,  and  was  let  out  directly. 
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The  officer,  having  cast  his  eye  over  my  passport,  put  his  head  through 
the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  in  a  low  whisper,  asked  me  whether  I 
were  French  ? 

French  by  marriage,  though  English  by  birth,  I  hardly  knew  which  to 
call  myself;  I  said,  however,  "  Oia."  He  then,  in  a  voice  yet  more  sub- 
dued, gave  me  to  understand  that  he  could  serve  me.  I  caught  at  his  offer, 
and  told  him  I  earnestly  desired  to  go  straight  to  Treves,  to  a  wounded 
friend.  He  would  do  for  me  what  he  could,  he  answ^^-ed,  for  he  was 
French  himself,  though  employed  by  the  Prussians.  He  would  carry  my 
passport  for  me  to  the  magistrate  of  the  place  and  get  it  signed  without  my 
having  any  further  trouble  ;  though  only,  he  feared,  to  Bonn,  or,  at  far- 
thest, to  Coblentz,  whence  I  might  probably  proceed  unmolested.  He  knew 
also,  and  could  recommend  me  to  a  most  respectable  lady  and  gentleman, 
both  French,  and  under  the  Prussian  hard  gripe,  where  I  might  spend  the 
evening  enfamille^  and  be  spared  entering  any  auberge. 

He  conducted  me,  in  silence,  passing  through  the  cloisters,  to  a  house 
not  far  distant,  and  very  retired  in  its  appearance.  Arrived  at  a  door  at 
which  he  knocked  or  rang,  he  still  spoke  not  a  word ;  but  when  an  old 
man  came  to  open  it,  in  a  shabby  dress,  but  with  a  good  and  lively  face, 
he  gave  him  some  directions  in  German  and  in  a  whisper,  and  then,  en- 
trusted with  my  passport,  he  bowed  to  me  and  hurried  away. 

The  old  man  led  me  to  a  very  large  room,  scarcely  at  all  furnished. 
He  pulled  out  of  a  niche  a  sort  of  ebony  arm-chair,  very  tottering  and 
worn,  and  said  he  would  call  Madame,  for  whom  he  also  placed  ^fauteuil 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  and  clumsy  table.  I  was  then  joined  by  an 
elderly  gentlewoman,  who  was  led  in  ceremoniously  by  a  gentleman  still 
more  elderly.  The  latter  made  me  three  profound  obeisances,  which  I  re- 
turned with  due  imitation,  while  the  lady  approached  me  with  good  breed- 
ing, and  begged  me  to  take  my  seat. 

The  old  man  then,  who  I  found  was  their  domestic,  served  the  tea.  I 
know  not  whether  this  was  their  general  custom,  or  a  compliment  to  a 
stranger.  But  when  we  had  all  taken  some,  they  opened  into  a  little  con- 
versation. It  was  I  indeed,  who  began,  by  apologizing  for  my  intrusion, 
and  expressing,  at  the  same  time  my  great  relief  in  being  spared  going  to 
an  auberge,  alone,  as  I  was  ;  but  I  assured  them  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  brought  me  to  their  dwelling  had  acted  entirely  by  his  own  uninflu- 
enced authority. 

They  smiled,  or  rather  tried  to  smile,  for  melancholy  was  seated  on 
their  countenances  in  its  most  fixed  colours ;  and  they  told  me  that  person 
was  their  best  friend,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  offer  them  succour  or  com- 
fort. He  had  let  them  know  my  situation,  and  had  desired  they  would 
welcome  and  cheer  me.  Welcome  me,  the  lady  added  in  French,  they  did 
gladly,  since  I  was  in  distress ;  but  they  had  little  power  to  cheer  me,  in- 
volved as  they  were  themselves  in  the  depths  of  sorrow. 

Sympathy  of  compassion  soon  led  to  sympathy  of  confidence  ;  and 
when  they  heard  to  whom  I  belonged,  and  the  nature  of  my  terrible  haste, 
they  related  their  own  sad  history.  Death,  misfortune,  and  oppression  had 
all  laid  on  them  their  iron  hands ;  they  had  lost  their  sons  while  forcibly 
fighting  for  a  usurpation  which  they  abhorred  ;  they  had  lost  their  property 
by  emigration  ;  and  they  had  been  treated  with  equal  harshness  by  the 
Revolutionists  because  they  were  suspected  of  loyalty,  and  by  the  Royalists 
because  their  children  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Revolutionists.  They 
were  now  living  nearly  in  penury,  and  owed  their  safety  and  peace  solely 
to  the  protection  of  the  officer  who  had  brought  me  to  them. 
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With  communications  such  as  these,  time  passed  so  little  heavily,  how- 
ever sadly,  that  we  were  ill-disposed  to  separate  ;  and  eleven  o'clock  struck 
as  we  sat  over  their  economical  but  well-served  and  well -cooked  little  sup- 
per, ere  the  idea  of  retiring  was  mentioned.  They  then  begged  me  to  go 
to  rest,  as  I  must  be  at  the  diligence  for  Coblentz  by  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

To  another  large  room,  nearly  empty  except  the  old,  high,  and  narrow 
bed,  the  domestic  now  conducted  me,  promising  to  call  me  at  half-past 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  attend  me  to  the  diligence. 

I  did  not  dare  undress ;  I  tied  my  watch,  which  was  a  small  repeater, 
round  my  wrist,  and  laid  down  in  my  clothes — but  to  strike  my  watch  and 
to  pray  for  my  beloved  invalid,  and  my  safe  restoration  to  him,  filled  up, 
without,  I  believe,  three  minutes  of  repose,  the  interval  to  my  conductor's 
return. 

At  half-past  three  we  set  out,  after  I  had  safely  deposited  all  I  durst 
spare,  where  my  disinterested,  but  most  poor  host  would  inevitably  find  my 
little  offering,  which,  if  presented  to  him,  he  would  probably  have  refused. 
I  never  heard  his  name,  which  he  seemed  studious  to  hold  back  ;  but  I 
have  reason  to  think  he  was  of  the  ancient  provincial  noblesse.  His  man- 
ners, and  those  of  his  wife,  had  an  antique  etiquette  in  them  that  can  only 
accord  with  that  idea. 

The  walk  was  immensely  long ;  it  was  through  the  scraggy  and  hilly 
streets  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  really  thought  it  endless.  The  good  do- 
mestic carried  my  luggage.  The  height  of  the  houses  made  the  light 
merely  not  darkness ;  we  met  not  a  creature ;  and  the  painful  pavement 
and  barred  windows,  and  fear  of  being  too  late,  made  the  walk  still  more 
dreary. 

I  was  but  just  in  time  ;  the  diligence  was  already  drawn  out  of  the  inn- 
yard,  and  some  friends  of  the  passengers  were  taking  leave,  I  eagerly 
secured  my  place ;  and  never  so  much  regretted  the  paucity  of  my  purse 
as  in  my  inability  to  recompense  as  I  wished  the  excellent  domestic  whom 
I  now  quitted. 

I  found  myself  now  in  much  better  society  than  I  had  yet  been,  consist- 
ing of  two  gentlemen,  evidently  of  good  education,  and  a  lady.  They 
were  all  German,  and  spoke  only  that  language  one  to  another,  though 
they  addressed  me  in  French  as  often  as  my  absorption  in  my  own  rumina- 
tions gave  any  opening  for  their  civility. 

And  this  was  soon  the  case,  by  my  hearing  them  speak  of  the  Rhine ; 
my  thoughts  were  so  little  geographical  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
that  Cologne  was  upon  that  river ;  I  had  not,  therefore,  looked  for  or  per- 
ceived it  the  preceding  evening  ;»but  upon  my  now  starting  at  the  sound 
of  its  name,  and  expressing  my  strong  curiosity  to  behold  it,  they  all 
began  to  watch  for  the  first  point  upon  which  it  became  clearly  visible, 
and  all  five  with  one  voice  called  out  presently  after,  "  Ah,  le  voild  /" 
But  imagination  had  raised  expectations  that  the  Rhine,  at  this  part  of  its 
stream,  would  by  no  means  answer.  It  seemed  neither  so  wide,  so  deep, 
so  rapid,  nor  so  grand  as  my  mind  had  depicted  it ;  nor  yet  were  its 
waters  so  white  or  bright  as  to  suit  my  ideas  of  its  fame. 

At  last  my  heart  became  better  tuned.  I  was  now  on  my  right  road  ; 
no  longer  travelling  zigzag,  and  as  I  could  procure  any  means  to  get  on, 
but  in  the  straight  road,  by  Coblentz,  to  the  city  which  contained  the  ob- 
ject of  all  my  solicitude. 

And  then  it  was  that  my  eyes  opened  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  then  it 
was  that  the  far-famed  Rhine  found  justice  in  those  poor  little  eyes,  which 
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hitherto,  from  mental  pre-occupation,  or  from  expectations  too  high  raised, 
had  refused  a  cordial  tribute  to  its  eminent  beauty  ;  unless  indeed  its 
banks,  till  after  Bonn,  are  of  inferior  loveliness.  Certain  it  is,  that  from 
this  time  till  my  arrival  at  Coblentz,  I  thought  myself  in  regions  of  en- 
chantment. 

At  first,  we  had  constantly  The  Seven  Mountains  to  form  a  noble  re- 
pose for  our  eyes  as  the  boundary  of  the  principal  prospect ;  afterwards, 
the  Rhine  and  its  banks,  which  constituted  our  road,  made  the  whole  of 
the  valley,  while  stately  rocks  of  striking  forms,  and  hanging  woods  of 
exquisite  beauty,  invited  on  one  side  our  gaze  and  admiration  ;  and  pros- 
pects eternally  diversifying  varied  our  delighted  attention  on  the  other. 
Now,  mounting  some  steep  ascent,  we  saw  this  fine  river  winding  perpen- 
dicularly beneath  us ;  now  descending  again,  the  rocks  and  woods  seemed 
to  embower  us.  Almost  every  eminence  was  crowned  with  an  ancient 
castle  or  fortress,  whose  falling  turrets  and  scattered  fragments  gave  as 
great  a  charm  to  the  scene  as  they  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  sorrow,  re- 
sentment, and  even  horror  to  the  reflections  ;  for  these  ruins  were  not  the 
inevitable  effect  of  all-conquering,  irresistible  time,  to  which  we  all  bow, 
but  of  wanton,  aggressive,  invading  war,  and  of  insatiable  ambition. 

From  Coblentz  to  Treves  I  was  two  days  travelling,  though  it  might 
with  ease  have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  half  that  time. 

We  no  longer  journeyed  in  any  diligence  that  may  be  compared  with 
one  of  France  or  of  England,  but  in  a  queer  German  carriage,  resembling 
something  mixed  of  a  coach,  a  chaise,  and  a  cart. 

At  Treves,  at  length,  on  Monday  evening,  the  24th  of  July,  1815,  I 
arrived  in  a  tremor  of  joy  and  terror  indescribable.  But  my  first  care 
was  to  avoid  hazarding  any  mischief  from  surprise  ;  and  my  first  measure 
was  to  obtain  some  intelligence  previously  to  risking  an  interview.  It 
was  now  six  days  since  any  tidings  had  reached  me.  My  own  last  act 
in  leaving  Brussels  had  been  to  write  a  few  lines  to  M.  de  Premorel,  my 
General's  aide-de-camp,  to  announce  my  journey,  and  prepare  him  for  my 
arrival. 

I  now  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  valet  of  Monsieur  d'Arblay,  and  desired 
he  would  come  instantly  to  the  inn  for  the  baggage  of  Madame  d'Arblay, 
who  was  then  on  the  road. 

Hardly  five  minutes  elapsed  ere  Francois,  running  like  a  racehorse, 
though  in  himself  a  staid  and  composed  German,  appeared  before  me. 

How  I  shook  at  his  sight  wdth  terrific  suspense !  The  good-natured 
creature  relieved  me  instantly — though  with  a  relief  that  struck  at  my 
heart  with  a  pang  of  agony — for  he  said  that  the  danger  was  over,  and 
that  both  the  surgeons  said  so. 

He  was  safe,  I  thanked  God  !  but  danger,  positive  danger  had  existed  ! 
Faint  I  felt,  though  in  a  tumult  of  grateful  sensations :  I  took  his  arm,  for 
my  tottering  feet  would  hardly  support  me;  and  M.  de  Premorel,  hasten- 
ing to  meet  me  at  the  street-door,  told  me  that  the  General  was  certain  I 
was  already  at  Treves  ;  I  therefore  permitted  myself  to  enter  his  apart- 
ment at  once. 

Dreadfully  suffering,  but  still  mentally  occupied  by  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  I  found  him.  Three  wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  his  leg  by 
the  kick  of  a  wild  horse,  which  he  had  bought  at  Treves,  with  intent  to 
train  to  military  service.  He  was  felled  by  them  to  the  ground.  Yet,  had 
he  been  skilfully  attended,  he  might  have  been  completely  cured  !  But  all 
the  best  surgeons,  throughout  every  district,  had  been  seized  upon  for  the 
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armies ;  and  the  ignorant  hands  into  which  he  fell  aggravated  the  evil,  by 
incisions  hazardous,  unnecessary,  and  torturing. 

The  Adjoint  of  M.  d'Arblay,  M.  Je  Comte  de  Mazancourt,  had  been 
sent  to  Paris  by  M.  d'Arblay,  to  demand  leave  and  passports  for  returning 
to  France,  the  battle  and  peace  of  Waterloo  having  ended  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  through  the  orders  of  the 
Marechal  Due  de  Feltre,  Minister  at  War,  to  raise  recruits  from  the  faith- 
ful who  wished  to  quit  the  Usurper. 

My  poor  sufferer  had  been  quartered  upon  M.  Nell,  a  gentleman  of 
Treves  ;  but  there  was  no  room  for  me  at  M.  Nell's  and  I  was  obliged — 
most  reluctantly — to  be  conducted  to  an  hotel  at  some  distance.  But  the 
next  day  M.  d'Arblay  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Madame  de  la 
Grange,  a  lady  of  condition  who  resided  at  Treves,  to  admit  me  to  eat  and 
lodge  at  her  house,  upon  the  pic-nic  plan,  of  paying  the  overplus  of  that 
expense  I  should  cause  her,  with  a  proper  consideration,  not  mentioned, 
but  added  by  my  dear  General,  for  my  apartment  and  incidental  matters. 
This  sort  of  plan,  since  their  ruin  by  the  Revolution,  had  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  called  fashionable  amongst  the  aristocratic  noblesse,  who 
were  too  much  impoverished  to  receive  their  friends  under  their  roofs  but 
by  community  of  fortune  during  their  junction.  Every  morning  after 
breakfast  one  of  the  family  conducted  me  back  to  M.  Nell's,  where  I  re- 
mained till  the  hour  of  dinner,  when  M.  Godefroy  de  Premorel  commonly 
gave  me  le  bras  for  returning,  and  Francois  watched  for  me  at  the  end  of 
the  repast.  This  was  to  me  a  cruel  arrangement,  forcing  my  so  frequent 
absences  ;  but  I  had  no  choice. 

It  was  not  till  after  reiterated  applications  by  letter,  and  by  MM.  de 
Mazancourt  and  Premorel  in  person,  that  my  poor  General  could  obtain 
his  letters  of  recall ;  though  the  re-establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  on  his 
throne  made  the  mission  on  the  frontiers  null,  and  though  the  hapless  and 
helpless  state  of  health  of  M.  d'Arblay  would  have  rendered  him  incapable  of 
continuing  to  fulfil  its  duties  if  any  yet  were  left  to  perform.  The  mighty 
change  of  affairs  so  completely  occupied  men's  minds,  as  well  as  their  hands, 
that  they  could  work  only  for  themselves  and  the  present ;  the  absent  were 
utterly  forgotten.  The  Due  de  Luxembourg,  however,  at  length  interfered, 
and  procured  passports,  with  the  ceremonies  of  recall. 

On  the  morning  of  our  departure  from  Treves,  all  the  families  of  Nell 
and  La  Grange  filled  the  courtyard,  and  surrounded  the  little  carriage  in 
which  we  set  out,  with  others,  unknown  to  me,  but  acquainted  with  the 
General,  and  lamenting  to  lose  sight  of  him — as  who  that  ever  knew  him 
failed  doing  ?  M.  de  Mazancourt  and  the  De  Premorels  had  preceded  us. 
The  difficulty  of  placing  the  poor  wounded  leg  was  great  and  grievous,  and 
our  journey  was  anything  but  gay  ;  the  cure,  alas,  was  so  much  worse 
than  incomplete  !  The  spirits  of  the  poor  worn  invalid  were  sunk,  and, 
like  his  bodily  strength,  exhausted  ;  it  was  so  new  to  him  to  be  helpless, 
and  so  melancholy  I  After  being  always  the  most  -  active,  the  most 
enterprising,  the  most  ingenious  in  difficulty  and  mischance,  and  the  most 
vivacious  in  conquering  evils,  and  combating  accidents  ; — to  find  himself 
thus  suddenly  bereft  not  only  of  his  powers  to  serve  and  oblige  all  around 
him,  but  even  of  all  means  of  aiding  and  sufficing  to  himself,  was  pro- 
foundly dejecting ;  nor,  to  his  patriot-heart,  was  this  all :  far  otherwise. 
We  re-entered  France  by  the  permission  of  foreigners,  and  could  only 
re-enter  at  all  by  passports  of  All  the  Allies  !  It  seemed  as  if  all  Europe 
had  freer  egress  to  that  country  than  its  natives  ! 

Yet  no  one  more  rejoiced  in  the  victory  of  Waterloo — no  one  was  more 
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elated  by  the  prospect  of  its  glorious  results :  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  he  was  most  willing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  But 
not  such  was  the  manner  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  see  it  take  place ;  he 
had  hoped  it  would  have  been  more  spontaneous,  and  the  work  of  the 
French  themselves  to  overthrow  the  usurpation.  He  felt,  therefore, 
severely  shocked,  when,  at  the  gates  of  Thionville,  upon  demanding 
admittance  by  giving  his  name,  his  military  rank,  and  his  personal  pass- 
port, he  was  disregarded  and  unheard  by  a  Prussian  sub-officer — a  Prussian 
to  repulse  a  French  general,  in  the  immediate  service  of  his  King,  from 
entering  France!  His  choler  rose,  in  defiance  of  sickness  and  infirmity; 
but  neither  indignation  nor  representation  were  of  any  avail,  till  be  con- 
descended to  search  his  portefeuille  for  a  passport  of  All  the  Allies,  which 
the  Due  de  Luxembourg  had  wisely  forwarded  to  Treves,  joined  to  that  of 
the  Minister  at  War.  Yet  the  Prussian  was  not  to  blame,  save  for  his 
uncourteous  manners  :  the  King  of  France  was  only  such,  at  that  moment, 
through  Bliicher  and  Wellington. 

One  feeling  of  a  softer  and  compensating  sort  my  poor  traveller  was 
indulged  with,  however,  almost  the  next  minute — he  was  suddenly  recog- 
nised by  a  favourite  old  friend,  M.  de  Serre ;  and  a  most  affecting  yet 
delightful  meeting  took  place.  They  had  not  seen  each  other  since  the 
Revolution;  and  though  only  brought  together  by  accident,  they  knew 
not  how  to  separate ;  such  fulness  of  matter  occurred  to  both,  equally  on 
past  events  and  future  prospects.  M.  de  Serre  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  the  best  bred,  and  most  amiable  of  men. 

Three  or  four  days,  I  think,  we  passed  at  Metz,  where  the  General  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  did  what  was  now 
to  be  done  to  rectify  the  gross  mismanagement  at  Treves.  In  this  time  I 
saw  all  that  was  most  worth  remark  in  the  old  and  famous  city  of  Metz. 
But  all  looked  dreary  and  abandoned ;  as  everywhere  during  my  journey. 
Nothing  was  yet  restored,  for  confidence  was  wanting  in  the  state  of 
things.  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  the  Lords  of  tlie  Ascendant,  seemed 
alone  gifted  with  the  power  of  foreseeing,  as  they  had  been  instrumentally 
of  regulating,  events. 

Not  long  after,  I  forget  exactly  where,  we  came  under  new,  yet  still 
foreign  masters — the  Russians ;  who  kept  posts,  like  sentinels,  along  the 
high  road,  at  stated  distances.  They  were  gentle  and  well  behaved,  in  a 
manner  and  to  a  degree  that  was  really  almost  edifying.  On  the  plains 
of  Chalons  there  was  a  grand  Russian  encampment.  We  stopped  half  a 
day  for  rest  at  some  small  place  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  walked  about, 
guarded  by  the  good  Fran9ois,  to  view  it.  But,  on  surveying  a  large  old 
house,  which  attracted  my  notice  by  a  group  of  Russian  officers  that  I 
observed  near  its  entrance,  how  was  I  struck  on  being  told  by  Francois, 
that  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  was  at  that  moment  its  inhabitant! 
At  the  entrance  of  the  little  gate  that  opened  the  palisade  stood  a  lady  with 
two  or  three  gentlemen.  There  was  no  crowd,  and  no  party  of  guards, 
nor  any  sign  of  caution  or  parade  of  grandeur,  around  this  royally 
honoured  dwelling.  And,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  door  was  quietly  opened 
and  the  Emperor  came  out,  in  an  undress  uniform,  wearing  no  stars  nor 
orders,  and  with  an  air  of  gay  good  humour,  and  unassuming  ease. 
There  was  something  in  his  whole  appearance  of  hilarity,  freedom, 
youthful ness,  and  total  absence  of  all  thought  of  state  and  power,  that 
would  have  led  me  much  sooner  to  suppose  him  a  jocund  young  Lubin,  or 
country  esquire,  than  an  emperor,  a  warrior,  or  a  statesman. 

The  lady  curtsied  low,  and  her  gentlemen   bowed  profoundly  as  he 
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reached  the  group.  He  instantly  recognised  them,  and  seemed  enchanted 
at  their  sight.  A  sprightly  conversation  ensued,  in  which  he  addressed 
himself  chiefly  to  the  lady,  who  seemed  accustomed  to  his  notice,  yet  to 
receive  it  with  a  species  of  rapture.  The  gentlemen  also  had  the  easy 
address  of  conscious  welcome  to  inspirit  them,  and  I  never  followed  up  a 
conversation  I  could  not  hear,  with  more  certainty  of  its  being  agreeable 
to  all  parties.  They  all  spoke  French,  and  I  was  restrained  only  by  my 
own  sense  of  propriety  from  advancing  within  hearing  of  every  word;  for 
no  sentinel,  nor  guard  of  any  kind,  interfered  to  keep  the  few  lookers-on 
at  a  distance. 

This  discourse  over,  he  gallantly  touched  his  hat  and  leaped  into  his 
open  carriage,  attended  by  a  Russian  officer,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

How  far  more  happy,  disengaged,  and  to  his  advantage,  was  this  view 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  than  that  which  I  had  had  the  year  before  in 
England,  where  the  crowds  that  surrounded,  and  the  pressure  of  unre- 
strained curiosity  and  forwardness,  certainly  embarrassed,  if  they  did  not 
actually  displease  him  ! 

At  Meaux  I  left  again  my  captive  companion  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  visit  the  cathedral  of  the  sublimely  eloquent  Bossuet.  In  happier 
moments  I  should  not  have  rested  without  discovering  and  tracing  the 
house,  the  chamber,  the  library,  the  study,  the  garden  which  had  been  as 
it  were  sanctified  by  his  virtues,  his  piety,  his  learning,  and  his  genius  : 
and  oh,  how  eagerly,  \^  not  a  captive,  would  my  noble-minded  companion 
have  been  my  conductor  ! 

A  new  change  again  of  military  control  soon  followed,  at  which  I 
grieved  for  my  beloved  companion.  I  almost  felt  ashamed  to  look  at  him, 
though  my  heart  involuntarily,  irresistibly  palpitated  with  emotions  which 
had  little,  indeed,  in  unison  with  either  grief  or  shame  ;  for  the  sentinels, 
the  guards,  the  camps,  became  English. 

All  converse  between  us  now  stopped  involuntarily,  and  as  if  by  tacit 
agreement.  M.  d'Arblay  was  too  sincere  a  loyalist  to  be  sorry,  yet  too 
high-spirited  a  freeman  to  be  satisfied.  I  could  devise  nothing  to  say  that 
might  not  cause  some  painful  discussion  or  afflicting  retrospection,  and  we 
travelled  many  miles  in  pensive  silence  —  each  nevertheless  intensely 
observant  of  the  astonishing  new  scene  presented  to  our  view,  on  re-enter- 
ing the  capital  of  France,  to  see  the  vision  of  Henry  V.  revived,  and  Paris 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  ! 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  notwithstanding  this  complete  victory 
over  Bonaparte,  the  whole  of  the  peasantry  and  common  people,  converse 
with  them  when  or  where  or  how  I  might  during  our  route,  with  one 
accord  avowed  themselves  utterly  incredulous  of  his  defeat.  They  all  be- 
lieved he  had  only  given  way  in  order  that  he  might  come  forward  with 
new  forces  to  extirpate  all  opposers,  and  exalt  himself  on  their  ashes  to 
permanent  dominion. 

On  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  England,  I  went  round  to  all  I  could  reach 
of  my  intimate  acquaintance,  to  make — as  it  has  proved — a  last  farewell ! 

M.  de  Talleyrand  came  in  to  Madame  de  Laval's  drawing-room  during 
my  visit  of  leave-taking.  He  was  named  upon  entering;  but  there  is  no 
chance  he  could  recollect  me,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  first  month 
or  two  after  my  marriage,  when  he  accompanied  M.  de  Narbonne  and 
M.  de  Beaumetz  to  our  cottage  at  Bookham.  I  could  not  forbear  whisper- 
ing to  Madame  de  Laval,  how  many  souvenirs  his  sight  awakened !  M. 
de  Narbonne  was  gone,  who  made  so  much  of  our  social  felicity  during 
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the  period  of  our  former  acquaintance  ;  and  Mr.  Lock  was  gone,  who 
made  its  highest  intellectual  delight ;  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who  gave  it 
a  zest  of  wit,  deep  thinking,  and  light  speaking,  of  almost  unexampled 
entertainment;  and  my  beloved  sister  Phillips,  whose  sweetness,  intelli- 
gence, grace,  and  sensibility  won  every  heart ;  these  were  gone,  who  all, 
during  the  sprightly  period  in  which  I  was  known  to  M.  Talleyrand,  had 
almost  always  made  our  society.  Ah  !  what  parties  were  those !  how 
select,  how  refined  though  sportive,  how  investigatingly  sagacious  though 
invariably  well-bred ! 

Madame  de  Laval  sighed  deeply,  without  answering  me,  but  I  left  M. 
de  Talleyrand  to  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  and  a  sister  of  M.  le 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  and  another  lady  or  two,  while  I  engaged  my  truly 
amiable  hostess,  till  I  rose  to  depart :  and  then,  in  passing  the  chair  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  who  gravely  and  silently,  but  politely,  rose  and  bowed, 
I  said,  "  M.  de  Talleyrand  m'a  oublie :  mais  on  n'oublie  pas  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand." I  left  the  room  with  quickness,  but  saw  a  movement  of  sur- 
prise by  no  means  unpleasant  break  over  the  habitual  placidity,  the  nearly 
imperturbable  composure  of  his  made-up  countenance. 

Our  journey  was  eventless,  yet  sad  ;  sad,  not  solely,  though  chiefly, 
from  the  continued  sufferings  of  my  wounded  companion,  but  sad,  also, 
that  I  quitted  so  many  dear  friends,  who  had  wrought  themselves,  by  in- 
numerable kindnesses,  into  my  affections,  and  who  knew  not,  for  we  could 
not  bring  ourselves  to  utter  words  that  must  have  reciprocated  so  much 
pain,  that  our  intended  future  residence  was  England.  The  most  tender 
and  generous  of  fathers  had  taken  this  difficult  resolution  for  the  sake  of 
his  son,  whose  earnest  wish  had  been  repeatedly  expressed  for  permission 
to  establish  himself  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  That  my  wishes  led  to  the 
same  point,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  powerfully  did  they  weigh  witli 
the  most  disinterested  and  most  indulgent  of  husbands.  All  that  could  be 
suggested  to  compromise  what  was  jarring  in  our  feelings,  so  as  to  save  all 
parties  from  murmuring  or  regret,  was  the  plan  of  a  yearly  journey  to 
France. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1815,  16,  17. 

Arrival  of  M.  and  Madame  d'Arblay  in  England — Madame  de  Stael's  '  Germany' — 
Madame  d'Arblay's  son  at  Cambridge — Blucher  and  Wellington — Honours  accorded 
to  M.  d'Arblay  by  his  sovereign  on  retiring  from  his  service — The  English  abroad — 
Sentence  by  the  French  courts  on  Sir  R.  Wilson  and  his  associates — Sale  of  the 
Streatham  portraits — General  d'Arblay  visits  France  to  return  thanks  for  his  pro- 
motion — Character  of  his  son — General  d'Arblay  leaves  him  the  choice  of  studying 
in  England  or  entering  upon  a  military  career  in  France — Madame  d'Arblay's  pre- 
ference of  Bath — Her  son  about  to  take  a  degree  at  Cambridjje — Indisposition  of 
General  dArblay — Theatrical  reminiscences — Visit  to  Mrs.  Piozzi — Old  friends — 
Ilfracombe — A  Spanish  vessel — Her  captain,  doctor,  and  cook — Appearance  of  ships 
in  a  storm — Indisposition  of  General  d'Arblay  at  Paris. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK  AND  MRS.  ANGERSTEIN. 

Dover,  Oct.  18,  1815. 
Last  night,  my  ever  dear  friends,  we  arrived  once  more  in  old  England. 
I  write  this  to  send  the  moment  I  land  in  London.     I  cannot  boast  of 
our  health,  our  looks,  our  strength ;  but  I  hope  we  may  recover  a  part  of 
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all  when  our  direful  fatigues,  mental  and  corporeal,  cease  to  utterly  weigh 
upon  and  wear  us. 

We  shall  winter  in  Bath.  The  waters  of  Plombieres  have  been  recom- 
mended to  my  poor  haiteuz,  but  he  has  obtained  a  conge  that  allows  this 
change.  Besides  his  present  utter  incapacity  for  military  service,  he  is 
now  unavoidably  on  the  retraite  list,  and  the  King  of  France  permits  his 
coming  over,  not  alone  without  difficulty,  but  with  wishing  him  a  good 
journey,  through  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  his  captain  in  the  Gardes  du 
Corps. 

Adieu,  dearest  both ! — Almost  I  embrace  you  in  dating  from  Dover. 
Had  you  my  letter  from  Treves  ?  I  suspect  not,  for  my  melancholy  new 
history  would  have  brought  your  kind  condolence :  or,  otherwise,  that 
missed  me.  Our  letters  were  almost  all  intercepted  by  the  Prussians  while 
we  were  there.  Not  one  answer  arrived  to  us  from  Paris,  save  by  private 
hands. 

My  kindest  love  to  my  dear  Lady  Martin.  I  waited  a  happy  moment 
to  write  her  my  congratulations.  Alas !  I  have  been  persecuted  by  dis- 
aster almost  from  the  time  I  lell  England.  Flights,  illness,  terrors,  and 
grievous  accidents  have  followed,  or  met  me  at  every  step. 


December  24,  1815. 

My  heart  has  been  almost  torn  asunder,  of  late,  by  the  dreadful  losses 
which  the  newspapers  have  communicated  to  me,  of  the  two  dearest 
friends*  of  my  absent  partner;  both  sacrificed  in  the  late  sanguinary  con- 
flicts. It  has  been  with  difficulty  I  have  forborne  attempting  to  return  to 
him ;  but  a  winter  voyage  might  risk  giving  him  another  loss.  The  death 
of  one  of  these  so  untimely  departed  favourites,  how  will  Madame  de  Stael 
support?  Pray  tell  me  if  you  hear  any  thing  of  her,  and  what?  In  be- 
ginning her  *  Germany,'  in  which  I  am  only  advanced  to  about  a  third  of 
the  first  volume,  I  perpetually  longed  to  write  to  her,  but  imperious  obsta- 
cles are  in  the  way  ;  and  next,  to  you,  to  tell  you  as  the  person  most  likely 
to  sympathize  with  me  sincerely — the  pleasure,  the  transport  rather,  with 
which  I  read  nearly  every  phrase :  such  acuteness  of  thought,  such  vivacity 
of  ideas,  and  such  brilliancy  of  expression,  I  know  not  where  I  have  met 
before.  I  often  lay  the  book  down  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  time  a  single 
sentence.  I  have  rarely,  even  in  the  course  of  my  whole  life,  read  any 
thing  with  so  glowing  a  fulness  of  applause ;  but  there  I  now  slop.  These 
two  heavy  misfortunes  reached  me,  and  I  have  not  had  my  mind  enough 
at  ease,  nor  my  intellects  enough  at  liberty,  to  take  up  the  book  since. 
Whether  it  will  carry  me  on,  hereafter,  with  the  same  charm,  I  know  not. 

[With  the  year  1816  a  new  section  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  correspon- 
dence may  be  said  to  commence  in  her  letters  to  her  son,  the  late  Rev.  A. 
d'Arblay,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  be  more  sparing  in  publication  from  this, 
than  from  the  earlier  portions  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  correspondence. 
Without,  however,  a  few  of  these  letters  to  her  son,  "  the  child  of  many 
hopes,"  this  picture  of  her  mind,  with  all  its  tenderness,  playfulness,  and 
sound  sense,  would  scarcely  be  complete.] 

*  The  Comte  de  Narbonne  and  Comte  F.  de  la  Tour  Maubourg. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Bath,  February  15,  1816. 

Incredible  is  the  time  I  have  lost  without  giving  in  that  claim  which 
has  never  been  given  in  vain  for  news  of  my  own  dear  friend  ;  but  I  have 
been — though  not  ill,  so  continually  unwell,  and  though  not,  as  so  recently, 
in  disordered  and  disorganizing  difficulties,  yet  so  incessantly  occupied 
with  small,  but  indispensable  occupations,  that  the  post  hour  has  always 
gone  by  to-day  to  be  waited  for  to-morrow.  Yet  my  heart  has  never  been 
satisfied — I  don't  mean  with  itself,  for  with  that  it  can  never  quarrel  on  this 
subject, — but  with  my  pen — my  slack,  worn,  irregular  fugitive,  fatigued,  yet 
ever  faithful,  though  never  punctual  pen.  My  dearest  friend  forgives,  I 
know,  even  that ;  but  her  known  and  unvarying  lenity  is  the  very  cause  I 
cannot  forgive  it  myself. 

We  have  had  our  Alexander  for  six  weeks ;  he  left  us  three  days  ago, 
and  I  won't  tell  my  dear  friend  whether  or  not  we  miss  him.  He  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  he  was — as  inartificial  in  his  character,  as  irregular  in  his 
studies.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  conquer  his  disgust  of  the  routine 
of  labour  at  Cambridge ;  and  while  he  energetically  argues  upon 
the  innocence  of  a  preference  to  his  own  early  practice,*  which  he 
vindicates,  I  believe  unanswerably,  with  regard  to  its  real  superiority,  he  is 
insensible,  at  least  forgetful,  of  all  that  can  be  urged  of  the  mischiefs  to 
his  prospects  in  life  that  must  result  from  his  not  conquering  his  inclina- 
tions. I  have  nearly  lost  all  hope  of  his  taking  the  high  degree  adjudged 
to  him  by  general  expectation  at  the  University,  from  the  promise  of  his 
opening; 

Of  old  friends  here,  I  have  found  stationary,  Mrs.  Holroyd,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  and  Harriet  Bowdler,  Mrs.  Holroyd  still  gives  parties,  and 
tempted  me  to  hear  a  little  medley  music,  as  she  called  it.  Mrs.  F.  Bow- 
dler lives  on  Lansdowne  Crescent,  and  scarcely  ever  comes  down  the 
hill;  Mrs.  Harriet  I  have  missed,  though  we  have  repeatedly  sought  a 
meeting  on  both  sides ;  but  she  left  Bath  for  some  excursion  soon  after 
my  arrival.  Another  new  resident  here  will  excite,  I  am  sure,  a  more  ani- 
mated interest — Mrs.  Piozzi. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  my  old  friend,  found  me  out,  and  came  to 

make  me  a  long  and  most  amiable  visit,  which  was  preceded  by  Mrs.  F , 

and  we  all  spent  an  evening  with  them  very  sociably  and  very  pleasantly. 

F.  B.  D'A. 

POSTSCRIPT  BY  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

NoN,  non,  chere  et  tres  chere  Madame ;  vous  ne  devez  rien  ajouter  a 
I'adresse  de  votre  ancienne  amie.  Voila  le  titre  auquel  ma  compagne  et 
moi  nous  attachons  et  attacherons  toujours  le  plus  grand  prix.  Quand  a 
celui  de  Comte  que  j'ai  repu  dans  la  derniere  mission  dont  le  Roi  m'a  ho- 
nore,  de  meme  que  dans  le  passeport  que  m'a  fait  expedier  son  ministre 
pour  me  rendre  ici,  je  n'en  ai  fait  usage  que  pendant  le  cours  de  cette 
meme  mission,  qui,  par  I'evenement,  c'est  a  dire,  par  I'entetement  qu'y  a 
mis  Bliicher,  dont  je  n'ai,  malgre  cela,  eu  qu'a  me  louer  personnellement, 

*He  had  studied  mathematics  in  Paris  according  to  the  analytical  method,  instead 
of  the  geometrical,  which  was  at  that  time  exclusively  taught  at  Cambridge. 
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a  ete  beaucoup  moins  importante  qu'elle  n'eut  du  I'etre,  et  qu'elle  ne  Teut 
ete  effectivement,  si  le  vieux  Pandour  eut  pense  comme  mon  heros,  le  Due 
de  Wellington.  Le  Due  de  Luxembourg  et  moi,  aurions  eu,  sans  cela, 
I'honneur  d'accompagner  ce  dernier  k  Waterloo,  car  j'avois  dejatermine 
avec  les  Prussiens  tout  ce  dont  j'avois  ete  charge.  Pour  revenir  au  tilre  de 
Comte,  ce  n'est  point  par  suite  d'un  diplome  ni  par  un  brevet  particulier 
que  je  I'ai  recu,  mais  uniquement  par  une  sorte  d'usage  de  I'ancienne  re- 
gime, et  les  99°"^  au  moins  des  gentilshommes  Fran9ais  qui  s'en  targuent, 
n'ont  pas  d'autres  titres.  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  en  existe  vingt  a  qui  dans 
un  proces  on  ne  put  la  faire  quitter  comme  ne  provenant  point  d'une  terre 
portant  leur  nom  et  qui  a  ete  erigee  en  Comte. 

Pardon,  mille  et  mille  fois  pour  ce  long  eclaircissement.  J'ajouterai  que 
sa  Majeste,  en  m'accordant  le  titre  et  les  prerogatives,  honneurs,  &c.,  de 
Lieutenant  General  de  ses  armees,  comme  une  preuve  de  sa  satisfaction, 
a  fait  beaucoup  plus  que  je  n'aurois  demande,  et  que  meme  je  n'aurois  voulu 
accepter,  si  j'avois  pu  continuer  mes  services.  II  a  par  la  recompense  mon 
zele  et  ce  que  j'aurois  voulu  faire,  plutot  que  ce  que  j'ai  fait  reelement. 

Que  de  remercimens  ne  vous  devons  nous  pas  pour  toutes  vos  bontes 
pour  Alex. !  mais  si  j'entamois  une  fois  le  chapitre  des  obligations  que  je 
vous  ai,  je  ne  finirois  jamais  ! !  ! 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  HER  SON. 

Bath,  Friday,  April  2,  1816. 

vf*  w  ^  vf*  7r 

The  Oppositionists,  and  all  their  friends,  have  now  a  dread  of  France, 
and  bend  their  way  to  Italy.  But  the  example  now  given  at  Paris,  in  the 
affair  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.,  that  Englishmen  are  as  amenable  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  as  foreigners 
while  in  England  are  to  ours,  will  make  them  more  careful,  both  in  spirit 
and  conduct,  than  heretofore  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  be,  all  over  the 
globe.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  there  will  be  great  emigration  this  sum- 
mer, because  John  Bull  longs  to  see  something  beyond  the  limited  circum- 
ference of  his  birthright ;  but  that  foreign  nations  will  be  now  so  watchful 
of  his  proceedings,  so  jealous  of  his  correspondence,  and  so  easily  of- 
fended by  his  declamation  or  epigrams,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  return 
here,  where  liberty,  when  not  abused,  allows  a  real  and  free  exercise  of 
true  independence  of  mind,  speech,  and  conduct,  such  as  no  other  part  of 
the  world  affords. 

I  am  truly  happy  not  to  be  at  Paris  at  such  a  juncture ;  for  opinions 
must  be  cruelly  divided,  and  society  almost  out  of  the  question.  Our 
letters  all  confess  that  scarcely  one  family  is  d' accord  even  with  itself. 
The  overstraining  royalists  make  moderate  men  appear  Jacobins.  The 
good  King  must  be  torn  to  pieces  between  his  own  disposition  to  clemency, 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  partisans  against  risking  any  more  a  general 
amnesty.  All  that  consoles  me  for  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  cure 
of  your  padre's  leg  is  the  consequence^  in  its  keeping  off  his  purposed  visit. 
A  cold  has  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  pump  till  to-day,  when  he  is  gone 
to  make  another  essay.  He  is  so  popular  in  Bath,  that  he  is  visited  here 
by  every  body  that  can  make  any  pretext  for  calling.  I  have  this  moment 
been  interrupted  by  a  letter  to  invite  me  with  my  "  bewitching  husband" 
to  a  villa  near  Prior  Park.  He  is  not  insensible  to  the  kindness  he  meets 
with ;  au  contraire,  it  adds  greatly  to  his  contentment  in  the  steadiness  of 
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a  certain  young  sprig  that  is  inducing  him  here  to  plant  his  final  choux  ; 
and  the  more,  as  we  find  that,  as  far  as  that  sprig  has  been  seen  here,  he, 
also,  has  lefi;  so  favourable  an  impression,  that  we  are  continually  desired 
to  introduce  him,  on  his  next  arrival,  wherever  we  go. 

Your  kind  father,  upon  your  last  opening  of  "  All  here  is  well,"  in- 
stantly ran  down  stairs,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  and  agreed  to  secure 
our  pretty  lodgings  for  a  year. 

GENERAL  D'ARBLAY  TO  HIS  SON. 

Friday,  April  5,  1816. 

Je  te  remercie  de  ma  part,  mon  cher  Alexandre,  de  I'exactitude  avec 
laquelle  tu  nous  as  tenu  parole  jusqu-a  present. 

J'ai  lu  avec  plaisir  dans  les  journaux,  que  les  quatre  regicides  de  la 
Convention,  qui  s'etaient  flattes  de  trouver  un  refuge  en  Angleterre,  ont 
refu  I'ordre  d'en  sortir.  D'un  autre  cote  la  voix  publique  m'apprend  qu'a 
la  suite  d'un  repas  donne  par  Sebastiani  a  Cambaceres,  on  a  porte,  axec 
enihousiasme^  dit-on,  la  Sante  de  Napoleon.  Je  sais  ce  que  c'est  qu'un 
rassemblement  de  jeunes  gens,  et  a  quoi  entrainent  souvent  ces  sortes  de 
parties.  Neanmoins,  je  suis  sans  inquietude  ;  parceque  je  te  crois  assez 
raisonnable  pour  etre  sur  de  ta  conduite  en  pareil  cas.  Mon  attachement 
pour  la  personne  du  Roi,  et  ma  position,  ne  me  permettent  pas  d'en  douter 
un  instant ;  et  d'ailleurs  je  sais  que  tes  amis  qui  sont  instruits  de  I'un  et 
de  Fautre,  doivent  te  sauver  tout  embarras  a  cet  egard.  Ceux  qui  ne  se 
plaisent  que  dans  le  desordre,  et  qui  affectaient  de  mepriser  une  bonte 
qu'ils  taxaient  de  foiblesse,  donnent  a  present  les  noms  les  plus  odieux  a 
la  conduite  contraire,  et  veulent  faire  passer  pour  une  tirannie  insupport- 
able ce  qui  n'est  que  I'efi^et  d'une  fermete  que  les  circonstances  rendent  in- 
dispensable ! !  !  J'espere  que  notre  ami  Jones  est  encore  a  Cambridge,  et 
Mr.  Herschel,  et  Mr.  Jacob.     Dieu  soit  en  aide  ! — Amen  ! 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  HER  SON. 

Bath,  April  30,  1816. 

The  three  chevaliers  have  all  been  condemned  as  culpable  of  aiding  A 
state-criminal  to  escape,  but  not  accused  of  any  conspiracy  against  the 
French  Government.  They  are,  therefore,  sentenced  merely  to  three 
months'  imprisonment. 

Certainly,  if  their  logic  were  irrefutable,  and  if  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in- 
cluded the  royal  pardon  with  the  amnesty  accorded  by  the  allied  generals, 
then,  to  save  those  who  ought  not  to  have  been  tried  would  have  been 
meritorious  rather  than  illegal ;  but  the  King  had  no  share  in  that  treaty, 
which  could  only  hold  good  in  a  military  sense,  of  security  from  military 
prosecution  or  punishment  from  the  Allies.  These  Allies^  however,  did 
not  call  themselves  conquerors^  nor  take  Paris,  nor  judge  the  Parisians; 
but  so  far  as  belonged  to  a  capitulation,  meant,  on  both  sides,  to  save  the 
capital  and  its  inhabitants  from  pillage  and  the  sword.  Once  restored  to 
its  rightful  monarch,  all  foreign  interference  was  at  an  end.  Having  been 
seated  on  the  throne  by  the  nation,  and  having  never  abdicated^  though  he 
had  been  chased  by  rebellion  from  his  kingdom,  he  had  never  forfeited  his 
privilege  to  judge  which  of  his  subjects  were  still  included  in  his  original 
amnesty,  and  which  had  incurred  the  penalty  or  chances  of  being  tried  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  by  them,  not  by  royal  decree,  condemned  or 
acquitted. 
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A  false  idea  seems  encouraged  by  all  the  King's  enemies,  that  his 
amnesty  ought  to  have  secured  pardon  to  the  condemned :  the  amnesty 
could  only  act  up  to  the  period  when  it  was  granted  and  accepted  ;  it  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  after -offences. 

I  am  grieved  to  lose  my  respect  and  esteem  for  a  character  I  had  con- 
sidered so  heroical  as  that  of  Sir  R.  Wilson ;  but  to  find,  through  his  in- 
tercepted correspondence,  that  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  was  to  be 
asserted,  true  or  false,  to  blacken  the  reigning  dynasty  ....  to  find  this 
truly  diabolic  idea  presented  to  him  by  a  brother  of  whom  he  speaks  as 
the  partner  of  all  his  thoughts,  &c.,  has  consumed  every  spark  of  favour 
in  which  he  was  held  throughout  the  whole  nation,  except,  perhaps,  in 
those  whom  party  will  make  deaf  and  blind  for  ever  to  what  opposes  their 
own  views  and  schemes.  I  do  not  envy  Lord  Grey  for  being  a  third  in 
such  an  intercourse,  an  intercourse  teeming  with  inventive  plots  and  wishes 
for  new  revolutions  ! 

Your  uncle  has  bought  the  picture  of  my  dearest  father  at  Streatham. 
I  am  truly  rejoiced  it  will  come  into  our  family,  since  the  collection  for 
which  it  was  painted  is  broken  up.  Your  uncle  has  also  bought  the  Gar- 
rick,  which  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  delightful  of  the  set.  To 
what  recollections,  at  once  painful  and  pleasing,  does  this  sale  give  birth ! 
In  the  library,  in  which  those  pictures  were  hung,  we  always  breakfasted  ; 
and  there  I  have  had  as  many  precious  conversations  with  the  great  and 
good  Dr.  Johnson  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  Dr.  Johnson  sold  the 
highest  of  all !  'tis  an  honour  to  our  age,  that  I — 360/.!  My  dear  father 
would  have  been  mounted  higher,  but  that  his  son  Charles  was  there  to  bid 
for  himself,  and,  everybody  must  have  seen,  was  resolved  to  have  it. 
There  was  besides,  I  doubt  not,  a  feeling  for  his  lineal  claim  and  pious 
desire. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Bath,  August  17,  1816. 

I  HAVE  been  in  a  state  of  much  uncertainty  and  disturbance  since  I 
wrote  last  with  respect  to  one  of  the  dearest  possible  interests  of  life,  the 
maternal :  the  uncertainty,  however,  for  this  epoch  is  over,  and  I  will 
hasten  to  communicate  to  you  its  results,  that  I  may  demand  further  and 
frequent  accounts  of  your  own  plans,  and  of  their  execution  or  change, 
success  or  failure.  AH  that  concerns  you,  must  to  me  always  be  near 
and  dear. 

General  d'Arblay  is  gone  to  France,  and  here  at  Bath  rest  sa  femme  et 
son  fits.  There  was  no  adjusting  the  excursion  but  by  separation.  Alex- 
ander would  have  been  wilder  than  ever  for  his  French  mathematics  in  re- 
visiting Paris ;  and,  till  his  degree  is  taken,  we  must  not  contribute  to 
lowering  it  by  feasting  his  opposing  pursuits  with  fresh  nourishment.  M. 
d'Arblay  nevertheless  could  by  no  means  forego  his  intention,  which  a 
thousand  circumstances  led  him  to  consider  as  right.  He  could  not,  in- 
deed, feel  himself  perfectly  a  sa  place  without  paying  his  devoirs  to  his 
King,  notwithstanding  he  has  been  put  by  his  Majesty  himself,  not  by  his 
own  desire,  en  retraite.  The  exigencies  of  the  treasury  demand  this,  for 
all  who  are  not  young  enough  for  vigorous  active  service  ;  but  his  wounded 
leg  prevented  his  returning  thanks  sooner  for  the  promotion  with  which 
the  King  finished  and  recompensed  his  services ;  and  therefore  he  deems 
it  indispensable  to  present  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  for  that  purpose 
now  that  he  is  able  to  ^'•bear  his  body  more  seemly^''  (like  Audrey)  in  the 
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royal  presence.  He  hopes  also  to  arrange  for  receiving  here  his  half-pay, 
when  sickness  or  affairs  or  accident  may  prevent  his  crossing  the  Channel. 
Choice  and  happiness  will,  to  his  last  breath,  carry  him  annually  to  France  ; 
for,  not  to  separate  us  from  his  son,  or,  in  the  bud  of  life,  to  force  that 
son's  inclination  in  fixing  his  place  or  mode  of  residence,  alone  decides  his 
not  fixing  there  his  own  last  staff.  But  Alexander,  young  as  he  left  that 
country,  has  seen  enough  of  it  to  be  aware  that  no  line  is  open  there  to 
ambition  or  importance,  but  the  military,  most  especially  for  the  son  of  an 
officer  so  known  and  marked  for  his  military  character ;  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  that,  with  my  feelings  and  sentiments,  to  see  him  wield  a  sword 
that  could  only  lead  him  to  renown  by  being  drawn  against  the  country 
o^  his  birth  and  o^mine,  would  demolish  my  heart,  and  probably  my  head  ; 
and,  to  believe  in  any  war  in  which  England  and  France  will  not  be  rivals, 
is  to  entertain  Arcadian  hopes,  fit  only  for  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  the  drama. 

Equally,  I  fear,  would  be  romantic  all  expectation  of  a  really  permanent 
peace,  though  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  certainly  enjoy  a  long  one. 

Enjoy,  did  I  say  ?  What  do  we  enjoy  ?  Every  seeming  and  coveted 
good  only  arrives,  only  is  granted,  to  be  transformed  into  evil. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

Bath,  October  28, 1816. 

Certainement,  et  tres  certainement,  mon  bien  cher  ami,  your  beautiful 
strictures  upon  la  connoissance  et  Vusagejiu  monde  would  have  given  '•^un 
autre  cours  a  rnes  idees'''  were  the  object  of  our  joint  solicitude  less  sin- 
gular ;  but  our  Alexander,  mon  ami,  dear  as  he  is  to  us,  and  big  as  are 
my  hopes  pour  favenir,  our  Alexander  is  far  different  from  what  you  were 
at  his  age.  More  innocent,  I  grant,  and  therefore  highly  estimable,  and 
worthy  of  our  utmost  care,  and  worthy  of  the  whole  heart  of  her  to  whom 
he  shall  permanently  attach  himself.  But  O,  how  far  less  aimable!  He 
even  piques  himself  upon  the  difference,  as  if  that  difference  were  to  his 
advantage.  He  is  a  medley  of  good  qualities  and  of  faults  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  the  most  indescribable.  Enfin,  except  in  years,  in  poetry, 
and  in  mathematics,  il  rCest  encore  qiCun  enfant. 

Were  he  so  only  as  to  la  connoissance^  et  meme  Vusage  du  monde,  I 
should  immediately  subscribe  to  the  whole  of  your  really  admirable  dis- 
sertation upon  the  subject  in  the  letter  now  before  me,  for  I  should  then 
sympathize  in  your  idea  that  a  lovely  young  companion  might  mould  him 
to  her  own  excellence,  and  polish  him  to  our  wishes ;  but  O,  nous  n'en 
sommes pas  Id!  When  he  is  wholly  at  his  ease,  as  he  is  at  present,  with 
his  mother,  and  as  he  would  soon  inevitably  be  with  his  wife,  he  is  so  un- 
couth, so  negligent,  and  absent,  that  his  frightened  partner  would  either 
leave  him  in  despair  to  himself,  or,  by  reiterated  attempts  to  reason  with 
him,  lose  her  bridal  power,  and  raise  the  most  dangerous  dissensions.  He 
exults  rather  than  blushes  in  considering  himself  ignorant  of  all  that  belongs 
to  common  life,  and  of  everything  that  is  deemed  useful.  Even  in  mathe- 
matics he  disdains  whatever  is  not  abstract  and  simply  theoretical.  "  Trouble 
Ihate^^  he  calls  his  motto.  You  will  easily  conceive  that  there  are  mo- 
ments, nay,  days,  in  which  he  is  more  reasonable ;  I  should  else  be  hope- 
less:  nor  will  he  ever  dare  hold  such  language  to  you;  but  it  is  not  less 
the  expression  of  his  general  mind.  Sometimes,  too,  he  wishes  for  wealth, 
but  it  is  only  that  he  might  be  supine.    Poor  youth !  he  little  sees  how  soon 
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he  would  then  become  poor !  Yet,  while  thus  open  to  every  dupery,  and 
professedly  without  any  sense  of  order,  he  is  so  fearful  of  ridicule,  that  a 
smile  from  his  wife  at  any  absurdity  would  fill  him  with  the  most  gloomy 
indignation.     It  does  so  now  from  his  mother. 

A  wife,  I  foresee  you  will  reply,  young  and  beautiful,  sera  hien  autre 
chose;  mais  je  crois  que  vous  vous  trompez  :  a  mistress,  a  bride — oui !  a 
mistress,  and  a  bride  would  see  him  her  devoted  slave  ;  but  in  the  year 
following  year,  when  ardent  novelty  is  passed  away,  a  mother  loved  as  I 
am  may  form  much  judgment  what  will  be  the  lot  of  the  wife,  always 
allowing  for  the  attractions  of  reconciliation  which  belong  exclusively  to 
the  marriage  state,  where  it  is  happy. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  completely  of  your  opinion,  that  a  good  and  lovely 
wife  will  ultimately  soften  his  asperity,  and  give  him  a  new  taste  for  ex- 
istence, by  opening  to  him  new  sources  of  felicity,  and  exciting,  as  you 
justly  suggest,  new  emulation  to  improvement,  when  he  is  wise  enough  to 
know  how  to  appreciate,  to  treat,  and  to  preserve  such  a  treasure.  But 
will  four  months  fit  him  for  beginning  such  a  trial  ?  Think  of  her,  mon 
ami,  as  well  as  o^him.  The  "  responsibility"  in  this  case  would  be  yours 
for  both,  and  exquisite  would  be  your  agony  should  either  of  them  be  un- 
happy. A  darling  daughter — an  only  child,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  soft 
prosperity — sole  object  of  tenderness  and  of  happiness  to  both  her  parents; 
rich,  well-born,  stranger  to  all  care,  and  unused  to  any  control ;  beautiful 
as  a  little  angel,  and  (be  very  sure)  not  unconscious  she  is  born  to  be 
adored ;  endowed  with  talents  to  create  admiration,  independently  of  the 
eclat  of  her  personal  charms,  and  indulged  from  her  cradle  in  every  wish, 

Qveiy  fantaisie Will  such  a  young  creature  as  this  be  happy  with 

our  Alexander  after  her  bridal  supremacy,  with  the  ecstacy  of  his  first 
transports,  are  on  the  wane  1  That  a  beauty  such  as  you  describe  might 
bring  him,  even  from  a  first  interview,  to  her  feet,  notwithstanding  all  his 
present  prejudices  against  a  French  wife,  I  think  probable  enough,  though 
he  now  thinks  his  taste  in  beauty  different  from  yours ;  for  he  has  never, 
he  says,  been  struck  but  by  a  commanding  air.  All  beauty,  however, 
soon  finds  its  own  way  to  the  heart.  But  could  any  permanent  amend- 
ment ensue,  from  working  upon  his  errors  only  through  his  passions?  Is 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  as  they^  the  passions,  subside,  the  errors  would  all 
peep  up  again  1  And  she,  who  so  prudently  has  already  rejected  a  nearly 
^ccG'^ieA  pretendant  for  his  want  of  order  ! ! !  (poor  Alexander!)  how  will 
she  be  content  to  be  a  monitress,  where  she  will  find  everything  in  useful 
life  to  teach  and  nothing  in  return  to  learn?  And  even  if  he  endure  the 
perpetual  tutoring,  will  not  she  sicken  of  her  victories  ere  he  wearies  of 
his  defeats? 

And  will  Alexander  be  fit  or  willing  to  live  under  the  eye,  which  he  will 
regard  as  living  under  the  subjection,  of  his  wife's  relations  ?  In  this 
country  there  is  no  notion  of  that  mode  of  married  life ;  and  our  proud 
Alexander,  the  more  he  may  want  counsel  and  guidance,  will  the  more 
haughtily,  from  fearing  to  pass  for  a  baby,  resent  them.  Let  me  add, 
that  nothing  can  be  less  surprising  than  that  he  should  have  fixed  his  own 
expectation  of  welfare  in  England.  Recollect,  mon  ami,  it  is  now  nearly 
three  years  ago  since  you  gave  him,  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful  letter,  his 
choice  between  Cambridge  and  la  compagnie  de  Luxembourg,  into  which 
you  had  entered  him  ;  saying  that  your  position  exacted  that  you  should 
take  your  son  back  to  serve,  or  not  at  all.  You  have  certainly  kept  his 
definitive  answer,  from  which  he  has  never  wavered.  And  again,  only  at 
your  last  departure,  this  August,  you  told  us  positively  that  you  could  not 
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take  your  son  to  France  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  with  any  honour  or 
propriety  but  to  enter  him  in  the  army.  I  would  else,  you  know,  have 
shut  myself  up  with  him  in  some  cottage  au  Lys^  merely  for  the  great 
pleasure  of  accompanying  you. 

Alexander,  therefore,  now  annexes  an  idea  of  degradation  to  a  residence 
non-military  in  France.  He  would  deem  himself  humbled  by  the  civil 
place  at  which  you  hint,  even  if  you  could  bring  him,  which  I  doubt  above 
all,  to  submit  to  its  duties.  He  regards  himself,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, as  an  established  Englishman  (though  born  of  a  French  father), 
with  your  own  full  consent,  nay,  by  your  own  conditions.  I  by  no  means 
believe  he  will  ever  settle  out  of  England,  though  he  delights  to  think  of 
travelling. 

And  such,  mon  ami,  appeared  to  be  your  own  sentiments  when  we 
parted,  though  they  are  changed  now,  or  overpowered  by  the  new  view 
that  is  presented  to  you  of  domestic  felicity  for  Alexander.  I  have  written 
thus  fully,  and  after  the  best  meditation  in  my  power,  according  to  your 
desire;  and  every  reflection  and  observation  upon  the  subject,  and  upon 
Alexander,  unites  in  making  me  wish,  with  the  whole  of  my  judgment  and 
feeling  at  once,  to  keep  back,  not  to  forward,  any  matrimonial  connexion, 
for  years,  not  months,  unless  months  first  produce  the  change  to  his 
advantage  that  I  dare  only  expect  from  years. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Bath,  November  10,  1816. 

I  WISH  to  live  at  Bath,  wish  it  devoutly  ;  for  at  Bath  we  shall  live,  or 
no  longer  in  England.  London  will  only  do  for  those  who  have  two 
houses,  and  of  the  real  country  I  may  say  the  same ;  for  a  cottage,  now 
Monsieur  d'Arblay  cannot,  as  heretofore,  brave  all  the  seasons,  to  work, 
and  embellish  his  wintry  hours,  by  embellishing  anticipatingly  his  garden, 
would  be  too  lonely,  in  so  small  a  family,  for  the  long  evenings  of  cold 
and  severe  weather;  and  would  lose  us  Alexander  half  the  year,  as  we 
could  neither  expect  nor  wish  to  see  him  begin  life  as  a  recluse  from  the 
world.  Bath,  therefore,  as  it  eminently  agrees  with  us  all,  is,  in  England, 
the  only  place  for  us,  since  here,  all  the  year  round,  there  is  always  town 
at  command,  and  always  the  country  for  prospect,  exercise,  and  delight. 

Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  not  a  word  but  in  favour  of  Bath,  if  you  love 
me.  Our  own  finishing  finale  will  soon  take  root  here,  or  yonder ;  for 
Alex,  will  take  his  degree  in  January,  and  then,  his  mind  at  liberty,  and 
his  faculties  in  their  full  capacity  for  meditating  upon  his  lot  in  life,  he 
will  come  to  a  decision  what  mountain  he  shall  climb,  upon  which  to  fix 
his  stafl^;  for  all  that  relates  to  worldly  prosperity  will  to  him  be  up-hill 
toil,  and  labour.  Never  did  I  see  in  youth  a  mind  so  quiet,  so  philosophic, 
in  mundane  matters,  with  a  temper  so  eager,  so  impetuous,  so  burningly 
alive  to  subjects  of  science  and  literature.  The  Tancred  Scholarship  is 
still  in  suspense.  The  Vice-Chancellor  is  our  earnest  friend,  as  well  as 
our  faithful  Dr.  Davy,  but  the  trustees  have  come  to  no  determination  ; 
and  Alex,  is  my  companion — or  rather,  I  am  Alex.'s  flapper — till  the 
learned  doctors  can  agree.  At  all  events,  he  will  not  come  out  in  Physic  ; 
we  shall  rather  enter  him  at  another  college,  with  all  the  concomitant 
expenses,  than  let  him,  from  any  economy,  begin  his  public  career  under 
false  colours.     When  he  entered  this  institution,  I  had  not  any  notion  of 
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this  difficulty ;  I  was  ignorant  there  would  be  any  objection  against  his 
turning  which  way  he  pleased  when  the  time  for  taking  the  degree  should 
arrive. 

I  am  now  in  almost  daily  hope  of  the  return  of  my  voyager.  His  last 
letter  tells  me  to  direct  no  more  to  Paris. 

[After  this  tim.e  General  d'Arblay  made  frequent  journeys  to  Paris.] 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  HER  SON. 

Bath,  Friday,  April  25,  1817. 

Why,  what  a  rogue  you  are  !  four  days  in  town  !  As  there  can  be  no 
scholarship — helas  !  it  matters  not ;  but  who  knew  that  circumstance  when 
they  played  truant?  Can  you  tell  me  that,  hey !  Mr.  Cantab.  I  Why 
you  dish  me  as  if  I  were  no  more  worth  than  Paley  or  Newton,  or  such 
like  worthies ! 

Your  dear  Padre  is  very  considerably  better,  surtout  in  his  looks,  but 
by  no  means  re-established  ;  for  cold  air — too  much  exertion — too  little — 
and  all  sorts  of  nourishment  or  beverage  that  are  not  precisely  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  poor  shattered  frame,  produce  instant  pain,  un- 
easiness, restlessness,  and  suffering.  Such,  however,  is  the  common 
condition  of  convalescence,  and  therefore  I  observe  it  with  much  more 
concern  than  surprise  ;  and  Mr.  Hay  assures  me  all  is  as  well  as  can 
possibly  be  expected  after  so  long  and  irksome  an  illness. 

"The  scholarship  is  at  an  end — 
So  much  for  that !" 

pretty  cool,  my  friend  ! 

Will  it  make  you  double  your  diligence  for  what  is  not  at  an  end  ?  hey, 
mon  petit  monsieur? 

But  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment  in  the  affair  you  mention,  my 
dear  Alex. :  though  your  affections  were  not  so  far  engaged,  methinks,  but 
that  your  amour  propre  is  still  more  blesse  than  your  heart !  hey?  How- 
ever, 'tis  a  real  loss,  though  little  more  than  of  an  ideal  friend,  at  present. 
But  no  idea  is  so  flattering  and  so  sweet,  as  that  which  opens  to  expectation 
a  treasure  of  such  a  sort.  I  am  really,  therefore,  sorry  for  you,  my  dear 
Alex. 

Your  determination  to  give  way  to  no  sudden  impulse  in  future  is 
quite  right.  Nothing  is  so  pleasant  as  giving  way  to  impulse;  nothing 
so  hazardous. 

But  this  history  must  double  your  value  for  Messrs.  Jones,  Musgrave, 
Jacobs,  Ebden,  Theobald,  and  Whewell. 

"  Cling  to  those  who  cling  to  you  !"  said  the  immortal  Johnson  to  your 
mother,  when  she  uttered  something  that  seemed  fastidious  relative  to  a 
person  whose  partiality  she  did  not  prize. 

Your  padre  was  prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  play.  We  were  both  very 
well  pleased  with  H.  Payne  in  certain  parts  ;  in  some  instances  I  even 
thought  him  excellent,  especially  in  the  natural,  gentlemanly,  and  pensive 
tones  in  which  he  went  through  the  gravedigger's  and  other  scenes  of  the 
last  act.  But,  for  the  soliloquies,  and  the  grand  conference  with  the 
mother  !  oh,  there,  Garrick  rose  up  to  my  remembrance  with  an  eclat  of 
perfection  that  mocks  all  approach  of  approbation  for  a  successor  : 

But  you,  M.  Keanite,  permit  a  little  hint  against  those  looks  that  con- 
vey your  resentment.     They  may  lead  to  results  that  may  be  unpleasant. 
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It  is  best  to  avoid  displaying  a  susceptibility  that  shows  the  regret  all  on 
your  own  side  !  Let  the  matter  die  away  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Assume  your  cool  air ;  your  "  so  much  for  that !"  but  do  not  mark  a 
depit  that  will  rather  flatter  than  vex.  At  first,  it  was  well  ;  you  gave 
way  to  Nature  and  to  truth,  and  made  apparent  you  had  been  sincere  ,*  but 
there,  for  your  dignity's  sake,  let  all  drop  ;  and  be  civil  as  well  as  cool,  if 
you  would  keep  the  upper  hand. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

1817. 

My  last  great  epistle  finished  with  Alex.'s  return,  or  rather  with  your 
letter  relative  to  him  written  from  Dover.  Did  I  mention  the  extreme 
kindness  of  Amine  in  writing  me  an  account  of  your  breakfasting  and 
dining  together  with  her?  and  of  the  sweet  old  loay  in  which  she  talks  of 
you^  and  the  new  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  Alex.,  whom  she  seems  to 
think  a  prodigy  of  talents  and  merit.  Oh  !  may  he  deserve  such  delight- 
ful partiality  ! 

Did  I  tell  you,  too — for  I  have  been  so  terribly  hurried  and  busied,  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  have  written,  or  omitted, — how  pleased  I  was  with 
the  opening  of  your  second  letter,  "  Bon  jour,  bonne  ocuvre  /"  such  will 
it  ever  be  when  your  day  commences  with  a  causerie  with  her  who  pre- 
fers it  to  all  things  that  can  be  offered  to  her.  And  this  No.  2  is  truly  a 
bon  CBUvre,  full  of  interesting  matter;  I  was  charmed  for  Alex.,  that  you 
had  been  able  to  call  on  Talma.  The  account  of  the  ambassador  and  le 
grand  air  that  you  thought  necessary  to  assume,  with  all  the  attendant 
ceremonies  and  difficulties,  amused  me  much,  from  being  so  characteristic ! 
I  should  have  held  it  quite  immaterial  if  it  retarded  my  route  ;  but  you 
were  probably  right  in  being  tenacious  of  your  dignity,  en  cas  d'evene- 
ment.  After  this  Dover  epistle,  I  had  only  two  days  to  wait  ere  I  received 
the  letter  from  Calais,  No.  4.  How  welcome  it  was,  how  necessary  to 
my  peace,  and  bow  dear  to  my  heart,  need  I  say  ?  dear,  indeed  !  There 
is  a  phrase  at  the  opening  that  1  repeat,  to  lull  me  tranquilly  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  repeat,  to  urge  me  to  spirit  and  exertion  in  the  morning ;  i.  e. 
*'  La  mer  est  entre  nous,  mais  bientot^je  Vesptre,  nous  serons  reunis,  et 
d'ailleurs,  rien  ne  sera  jamais  entre  nos  coeurs — j'en  jure  par  le  mien," 
&c.  Amen  1  Amen  I 

How  short  and  prosperous  was  your  passage!  Your  Mr.  Herbert  I 
imagine  to  be  a  relation  of  Lord  Pembroke,  a  family  very  generally,  nay 
eminently  agreeable.     To  return  to  Bath. 

After  Alex,  arrived,  we  jointly  spent  an  evening  with  Miss  Maltby  to 
meet  the  two  Mrs.  Bowdlers  and  a  young  man  who  is  celebrated  for  a 
poem  called  '  Greece,'  which  he  has  published  ;  and  for  '  Letters  to  his 
Friends//oz^  Greece,'  which  are  w^^published,  but  highly  esteemed.  He 
added,  however,  nothing  to  the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  for  he  avoids 
making  a  parade  of  his  travels  and  knowledge,  by  a  contrary  extreme ; 
that  of  a  reserve  that  leads  him  only  to  speak  when  spoken  to,  and  only 
to  answer  concisely  to  the  proposition  presented  to  him  ;  so  that  all  con- 
versation drops  with  his  first  answer,  or  is  to  be  renewed  at  the  expense 
of  a  fresh  interrogatory. 

Jit7ie  ISth. — I  made  a  morning  visit  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  whom  I  found  with 
Dr.  Minchin,  an  informed,  sensible  physician.  She  was  strange,  as  usual, 
at  first ;  but  animated,  as  usual,  afterwards.     The  sisters,  Mrs.  Frances 

58*    . 
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and  Mrs.  Harriet  Bowdler,  called  upon  me,  and  were  admitted,  for  I  heard 
their  names  in  time ;  and  we  had  much  good  old  talk  ;  that  is,  Frances  and 
1 ;  for  Harriet  is  ever  prim  and  demure  and  nearly  mute  before  her  elder 
sister.  I  must  now  skip  to  June  2bth^  when  I  received  No.  5  from  Paris ; 
and  instantly  sent  off  my  No.  3,  which  had  been  waiting  ages  for  a  direc- 
tion how  to  reach  you.  I  long  to  hear  of  its  arrival,  that  you  may  see  at 
least  how  we  go  on,  and  how  your  letters  delight  me. 

And  now  fixing  the  last  day  of  the  month  for  my  journey,  I  set  seriously 
to  work  to  hasten  my  preparations.  What  a  business  it  was  !  You  have 
no  conception  how  difficult,  nor  how  laborious,  it  is  to  place  so  many 
books,  such  a  quantity  of  linen,  such  a  wardrobe,  and  such  a  mass  of 
curiosities,  in  so  small  a  compass.  How  fagged  and  fatigued  I  retired  to 
rest  every  night,  you  may  imagine.  Alex,  vigorously  carried  heavy  loads 
at  a  time  from  the  study  to  the  garret,  but  only  where  he  might  combine 
and  arrange  and  order  all  for  himself.  However,  he  was  tolerably  useful 
for  great  luggages. 

June  26th. — We  spent  the  afternoon  at  Lark  Hall  Place,  to  meet  there 
Maria  and  Sophy.  My  dear  sister  was  all  spirit  and  vivacity.  Mr. 
Burney,  all  tranquil  enjoyment — peace,  rest,  leisure,  books,  music,  draw- 
ing, and  walking  fill  up  his  serene  days,  and  repay  the  long  toils  of  his 
meritorious  life.  And  my  sister,  who  happily  foresees  neither  sickness  nor 
ennui,  is  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the  party. 

June  28th. — I  devoted  all  day  to  leave-taking  visits,  for  so  many  houses 
were  opened,  and  claimed  long  confabulations,  from  their  rarity,  that  I  had 
not  finished  my  little  round  till  past  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Yet  of  these 
hosts,  Mrs.  Frances  Bowdler,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  Andre 
were  out.  Two  of  the  three  latter  ladies  are  now  in  France,  and  they  have 
written  word  that  the  distress  in  their  province  exceeds  all  they  have  left 
in  this  country !  Madame  de  Sourches  has  written  a  similar  melancholy 
account ;  and  Mrs.  Holroyd,  who  received  my  longest  call  this  morning, 
read  me  a  letter  from  Lady  B.  with  words  yet  stronger  of  the  sufferings  in 
the  Low  Countries  !  O  baleful  effects  of '  Bella,  horrida  bella  !"  I  sat  an 
hour  also  with  Mrs.  Harriet  Bowdler,  in  sober  chat  and  old  histories.  She 
has  not — il  s'en  faut — the  exhilaration  and  entertainment  of  her  clever 
sister  ;  but  there  is  all  the  soft  repose  of  good  sense,  good  humour,  urba- 
nity, and  kindness.  One  cannot  do  better  than  to  cultivate  with  both  ;  for 
if,  after  the  spirited  Frances,  the  gentle  Harriet  seems  dull,  one  may  at 
least  say  that  after  the  kind  Harriet,  the  satirical  Frances  seems  alarming. 
But  my  longest  visit  was  to  the  excellent  Mrs.  Ogle,  who  is  the  oldest 
acquaintance  with  whom  I  have  any  present  connexion  in  the  world.  It 
was  at  her  house  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Chapone,  who  was  her  relation ;  I  visited 
her,  with  my  dear  father,  my  mother-in-law,  and  my  sisters ;  though  from 
circumstances  we  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  met  no  more  till  I  had 
that  happy  encounter  with  her  at  Cheltenham,  when  I  brought  her  to  the 
good  and  dear  King.  My  respect  for  her  age,  her  virtues,  and  this  old 
connexion,  induced  me  to  stay  with  her  till  it  was  too  late  to  present  my- 
self elsewhere.  I  merely  therefore  called  at  the  door  of  Madame  de  Som- 
mery  to  inquire  whether  they  could  receive  me  sans  ceremonieiox  half  an 
hour  in  the  evening.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  Alex,  accompanied  or 
rather  preceded  me  to  Madame  de  Sommery,  who  had  her  two  jolies 
daughters,  Stephanie  and  Pulcherie,  at  work  by  her  side,  the  tea-table 
spread  a  VAnglaise,  and  four  of  your  theatres  upon  the  table,  with  Alex, 
just  beginning  Dido  as  I  entered.  I  was  never  so  pleased  with  them  be- 
fore, though  they  have  always  charmed  me  ;  but  in  this  private,  comfort- 
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able  style  they  were  all  ten  times  more  easy,  engaging,  and  lively  than  I 
had  ever  yet  seen  them.  We  have  made  a  compact  for  next  winter,  and 
for  readings,  both  with  father  and  son,  of  my  Alexanders ;  and  they  seem 
to  enjoy  the  expectation  with  delight.  Madame  de  Sommery  is  much 
pleased  with  the  Garden  possession,  and  full  of  amity  and  courtesy  and 
agremens. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

Ilfracombe,  Devonshire,  June  30,  1817. 

^  ^  ^  *  *  ^ 

This  very  day  of  our  arrival,  before  Alex,  had  had  time  to  search  out 
Mr.  Jacob,  somebody  called  out  to  him  in  the  street,  "  Ah,  d'Arblay  !" 
who  proved  to  be  his  man.  They  strolled  about  the  town,  and  then  Jacob 
desired  to  be  brought  to  me.  Unluckily,  I  was  unpacking,  and  denied. 
He  has  appointed  Alex,  for  a  lesson  to-morrow.  May  he  put  him  a  little 
en  train  ! 

July  "Sd. — Alexander  began  with  Mr.  Jacob,  and  was  enchanted  at  his 
method  of  instruction  as  well  as  by  his  kindness. 

July  bth,  Saturday. — I  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  this  place. 
We  are  lodged  on  the  harbour.  The  mistress  of  our  apartments  is  widow 
to  some  master  of  a  vessel  that  traded  at  Ilfracombe,  with  Ireland  chiefly. 
She  has  three  or  four  children  :  the  eldest,  but  twelve  years  old,  is  the  ser- 
vant of  the  lodgers,  and  as  adroit  as  if  she  were  thirty.  Our  situation  is 
a  very  amusing  one ;  for  the  quay  is  narrow,  and  there  are  vessels  just  on 
its  level,  so  close  that  even  children  walk  into  them  all  day  long.  When 
the  sea  is  up,  the  scene  is  gay,  busy,  and  interesting ;  but  on  its  ebb  the 
sands  here  are  not  clean  and  inviting,  but  dark  and  muddy,  and  the  con- 
trary of  odoriferous.  But  the  entrance  and  departure  of  vessels,  the 
lading,  unlading,  and  the  management  of  ships  and  boats,  offer  constantly 
something  new  to  an  eye  accustomed  only  to  land  views  and  occupations. 
But  chiefly  I  wish  for  you  for  the  amusement  you  would  find  from  a 
Spanish  vessel,  which  is  close  to  the  quay,  immediately  opposite  to  our 
apartments,  and  on  a  level  with  the  parlour  of  the  house.  It  has  been 
brought  in  under  suspicion  of  piracy,  or  smuggling,  or  aiding  the  slave 
trade.  What  the  circumstances  of  the  accusation  are  I  know  not ;  but  the 
captain  is  to  be  tried  at  Exeter  on  the  ensuing  western  circuit.  Mean- 
time, his  goods  are  all  sequestered,  and  he  has  himself  dismissed  all  his 
sailors  and  crew,  to  rejoin  him  when  the  trial  is  over.  He  is  upon  his 
parole^  and  has  liberty  to  go  whithersoever  he  will ;  but  he  makes  no  use 
of  the  permission,  as  he  chooses  not  to  leave  his  cargo  solely  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  excisemen  and  custom  officers  here,  who  have  every  thing 
under  lock  and  key  and  seal.  He  is  a  good-looking  man,  and,  while  not 
condemned,  all  are  willing  to  take  his  word  for  his  innocence.  Should 
that  be  proved,  what  compensation  will  be  sufficient  for  repairing  his  con- 
finement? He  has  retained  with  him  only  his  physician,  his  own  servant, 
his  cook,  and  a  boy,  with  another  lad,  who  is  an  American.  I  see  him 
all  day  long,  walking  his  quarter-deck,  and  ruminating  upon  his  situation, 
with  an  air  of  philosophy  that  shows  strong  character.  His  physician,  who 
is  called  here  the  Doctor,  and  is  very  popular,  is  his  interpreter  ;  he  speaks 
English  and  French,  has  a  spirited,  handsome  face,  and  manners  the  most 
courteous,  though  with  a  look  darkly  shrewd  and  Spanish.  But  the  per- 
son who  would  most  entertain  you  is  the  cook,  who  appears  the  man  of 
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most  weight  in  the  little  coterie ;  for  he  lets  no  one  interfere  with  his 
manoeuvres.  All  is  performed  for  the  table  in  full  sight,  a  poele  being 
lighted  with  a  burning  fierce  fire  upon  the  deck,  where  he  officiates.  He 
wears  a  complete  white  dress,  and  has  a  pail  of  water  by  his  side,  in 
which  he  washes  every  thing  he  dresses,  and  his  own  hands  to  boot,  with 
great  attention.  He  begins  his  'pot  au  feu  soon  after  seven  every  morn- 
ing, and  I  watch  the  operation  from  my  window  :  it  is  entirely  French,  ex- 
cept that  he  puts  in  more  meat,  and  has  it  cut,  apparently,  into  pounds  ; 
for  I  see  it  all  carved  into  square  morsels,  seemingly  of  that  weight,  which 
he  inserts  bit  by  bit,  with  whole  bowls,  delicately  cleaned,  washed  and 
prepared,  of  cabbages,  chicory,  turnips,  carrots,  celery,  and  small  herbs. 
Then  some  thick  slices  of  ship  ham,  and  another  bowl  of  onions  and  gar- 
lic; salt  by  a  handful,  and  pepper  by  a  wooden  spoon  full.  This  is  left 
for  many  hours ;  and  in  the  interval  he  prepares  a  porridge  of  potatoes 
well  mashed,  and  barley  well  boiled,  with  some  other  ingredient  that,  when 
it  is  poured  into  a  pan,  bubbles  up  like  a  syllabub.  But  before  he  begins, 
he  employs  the  two  lads  to  wash  all  the  ship.  To  see  all  this  is  the  poor 
captain's  only  diversion ;  but  the  cook  never  heeds  him  while  at  his  pro- 
fessional operations  ;  he  even  motions  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  if  he 
approaches  too  near,  and  is  so  intent  upon  his  grand  business  that  he 
shakes  his  head  without  answering,  when  the  captain  speaks  to  him,  with 
an  air  that  says,  "  Are  you  crazy,  to  try  to  take  off  my  attention  ?"  And 
when  the  doctor,  who  often  advances  to  make  some  observation,  and  to 
look  on,  tries  to  be  heard,  he  waves  his  hand  in  disdain,  to  silence  him. 
Yet,  when  all  is  done,  and  he  has  taken  off  his  white  dress,  he  becomes 
all  obsequiousness,  respectfully  standing  out  of  the  way,  or  diligently  fly- 
ing forward  to  execute  any  command. 

July  Qth. — Alex,  and  I  went  to  church  this  morning,  and  heard  a 
tolerable  sermon.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  storm,  that  towards  night 
grew  tremendous.  The  woman  of  the  house  called  us  to  see  two  ships 
in  distress.  We  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  for  a  view  of  the  sea,  which 
was  indeed  frightful.  One  ship  was  endeavouring  to  gain  the  harbour; 
the  other,  to  steer  further  into  the  main  ocean  ;  but  both  appeared  to  be 
nearly  swamped  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  People  mounted 
to  the  lighthouse  with  lights;  for  at  this  season  the  lantern  is  not  illumi- 
nated ;  and  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  assist,  and  take  any  spare 
hands  or  passengers,  if  such  there  were,  from  the  vessel ;  but  the  sea  was 
so  boisterous  that  they  could  not  reach  the  ship,  and  were  nearly  lost  in 
the  attempt.  Alex,  ran  up  to  the  lighthouse,  to  see  what  was  doing ;  but 
was  glad  to  return,  as  he  could  with  difficulty  keep  his  feet,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  lifted  off  them  down  the  precipice  into  the  sea.  I  never 
was  so  horrified  as  when,  from  the  top  of  the  house,  I  perceived  his  danger. 
Thank  God,  he  felt  it  in  time  and  came  back  in  safety.  It  requires  use 
to  sustain  the  feet  in  such  a  hurricane,  upon  a  rock  perpendicularly 
standing  in  the  ocean. 

July  1th. — We  have  heard  that  one  of  the  vessels  got  off';  but  no 
tidings  whatsoever  have  been  received  of  the  other.  It  is  suspected  to  be 
a  passage  vessel  from  Bristol  to  Ireland.  I  have  had  Mr.  Jacob  to  tea ;  I 
could  not  yet  arrange  a  dinner,  and  he  was  impatient  for  an  introduction. 
I  like  him  extremely :  he  has  everything  in  his  favour  that  can  be 
imagined ;  sound  judgment  without  positiveness,  brilliant  talents  without 
conceit,  authority  with  gentleness,  and  consummate  knowledge  of  science 
with  modesty.  What  a  blessing  that  such  a  character  should  preside  over 
these  inexperienced  youths  !    Mr.  Jacob  has  aided  us  to  remove.    Time  is  a 
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plaything  to  the  diligent  and  obh"ging,  though  a  thief  to  the  idle  and 
capricious :  the  first  find  it,  in  the  midst  of  every  obstacle,  for  what  they 
wish,  while  the  latter  lose  it,  though  surrounded  by  every  resource,  for  all 
that  they  want.  I  had  such  success  that  I  now  write  from  my  new 
dwelling,  which  I  will  describe  to-morrow. 

July  9th. — Quelle  joie  !  this  morning  I  receive  a  welcome  to  my  new 
habitation,  to  make  it  cheer  me  from  the  beginning.  'Tis  begun  June 
28th,  and  finished  July  2d.  How  a-propos  is  what  I  had  just  written  of 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  diligent  and  obliging!  yet  how  it  is  you  can 
bestow  so  much  upon  me  is  my  admiration. 

I  have  not  mentioned  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mrs.  Frances  Bowdler. 

She  tells  me  of  the  marriage  of  Miss to  a  Prussian  gentleman,  and 

expresses  some  vexation  at  it,  but  adds,  "  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  this 
to  you,^^  meaning  on  account  of  the  objection  to  a  foreigner ;  and  then 
elegantly  adds,  "but  one  person's  having  gained  the  great  prize  in  the 
lottery  does  not  warrant  another  to  throw  his  whole  wealth  into  the  wheel." 
Not  very  bad  English  that  ? 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BROOME. 

Ilfra combe,  Post  Office,  July  23,  1817. 

I  HAVE  letters  very  frequently  from  Paris,  all  assuring  me  M.  d'A.  is 
re-establishing  upon  the  whole;  yet  all  letting  me  see,  by  collateral 
accounts,  anecdotes,  or  expressions,  that  he  is  constantly  in  the  hands  of 
his  physician,  and  that  a  difRculty  of  breathing  attacks  him  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  did  before  his  journey ;  with  a  lassitude,  a  weakness,  and  a 
restlessness  which  make  him  there,  as  here  they  made  him  since  his 
illness  unfit  for  company,  and  incapable,  but  by  starts  and  for  moments, 
to  have  any  enjoyment  of  mixed  society  !  I  do  not  therefore  feel  com- 
fortable about  him,  though,  thank  Heaven,  not  alarmed.  And  at  all 
events  I  am  glad  he  tries  the  change  of  air.  Change  of  scene  also  was 
advised  for  him  by  all ;  but  he  is  too  kind  to  find  that  beneficial  when  we 
are  separated ;  and  he  writes  me  frequent  avowals  of  seizures  of  dejection 
and  sadness  that  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  great  suffering.  The  parting, 
while  he  was  in  a  situation  so  discouraging,  was  very  cruel ;  but  Alexander 
had,  and  has,  no  chance  of  taking  a  tolerable  degree  without  a  friend 
constantly  at  hand  to  remind  him  of  the  passage  of  Time.  He  never 
thinks  of  it :  every  day  seems  a  day  by  itself,  which  he  may  fill  up  at 
pleasure,  but  which  opens  to  him  no  prospect  of  the  day  that  will  succeed  ! 
So  little  reflection  on  the  future,  with  so  good  capacity  for  judging  the 
present,  were  never  before  united.  We  are  very  well  lodged  for  pleasant- 
ness, and  for  excellent  people.  We  have  a  constant  view  of  the  sea  from 
our  drawing-room,  which  is  large  and  handsome  ;  our  bed-rooms  also  are 
good  ;  but  our  minor  accommodations,  our  attendance,  dinner  equipage, 
cooking,  (fee,  would  very  ill  have  contented  my  General  had  he  been 
here.  The  best  me7i,  the  most  moderate  and  temperate,  are  difficult,  nay, 
dainty,  compared  with  ivomen.  When  he  comes,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to 
see  him  return  while  we  are  here,  I  must  endeavour  to  ameliorate  these 
matters. 

Ilfracombe  is  a  long,  narrow  town,  consisting  of  only  one  regular  street, 
though  here  and  there  small  groups  of  houses  hang  upon  its  skirts,  and  it 
is  not  destitute  of  lanes  and  alleys.  The  town  part  or  side  is  ugly,  ill 
paved,  and  ill  looking:  but  the  backs  of  the  habitations  offer,  on  one  side 
the  street,  prospects  of  fine  hills,  and  on  the  other,  noble  openings  to  the 
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sea.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  declivity,  of  which  the  church  is  at  the 
summit,  and  the  harbour  makes  the  termination.  It  was  in  the  harbour, 
that  is  upon  the  quay,  that  we  were  at  first  lodged ;  and  our  apartments 
were  by  no  means  without  interest  or  amusement ;  but  just  as  we  were 
comfortably  settled  in  them,  we  were  told  the  ebbs  and  flows,  &c.  of  the 
tides  left  occasionally,  or  brought,  odours  not  the  most  salubrious.  To 
this  representation  I  thought  it  right  to  yield  so  implicitly,  that  I  sought  a 
new  abode,  and  changed  my  quarters  instantly. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
1817. 

Gerard's  Entry  of  Henri  Quatre  into  Paris — Louis  the  Eighteenth's  patronage  of  art 
— The  Chevalier  de  Ronsac — An  Epigram — Madame  de  Stael — Madame  d'Arblay's 
son — Mr.  Bowdler  the  best  chess-player  in  England — Bleu  parties — Fanny  Bowdler 
— Madame  d'Arblay's  ramble  on  the  coast  at  Ilfracombe — The  Capstan — Searching 
for  pebbles — The  Wildersmouth — Madame  d'Arblay  surprised  by  the  rising  of  the 
tide — Her  dangerous  situation — Her  efforts  to  escape — Climbs  a  steep  rock — The 
sea  approaches,  and  encompasses  her — A  storm — Sunset — Night  approaches — Her 
perilous  position  discovered  by  her  son — His  exertions  for  her  rescue  are  at  last 
successful — General  d'Arblay's  severe  indisposition — Lord  Mulgrave — Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte — Tlie  Queen  at  Bath — Her  popularity — Effect  on  the  Royal 
Family  of  the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  Princess's  death — The  Queen — The 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence — Mr.  Mathias  at  Rome. 


GENERAL  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

August  3,  1817. 

*****  Je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  en  ce  moment  si  j'ai  fait  mention  dans 
mes  lettres  du  superbe  tableau  de  Gerard,  sur  I'Entree  d'Henri  IV.  a  Paris. 
Ce  tableau,  commando  par  Louis  XVIII.,  a  trente  pieds  de  long  sur  dix- 
huit  de  hauteur.  J'ai  ete  quatre  a  cinq  fois  pour  le  voir ;  mais  je  n'ai 
jamais  pu  etre  qu'en  passant,  tant  la  foule  etait  grande,  et  la  chaleur 
excessive :  mais  chaque  fois  j'y  decouvrais  un  nouveau  genre  de  beaute. 
L'opinion  generale  parait  etre  qu'il  efface  tout  ce  qui  a  ete  fait  en  ce  genre 
depuis  plus  d'un  siecle.  Ainsi  David  doit  a  present  s'applaudir  de  sa 
residence  hors  de  France.  Ce  tableau  devait  etre  paye  40,000  fr. ;  mais 
le  Roi,  qui  va  souvent  le  voir,  a  porte  cette  somme  a  100,000  fr.,  et  a 
nomme  Gerard  son  premier  peintre,  avec  le  titre  de  Baron.  Hier  encore 
Sa  Majeste  est  alle  admirer  ce  chef-d'oeuvre,  et  reconnaissant  Giraudet, 
qui  n'a  rien  expose  cette  annee,  mais  qu'on  dit  occupe  d'un  superbe 
tableau;  elle  I'a  fait  approcher,  et  lui  a  dit:  "Monsieur  Giraudet!  les 
succes  d'Alcibiade  oni,  dit  on,  trouble  pendant  quelque  tems  Themistocle 
dans  son  sommeil ;  mais  Salamine  ne  tarda  point  a  suivre  Marathon :  que 
ce  trait  d'histoire  vous  soit  present,  et  faites  comme  Themistocle  1" — 
"Sire,"  a  repondu  Giraudet,  "Charles  V.  en  ramassant  le  pinceau  du 
Titien,  et  la  remettant  lui-meme  a  ce  grand  peintre,  n'a  pu  I'honorer  et 
I'encourager  d'advantage,  et  d'une  maniere  plus  glorieuse  pour  cet  artiste 
celebre,  que  votre  Majeste  ne  vient  de  le  faire  en  me  comblant  de  tant  de 
bontes." 

Lmidi  Matin, — Cette  anecdote,  dont  j'ai  voulu  te  faire  part  sur  le 
champ,  m'a  ete  certifiee  exacte  et  certaine  par  Monsieur  Artaud. 

Combien  j'ai  regrette,  ainsi  que  tous  les  convives,  de  ce  que  tu  n'etais 
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pas  a  diner  avec  nous  Jeudi  chez  Monsieur  de  Grandmaison  !  Son  beau- 
frere,  qui  comme  je  te  I'ai  mande  est  plus  des  trois-quarts  dans  la  fosse, 
est  neanmoins  d'une  gaiete  reellement  admirable.  Voici  une  des  histoires 
qu'il  nous  a  conte,  et  que  je  suis  fache  que  tu  n'ayes  que  de  lo.  seconde 
main.  On  parlait  du  mecontentement  des  officiers  actuels  a  demi  loaye  ; 
si  bien  traites  par  comparaison  aux  pensions  si  modiques  de  Tancien 
regime.  Millin  cita  a  ce  sujet  le  Chevalier  de  Ronsac,  officier  Gascon, 
retire  capitaine  d'infanterie,  avec  la  croix  de  St.  Louis,  et  vingt-cinq  louis 
de  pension,  qui  formaient  tout  son  avoir  ;  et  loge,  nourri,  chauffe  et  eclaire, 
pour  les  deux-troisiemes  a  peu  pres  de  cette  somme ;  c'est-a-dire,  400  fr. : 
le  reste  suffisait  a  son  entretien,  et  le  mettait  meme  dans  le  cas  de  faire 
quelques  epargnes,  qui,  au  bout  de  quelques  annees,  lui  devinrent  tres 
utiles,  par  le  retard  qu'eprouva  le  payement  des  pensions  militaires.  Un 
an  entier  s'etait  ecoule  sans  qu'il  eut  re^u  un  sol  de  la  sienne ;  trois  mois, 
six  meme  se  passent  encore,  et  il  ne  prefere  pas  la  moindre  plainte ;  a  la 
fin  du  septieme,  ou  plutot  du  dix-neuvilme  viois,  toutes  ses  ressources 
etant  epuisees,  il  va  trouver  M.  le  Comte  d'Espaibos,  gouverneur  de  la 
province,  et  apres  lui  avoir  expose  brievement  sa  situation,  il  lui  dit  d'un 
ton  ferme  : — "  En  pareil  cas,  M.  le  Comte,  que  peut  et  que  doit  faire  un 
homme  comme  moi^"^  (il  etait  convert  de  blessures,  et  jouissait  d'une  repu- 
tation militaire  excellente)  ?  "  Rien  de  plus  simple,"  repond  M.  d'E. ; 
"  un  homme  comme  vous,  M.  le  Chevalier,  vient  tout  bonnement  s'etablir 
chez  un  homme  comme  moi,  qu'il  honore  par  cette  marque  de  confiance." 
Deux  heures  apres,  le  Chevalier  de  Ronsac  etait  installe  au  gouvernement, 
ou  Ton  eut  toujours  pour  lui  tous  les  egards  et  les  attentions  possibles. 
Tres  reconnaissant  comme  il  devait  I'etre,  mais  en  meme  tems  impatient 
de  toucher  sa  pension  et  de  recouvrer  son  independance,  il  vint  au  bout  de 
quelque  tems  trouver  le  gouverneur  dans  son  cabinet : — "  J'ai  envie, 
M.  le  Comte,  d'ecrire  au  ministre  ;  auriez  vous  la  bonte  de  lui  faire 
parvenir  ma  lettre  ?"  La  lettre  etait  concue  a  peu  pres  dans  ces  termes  : — 
"  Monseigneur, — II  y  a  pres  de  trois  ans  que  je  n'aye  touche  a  ma  pen- 
sion. Si  elle  ete  accaparee  par  d'autres ;  que  ce  soit,  ou  par  vos  mai- 
tresses  ou  par  de  has  valets  (vos  flatteurs),  je  pense  qu'il  serait  juste,  et 
qu'il  est  tout  a  fait  tems,  de  me  la  faire  payer." 

"  Quelle  extravagance  !"  dit  M.  d'Espaibos  au  Chevalier,  en  lui  remet- 
tant  sa  lettre  :  "  Serieusement,  avez-vous  pu  croire  que  je  pouvois  envoyer 
une  telle  epitre  au  ministre?  Etes  vous  fou '!"  Sans  rien  repondre,  le 
Chevalier  sort,  apres  avoir  remis  la  lettre  dans  sa  poche.  Elle  n'y  resta 
pas  long  tems,  et  le  courrier  fut  charge  de  la  porter  a  son  adresse.  La 
huitaine  etait  a  peine  ecoulee  quand  ce  meme  courrier  en  jjepporte  la  re- 
ponse  sous  le  couvert  du  gouverneur,  qui,  tres  surpris,  la  remit  au  Cheva- 
lier de  Ronsac,  et  montrala  plus  grande  impatience  d'en  entendre  lecontenu, 
que  voici : — "  II  faut,  M.  le  Chevalier,  qu'un  brave  officier  comme  vous  soit 
reduit  effectivement  a  un  etat  de  denuement  absolu  dont  je  m'accuse,  et  que  je 
me  reproche  amerement,  pour  que  vous  ayiez  pu  vous  laisser  aller  a  m'ecrire 
d'une  maniere  aussi  inconvenante.  Je  n'ai  voulu  voir  dans  votre  lettre  que  ce 
qu'elle  a  du  couter  a  un  brave  officier  comme  vous ;  et  ne  me  rappellant 
que  les  services  distinguees  que  vohs  avez  rendu  au  Roi,  j'en  ai  rendu 
compte  a  Sa  Majeste,  qui  a  decide  que  I'arriere  de  votre  pension  vous  seroit 
paye  sur-le-champ,  et  qu'il  y  serait  ajoute  une  gratification  de  1800  fr." 

M.  d'Espaibos,  enchante  de  ce  denouement  qui  lui  faisoit  presqu'autant 
de  plaisir  qu'au  Chevalier,  Ten  felicita  cordialement,  et  voulut  ensuite  lui 
faire  quelques  representations  sur  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  effectivement  de  dcplace 
dans  la  lettre,  qui  n'a  si  heureusement  reussi  que  parceque  le  Due  de  Choi- 
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seul  avoit  eu  le  bon  esprit  de  bien  juger  I'original  qui  I'avoitecrite ;  "  De- 
place,''''  s'ecria  celui-ci,  "  deplace  ?  c'est  comme  cela  quHlfaut parler  dees 
anim,aux  la  !  !  /"  Adieu,  ma  bonne  amie.  Si  tu  ne  trouves  pas  cette 
histoire  plaisante,  ce  ne  sera  pas  la  faute  de  Millin. 

GENERAL  D'ARBLAY  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

August  27, 1817. 

Voici  une  epigramme  que  je  ne  connaissais  point.  Eile  est  intitulee 
Les  Mceurs : — 

"  Ah  !  que  je  hais  les  mceurs,  disait  Chateaubrillant ; 

11  faut  que  ma  femme  revienne !" 
"  Ah !  que  j'aime  les  mceurs,  s'ecria  Talleyrand  ; 

Je  puis  done  renvoyer  la  mienne  1" 

Tu  as  sans  doute  lu  dans  les  journaux,  que,  dans  le  royaume  des  Pays  Bas, 
tous  les  Francais  dits  refugies  ont  re§u  I'ordre  de  sortirdece  royaume  ;  et 
cela,  dit-on,  en  execution  d'une  convention  des  puissances  allies,  et  sur 
la  demande  fait  par  ces  puissances  de  mettre  a  execution  Particle  qui  y 
est  relatif.  Lorsqu'on  a  signifie  au  ci-devant  senateur  Vericour  qu'il 
eut  a  partir,  il  a  represente  que  Particle  cite,  et  qui  concerne  les  Fran- 
cais designes  par  le  Roi  peu  de  tems  apres  son  retour  de  Gand,  ne 
pouvait  le  regarder,  lui  dont  le  nom  n'etait  porte  sur  aucune  des  listes 
alors  existantes ;  et  il  a  fini  par  dire:  "  Je  ne  suis  que  regicide  V  et 
en  effet  ce  n'est  que  sur  la  demande  des  deputes  du  corps  legislatif  que 
les  regicides  ont  ete  bannis  de  France.  L'officier  de  police  s'est  en  con- 
sequence retire,  en  disant :  "  Pardon,  monsieur,  je  ne  savais  pas  cela  !" 
J'ai  voulu  t'ecrire  ceci  toute  de  suite,  de  peur  de  Poublier.     Bon  soir. 

Je  passe  a  ta  question  sur  Madame  de  Stael.  Rien  de  plus  vrai  que  tout 
ce  que  tu  en  dis  d'apres  vos  journaux  ;  et  il  est  inconcevable  que  je  ne  t'en 
aye  pas  parle  plutot ;  d'autant  que,  le  jour  meme  de  la  mort  de  cet  etre  si 
extraordinaire,  j'ai  su  dans  le  plus  grand  detail  tout  ce  qui  la  concernait ; 
et  de  beaucoup  plus  que  n'en  ont  rapporte  vos  journaux,  a  en  juger  par  ce 
que  tu  m'en  dis.  Apprends,  done,  que  sentant  sa  fin  approcher,  elle  a 
fait  venir  pres  de  son  lit,  son  filsj  sa  fille,  et  son  gendre,  le  Due  de  Broglie. 
La,  apres  leur  avoir  parle  avec  onction  et  vivacite  de  la  douceur  que  re- 
pandrait  sur  ses  derniers  momens,  la  certitude  qu'elle  recevrait  d'eux  que 
sa  famille  apres  elle  vivrait  dans  une  union  que  rien  ne  troublerait,  elle 
leur  a  fait  Paveu  qu'elle  avait  epouse  M.  Rocca,  et  que,  de  ce  manage  se- 
cretement  contracte,  etait  ne  un  enfant  qu'elle  leur  recommandait, 

Ce  que  tu  me  mandes  d'elle,  c'est-a-dire  ce  qu'en  disent  vos  journaux, 
n'est  pas  encore  selon  moi  ce  que  j'en  condamne  le  plus.  D'abord  je  vols 
dans  son  mariage,  tout  extravagant  qu'il  doive  paraitre  a  tout  etre  sense, 
une  sorte  d'hommage  a  la  morale,  et  un  etat  donne  au  fruit  innocent  d'un 
commerce  clandestine.  Quant  au  secret  garde  sur  ce  mariage,  je  n'y  vols 
encore  qu'une  foiblesse,  dont  je  trouve  facilement  Pexplication,  dans  ma 
connoissance  intime  du  caractere  de  feue  Madame  Rocca,  dont  la  vanite 
eut  trop  souffert  de  voir  substituer  cette  modeste  adresse  a  celle  de  Ma- 
dame la  Baronne  de  Stael  Holstein.  Ce  que  je  blame  le  plus  dans  ce  der- 
nier acte,  c'est  la  non-communication  d'un  pareil  secret  a  son  gendre,  a 
Pepoque  du  mariage  de  sa  fille,  dont  la  fortune  par  la  se  trouve  reduite  de 
moitie ;  car,  Penfant  Rocca  reconnu,  a  de  droit  sa  part,  et  son  pere,  le 
Seigneur  Rocca,  en  a  une  autre  que  le  testament  de  Madame  Rocca  lui  a 
assuree.  On  peut  dire,  au  surplus,  que  cette  conduite,  dont  beaucoup  de 
gendres  ne  manqueraient  pas  de  se  plaindre  avec  amertume,  a  eu  pour  M. 
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de  Broglie  un  tres  bon  resullat,  en  ce  qu'elle  I'a  mis  a  meme  de  se  faire 
bien  jeune  encore  une  reputation  de  desinteressement  et  de  noblesse,  que  la 
plus  longue  vie  permet  rarement  d'acquerir,  a  celui  meme  qui  emploierait 
tous  les  instans  a  la  rechercher.  Loin  de  se  plaindre,  et  de  temoigner,  ou 
meme  donner  a  deviner,  la  plus  legere  desapprobation,  il  n'a  cesse,  avantet 
depuisla  mortdesa  belle  mere,  d'agir,  dans  tout  ce  qui  pouvait  avoir  rap- 
port a  sa  situation,  avec  le  devouement  et  la  delicatesse  les  plus  louables  et 
ies  plus  rares. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

Friday,  September  12, 1817. 

Friday^  Sept.  \2th. — I  have  so  much  to  say  to  my  dearest  friend,  that 
I  open  my  new  sheet  at  the  moment  of  finishing  the  old  one,  though  I  shall 
not  send  it  for  a  week ;  and  let  me  begin  by  quieting  your  poor  nerves  relative 
to  La  Chapelle,  in  assuring  you  I  neglect  no  possible  means  to  follow, 
substantially  and  effectually,  your  injunctions,  though  I  dare  not  tell  him 
that  you  would  never  pardon  the  smallest  infraction  of  our  new  treaty.  He 
is  not  capable,  mon  ami,  of  an  exactitude  of  that  undeviating  character. 
To  force  further  solemn  promises  from  so  forgetful,  so  unreflecting,  yet  so 
undesigning  and  well-meaning  a  young  creature,  is  to  plunge  him  and 
ourselves  into  the  culpability  of  which  we  accuse  him.  To  attempt  in  that 
manner  to  couper  court,  &c.,  instead  of  frightening  him  into  right,  would 
harden  him  into  desperation.  His  disgust  to  his  forced  study  is  still  so 
vehement,  that  it  requires  all  I  can  devise  of  exhortation,  persuasion,  menace, 
and  soothing,  tour  a  tour,  to  deter  him  from  relinquishing  all  effort !  The 
times,  mon  ami,  are  "  out  of  joint :"  we  must  not  by  exigea7ice  precipitate 
him  to  his  ruin,  but  try  patiently  and  prudently,  every  possible  means,  to 
rescue  him  from  the  effects  of  his  own  wilful  blindness  and  unthinking, 
idle  eccentricity.  If  we  succeed,  how  will  he  bless  us  when  his  maturer 
judgment  opens  his  eyes  to  the  evils  he  will  have  escaped !  but  if  we  fail 
....  why  should  we  lie  down  and  die  because  he  might  have  obtained 
fame  and  riches,  yet  obstinately  preferred  obscurity  with  a  mere  com- 
petence? Put  not  your  recovery  and  your  happiness  upon  such  a  cast! 
My  own  struggles  to  support  the  disappointment  for  which  I  am  forced  to 
prepare  myself,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  persevering,  unremitting  efforts  to 
avert  it,  are  sufficiently  severe ;  but  the  manner  in  which  I  see  your  agita- 
tion threaten  your  health,  makes  his  failure  but  secondary  to  my  appre- 
hensions! Oh,  mon  ami,  ought  we  not  rather  to  unite  in  comforting  each 
other  by  sustaining  ourselves?  Should  we  not  have  done  so  mutually,  if 
the  contagious  fever  at  Cambridge  had  carried  him  off?  And  what  is  the 
mortification  of  a  bad  degree  and  a  lessened  ambition,  with  all  the  mun- 
dane humiliation  belonging  to  it,  compared  with  the  total  earthly  loss  of  so 
dear  an  object,  who  may  be  good  and  happy  in  a  small  circle,  if  he  misses, 
by  his  own  fault,  mounting  into  a  larger?  Take  courage,  my  dearest 
ami,  and  relieve  me  from  the  double  crush  that  else  may  wholly  destroy 
mine.  Let  us  both,  while  we  yet  venture  to  hope  for  the  best,  prepare  for 
the  worst.  Nothing  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  save  this  blow  ;  but 
should  his  perversity  make  it  inevitable,  we  must  unite  our  utmost  strength, 
not  alone  to  console  each  other,  but  to  snatch  from  that  ^^  sombre  decourage- 
m^enf  you  so  well  foresee,  the  wilful,  but  ever  fondly-loved  dupe  of  his  own 
insouciance.  Mon  ami,  mon  ami!  revive  me,  at  least,  from  my  fears  for 
you!  and  come  over  bien  decide  to  practise,  if  called  upon,  the  philosophy 
you  have  so  often  preached — the  tant  mieux  you  used  with  such  liveliness 
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to  cherish.  Let  not  a  sword  hang  thus  over  my  head,  in  different  ways, 
for  both  my  Alexanders  at  once !  Let  the  elder  be  doubly  reasonable,  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  common  sense  in  the  other. 

And  now  to  lighter  matters.  I  hope  I  have  gained  a  smile  from  you 
by  my  disclosure  that  I  lost  my  journal  time  for  my  usual  post-day  by 
successive  dissipation ?  What  will  you  have  conjectured?  That  I  have 
consented  at  last  to  listen  to  Mr.  Jacob's  recommendation  for  going  to 
the  Ilfracombe  ball,  and  danced  a  fandango  with  him  !  or  waltzed,  au 
moins!  or  that  I  have  complied  with  his  desire  of  going  to  the  cricket- 
ground,  just  arranged  by  the  Cantabs  and  some  officers  who  are  here,  in 
subscribing  three  guineas  for  the  use  of  a  field?  Yous  rCy  ites pas ;  for 
though  I  should  like,  in  itself,  to  see  a  cricket-match,  in  a  field  which  Mr. 
Jacobs  says  is  beautifully  situated,  and  where  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and 
his  lady,  Mrs.  Fowler,  go  frequently,  as  two  of  their  sons  are  amongst  the 
players ;  yet,  as  Jacob  evidently  thinks  our  poor  Alexander  ought  not  to 
spare  time  for  being  of  the  party,  I  cannot  bear  to  quit  my  watchful  place 
by  his  side,  and  go  thither  without  him.  MoAs — Vous  vous  rendez,  rCest- 
ce  pas  1  Eh  hien — to  go  back  to  Sept.  2d.  Alexander  and  I  were  nearly 
finishing  our  evening,  tea  being  over,  and  nine  o'clock  having  struck,  while 
he  was  reading  the  '  Spiritual  Quixote'  for  a  little  relaxation;  when  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ramsay  came  to  tell  me  that  a  gentleman  was  just  arrived  at 
Ilfracombe  who  begged  leave  to  wait  upon  me,  if  I  would  admit  him ;  and 
she  gave  me  a  card  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bowdler.  Of  course  I  complied, 
and  Alexander  was  wild  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  such  an  interview,  as 
Mr.  Bowdler  is  acknowledged  the  first  chess-player  in  England,  and  was 
the  only  man,  when  Philidore  was  here,  who  had  the  honour  of  a  drawn 
battle  with  him  :  a  thing  that  Philidore  has  recorded  by  printing  the  whole 
of  the  game  in  his  treatise  on  chess.  I  was  not  glad  to  bring  back  his 
ideas  to  that  fascination,  yet  could  not  be  sorry  he  should  have  so  great 
a  pleasure.  Mr.  Bowdler  presented  himself  very  quickly,  though  not  till 
he  had  made  a  toilette  of  great  dress,  such  as  would  have  suited  the  finest 
evening  assembly  at  Bath.  He  was  always  a  man  of  much  cultivation, 
and  a  searcher  of  the  has  hleus  all  his  life.  He  is  brother  to  our  two  Mrs. 
Bowdlers,  and  was  now  come  to  escort  Mrs.  Frances  from  his  house  in 
Wales,  where  she  has  spent  the  summer,  to  Ilfracombe.  I  had  formerly 
met  this  gentleman  very  often  at  hleu  parties,  and  once  at  a  breakfast  at 
his  own  house,  given  in  honour  of  Mrs.  Frances,  where  I  met  Sophy 
Streatfield,  then  a  great  beauty  and  a  famous  Greek  scholar,  of  whom  the 
Literary  Herald  says  : — 

"Lovely  Streatfield's  ivory  neck, 
Nose  and  notions  h.  la  Grecque." 

He  was  extremely  civil  to  Alex.,  whom  he  had  longed,  he  said,  to  see  ; 
and  Alex,  listened  to  every  word  that  dropped  from  him,  as  if  it  would 
teach  some  high  move  at  chess.  We  had  much  talk  of  old  times.  We 
had  not  met  since  we  parted  in  St.  James's  Place,  in  the  last  illness  of  my 
dear  Mrs.  Delany,  M^hom  he  then  attended  as  a  physician.  He  stayed  till 
past  ten,  having  left  his  sister  at  the  hotel,  too  tired  with  a  sea  passage  to 
come  out,  or  to  receive  chez  elle.  But  he  entreated  me  to  dine  with  them 
next  day,  the  only  day  he  should  spend  at  Ilfracombe,  with  such  excess 
of  earnestness,  and  Alex,  seconded  the  request  with  so  many  "Oh,  mam- 
ma's !"  that  he  overpowered  all  refusal ;  assuring  me  it  could  not  interfere 
with  my  Bath  measures,  as  it  was  a  dinner,  pour  ainsi  dire,  on  the  road, 
for  he  and  his  sister  were  forced  to  dine  at  the  hotel.     He  also  declared, 
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in  a  melancholy  tone,  that  he  might  probably  never  see  me  more,  unless 
I  made  a  tour  of  Wales  ;  as  he  began  to  feel  himself  too  old  for  the  exer- 
tion of  a  sea  voyage.  The  next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  I 
waited  upon  my  old  friend  and  namesake,  Fanny  Bowdler,  and  sat  with 
her  two  hours  tUe  dtite^  for  her  brother  was  unwell,  and  she  is  admirable 
in  close  dialogue.  I  had  hardly  got  home  ere  she  followed  me,  and  stayed 
till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner  ;  when  again  we  met,  and  only  parted 
for  our  downy  pillows.  Her  strong  sense,  keen  observation,  and  travelled 
intelligence  and  anecdotes,  made  the  day,  thus  devoted  to  her,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  ten  at  night,  pass  off  with  great  spirit  and  liveliness  ;  but 
Alex.,  oh!  he  was  in  Elysium.  Mr.  Bowdler  took  a  great  fancy  to  him, 
and  indulged  his  ardent  wish  of  a  chess  talk  to  the  full ;  satisfying  him  in 
many  difficult  points,  and  going  over  with  him  his  own  famous  game  with 
Philidore  ;  and,  in  short,  delivering  himself  over  to  that  favourite  subject 
with  him  entirely.  It  will  not,  however,  be  mischievous,  for  Mr.  Bowdler's 
own  enthusiasQi  is  over,  and  he  has  now  left  the  game  quite  off,  not  having 
played  it  once  these  seven  years. 


DIARY  CONTINUED. 

The  term  for  Alexander's  studies  with  Mr.  Jacob  was  just  finishing, 
and  a  few  days  only  remained  ere  the  party  wag  to  be  dispersed,  when  I 
determined  upon  devoting  a  morning  to  the  search  of  such  curiosities  as 
the  coast  produced.  I  marched  forth,  attended  only  by  M.  d'Arblay's 
favourite  little  dog,  Diane,  with  a  large  silk  bag,  to  see  what  I  could  find 
that  I  might  deem  indigenous,  as  a  local  offering  to  the  collection  of  my 
General,  who  was  daily  increasing  his  mineralogical  stores,  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  M.  de  Bournon. 

I  began  my  perambulation  by  visiting  the  promontory  called  the  Capstan 
— or  rather  attempting  that  visit ;  for  after  mounting  to  nearly  its  height, 
by  a  circuitous  path  from  the  town,  by  which  alone  the  ascent  is  possible, 
the  sides  of  the  promontory  being  a  mere  precipice  overlooking  the  ocean, 
a  sudden  gust  of  wind  dashed  so  violently  against  us,  that  in  the  danger 
of  being  blown  into  the  sea,  I  dropped  on  the  turf  at  full  length,  and  saw 
Diane  do  the  same,  with  her  four  paws  spread  as  widely  as  possible,  to 
flatten  her  body  more  completely  to  the  ground. 

This  opening  to  my  expedition  thus  briefly  set  aside,  I  repaired  to 
the  coast,  where  there  are  pebbles,  at  least,  in  great  beauty  as  well  as 
abundance.  The  coast  of  Ilfracombe  is  broken  by  rocks,  which  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  being  fragments  of  some  one  immense  rock,  which,  under- 
mined by  the  billows  in  successive  storms,  has  been  cast  in  all  directions 
in  its  fall.  We  went  down  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  which  was  clear,  smooth, 
and  immovable  as  a  lake,  the  wind  having  subsided  into  a  calm  so  quiet,  that 
I  could  not  tell  whether  the  tide  were  in  or  out.  Not  a  creature  was  in 
sight ;  but  presently  a  lady  descended,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
passed  on  before  us  to  the  right,  evidently  to  read  alone.  Satisfied  by 
this  circumstance  that  the  tide  was  going  out,  and  all  was  safe,  I  began 
my  search,  and  soon  accumulated  a  collection  of  beautiful  pebbles,  each 
of  which  seemed  to  merit  being  set  in  a  ring.  The  pleasure  they  afforded 
me  insensibly  drew  me  on  to  the  entrance  of  the  Wildersmouth,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  a  series  of  recesses  formed  by  the  rocks,  and  semicir- 
cular, open  at  the  bottom  to  the  sea,  and  only  to  be  entered  from  the  sands 
at  low  tide.     I  coasted  two  or  three  of  them,  augmenting  my  spoil  as  I 
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proceeded ;  and  perceiving  the  lady  I  have  already  mentioned  composedly 
engaged  with  her  book,  I  hurried  past  to  visit  the  last  recess,  whither  I 
had  never  yet  ventured.  I  found  it  a  sort  of  chamber,  though  with  no 
roof  but  a  clear  blue  sky.  The  top  was  a  portly  mountain,  rough,  steep, 
and  barren  ;  the  left  side  was  equally  mountainous,  but  consisting  of  layers 
of  a  sort  of  slate,  intermixed  with  moss  ;  the  right  side  was  the  elevated 
Capstan,  which  here  was  perpendicular ;  and  at  the  bottom  were  the  sands 
by  which  I  entered  it,  terminated  by  the  ocean.  The  whole  was  altogether 
strikingly  picturesque,  wild,  and  original.  There  was  not  one  trace  of 
art,  or  even  of  any  previous  entrance  into  it  of  man.  I  could  almost 
imagine  myself  its  first  human  inmate. 

My  eye  was  presently  caught  by  the  appearance,  near  the  top,  of  a 
cavern,  at  the  foot  of  which  I  perceived  something  of  so  brilliant  a  white- 
ness that,  in  hopes  of  a  treasure  for  my  bag,  I  hastened  to  the  spot. 
What  had  attracted  me  proved  to  be  the  jawbone  and  teeth  of  some  animal. 
Various  rudely  curious  things  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  invited  inves- 
tigation ;  Diane,  however,  brushed  forward,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight ; 
but  while  I  was  busily  culling,  hoarding,  or  rejecting  whatever  struck  my 
fancy,  she  returned  with  an  air  so  piteous,  and  a  whine  so  unusual,  that, 
concluding  she  pined  to  return  to  a  little  puppy  of  a  week  old  that  she  was 
then  rearing,  I  determined  to  hasten  ;  but  still  went  on  with  my  search, 
till  the  excess  of  her  distress  leading  her  to  pull  me  by  the  gown,  moved 
me  to  take  her  home ;  but  when  I  descended,  for  this  recess  was  on  a 
slant,  how  was  I  confounded  to  find  the  sands  at  the  bottom,  opening  to 
the  recess,  whence  I  had  entered  this  marine  chamber,  were  covered  by 
the  waves ;  though  so  gentle  had  been  their  motion,  and  so  calm  was  the 
sea,  that  their  approach  had  not  caught  my  ear.  I  hastily  remounted, 
hoping  to  find  some  outlet  at  the  top  by  which  I  might  escape,  but  there 
was  none.  This  was  not  pleasant ;  but  still  I  was  not  frightened,  not  con- 
ceiving or  believing  that  I  could  be  completely  enclosed :  the  less,  as  I 
recollected,  in  my  passage  to  the  cavern,  having  had  a  glimpse  of  the  lady 
who  was  reading  in  the  neighbouring  recess.  I  hastily  scrambled  to  the 
spot  to  look  for  her,  and  entreat  her  assistance ;  but  how  was  I  then 
startled  to  find  that  she  was  gone,  and  that  her  recess,  which  was  on  less 
elevated  ground  than  mine,  was  fast  filling  with  water ! 

I  now  rushed  down  to  the  sea,  determined  to  risk  a  wet  jerkin,  by 
wading  through  a  wave  or  two,  to  secure  myself  from  being  shut  up  in 
this  unfrequented  place:  but  the  time  was  past!  The  weather  suddenly 
changed,  the  lake  was  gone,  and  billows  mounted  one  after  the  other,  as 
if  with  enraged  pursuit  of  what  they  could  seize  and  swallow. 

I  eagerly  ran  up  and  down,  from  side  to  side,  and  examined  every 
nook  and  corner,  every  projection  and  hollow,  to  find  any  sort  of  opening 
through  which  I  could  pass — but  there  was  none. 

Diane  looked  scared  ;  she  whined,  she  prowled  about ;  her  dismay  was 
evident,  and  filled  me  with  compassion — but  I  could  not  interrupt  my 
affrighted  search  to  console  her.  Soon  after,  however,  she  discovered  a 
hole  in  the  rock  at  the  upper  part,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  higher 
sands.  She  got  through  it,  and  then  turned  round  to  bark,  as  triumphing 
in  her  success,  and  calling  upon  me  to  share  its  fruits.  But  in  vain  ! — the 
hollow  was  too  small  for  any  passage  save  of  my  head,  and  I  could  only 
have  remained  in  it  as  if  standing  in  the  pillory.  I  still,  therefore,  conti- 
nued my  own  perambulation,  but  I  made  a  motion  to  my  poor  Diane  to 
go,  deeming  it  cruel  to  detain  her  from  her  little  one.     Yet  I  heard  her 
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howl  as  if  reduced  to  despair,  that  I  would  not  join  her.     Anon,  however, 
she  was  silent — I  looked  after  her,  but  she  had  disappeared. 

This  was  an  alarming  moment.  Alone,  without  the  smallest  aid,  or 
any  knowledge  how  high  the  sea  might  mount,  or  what  was  the  extent  of 
my  danger,  I  looked  up  wistfully  at  Capstan,  and  perceived  the  iron 
salmon ;  but  this  angle  of  that  promontory  was  so  steep  as  to  be  utterly 
impracticable  for  climbing  by  human  feet ;  and  its  height  was  such  as 
nearly  to  make  me  giddy  in  considering  it  from  so  close  a  point  of  view. 
I  went  from  it,  therefore,  to  the  much  less  elevated  and  less  perpendicular 
rock  opposite ;  but  there  all  that  was  not  slate,  which  crumbled  in  my 
hands,  was  moss,  from  which  they  glided.  There  was  no  hold  whatso- 
ever for  the  feet. 

I  ran  therefore  to  the  top,  where  a  large  rock,  by  reaching  from  the 
upper  part  of  this  slated  one  to  Capstan,  formed  the  chamber  in  which  I 
was  thus  unexpectedly  immured.  But  this  was  so  rough,  pointed,  sharp, 
and  steep  that  I  could  scarcely  touch  it.  The  hole  through  which  Diane 
had  crept  was  at  an  accidentally  thin  part,  and  too  small  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  any  thing  bigger  than  her  little  self. 

The  rising  storm,  however,  brought  forward  the  billows  with  augmented 
noise  and  violence;  and  my  wild  asylum  lessened  every  moment. 

Now,  indeed,  I  comprehended  the  fulness  of  my  danger.  If  a  wave 
once  reached  my  feet,  while  coming  upon  me  with  the  tumultuous  vehe- 
mence of  this  storm,  I  had  nothing  I  could  hold  by  to  sustain  me  from 
becoming  its  prey;  and  must  inevitably  be  carried  away  into  the  ocean. 

I  darted  about  in  search  of  some  place  of  safety,  rapidly,  and  all  eye  ; 
till  at  length  I  espied  a  small  tuft  of  grass  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  highest 
of  the  small  rocks  that  were  scattered  about  my  prison ;  for  such  now 
appeared  my  fearful  dwelling-place. 

This  happily  pointed  out  to  me  a  spot  that  the  waves  had  never  yet 
attained;  for  all  around  bore  marks  of  their  visits.  To  reach  that  tuft 
would  be  safety,  and  I  made  ihe  attempt  with  eagerness  ;  but  the  obstacles 
I  encountered  were  terrible.  The  roughness  of  the  rock  tore  my  clothes  ; 
its  sharp  points  cut,  now  my  feet,  and  now  my  fingers  ;  and  the  distances 
from  each  other  of  the  holes  by  which  I  could  gain  any  footing  for  my 
ascent,  increased  the  difficulty.  I  gained,  however,  nearly  a  quarter  of 
the  height,  but  I  could  climb  no  further  ;  and  then  found  myself  on  a 
ledge  where  it  was  possible  to  sit  down  ;  and  I  have  rarely  found  a  little 
repose  more  seasonable.  But  it  was  not  more  sweet  than  short :  for  in  a 
few  minutes  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  raised  the  waves  to  a  frightful  height, 
whence  their  foam  reached  the  base  of  my  place  of  refuge,  and  threatened 
to  attain  soon  the  spot  to  which  I  had  ascended.  I  now  saw  a  positive 
necessity  to  mount  yet  higher,  coute  qui  coute  ;  and,  little  as  I  had  thought 
it  possible,  the  pressing  danger  gave  me  both  means  and  fortitude  to 
accomplish  it  :  but  with  so  much  hardship  that  I  have  ever  since  marvelled 
at  my  success.  My  hands  were  wounded,  my  knees  were  iDruised,  and 
my  feet  were  cut;  for  I  could  only  scramble  up  by  clinging  to  the  rock 
on  all  fours. 

When  T  had  reached  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  my  rock,  I 
could  climb  no  further.  All  above  was  so  sharp  and  so  perpendicular 
that  neither  hand  nor  foot  could  touch  it  without  being  wounded.  My 
head,  however,  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tuft  of  grass,  and  my  ele- 
vation from  the  sands  was  very  considerable.  I  hoped,  therefore,  I  was 
safe  from  being  washed  away  by  the  waves ;  but  I  could  only  hope;  I  had 
no  means  to  ascertain  my  situation  ;  and  hope  as  I  might,  it  was  as  pain- 
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ful  as  it  was  hazardous.  The  tuft  to  which  1  had  aimed  to  rise,  and 
which,  had  I  succeeded,  would  have  been  security,  was  a  mere  point,  as 
unattainable  as  it  was  imiqiie^  not  another  blade  of  grass  being  anywhere 
discernible.  I  was  rejoiced,  however,  to  have  reached  a  spot  where  there 
was  sufficient  breadth  to  place  one  foot  at  least  without  cutting  it,  though 
the  other  was  poised  on  such  unfriendly  ground  that  it  could  bear  no  part 
in  sustaining  me.  Before  me  was  an  immense  slab,  chiefly  of  slate,  but 
it  was  too  slanting  to  serve  for  a  seat — and  seat  I  had  none.  My  only 
prop,  therefore,  was  holding  by  the  slab,  where  it  was  of  a  convenient 
height  for  my  hands.  This  support,  besides  affording  me  a  little  rest, 
saved  me  from  becoming  giddy,  and  enabled  me  from  time  to  time  to 
alternate  the  toil  of  my  feet. 

Glad  was  I,  at  least,  that  my  perilous  clambering  had  finished  by  bring- 
ing me  to  a  place  where  I  might  remain  still ;  for  with  affright,  fatigue, 
and  exertion  I  was  almost  exhausted.  The  wind  was  now  abated,  and  the 
sea  so  calm,  that  I  could  not  be  sure  whether  the  tide  v/as  still  coming  in. 
To  ascertain  this  was  deeply  necessary  for  my  tranquillity,  that  I  might 
form  some  idea  what  would  be  the  length  of  my  torment.  I  fixed  my  eyes, 
therefore,  upon  two  rocks  that  stood  near  the  sea  entrance  into  my  recess, 
almost  close  to  the  promontory,  from  which  they  had  probably  been  severed 
by  successive  storms.  x\s  they  were  always  in  the  sea  I  could  easily  make 
my  calculation  by  observing  whether  they  seemed  to  lengthen  or  shorten. 
With  my  near-sighted  glass  I  watched  them  ;  and  great  was  my  conster- 
nation when,  little  by  little,  I  lost  sight  of  them.  I  now  looked  wistfully 
onward  to  the  main  ocean,  in  the  hope  of  espying  some  vessel,  or  fishing- 
boat,  with  intention  of  spreading  and  waving  my  parasol,  in  signal  of  dis- 
tress, should  any  one  come  in  sight.  But  nothing  appeared.  All  was 
vacant  and  vast !  I  was  wholly  alone — wholly  isolated.  I  feared  to  turn 
my  head  lest  I  should  become  giddy,  and  lose  my  balance. 

In  this  terrible  state,  painful,  dangerous,  and,  more  than  all,  solitary, 
who  could  paint  my  joy,  when  suddenly,  re-entering  by  the  aperture  in 
the  rock  through  which  she  had  quitted  me,  I  perceived  my  dear  little 
Diane  !  For  the  instant  I  felt  as  if  restored  to  safety — I  no  longer  seemed 
abandoned.  She  soon  leaped  across  the  flat  stones  and  the  sands  which 
separated  us,  but  how  great  was  the  difficulty  to  make  her  cUmb  as  I  had 
climbed!  Twenty  times  she  advanced  only  to  retreat  from  the  sharp 
points  of  the  rock,  till  ultimately  she  picked  herself  out  a  passage  by  help 
of  the  slate,  and  got  upon  the  enormous  table,  of  which  the  upper  part  was 
my  support ;  but  the  slant  was  such,  that  as  fast  as  she  ascended  she  slipped 
down,  and  we  were  both,  I  believe,  almost  hopeless  of  the  desired  junction, 
when,  catching  at  a  favourable  moment  that  had  advanced  her  paws  within 
my  reach,  I  contrived  to  hook  her  collar  by  the  curved  end  of  my  parasol 
and  help  her  forward.  This  I  did  with  one  hand,  and  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, dragging  her  over  the  slab  and  dropping  her  at  my  feet,  whence  she 
soon  nestled  herself  in  a  sort  of  niche  of  slate,  in  a  situation  much  softer 
than  mine,  but  in  a  hollow  that  for  me  was  impracticable.  I  hastily  reco- 
vered my  hold,  which  I  marvel  now  that  I  had  the  temerity  to  let  go;  but 
to  have  at  my  side  my  dear  little  faithful  Diane  was  a  comfort  which  no 
one  not  planted,  and  for  a  term  that  seemed  indefinite,  in  so  unknown  a 
solitude,  can  conceive.  What  cries  of  joy  the  poor  httle  thing  uttered 
when  thus  safely  lodged  !  and  with  what  tenderness  I  sought  to  make  her 
sensible  of  my  gratitude  for  her  return! 

I  was  now,  compared  with  all  that  had  preceded,  in  Paradise;  so  en- 
chanted did  I  feel  at  no  longer  considering  myself  as  if  alone  in  the  world. 
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O,  well  I  can  conceive  the  interest  excited  in  the  French  prisoner  by  a 
spider,  even  a  spider!  Total  absence  of  all  of  animation  in  a  place  of  con- 
finement, of  which  the  term  is  unknown,  where  volition  is  set  aside,  and 
where  captivity  is  the  work  of  the  elements,  casts  the  fancy  into  a  state  of 
solemn  awe,  of  fearful  expectation,  which  I  have  not  words  to  describe ; 
while  the  higher  mind,  mastering  at  times  that  fancy,  seeks  resignation 
from  the  very  sublimity  of  that  terrific  vacuity  whence  all  seems  exiled, 
but  self:  seeks,  and  finds  it  in  the  almost  visible  security  of  the  omnipre- 
sence of  God. 

To  see  after  my  kind  little  companion  was  an  occupation  that  for  awhile 
kept  me  from  seeing  after  myself;  but  when  I  had  done  what  1  could  to- 
wards giving  her  comfort  and  assistance,  I  again  looked  before  me,  and 
saw  the  waters  at  the  base  of  my  rock  of  refuge,  still  gradually  rising  on, 
while  both  my  rocks  of  mark  were  completely  swallowed  up! 

My  next  alarm  was  one  that  explained  that  of  Diane  when  she  came 
back  so  scared  from  the  cavern  ;  for  the  waves,  probably  from  some  sub- 
terraneous passage,  now  forced  their  way  through  that  cavern,  threatening 
inundation  to  even  the  highest  part  of  my  chamber. 

This  was  horrific.  I  could  no  longer  even  speak  to  Diane — my  eyes 
were  riveted  upon  this  unexpected  gulf,  and  in  a  few  moments  an  immense 
breaker  attacked  my  rock,  and,  impeded  by  its  height  from  going  straight 
forward,  was  dashed  in  two  directions,  and  foamed  onward  against  each 
side. 

I  did  not  breathe — I  felt  faint — I  felt  even  sea-sick.  On,  then,  wilh 
added  violence  came  two  wide-spreading  waves,  and,  being  parted  by  my 
rock,  completely  encompassed  it,  meeting  each  other  on  the  further  and 
upper  ground.  I  now  gave  up  my  whole  soul  to  prayer  for  myself  and 
for  my  Alexander,  and  that  I  might  mercifully  be  spared  this  watery  grave, 
or  be  endowed  with  courage  and  faith  for  meeting  it  with  firmness. 

The  next  waves  reached  to  the  uppermost  end  of  my  chamber,  which 
was  now  all  sea,  save  the  small  rock  upon  which  I  was  mounted! 

How  I  might  have  been  subdued  by  a  situation  so  awful  at  once,  and  so 
helpless,  if  left  to  its  unmixed  contemplation,  I  know  not;  had  I  not  been 
still  called  into  active  service  in  sustaining  my  poor  Diane.  No  sooner 
were  we  thus  encompassed  than  she  was  seized  with  a  dismay  that  filled 
me  with  pity.  She  trembled  violently,  and  rising  and  looking  down  at  the 
dreadful  sight  of  sea,  sea,  sea  all  around,  and  sea  still  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  view  beyond,  she  turned  up  her  face  to  me,  as  if  appealing  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  when  I  spoke  to  her  with  kindness,  she  crept  forward  to  my 
feet,  and  was  instantly  taken  with  a  shivering  fit. 

I  could  neither  sit  nor  kneel  to  offer  her  any  comfort,  but  I  dropped 
down  as  children  do  when  they  play  at  hunt  the  slipper,  for  so  only  could 
I  loose  my  hold  of  the  slab  without  falling,  and  I  then  stroked  and  caressed 
her  in  as  fondling  a  way  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  ;  and  I  recovered  her 
from  her  ague-fit  by  rubbing  her  head  and  back  with  my  shawl.  She  then 
looked  up  at  me  somewhat  composed,  though  still  piteous  and  forlorn,  and 
licked  my  hands  with  gratitude. 

While  this  passed  the  sea  had  gained  considerably  in  height,  and,  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  all  the  horrors  of  a  tempest  seemed  impending. 
The  wind  roared  around  me,  pushing  on  the  waves  with  a  frothy  velocity 
that,  to  a  bystander,  not  to  an  inmate  amidst  them,  would  have  been  beauti- 
ful. It  whistled  with  shrill  and  varying  tones  from  the  numberless  crevices 
in  the  three  immense  rocky  mountains  by  whose  semicircular  adhesion  "I 
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was  thus  immured ;  and  it  burst  forth  at  times  in  squalls,  reverberating 
from  height  to  height  or  chasm  to  chasm,  as  if  "  the  big-mouthed  thunder" 

"  Were  bellowing  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep." 

A  wave,  at  length,  more  stupendous  than  any  which  had  preceded  it, 
dashed  against  my  rock  as  if  enraged  at  an  interception  of  its  progress, 
and  rushed  on  to  the  extremity  of  this  savage  chamber,  with  foaming  im- 
petuosity. This  moment  I  believed  to  be  my  last  of  mortality  !  but  a  mo- 
ment only  it  was  ;  for  scarcely  had  I  time,  with  all  the  rapidity  of  con- 
centrated thought,  to  recommend  myself,  my  husband,  and  my  poor 
Alexander,  humbly  but  fervently  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  when  the 
celestial  joy  broke  in  upon  me  of  perceiving  that  this  wave,  which  had 
bounded  forward  with  such  fury,  was  the  last  of  the  rising  tide  !  In  its 
rebound,  it  forced  back  with  it,  for  an  instant,  the  whole  body  of  water 
that  was  lodged  nearest  to  the  upper  extremity  of  my  recess,  and  the 
transporting  sight  was  granted  me  of  an  opening  to  the  sands ;  but  they 
were  covered  again  the  next  instant,  and  as  no  other  breaker  made  a 
similar  opening,  I  was  still,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  the  same 
situation :  but  1  lost  hope  no  more.  The  tide  was  turned ;  it  could  rise 
therefore  no  higher;  the  danger  was  over  of  so  unheard-of  an  end  ;  of 
vanishing  no  one  knew  how  or  where — of  leaving  to  my  kind,  deploring 
friends  an  unremitting  uncertainty  of  my  fate — of  my  re-appearance  or 
dissolution.  I  now  wanted  nothing  but  time,  and  caution,  to  effect  my 
deliverance. 

The  threat  of  the  tempest,  also,  was  over  ;  the  air  grew  as  serene  as 
my  mind,  the  sea  far  more  calm,  the  sun  beautifully  tinged  the  west,  and 
its  setting  upon  the  ocean  was  resplendent.  By  remembrance,  however, 
alone,  I  speak  of  its  glory,  not  from  any  pleasure  I  then  experienced  in 
its  sight :  it  told  me  of  the  waning  day  ;  and  the  anxiety  I  had  now  dis- 
missed for  myself  redoubled  for  my  poor  Alexander. 

I  now  turned  to  considering  how  I  might  be  placed  less  painfully  ;  for 
what  I  had  supported  while  in  such  imminent  danger  seemed  now  insu]:|r 
portable,  and  when  my  eyes  and  my  whole  faculties  were  no  longer  mono- 
polized by  immediate  care  of  life,  in  watching  the  tide,  I  was  able  to  devise 
various  contrivances  for  my  better  accommodation.  I  found  out  crevices 
for  holding  my  feet  so  as  to  allow  of  my  standing  upright,  and  I  discovered 
a  spot  of  the  slab  upon  which  T  could  occasionally  lean  one  of  my  elbows. 
Not  small  were  these  solaces  ;  I  felt  them  to  be  almost  invaluable,  so 
cramped  had  been  my  position.  But  no  possible  means  could  I  discover 
for  procuring  myself  a  seat,  and  this  I  have  since  regarded  as  providential ; 
for,  had  I  been  a  little  more  at  my  ease,  the  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  the 
profound  silence  all  around  me,  the  heaviness  of  solitude,  and  the  vast 
monotony  of  the  view,  joined  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  motionless, 
must  inevitably  have  invited  sleep.  I  should  then  have  lost  my  balance, 
and  my  waking  start  must  have  plunged  me  into  the  sea.  I  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  bless  the  various  torments  which  saved  me  from  any  possi- 
bility of  drowsiness. 

With  my  bag  of  curiosities  I  made  a  cushion  for  Diane,  which,  how- 
ever little  luxurious,  was  softness  itself  compared  with  her  then  resting- 
place.  She,  also,  could  take  no  repose,  but  from  this  period  I  made  her 
tolerably  happy,  by  caresses  and  continual  attentions. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  beams  of  the  sun  vanished  from  the  broad  horizon, 
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than  a  small,  gentle  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  light  as  well  as  brightness 
of  the  day  became  obscured  by  darkling  clouds. 

This  greatly  alarmed  me,  in  defiance  of  my  joy  and  my  philosophy  ; 
for  I  dreaded  being  surprised  by  the  night  in  this  isolated  situation.  I 
was  supported,  however,  by  perceiving  that  the  sea  was  clearly  retro- 
grading, and  beholding,  little  by  little,  the  dry  ground  across  the  higher  ex- 
tremity of  my  apartment.  How  did  1  bless  the  sight  I  the  sands  and  clods  of 
sea-mire  were  more  beautiful  to  my  eyes  than  the  rarest  mosaic  pavement 
of  antiquity.  Nevertheless,  the  return  was  so  gradual,  that  I  foresaw  I 
had  still  many  hours  to  remain  a  prisoner. 

The  night  came  on — there  was  no  moon  ;  but  the  sea,  by  its  extreme 
whiteness,  afforded  some  degree  of  pale  light,  when  suddenly  I  thought  I 
perceived  something  in  the  air.  Affrighted,  I  looked  around  m.e,  but 
nothing  was  visible;  yet  in  another  moment  something  like  a  shadow 
flitted  before  my  eyes.  I  tried  to  fix  it,  but  could  not  develope  any  form  : 
something  black  was  all  I  could  make  out;  it  seemed  in  quick  motion, 
for  I  caught  and  lost  it  alternately,  as  if  it  was  a  shadow  reflected  by  the 
waters. 

I  looked  up  at  Capstan :  nothing  was  there,  but  the  now  hardly  dis- 
cernible iron  salmon.  I  then  looked  at  the  opposite  side  ....  ah, 
gracious  Heaven,  what  were  my  sensations  to  perceive  two  human  figures  I 
Small  they  looked  as  in  a  picture,  from  their  distance,  the  height  of  the 
rock,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  night ;  but  not  less  certainly  from  their 
outline,  human  figures.  I  trembled — I  could  not  breathe — In  another 
minute  I  was  espied,  for  a  voice  loud,  but  unknown  to  my  ears,  called  out 
"  Holloa  !"     I  unhesitatingly  answered,  "  I  am  safe  !" 

"  Thank  God  1"  was  the  eager  reply,  in  a  voice  hardly  articulate,  "  Oh, 
thank  God  !"  but  not  in  a  voice  unknown,  though  convulsed  with  agitation 
— it  was  the  voice  of  my  dear  son  I  Oh  what  a  quick  transition  from 
every  direful  apprehension  to  joy  and  delight !  yet  knowing  his  precipi- 
tancy, and  fearing  a  rash  descent  to  join  me,  in  ignorance  of  the  steepness 
and  dangers  of  the  precipice  which  parted  us,  I  called  out  with  all  the 
energy  in  my  power  to  conjure  him  to  await  patiently,  as  I  would  myself, 
the  entire  going  down  of  the  tide. 

He  readily  gave  me  this  promise,  though  still  in  sounds  almost  inarti- 
culate. 

I  was  then  indeed  in  Heaven  while  upon  Earth. 

Another  form  then  appeared,  while  Alex,  and  the  first  companion  re- 
tired. This  form,  from  a  gleam  of  light  on  her  dress,  I  soon  saw  to  be 
female.  She  called  out  to  me  that  Mr.  Alexander  and  his  friend  were 
gone  to  call  for  a  boat  to  come  round  for  me  by  sea. 

The  very  thought  made  me  shudder,  acquainted  as  I  now  was  with  the 
nature  of  my  recess,  where,  though  the  remaining  sea  looked  as  smooth 
as  the  waters  of  a  lake,  I  well  knew  it  was  but  a  surface  covering  pointed 
fragments  of  rock,  against  which  a  boat  must  have  been  overset  or 
stranded.  Loudly,  therefore,  as  I  could  raise  my  voice,  I  called  upon  my 
informant  to  fly  after  them,  and  say  I  was  decided  to  wait  till  the  tide  was 
down.     She  replied  that  she  would  not  leave  me  alone  for  the  world. 

The  youths,  however,  soon  returned  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  accom- 
panied by  a  mariner,  who  had  dissuaded  them  from  their  dangerous  enter- 
prise. I  cheerfully  repeated  that  I  was  safe,  and  begged  reciprocated 
patience. 

They  now  wandered  about  on  the  heights,  one  of  them  always  keeping 
in  view. 
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Meanwhile,  I  had  now  the  pleasure  to  descend  to  the  sort  of  halfway- 
house  which  I  had  first  hoped  would  serve  for  my  refuge.  The  difficulty 
was  by  no  means  so  arduous  to  come  down  as  to  mount,  especially  as, 
the  waters  being  no  longer  so  high  as  my  rock,  there  was  no  apprehen- 
sion of  destruction  should  my  footing  fail  me. 

Encouraged  by  this  exploit,  Diane  contrived  to  get  down  entirely  to  the 
bottom ;  but  though  she  found  not  there  the  sea,  the  sands  were  so  wet 
that  she  hastily  climbed  to  rejoin  me. 

Some  time  after  I  descried  a  fourth  figure  on  the  summit,  bearing  a  lan- 
tern. This  greatly  rejoiced  me,  for  the  twilight  now  was  grown  so 
obscure  that  I  had  felt  much  troubled  how  I  might  at  last  grope  my  way 
in  the  dark  out  of  this  terrible  Wildersmouth. 

They  all  now,  from  the  distance  and  the  dimness,  looked  like  spectres : 
we  spoke  no  more,  the  effort  being  extremely  fatiguing.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, with  great  satisfaction,  an  increase  of  figures,  so  that  the  border  of 
the  precipice  seemed  covered  with  people.  This  assurance  that  if  any 
accident  happened,  there  would  be  succour  at  hand,  relieved  many  a  fresh 
starting  anxiety. 

Not  long  after,  the  sea  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  man  with  the  lan- 
tern, who  was  an  old  sailor,  descended  the  precipice  on  the  further  part, 
by  a  way  known  to  him;  and  placing  the  lantern  where  it  might  give  him 
light,  yet  allow  him  the  help  of  both  his  hands,  he  was  coming  to  me 
almost  on  all  fours  ;  when  Diane  leaped  to  the  bottom  of'  the  rock,  and 
began  a  barking  so  loud  and  violent  that  the  seaman  stopped  short,  and  I 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  appease  my  little  dog,  and  prevail  with  her,  be- 
tween threats  and  cajolements,  to  suffer  his  approach. 

He  then  brought  me  a  coat  from  my  son.     It  rained  incessantly. 

"  Is  it  his  own  ?"  I  cried. 

"  Yes." 

"  Take  it  then  back,  and  entreat  him  to  put  it  on.  The  wind  is  abated, 
and  I  can  hold  my  parasol." 

I  would  take  to  this  no  denial ;  and  my  son's  companions,  Mr.  Le 
Fevre,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  sent  then  to  the  house  for  another. 

For  this,  however,  we  waited  not ;  my  son  no  sooner  perceived  that  the 
seaman  had  found  footing,  though  all  was  still  too  watery  and  unstable  for 
me  to  quit  my  rock,  than  he  darted  forward  by  the  way  thus  pointed  out, 
and  clambering,  or  rather  leaping  up  to  me,  he  was  presently  in  my  arms. 
Neither  of  us  could  think  or  care  about  the  surrounding  spectators — we 
seemed  restored  to  each  other,  almost  miraculously,  from  destruction  and 
death.  Neither  of  us  could  utter  a  word  ;  but  both,  I  doubt  not,  were 
equally  occupied  in  returning  the  most  ardent  thanks  to  Heaven. 

Alexander  had  run  wildly  about  in  every  direction  ;  visited  hill,  dale, 
cliff,  by-paths,  and  public  roads,  to  make  and  instigate  inquiry — but  of 
the  Wildersmouth  he  thought  not,  and  never,  I  believe,  had  heard ;  and  as 
it  was  then  a  mere  part  of  the  sea,  from  the  height  of  the  tide,  the  notion 
or  remembrance  of  it  occurred  to  no  one.  Mr.  Jacob,  his  cool-headed  and 
excellent-hearted  friend,  was  most  unfortunately  at  Barnstaple ;  but  he  at 
length  thought  of  Mr.  John  Le  Fevre,  a  young  man  who  was  eminently 
at  the  head  of  the  Ilfracombe  students,  and  had  resisted  going  to  the  ball 
at  Barnstaple,  not  to  lose  an  hour  of  his  time.  Recollecting  this,  Alex, 
went  to  his  dwelling,  and  bursting  into  his  apartment,  called  out,  "  My 
mother  is  missing !" 

The  generous  youth,  seeing  the  tumult  of  soul  in  which  he  was 
addressed,  shut  up  his   bureau  without  a  word,  and  hurried  off  with  his 
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distressed  comrade,  giving  up  for  that  benevolent  purpose  the  precious 
lime  he  had  refused  himself  to  spare  for  a  moment's  recreation. 

Fortunately,  providentially,  Mr.  Le  Fevre  recollected  Wildersmouth, 
and  that  one  of  his  friends  had  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  a  sur- 
prise there  of  the  sea.  He  no  sooner  named  this  than  he  and  Alex- 
ander contrived  to  chmb  up  the  rock  opposite  to  Capstan,  whence  they 
looked  down  upon  my  recess.  At  first  they  could  discern  nothing,  save 
one  small  rock  uncovered  by  the  sea :  but  at  length,  as  my  head  moved, 
Le  Fevre  saw  something  like  a  shadow — he  then  called  out  "  Holloa  !" 
&c. 

To  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  therefore,  I  probably  owe  my  life. 

Two  days  after,  I  visited  the  spot  of  my  captivity,  but  it  had  entirely 
changed  its  appearance.  A  storm  of  equinoctial  violence  had  broken  off 
its  pyramidal  height,  and  the  drift  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  fragments  of 
rocks,  had  given  a  new  face  to  the  whole  recess.  I  sent  for  the  seaman 
to  ascertain  the  very  spot :  this  he  did ;  but  told  me  that  a  similar  change 
took  place  commonly  twice  a  year  ;  and  added,  very  calmly,  that  two 
days  later  I  could  not  have  been  saved  from  the  waves. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

Bath,  November  9,  1817. 

Can  I  still  hope,  my  dear  friend,  for  that  patient  partiality  which  will 
await  my  tardy  answer  ere  it  judges  my  irksome  silence?  Your  letter  of 
Sept.  27th  I  found  upon  my  table  when  I  returned,  the  5th  of  October, 
from  Ilfracombe.  I  returned,  with  Alexander,  to  meet  General  dW.  from 
Paris.  You  will  be  sorry,  I  am  very  sure,  and  probably  greatly  surprised, 
to  hear  that  he  came  in  a  state  to  occupy  every  faculty  of  my  mind  and 
thoughts — altered — thin — weak — depressed  —  full  of  pain  —  and  disap- 
pointed in  every  expectation  of  every  sort  that  had  urged  his  excursion! 

I  thank  God  the  fever  that  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  three  days  is 
over,  and  he  yesterday  went  down  stairs ;  and  his  repose  now  is  the  most 
serene  and  reviving.  The  fever,  Mr.  Hay  assured  me,  was  merely  symp- 
tomatic ;  not  of  inflammation  or  any  species  of  danger,  but  the  effect  of  his 
sufferings.  Alas  !  that  is  heavy  and  severe  enough,  but  still,  where  fever 
comes,  'tis  of  the  sort  the  least  cruel,  because  no  ways  alarming. 

Nov.  15th. — I  never  go  out,  nor  admit  any  one  within;  nor  shall  I,  till 
a  more  favourable  turn  will  let  me  listen  to  his  earnest  exhortations  that  I 
should  do  both.  Mr.  Hay  gives  me  strong  hopes  that  that  will  soon  arrive, 
and  then  I  shall  not  vex  him  by  persevering  in  this  seclusion  :  you  know 
and  can  judge  how  little  this  part  of  my  course  costs  me,  for  to  quit  the 
side  of  those  we  prize  when  they  are  in  pain,  would  be  a  thousand  times 
greater  sacrifice  than  any  other  privation. 

You  are  very  right  as  to  Lady  Murray ;  not  only,  of  course,  I  am  ho- 
noured by  her  desire  of  intercourse,  but  it  can  never  be  as  a  new  acquaint- 
ance I  can  see  the  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave.  I  have  been 
frequently  in  the  company  of  the  former,  who  was  a  man  of  the  gayest 
wit  in  society  1  almost  ever  knew.  He  spread  mirth  around  him  by  his 
sprightly  ideas  and  sallies,  and  his  own  laugh  was  as  hearty  and  frank  as 
that  he  excited  in  others ;  and  his  accomplished  and  attaching  wife  was 
one  of  the  sweetest  creatures  in  the  world.  Alas!  how  often  this  late 
Tragedy  in  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family  has  called  her  to  my  remem- 
brance!     She,  however,  left  the  living  consolation  of  a  lovely  babe  to  her 
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disconsolate  survivor ; — the  poor  Prince  Leopold  loses  in  one  blow  mother 
and  child.  The  Royal  visit  here  has  been  a  scene  of  emotion  ; — first  of 
joy  and  pleasure,  next  of  grief  and  disappointment.  The  Queen  I  thought 
looked  well  till  this  sudden  and  unexpected  blow;  after  which,  for  the 
mournful  day  she  remained,  she  admitted  no  one  to  her  presence,  but  most 
graciously  sent  me  a  message  to  console  me.  She  wrote  instantly,  with 
her  own  hand,  to  Prince  Leopold — that  Prince  who  must  seem  to  have 
had  a  vision  of  celestial  happiness,  so  perfect  it  was,  so  exalted,  and  so 
transitory.  The  poor  Princess  Charlotte's  passion  for  him  had  absorbed 
her,  yet  was  so  well  placed  as  only  to  form  her  to  excellence,  and  it  had 
so  completely  won  his  return,  that  like  herself,  he  coveted  her  alone  .... 
Princess  Elizabeth  is  much  altered  personally,  to  my  great  concern ;  but 
her  manners,  and  amiability,  and  talents,  I  think  more  pleasing  and  more 
attaching  than  ever.     How  delighted  I  was  at  their  arrival! 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  ALEX.  D'ARBLAY,  ESQ. 

Balh,  November  9,  1817. 

We  have  here  spent  nearly  a  week  in  a  manner  the  most  extraordinary, 
beginning  with  hope  and  pleasure,  proceeding  to  fear  and  pain,  and  ending 
in  disappointment  and  grief. 

The  joy  exhibited  on  Monday,  when  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Royal  High- 
ness arrived,  was  really  ecstatic ;  the  illumination  was  universal.  The 
public  offices  were  splendid ;  so  were  the  tradespeople's  who  had  promises 
or  hopes  of  employment ;  the  nobles  and  gentles  were  modestly  gay,  and 
the  poor  eagerly  put  forth  their  mite.  But  all  was  flattering,  because  vo- 
luntary. Nothing  was  induced  by  power,  or  forced  by  mobs.  All  was 
left  to  individual  choice.  Your  padre  and  I  patroled  the  principal  streets, 
and  were  quite  touched  by  the  universality  of  the  homage  paid  to  the  vir- 
tues and  merit  of  our  venerable  Queen,  upon  this  her  first  progress  through 
any  part  of  her  domains  by  herself.  Hitherto  she  has  only  accompanied 
the  poor  King,  as  at  Weymouth  and  Cheltenham,  Worcester  and  Exeter, 
Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  &c.;  or  the  Prince  Regent,  as  at  Brighthelm- 
stone.  But  here,  called  by  her  health,  she  came  as  principal,  and  in  her 
own  character  of  rank  and  consequence.  And,  as  Mr.  Hay  told  me,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bath  were  all  even  vehement  to  let  her  see  the  light  in  which 
they  held  her  individual  self,  after  so  many  years  witnessing  her  exemplary 
conduct  and  distinguished  merit. 

She  was  very  sensible  to  this  tribute ;  but  much  affected,  nay,  dejected, 
in  receiving  it,  at  the  beginning ;  from  coming  whhout  the  King  where  the 
poor  King  had  alXvays  meant  himself  to  bring  her;  but  just  as  he  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  excursion,  and  even  had  three  houses  taken  for  him  in  the 
Royal  Crescent,  he  was  afflicted  by  blindness.  He  would  not  then  come ; 
for  what,  he  said  was  a  beautiful  city  to  him  who  could  not  look  at  it? 
This  was  continually  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Queen  during  the  honours 
of  her  reception ;  but  she  had  recovered  from  the  melancholy  recollection, 
and  was  cheering  herself  by  the  cheers  of  all  the  inhabitants,  when  the 
first  news  arrived  of  the  illness  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  At  that  moment 
she  was  having  her  diamonds  placed  on  her  head  for  the  reception  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Bath,  with  an  address  upon  the  honour  done  to 
their  city,  and  upon  their  hopes  from  the  salutary  spring  she  came  to  quaff*. 
Her  first  thought  was  to  issue  orders  for  deferring  this  ceremony  ;  but 
when  she  considered  that  all  the  members  of  the  municipality  must  be 
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assembled,  and  that  the  great  dinner  they  had  prepared  to  give  to  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  could  only  be  postponed  at  an  enormous  and  useless 
expense,  she  composed  her  spirits,  finished  her  regal  decorations,  and  ad- 
mitted the  citizens  of  Bath,  who  were  highly  gratified  by  her  condescension, 
and  struck  by  her  splendour,  which  was  the  same  as  she  appeared  in  on 
the  greatest  occasions  in  the  capital.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  also  a 
blaze  of  jewels.  And  our  good  little  mayor  (not  four  feet  high)  and  alder- 
men and  common  councilmen  were  all  transported.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
accepted  their  invitation,  and  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath  and  all 
the  Queen's  suite.  But  the  dinner  was  broken  up.  The  Duke  received 
an  express  with  the  terrible  tidings :  he  rose  from  table,  and  struck  his 
forehead  as  he  read  them,  and  then  hurried  out  of  the  assembly  with  inex- 
pressible trepidation  and  dismay.  The  Queen  also  was  at  table  when  the 
same  express  arrived,  though  only  with  the  Princess  and  her  own  party ; 
all  were  dispersed  in  a  moment,  and  she  shut  herself  up,  admitting  no  one 
but  her  Royal  Highness.  She  would  have  left  Bath  the  next  morning ; 
but  her  physician.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  said  it  would  be  extremely  danger- 
ous that  she  should  travel  so  far,  in  her  state  of  health,  just  in  the  first 
perturbation  of  affliction.  She  would  see  no  one  but  her  immediate  suite 
all  day,  and  set  out  the  next  for  Windsor  Castle,  to  spend  the  time  previous 
to  the  last  melancholy  rites,  in  the  bosom  of  her  family.  All  Bath  wore  a 
face  of  mourning.  The  transition  from  gaiety  and  exultation  was  really 
awful.  What  an  extinction  of  youth  and  happiness !  The  poor  Princess 
Charlotte  had  never  known  a  moment's  suffering  since  her  marriage.  Her 
lot  seemed  perfect.  Prince  Leopold  is,  indeed,  to  be  pitied.  I  have  lefl 
no  room  for  your  padre ;  but  the  turn  was  fairly  mine ;  and  both  are  so  de- 
lighted with  your  new  spirit  of  correspondence  that  whichever  holds  the 
pen,  the  heart  of  both  writes  in  truest  affection  to  the  dearest  of  sons. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BROOME. 

Bath,  November  25,  1817. 

*  *  *  *  We  are  all  here  impressed  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  Royal 
house,  and  chiefly  with  the  deadly  blow  inflicted  on  the  perfect  conjugal 
happiness  of  the  first  young  couple  in  the  kingdom.  The  first  couple  not 
young  had  already  received  a  blow  yet,  perhaps,  more  frightful  :  for  to 
have,  yet  lose — to  keep,  yet  never  enjoy  the  being  we  most  prize,  is  surely 
yet  more  torturing  than  to  yield  at  once  to  the  stroke  which  we  know 
awaits  us,  and  by  which,  at  last,  we  must  necessarily  and  indispensably 
fall.  The  Queen  supports  herself  with  the  calm  and  serenity  belonging 
to  one  inured  to  misfortune,  and  submissive  to  Providence.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  has  native  spirits  that  resist  all  wo  after  the  first  shock,  though 
she  is  full  of  kindness,  goodness,  and  zeal  for  right  action.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  strongly  and  feelingly  affected  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
disaster,  and  he  looks  much  changed  by  all  he  has  gone  through  in  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  the  interment.  All  is  so  altered  from  the  gay,  bril- 
liant scene  with  which  this  Bath  excursion  had  opened,  that  the  meanest 
person  and  most  uneducated  character  reads  a  moral  in  the  vicissitude  that 
requires  no  commentary. 

Daily  I  go  with  my  respectful  and  most  warm  inquiries  to  Sydney 
Place,  to  know  how  the  Bath  beverage  agrees  with  her  Majesty,  whose 
weakened  and  disordered  stomach  terribly  wants  ameliorating.  We  are 
flattered  with  the  hope  that  the  progress  is  all  on  the  right  side,  though 
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slow.  But  she  looks  better,  and  is  much  more  like  her  native  self,  than 
upon  her  second  arrival.  The  Princess,  the  dear,  sweet,  and  accomplished 
Princess  Elizabeth,  is  visibly  better  for  bathing  in  the  Bath  waters  ;  and  I 
sometimes  permit  myself  to  hope  they  may  sufficiently  profit  from  these 
springs  to  be  tempted  to  return  to  them  another  year.  I  have  just  read  a 
letter  from  Miss  Knight,  dated  Rome,  in  which  she  mentions,  with  great  re- 
gard and  intimacy,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  speaks  of  him  as  belonging  to  her  select 
society,  without  any  reference  to  the  alarming  stroke  and  attack  which 
preceded  his  journey,  and  simply  as  one  who  enlivens  the  Italian  coterie. 
How  delightful  is  such  a  recovery  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
1818-1819. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  renews  her  correspondence  with  Madame  d'Arblay — Continued  indisposi- 
tion of  General  d'Arblay — Madame  d'Arblay's  narrative  of  his  last  illness — His 
presentation  to  Queen  Charlotte  at  Bath— Presents  from  the  Queen  and  Princess 
Elizabeth — Visit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — Death  of  General  d'Arblay — Letter  of 
condolence  from  Mr.  Wilberforce — Dr.  Elloi,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  desires  the 
conversion  of  Madame  d'Arblay — She  convinces  him  of  its  hopelessness — Friendly 
visits  and  condolences — Approaching-  dissolution  of  the  Queen — Madame  d'Arblay's 
son  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England — The  Queen's  death — Sketch  of  her  cha- 
racter  by  Madame  d'Arblay — Funeral  Sermon. 


FROM  MRS.  PIOZZI  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Bath,  Thursday,  February  26,  1818. 
My  dear  Madam, 

I  HAD  company  in  the   room  when  Lady  K 's  note  arrived, 

desiring  I  would  send  you  some  papers  of  hers  by  the  person  who  should 
bring  it.  I  had  offered  a  conveyance  to  London  by  some  friends  of  my 
own,  but  she  preferred  their  passing  through  your  hands.  Accept  my 
truest  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  complete  peace  to  a  mind  which  has 
been  so  long  and  so  justly  admired,  loved,  and  praised  by, 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  ever  faithful, 

H.  L.  P. 
Who  attends  the  General  ?  and  why  do  you  think  him  very  bad  ? 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PIOZZL 

Bath,  February  26,  1818. 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  a  kind  remembrance  from  you,  my 
dear  Madam,  would  not  awaken  me  to  some  pleasure ;  but  my  poor 
sufferer  was  so  very  ill  when  your  note  came,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  answer  it.  That  I  think  him  so  very  had^  is  that  I  see  him  per- 
petually in  pain  nearly  insupportable ;  yet  I  am  assured  it  is  local,  and 
unattended  with  danger  while  followed  up  with  constant  care  and  caution. 
This  supports  my  spirits,  which  bear  me  and  enable  me  to  help  him 
through  a  malady  of  anguish  and  difficulty.  It  is  a  year  this  very  month 
since  he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hay  as  a  regular  patient.  Mr.  Hay 
was  recommended  to  us  by  Mrs.  Lock  and  Mrs.  Angerstein,  whom  he 
attends  as  'physician^  from  their  high  opinion  of  his  skill  and  discernment. 
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But,  alas !  all  has  failed  here ;  and  we  have  called  in  Mr.  Tudor,  as  the 
case  terminates  in  being  one  that  demands  a  surgeon.  Mr.  Tudor  gives 
me  every  comfort  in  prospect,  but  prepares  rne  for  long  suffering,  and 
slow,  slow  recovery. 

Shall  I  apologise  for  this  wordy  explanation?  No ;  you  will  see  by  it 
with  what  readiness  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  our  interest  in  each  other 
must  ever  be  reciprocal. 

Lady  K by  no  means  intended  to  give  me  the  charge  of  the  papers; 

she  only  thought  they  might  procure  some  passing  amusement  to  my 
invalid.  1  must,  on  the  contrary,  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  return  them 
you,  in  a  few  days,  for  such  conveyance  as  you  may  deem  safe  ;  I  am  now 
out  of  the  way  of  seeking  any. 

Believe  me,  dear  Madam,  with  unalterable  affection. 
Your  ever  obliged  and  obedient, 

F.  D'Arblay. 

I  hope  you  were  a  little  glad  that  my  son  has  been  among  the  high 
Wranglers. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  D'ARBLAY. 

Bolton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  November  17,  1819. 

It  is  now  the  17th  of  November,  1819.  A  year  and  a  half  have  passed 
since  I  was  blessed  with  the  sight  of  my  beloved  husband.  I  can  devise 
no  means  to  soothe  my  lonely  wo,  so  likely  of  success  as  devoting  my 
evening  solitude  to  recollections  of  his  excellences,  and  of  every  occurrence 
of  his  latter  days,  till  I  bring  myself  up  to  the  radiant  serenity  of  their 
end.  I  think  it  will  be  like  passing  with  him,  with  him  himself,  a  few 
poor  fleeting  but  dearly-cherished  moments.  I  will  call  back  the  history 
of  my  beloved  husband's  last  illness.  Ever  present  as  it  is  to  me,  it  will 
be  a  relief  to  set  it  down. 

In  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  he  was  first  attacked  with  the  deadly 
evil  by  which  he  was  finally  consumed.  I  suspected  not  his  danger.  He 
had  left  me  in  June,  in  the  happy  but  most  delusive  persuasion  that  the 
journey  and  his  native  air  would  complete  his  recovery  from  the  jaundice, 
which  had  attacked  him  in  February,  1817.  Far  from  ameliorating,  his 
health  went  on  daily  declining.  His  letters,  which  at  first  were  the  delight 
and  support  of  my  existence,  became  disappointing,  dejecting,  afflicting. 
I  sighed  for  his  return  !  I  believed  he  was  trying  experiments  that  hindered 
his  recovery ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  persuaded  he  precipitated  the  evil  by 
continual  changes  of  system.  At  length  his  letters  became  so  comfortless, 
that  I  almost  expired  with  desire  to  join  him  ;  but  he  positively  forbade  my 
quitting  our  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  for  his  grand  examination  at 
Cam.bridge. 

On  the  opening  of  October,  1817,  Alex,  and  I  returned  from  Ilfracombe 
to  Bath  to  meet  our  best  friend.  He  arrived  soon  after,  attended  by  his 
favourite  medical  man,  Mr.  Hay,  whom  he  had  met  in  Paris.  We  found 
him  extremely  altered — not  in  mind,  temper,  faculties — oh,  no  ! — but  in 
looks  and  strength  :  thin  and  weakened  so  as  to  be  fatigued  by  the  smallest 
exertion.  He  tried,  however,  to  revive ;  we  sought  to  renew  our  walks, 
but  his  strength  was  insufficient.  He  purchased  a  garden  in  the  Crescent 
Fields,  and  worked  in  it,  but  came  home  always  the  worse  for  the  effort. 
His  spirits  were  no  longer  in  their  state  of  native,  genial  cheerfulness  :   he 
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could  still   be  awakened    to    gaiety,   but  gaiety  was  no  longer   innate, 
instinctive  with  him. 

In  this  month,  October,  1817, 1  had  a  letter  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
to  inform  me  that  Her  Majesty  and  herself  were  coming  to  pass  four  weeks 
in  Bath. 

The  Queen's  stay  was  short,  abruptly  and  sadly  broken  up  by  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  the  evil 
tidings,  they  hastened  to  Windsor  to  meet  the  Prince  Regent ;  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  funeral,  the  Queen  and  Princess  returned,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  I  saw  them  continually,  and  never 
passed  a  day  without  calling  at  the  Royal  abode  by  the  Queen's  express 
permission  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  my  invalid  appeared 
to  be  stationary  in  his  health.  I  never  quitted  him  save  for  this  Royal 
visit,  and  that  only  of  a  morning. 

He  had  always  purposed  being  presented  to  her  majesty  in  the  pump- 
room,  and  the  Queen  herself  deigned  to  say  "  she  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  the  General."  Ill  he  was!  suffering,  emaciated,  enfeebled  !  But  he 
had  always  spirit  awake  to  every  call  ;  and  just  before  Christmas,  1817, 
we  went  together,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
chairs,  to  the  pump-room. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  him  look  to  such  advantage.  His  fine  brow 
so  open,  his  noble  countenance  so  expressive,  his  features  so  formed  for  a 
painter's  pencil !  This,  too,  was  the  last  time  he  ever  wore  his  military 
honours — his  three  orders  of"  St.  Louis,"  "  the  Legion  of  Honour,"  and 
"  Du  Lys,"  or  "  De  la  Fidelite  ;"  decorations  which  singularly  became 
him,  from  his  strikingly  martial  port  and  character. 

The  Queen  was  brought  to  the  circle  in  her  sedan-chair,  and  led  to  the 
seat  prepared  for  her  by  her  vice-chamberlain,  making  a  gracious  general 
bow  to  the  assembly  as  she  passed.  Dr.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Tudor  waited 
upon  her  with  the  Bath  water,  and  she  conversed  with  them,  and  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  her  own  people,  for  some  time.  After  this  she 
rose  to  make  her  round  with  a  grace  indescribable,  and,  to  those  who 
never  witnessed  it,  inconceivable ;  for  it  was  such  as  to  carry  off  age, 
infirmity,  sickness,  diminutive  stature — and  to  give  her,  in  defiance  of 
such  disadvantages,  a  power  of  charming  that  rarely  has  been  equalled. 
Her  face  had  a  variety  of  expression  that  made  her  features  soon  seem 
agreeable ;  the  intonations  of  her  voice  so  accorded  with  her  words  ;  her 
language  was  so  impressive,  and  her  manner  so  engaging  and  encouraging, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  the  object  of  her  attention  without  being  both 
struck  with  her  uncommon  abilities  and  fascinated  by  their  exertion. 
Such  was  the  effect  which  she  produced  upon  General  d'Arblay,  to  whom 
she  soon  turned.  Highly  sensible  to  the  honour  of  her  distinction,  he 
forgot  his  pains  in  his  desire  to  manifest  his  gratitude ; — and  his  own 
smiles — how  winning  they  became !  Her  Majesty  spoke  of  Bath,  of 
Windsor,  of  the  Continent;  and  while  addressing  him,  her  eyes  turned  to 
meet  mine  with  a  look  that  said,  "  Now  I  know  I  am  making  you  happy  !" 
She  asked  me  archly,  whether  I  was  not  fatigued  by  coming  to  the  pump- 
room  so  early?  and  said,  "Madame  d'Arblay  thinks  I  have  never  seen 
you  before !  but  she  is  mistaken,  for  I  peeped  at  you  through  the  window 
as  you  passed  to  the  terrace  at  Windsor."  Alas  !  the  Queen  no  sooner  ceased 
to  address  him  than  the  pains  he  had  suppressed  became  intolerable,  and 
he  retreated  from  the  circle  and  sunk  upon  a  bench  near  the  wall ;  he 
could  stand  no  longer,  and  we  returned  home  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  bodily  misery. 
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Very  soon  after  the  opening  of  this  fatal  year  1818,  expressions  dropped 
from  my  beloved  of  his  belief  of  his  approaching  end  :  they  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  had  not  an  increduh'ty — now  my  eternal  wonder! — 
kept  me  in  a  constant  persuasion  that  he  was  hypochondriac,  and  tormented 
with  false  apprehensions.  Fortunate,  merciful,  as  wonderful  was  that 
incredulity,  which,  blinding  me  to  my  coming  wo,  enabled  me  to  support 
my  courage  by  my  hopes,  and  helped  me  to  sustain  his  own.  In  his 
occasional  mournful  prophecies,  which  I  always  rallied  off  and  refused  to 
listen  to,  he  uttered  frequently  the  kind  words,  "  Et  jamais  je  n'ai  tant 
aime  la  vie  !  Jamais,  jamais,  la  vie  ne  m'a  ete  plus  chere  !"  How  sweet 
to  me  were  those  words,  which  I  thought — alas,  how  delusively  ! — would 
soothe  and  invigorate  recovery  ! 

The  vivacity  with  which  I  exerted  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  fly 
from  every  evil  prognostic,  he  was  often  struck  with,  and  never  angrily ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  would  exclaim,  "  Comme  j'admire  ton  courage  !" 
while  his  own,  on  the  observation,  always  revived.  "  My  courage?"  I 
always  answered,  "  What  courage?  Am  I  not  doing  what  I  most  desire 
upon  earth — remaining  by  your  side?  When  you  are  not  well,  the  whole 
universe  is  to  me,  there  !" 

Soon  after,  nevertheless,  recurring  to  the  mournful  idea  ever  upper- 
most, he  said,  with  a  serenity  the  most  beautiful,  "  Je  voudrois  que  nous 
causassions  sur  tout  cela  avec  calme, — doucement, — cJieerfuUy  meme,  as 
of  a  future  voyage — as  of  a  subject  of  discussion — simply  to  exchange  our 
ideas  and  talk  them  over." 

Alas,  alas  !  how  do  I  now  regret  that  I  seconded  not  this  project,  so 
fitted  for  all  pious  Christian  minds,  whether  their  pilgrimage  be  of  shorter 
or  longer  duration  !  But  I  saw  him  ill,  oh,  how  ill  !  I  felt  myself  well ; 
it  was,  therefore,  apparent  who  must  be  the  survivor  in  case  of  sunder- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  all  power  of  generalizing  the  subject  was  over. 
And  much  and  ardently  as  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  treating  such  a  theme 
when  Jie  was  well,  or  on  his  recovery,  I  had  no  power  to  sustain  it  thus 
situated.  I  could  only  attend  his  sick  couch  ;  I  could  only  live  by  foster- 
ing hopes  of  his  revival,  and  seeking  to  make  them  reciprocal. 

During  this  interval  a  letter  from  my  affectionate  sister  Charlotte  sug- 
gested our  taking  further  advice  to  aid  Mr.  Hay,  since  the  malady  was  so 
unyielding. 

On  January  the  24th  Mr.  Tudor  came,  but  after  an  interview  and  ex- 
amination, his  looks  were  even  forbidding.  Mr.  Hay  had  lost  his  air  of 
satisfaction  and  complacency  ;  Mr.  Tudor  merely  inquired  whether  he 
should  come  again  ?  "  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes  !"  I  cried,  and  they  retired 
together.  And  rapidly  I  flew,  not  alone  from  hearing,  but  from  forming 
any  opinion,  and  took  refuge  by  the  side  of  my  beloved,  whom  I  sought 
to  console  and  revive.  And  this  very  day,  as  I  have  since  found,  he 
began  his  Diary  for  the  year.     It  contains  these  words  : — 

"  Jamais  je  n'ai  tant  aime  la  Vie  que  je  suis  en  si  grand  danger  de 
perdre ;  malgre  que  je  n'aye  point  de  fievre,  ni  le  moindre  mal  a  la  tete  ; 
et  que  j'aye  non  seulement  I'esprit  libre,  mais  le  coeur  d'un  contentement 
parfait.  La  volonte  de  Dieu  soit  faite  !  J'attends  pour  ce  soir  ou 
demain  le  resultat  d'une  consultation." 

On  this  same  day  Madame  de  Soy  res  brought  me  a  packet  from  her 
Majesty,  and  another  from  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  kind  and  gracious 
Princess  sent  me  a  pair  of  silver  camp  candlesticks,  with  peculiar  contri- 
vances which  she  wrote  me  word  might  amuse  the  General  as  a  military 
man,  while  they  might  be  employed  by  myself  to  light  my  evening  re- 
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searches  among  the  MSS.  of  my  dear  father,  which  she  wished  me  to 
collect  and  to  preface  by  a  Memoir. 

Her  mother's  offering  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence ;  it  was  a 
collection  of  all  the  volumes  of  '  L'Hermite  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,'  with 
Chalmers'  Astronomical  Sermons,  and  Drake's  two  quartos  on  Shakespeare  ; 
joined  to  a  small  work  of  deeper  personal  interest  to  me  than  them  all, 
which  was  a  book  of  prayers  suited  to  various  circumstances,  and  printed 
at  her  Majesty's  own  press  at  Frogmore.  In  this  she  had  condescended 
to  write  my  name,  accompanied  by  words  of  peculiar  kindness.  My  poor 
Ami  looked  over  every  title-page  with  delight,  feeling  as  1  did  myself  that 
the  gift  was  still  more  meant  for  him  than  for  me — or  rather,  doubly, 
trebly  for  me  in  being  calculated  to  be  pleasing  to  him  ! — he  was  to  me 
the  soul  of  all  pleasure  on  earth. 

What  words  of  kindness  do  I  find,  and  now  for  the  first  time  read,  in 
his  Diary  dated  2d  February!  After  speaking — helas,  helas  ! — '•'•  de  scs 
douleurs  inouies,^^  he  adds,  "  Quelle  etrange  maladie  1  et  quelle  position 
que  la  mienne  I  ii  en  est  une,  peut-etre  plus  facheuse  encore,  c'est  celle  de 
ma  malheureuse  compagne — avec  quelle  tend  resse  elle  me  soigne!  et  avec 
quelle  courage  elle  supporte  ce  qu'elle  a  a  soufTrir  !  Je  ne  puis  que  repeter. 
La  Volonte  de  Dieu  soit  faite !" 

Alas  !  the  last  words  he  wrote  in  February  were  most  melancholy  ; — 
*'  20  Fevrier,  Je  sens  que  je  m'afFoiblis  horriblement — je  ne  crois  pas  que 
ceci  puisse  etre  encore  bien  long.  Chere  Fanny  .  .  .  cher  Alex. !  God 
bless  you  !  and  unite  us  for  ever,  Amen  !" 

Oh  my  beloved  !  Delight,  Pride,  and  Happiness  of  my  heart !     May 

Heaven  in  its  mercy  hear  this  prayer  ! 

*  *  *   #  *  * 

In  March  he  revived  a  little,  and  Mr.  Tudor  no  longer  denied  me  hope ; 
on  the  18th  Alex,  came  to  our  arms  and  gratulations  on  his  fellowship; 
which  gave  to  his  dearest  father  a  delight  the  most  touching. 

I  have  no  Diary  in  his  honoured  hand  to  guide  my  narrative  in  April ; 
a  few  words  only  he  ever  wrote  more,  and  these,  after  speaking  of  his 
sufferings,  end  with  "  Pazienza !  Pazienza  !" — such  was  his  last  written 
expression!     'Tis  on  the  5th  of  April 

On  the  3d  of  May  he  reaped,  I  humbly  trust,  the  fair  fruit  of  that  faith 
and  patience  he  so  pathetically  implored  and  so  beautifully  practised  ! 

At  this  critical  period  in  April  I  was  called  down  one  day  to  Madame 

la  Marquise  de  S ,  who  urged  me  to  summon  a  priest  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  persuasion  to  my  precious  sufferer.  I  was  greatly  disturbed 
every  way  ;  I  felt  in  shuddering  the  danger  she  apprehended,  and  resisted 
its  belief;  yet  I  trembled  lest  I  should  be  doing  wrong.-  ...  I  was  a 
Protestant,  and  had  no  faith  in  confession  to  man,  I  had  long  had  reason 
to  believe  that  my  beloved  partner  was  a  Protestant,  also,  in  his  heart ; 
but  he  had  a  horror  of  apostacy^  and  therefore^  as  he  told  me,  would  not 
investigate  the  differences  of  the  two  religions ;  he  had  besides  a  tie  which 
to  his  honour  and  character  was  potent  and  persuasive;  he  had  taken  an 
oath  to  keep  the  Catholic  faith  when  he  received  his  Croix  de  St.  Louis, 
which  was  at  a  period  when  the  preference  of  the  simplicity  of  Protes- 
tantism was  not  apparent  to  him.  All  this  made  me  personally  easy  for 
him,  yet  as  this  was  not  known,  and  as  nothing  definitive  had  ever  passed 
between  us  upon  this  delicate  subject,  I  felt  that  he  apparently  belonged 
still  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  after  many  painful  struggles  I 
thought  it  my  absolute  duty  to  let  him  judge  for  himself,  even  at  the  risk 
of  inspiring  the  alarm  I  so  much  sought  to  save  him  !....!  compelled 
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myself  therefore  to  tell  him  the  wish  of  Madame  de  S ,  that  he  should 

see  a  priest.     "  Eh  bien,"  he  cried,  gently  yet  readily,  "  je  ne  m'y  oppose 

pas Qu'en  penses  tu  ?"     I  begged  to  leave  such  a  decision  wholly 

to  himself.  ^ 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  heavenly  composure  with  which  my  beloved 
partner  heard  me  announce  that  the  priest,  Dr.  Elloi,  was  come.  Cheer- 
fully as  I  urged  myself  to  name  him,  still  he  could  but  regard  the  visit  as 
an  invitation  to  make  his  last  preparations  for  quitting  mortal  life.  With 
a  calm  the  most  gentle  and  genuine,  he  said  he  had  better  be  left  alone 
with  him,  and  they  remained  together,  I  believe,  three  hours.  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  that  my  poor  patient  should  be  so  long  without  suste- 
nance or  medicine ;  but  I  durst  not  intrude,  though  anxiously  I  kept  at 
hand  in  case  of  any  sudden  summons.  When,  at  length,  the  priest  reap- 
peared, I  found  my  dearest  invalid  as  placid  as  before  this  ceremony, 
though  fully  convinced  it  was  meant  as  the  annunciation  of  his  expected 
and  approaching  departure. 

Dr.  Elloi  now  came  not  only  every  day,  but  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day,  to  obtain  another  interview  ;  but  my  beloved,  though  pleased  that  the 
meeting  had  taken  place,  expressed  no  desire  for  its  repetition.  I  was 
cruelly  distressed ;  the  fear  of  doing  wrong  has  been  always  the  leading 
principle  of  my  internal  guidance,  and  here  I  felt  incompetent  to  judge 
what  was  right.  Overpowered,  therefore,  by  my  own  inability  to  settle 
that  point,  and  my  terror  lest  I  should  mistake  it,  I  ceased  to  resist ;  and 
Dr.  Elloi,  while  my  patient  was  sleeping  from  opium,  glided  into  his 
chamber,  and  knelt  down  by  the  bed-side  with  his  Prayer  Book  in  his 
hand.  Two  hours  this  lasted  ;  but  when  the  doctor  informed  me  he  had 
obtained  the  General's  promise  that  he  should  administer  to  him  the  last 
Sacrament,  the  preparations  were  made  accordingly,  and  I  only  entreated 
leave  to  be  present. 

This  solemn  communion,  at  which  I  have  never  in  our  own  church 
attended  with  unmoistened  eyes,  was  administered  the  same  evening.  The 
dear  invalid  was  in  bed  ;  his  head  raised  with  difficulty,  he  went  through 
this  ceremony  with  spirits  calm,  and  a  countenance  and  voice  of  holy 
composure. 

Thenceforth  he  talked  openly,  and  almost  solely,  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  and  prepared  for  it  by  much  silent  mental  prayer.  He  also 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  counsel  for  Alexander  and  myself.  I  now  dared 
no  longer  oppose  to  him  my  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  the  season  was  too 
awful.  I  heard  him  only  with  deluges  of  long-restrained  tears,  and  his 
generous  spirit  seemed  better  satisfied  in  thinking  me  now  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger,  as  preparatory  for  supporting  its  consequence. 

"  Parle  de  moi  /"  He  said,  afterwards,  "  Parle — et  souvent.  Surtout 
a  Alexandre ;  qu'il  ne  m'oublie  pas !" 

"  Je  ne  parlerai  pas  d'autre  chose  !"  I  answered  . .  .  and  I  felt  his  tender 
purpose.  He  knew  how  I  forbore  ever  to  speak  of  my  lost  darling  sister, 
and  he  thought  the  constraint  injurious  both  to  my  health  and  spirits :  he 
wished  to  change  my  mode  with  regard  to  himself  by  an  injunction  of  his 
own.  ^^  Nous  ne  parlerons  pas  d'autre  chose!"  I  added,  "  Mon  Ami ! 
— mon  Ami ! — Je  ne  survivrai  que  pour  cela  !"  He  looked  pleased,  and 
with  a  calm  that  taught  me  to  repress  my  too  great  emotion. 

He  then  asked  for  Alexander,  embraced  him  warmly,  and  half  raising 
himself  with  a  strength  that  had  seemed  extinct  but  the  day  before,  he 
took  a  hand  of  Alexander  and  one  of  mine,  and  putting  them  together  be- 
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tween  both  his  own,  he  tenderly  pressed  them,  exclauTiing,  "  How  happy 
I  am !  ....  I  fear  I  am  too  happy !" 

Kindest  of  human  hearts  !  His  happiness  was  in  seeing  us  together  ere 
he  left  us  ;  his  fear  was  lest  he  should  too  keenly  regret  the  quitting  us ! 

From  the  time  that  my  dearly  beloved  had  received  the  last  Sacrament, 
and  made  his  confession,  his  mind  was  perfectly  at  ease  with  respect  to 
all  public  offices  of  religion ;  the  religion  of  his  heart  and  of  his  faith  was 
often,  nay,  continually,  at  work   in   prayer  and  pious   meditation.     Dr. 

Elloi,  however,  and  Madame  de  S ,  were  incessant  in  their  demands 

for  admission  and  further  ceremonies;  and  with  such  urgency  of  remon- 
strance, that  at  length  I  could  not  answer  to  myself  further  resistance 
without  laying  the  case  once  more  before  my  poor  invalid.  This  was  a 
barbarous  task ;  I  saw  him  devoutly  at  rest  with  God  and  man,  and  I  was 
miserable  lest  1  should  risk  shaking  his  settled  spiritual  calm  ;  but  he 
readily  and  instantly  answered,  "  J'ai  recu  les  saints  sacremens ;  je  me 
suis  confesse, — ^je  n'ai  rien  en  arriere  !  Ainsi  il  me  semble— si  moi 
j'etois  Madame  d'Arblay,  je  dirois  tout  bonnement,  que  j'avois  fait  tout  ce 
que  I'on  m'avait  demande  des  le  commencement,  et  que  Ton  doit  se  con- 
tenter." 

Thus  strengthened,  I  sent  them  word  that  I  had  complied  with  all  their 
original  requests  ;  but  that,  a  Protestant  myself,  zealously  and  upon  prin- 
ciple, they  must  not  expect  me  to  make  a  persecution  for  the  performance 
of  a  Catholic  rite  that  might  impede  all  chance  of  restoration  by  its 
appalling  solemnities. 

At  this  time  he  saw  for  a  few  minutes  my  dear  sister  Esther  and  her 
Maria,  who  had  always  been  a  great  favourite  with  him.  When  they  re- 
tired, he  called  upon  me  to  bow  my  knees  as  he  dropped  upon  his  own, 
that  he  might  receive,  he  said,  my  benediction,  and  that  we  might  fer- 
vently and  solemnly  join  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  each  other.  He 
then  consigned  himself  to  uninterrupted  meditation  :  he  told  me  not  to 
utter  one  word  to  him,  even  of  reply,  beyond  the  most  laconic  necessity. 
He  desired  that  when  I  brought  him  his  medicine  or  nutriment,  I  would 
give  it  without  speech  and  instantly  retire  ;  and  take  care  that  no  human 
being  addressed  or  approached  him.  This  awful  command  lasted  unbroken 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  nearly  the  fol- 
lowing day.  So  concentrated  in  himself  he  desired  to  be  ! — yet  always  as 
free  from  irritation  as  from  despondence — always  gentle  and  kind  even 
when  taciturn,  and  even  when  in  torture. 

When  the  term  of  his  meditative  seclusion  seemed  to  be  over,  I  found 
,  him  speaking  with  Alexander,  and  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  his  weeping 
son  the  balm  of  parental  counsel  and  comfort.  I  received  at  this  time  a 
letter  from  my  affectionate  sister  Charlotte,  pressing  for  leave  to  come  and 
aid  me  to  nurse  my  dearest  invalid.  He  took  the  letter  and  pressed  it  to 
his  lips,  saying,  "  Je  I'aime  bien ;  dis  le  lui.  Et  elle  m'aime."  But  I  felt 
that  she  could  do  me  no  good.  We  had  a  nurse  whose  skill  made  her 
services  a  real  blessing  ;  and  for  myself,  wo,  such  as  he  believed  approach- 
ing, surpassed  all  aid  but  from  prayer  and  heaven — lonely  meditation. 

When  the  morning  dawned,  he  ordered  Payne  to  open  the  shutters  and 
to  undraw  the  curtains.  The  prospect  from  the  windows  facing  his  bed 
was  picturesque,  lively,  lovely  ;  he  looked  at  it  with  a  bright  smile  of  ad- 
miration, and  cast  his  arm  over  his  noble  brow,  as  if  hailing  one  more  re- 
turn of  day,  and  light,  and  life  with  those  he  loved.  But  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  something  broke  from  me  of  my  reverence  at  his  hea- 
venly resignation, "  Resigne  ?"   he  repeated  with  a  melancholy 
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half  smile  ;  "  mais  ....  comme  ga  /"  and  then  in  a  voice  of  tenderness, 
the  most  touching,  he  added,  "  Te  quitter  /"  I  dare  not,  even  yet,  hang 
upon  my  emotion  at  those  words  ! 

That  night  passed  in  tolerable  tranquillity,  and  without  alarm,  his  pulse 
still  aways  equal  and  good,  though  smaller.  On  Sunday,  the  fatal  3d  of 
May,  my  patient  was  still  cheerful,  and  slept  often,  but  not  long.  This 
circumstance  was  delightful  to  my  observation,  and  kept  off  the  least  sus- 
picion that  my  misery  could  be  so  near. 

My  pen  lingers  now  ! — reluctant  to  finish  the  little  that  remains. 

About  noon,  gently  awaking  from  a  slumber,  he  called  to  me  for  some 
beverage,  but  was  weaker  than  usual,  and  could  not  hold  the  cup.  I  mois- 
tened his  lips  with  a  spoon  several  times.  He  looked  at  me  with  sweet- 
ness inexpressible,  and  pathetically  said,  '-'-Qui  ....?"  He  stopped,  but 
I  saw  he  meant  "  ^A/~ho  shall  return  this  for  you  ?"  I  instantly  answered  to 
his  obvious  and  most  touching  meaning,  by  a  cheerful  exclamation  of 
"  You!  my  dearest  Ami!  You  yourself!  You  shall  recover,  and  take  your 
revenge."     He  smiled,  but  shut  his  eyes  in  silence. 

Thus  ever  awake  was  his  tender  solicitude  for  me  ! — and  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  sufferings,  his  intellects  had  a  clearness,  nay  a  brightness,  that 
seemed  as  if  already  they  were  refined  from  the  dross  of  worldly  imper- 
fection. 

After  this,  he  bent  forward,  as  he  was  supported  nearly  upright  by  pil- 
lows in  his  bed  ....  and  taking  my  hand,  and  holding  it  between  both 
his  own,  he  impressively  said,  "  Je  ne  sais  si  ce  sera  le  dernier  mot  .... 
mais  ce  sera  la  derniere  pensee — Notre  reunion  /"  ....  Oh,  words  the 
most  precious  that  ever  the  tenderest  of  husbands  left  for  a  balm  to  the  la- 
cerated heart  of  a  surviving  wife  !  I  fastened  my  lips  on  his  loved  hands, 
but  spoke  not.  It  was  not  then  that  those  words  were  my  blessing  !  They 
awed — they  thrilled — more  than  they  solaced  me.  How  little  knew  I  then 
that  he  should  speak  to  me  no  more  ! 

Towards  evening  I  sat  watching  in  my  arm-chair,  and  Alex,  remained 
constantly  with  me.  His  sleep  was  so  calm,  that  an  hour  passed  in  which 
I  indulged  the  hope  that  a  favourable  crisis  was  arriving ;  that  a  turn  would 

take  place  by  which  his  vital  powers  would  be  restored but  .... 

when  the  hour  was  succeeded  by  another  hour,  when  I  saw  a  universal 
stillness  in  the  whole  frame,  such  as  seemed  to  stagnate  all  around,  I  be- 
gan to  be  strangely  moved.    "  Alex.  !"  I  whispered,  "  this  sleep  is  critical ! 

a  crisis  arrives !     Pray  God — Almighty  God  ! — that  it  be  fav "     I 

could  not  proceed.  Alex,  looked  aghast,  but  firm.  I  sent  him  to  call 
Payne.  I  intimated  to  her  my  opinion  that  this  sleep  was  important,  but 
kept  a  composure  astonishing,  for  when  no  one  would  give  me  encourage- 
ment, I  compelled  myself  to  appear  not  to  want  it,  to  deter  them  from 
giving  me  despair. 

Another  hour  passed  of  concentrated  feelings,  of  breathless  dread. 

His  face  had  still  its  unruffled  serenity,  but  methought  the  hands  were 
turning  cold  ;  I  covered  them  ;  I  watched  over  the  head  of  my  beloved  ;  I 
took  new  flannel  to  roll  over  his  feet ;  the  stillness  grew  more  awful ;  the 
skin  became  colder. 

Alex.,  my  dear  Alex.,  proposed  calling  in  Mr.  Tudor,  and  ran  oflT  for 
him. 

I  leant  over  him  now  with  sal  volatile  to  his  temple,  his  forehead,  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  but  I  had  no  courage  to  feel  his  pulse,  to  touch  his  lips. 

Mr.  Tudor  came :  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  heart,  the  noblest  of  hearts, 
and  pronounced  that  all  was  over ! 

How  I  bore  this  is  still  marvellous  to  me !    I  had  always  believed  such 
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a  sentence  would  at  once  have  killed  me.  But  his  sight — the  sight  of  his 
stillness,  kept  me  from  distraction !  Sacred  he  appeared,  and  his  stillness 
I  thought  should  be  mine,  and  be  inviolable. 

I  suffered  certainly  a  partial  derangement,  for  I  cannot  to  this  moment 
recollect  any  thing  that  now  succeeded,  with  truth  or  consistency  ;  my  me- 
mory paints  things  that  vv^ere  necessarily  real,  joined  to  others  that  could 
not  possibly  have  happened,  yet  so  amalgamates  the  whole  together  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  separate  truth  from  indefinable,  unaccounta- 
ble fiction. 

Even  to  this  instant  I  always  see  the  room  itself  charged  with  a  medley 
of  silent  and  strange  figures  grouped  against  the  wall  just  opposite  to  me. 
Mr.  Tudor,  methought,  was  come  to  drag  me  by  force  away ;  and  in  this 
persuasion,  which  was  false,  I  remember  supplicating  him  to  grant  me  but 
one  hour,  telling  him  I  had  solemnly  engaged  myself  to  pass  it  in 
watching 

But  why  go  back  to  my  grief?  Even  yet,  at  times,  it  seems  as  fresh 
as  ever,  and  at  all  times  weighs  on  me  with  a  feeling  that  seems  stagnat- 
ing the  springs  of  life.  But  for  Alexander — our  Alexander  ! — I  think  I 
could  hardly  have  survived.  His  tender  sympathy,  with  his  claims  to  my 
love,  and  the  solemn  injunctions  given  me  to  preserve  for  him,  and  devote 
to  him,  my  remnant  of  life — these,  through  the  Divine  mercy,  sustained 
me. 

May  that  mercy,  with  its  best  blessings,  daily  increase  his  resemblance 
to  his  noble  father. 

March  20,  1820. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  POCKET-BOOK  DIARY. 

May  17,  1818. 
This  melancholy  second  Sunday  since  my  irreparable  loss  I  ventured 
to  church.  I  hoped  it  might  calm  my  mind  and  subject  it  to  its  new 
state — its  lost — lost  happiness.  But  I  suffered  inexpressibly  ;  I  sunk  on 
my  knees,  and  could  scarcely  contain  my  sorrows — scarcely  rise  any 
more  !  but  I  prayed — fervently — and  I  am  glad  I  made  the  trial,  however 
severe.  Oh  mon  ami  !  mon  tendre  ami !  if  you  looked  down  !  if  that  be 
permitted,  how  benignly  will  you  wish  my  participation  in  your  blessed 
relief! 

MR.  WILBERFORCE  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Near  London,  May  18,  1818. 
My  dear  Madam, 

It  is  perhaps  well  for  you,  as  well  as  for  me,  that  I  happen  to  be  so 
extremely  straitened  for  time,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  detain 
you  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  ;  for  otherwise,  the  conscious- 
ness I  feel  that  I  am  taking  I  fear  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  would  pro- 
bably lead  me  into  a  prolixity  at  once  distressing  to  you  and  injurious  to 
myself,  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  in  my  eyes  of  some  months'  conti- 
nuance, which  allows  me  to  write  very  little  (except  by  an  amanuensis), 
and  scarcely  to  read  at  all. 

I  think,  however,  that  you  would  do  justice  to  the  friendly  motive  which 
prompts  me  to  beg  leave  to  put  into  your  hands  a  sweet  little  piece,* 
written  many   years   ago,  by  a  friend  of  mine   now  no  more,  a  man  of 

*  Cecil's  Friendly  Visit  to  the  House  of  Mourning-. 
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talents,  learning,  and  piety,  but  to  which,  as  it  has  attracted  little  notice, 
you  are  probably  a  stranger.  I  am  encouraged  to  speak  favourably  of  it 
by  remembering  that  the  last  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thanked  me,  under 
the  erroneous  impression  that  I  had  sent  it  to  him,  for  having  introduced 
him  to  a  little  tract  from  which,  as  he  said,  he  had  derived  comfort  and  he 
hoped  benefit  also. 

I  hope  I  need  not  assure  you  that  after  the  kindness  with  which  you 
treated  me  during  our  too  short  personal  intercourse,  I  could  not  but  take 
an  interest  in  what  so  materially  concerned  you  as  the  melancholy  event 
which  lately  happened ;  and  cordially  wishing  that  it  may  please  God  to 
support  you  under  the  severe  blow  his  Providence  has  inflicted,  and  to 
render  it,  under  that  gracious  influence,  which,  we  are  assured  in  Holy 
Writ,  educes  good  out  of  evil,  ultimately  even  to  your  own  judgment  a 
kindness,  and  conducive  to  your  spiritual  improvement  and  your  never- 
ending  happiness,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

My  dear  Madam, 
Once  more  apologizing  for  my  liberty, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.   WlLBERFORCE. 

Monday^  May  SOth. — I  had  a   long,  affectionate,  and  affecting  letter 

from   my  friend,  Mrs.  S B .     My  excellent  friend.  Miss  *  *  *  *, 

who  still  lives  to  occasional  revivals  of  kind  remembrance,  heard  and 
understood  the  calamity  with  which  I  have  been  visited,  and  pronounced 
"  God  help  her  !  no  one  else  can  1"  Who,  in  the  proudest  day  of  un- 
clouded intellect,  could  speak  more  truly? 

Sunday,  May  31st. — This  was  the  fourth  Sunday  passed  since  I  have 
seen  and  heard  and  been  blessed  with  the  presence  of  my  angel  husband. 
Oh  loved  and  honoured  daily  more  and  more  I  Yet  how  can  that  be  ? 
No  !  even  now,  in  this  cruel  hour  of  regret  and  mourning  it  cannot  be  !  for 
Love  and  Honour  could  rise  no  higher  than  mine  have  risen  long,  long 
since,  in  my  happiest  days. 

June  Sd. — This  day,  this  3d  of  June,  completes  a  calendar  month  since 
I  lost  the  beloved  object  of  all  my  tenderest  affections,  and  all  my  views 
and  hopes  and  even  ideas  of  happiness  on  earth. 

Yesterday  Dr.  EUoi,  who  administered  the  last  Sacrament  to  my  be- 
loved husband,  sent  to  desire  an  interview.  I  received  him  with  the  pro- 
found respect  I  owe  to  one  who  had  performed  that  last  holy  ofRce,  and  I 
prevailed  with  him  to  take  the  disposal  of  the  appropriated  sum  to  dispose 
of  in  charity.     I  feel  sure  he  will  do  it  faithfully  and  piously. 

June  1th. — The  fifth  sad  Sunday  this  of  earthly  separation  !  oh  heavy, 
heavy  parting !  I  went  again  to  church.  T  think  it  right,  and  I  find  it 
rather  consolatory — rather  only,  for  the  effort  against  sudden  risings  of 
violent  grief  at  peculiar  passages  almost  destroys  me ;  and  no  prayers  do 
me  the  service  I  receive  from  those  I  continually  offer  up  in  our  apart- 
ment— by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  he  breathed  forth  his  last  blessing. 
Oh  words  for  ever  dear  !  for  ever  balsamic  !  "  Je  ne  sais  si  ce  sera  le  der- 
nier mot :  mais  ce  sera  hien  la  derniere  pensee — Notre  reunion  /" 

Thursday,  June  llth. — Good  Dr.  Elloi  again  spent  the  morning  with 
me.  We  were  chiefly  tete-a-tete,  Alex,  having  walked  out.  The  worthy 
man,  with  many  gentle  apologies,  entered  upon  religious  topics.  I  heard 
him  with  real  reverence,  but  took  the  first  opportunity  to  let  him  see 
clearly  that  I  was  a  hopeless  subject  as  a  convert ;  that  I  was  a  Protestant 
upon  principle,  and  that  such  I  should  remain.     Fie  openly  regretted  not 
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having  had  opportunity  to  instil  into  the  spirit  of  my  departed  angel  a  desire 
to  charge  his  son  to  follow  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  practice.  With 
equal  openness  I  assured  him  that  he  was  so  far  from  adverse  to  Protes- 
tantism  that  he  had  consented  freely  to  his  son's  choice  of  entering  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  added,  that  such  was 
his  high  integrity,  that  had  he  thought  our  religion  unscriptural,  he  would 
have  preferred  beholding  his  son  a  beggar  to  lifting  him  to  a  throne  by 
means  unfitting.  But  he  was  himself  a  Catholic  because  so  born  and  so 
bred,  without  having  weighed  or  considered  the  difference  between  the  two 
religions,  which  difference  to  him  appeared  merely  to  consist  in  forms. 

June  16ih. — Mrs. spent  an  hour  with  me  this  evening.     She  tried 

to  enliven,  and  therefore  doubly  saddened  me.  How  few  have  hearts  or 
comprehe?2sion  to  aid  the  sick  of  soul  ! 

With  Alex,  read  part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

Friday,  Ju?ie  19th. — My  oldest  friend  to  my  knowledge  living,  Mrs. 
Frances  Bowdler,  made  a  point  of  admission  this  morning,  and  stayed  with 
me  two  hours.  She  was  friendly  and  good,  and  is  ever  sensible  and 
deeply  clever.  Could  I  enjoy  society,  she  would  enliven  and  enlighten  it, 
but  I  now  can  only  enjoy  sympathy  ! — sympathy  and  pity ! 

Alex,  and  T  had  both  letters  from  M.  de  la  Fayette. 

Tuesday,  June  23d. — To-day  I  have  written  my  first  letter  since  my 
annihilated  happiness — to  my  tenderly  sympathizing  Charlotte.  1  covet 
a  junction  with  that  dear  and  partial  sister  for  ending  together  our  latter 
days.     I  hope  we  shall  bring  it  to  bear. 

With  Alex,  read  part  of  St.  Luke. 

Mo?tday,  June  29th. — To-day  I  sent  a  letter,  long  in  writing  and  pain- 
fully finished,  to  my  own  dear  Madame  de  Maisonneuve.  She  will  be 
glad  to  see  my  hand,  grieved  as  she  will  be  at  what  it  has  written. 

With  Alex,  read  part  of  St.  Luke. 

Tuesday,  Wth. — I  wrote — with  many  sad  struggles — to  Madame 
Beckersdorff,  my  respectful  devoirs  to  her  Majesty,  with  the  melancholy 
apology  for  my  silence  during  the  Royal  nuptials  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence, 
Kent,  and  Cambridge  :  and  upon  the  departure  of  dear  Princess  Eliza,  and 
upon  her  Majesty's  so  frequent  and  alarming  attacks  of  ill  health. 

With  Alex,  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Wednesday,  1st  July. — Frances  Bowdler  had  the  kindness  to  come 
again  from  Lansdowne  this  hot  morning  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  me 
in  good  and  religious  discourse. 

With  Alex,  finished  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Saturday,  July  Uh. — Received  my  sister  Burney,  and  aimed  at  being 
comprehended  in  my  own  distinction  between  sorrow — deep,  indelible — 
and  repining.  I  hope  I  a  little  succeeded  ;  for  her  eyes  moistened  with 
affectionate  compassion. 

With  Alex.  I  have  read  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Epistles 
1st  and  2d  to  the  Corinthians,  to  the  Thessalonians ;  those  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians ;  to  Timothy  the  1st  and  2d;  to 
the  Hebrews. 

July  1th. — I  received  the  good  Dr.  Elloi,  and  more  and  more  I  am 
pleased  with  him,  and  his  conversation  and  sentiments.  He  sees  me  fixed 
in  my  religion,  and  no  longer  attempts  shaking  it :  but  he  does  not,  there- 
fore, give  me  up  or  contemn  me.  He  discourses  in  a  truly  Christian  style, 
as  conceiving  the  path  of  salvation  open  to  both  religions. 

Read  with  Alex,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  ;  the  first  and  second  of 
Peter. 
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Wednesday^  July  8th. — A  letter  from  my  dearly  loved  Madame  de 
Maisonneuve,  with  tenderest  solicitude  for  my  desolate  anguish!  Ah, 
sweet  friend !  though  never  blessed  with  knowing  how  I  am  stricken,  thy 
feeling  and  penetrating  heart  was  made  for  just  such  enjoyment  and  just 
such  misery  !  Yet  I  envy  not  thy  escape  !  I  would  not  lose  my  remem- 
brance of  my  long-possessed  happiness  to  be  spared  even  my  actual  wo  ! 
No,  my  beloved,  no  !  I  am  thine  in  sorrow  as  in  joy  ! 

Alex,  these  last  two  days  has  read  to  me  Isaiah. 

I  have  given  to  Alex,  the  decision  of  where  we  shall  dwell.  Unhappy 
myself  every  where,  why  not  leave  unshackled  his  dawning  life?  To 
quit  Bath — unhappy  Bath ! — he  had  long  desired  :  and,  finally,  he  has 
fixed  his  choice  in  the  very  capital  itself.     I  cannot  hesitate  to  oblige  him. 

August  2&tk. — My  admirable  old  friend,  Mrs.  Frances  Bowdler,  spent 
the  afternoon  with  me.  Probably  we  shall  meet  no  more  ;  but  judiciously, 
as  suits  her  enlightened  understanding,  and  kindly,  as  accords  with  her 
long  partiality,  she  forbore  any  hint  on  that  point.  Yet  her  eyes  swam  in 
tears,  not  ordinary  to  her,  when  she  bade  me  adieu. 

August  SOth, — The  seventeenth  week's  sun  rises  on  my  deplorable 
change  !  A  very  kind,  cordial,  brotherly  letter,  arrives  from  my  dear 
James.  An  idea  of  comfort  begins  to  steal  its  way  to  my  mind,  in  renew- 
ing my  intercourse  with  this  worthy  brother,  who  feels  for  me,  I  see,  with 
sincerity  and  affection. 

September  5th. — A  letter  from  Dowager  Lady  Harcourt,  on  the  visibly 
approaching  dissolution  of  my  dear  honoured  Royal  mistress  !  written  by 
desire  of  my  beloved  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  to  save  me 
the  shock  of  surprise,  added  to  that  of  grief. 

Sunday,  August  6th. — A  fresh  renewal  to  me  of  wo  is  every  returning 
week  !  The  eighteenth  this  of  the  dread  solitude  of  my  heart ;  and 
miserably  has  it  passed,  augmenting  sorrow  weighing  it  in  the  approach- 
ing loss  of  my  dear  Queen  1 

Again  I  took  the  Sacrament  at  the  Octagon,  probably  for  the  last  time. 
Oh,  how  earnest  were  my  prayers  for  reunion  in  a  purer  world  1 

Prayers  were  offered  for  a  person  lying  dangerously  ill.  I  thought  of 
the  Queen,  and  prayed  for  her  fervently. 

Sunday,  September  21th. — This  day,  the  twenty-first  Sunday  of  my 
bereavement,  Alexander,  I  trust,  is  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Heaven  propitiate  his  entrance  !  I  wrote  to  the  good  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  to  beseech  his  pious  wishes  on  this  opening  of  clerical  life. 

September  28th. — Still  my  preparations  to  depart  from  Bath  take  up 
all  of  time  that  grief  does  not  seize  irresistibly ;  for  oh !  what  anguish 
overwhelms  my  soul  in  quitting  the  place  where  last  he  saw  and  blessed 
me ! — the  room,  the  spot  on  which  so  softly,  so  holily,  yet  so  tenderly,  he 
embraced  me,  and  breathed  his  last ! 

Wednesday,  September  SOth. — This  morning  I  left  Bath  with  feelings 
of  profound  affliction  ;  yet,  reflecting  that  hope  was  ever  open — that  future 
union  may  repay  this  laceration — oh,  that  my  torn  soul  could  more  look 
forward  with  sacred  aspiration  !  Then  better  would  it  support  its  weight 
of  wo ! 

My  dear  James  received  me  with  tender  pity  ,•  so  did  his  good  wife,  son, 
and  daughter. 

Tuesday,  October  6th. — My  dear  Alexander  left  me  this  morning  for 
Cambridge.  How  shall  I  do,  thus  parted  from  both  !  My  kind  brother, 
and  his  worthy  house,  have  softened  off  the  day  much ;  yet  I  sigh  for 
seclusion — my  mind  labours  under  the  weight  of  assumed  sociability. 
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Tliursday^  October  Sth. — I  came  this  evening  to  my  new  and  probably 
last  dwelling,  No.  11,  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly.  My  kind  James  conducted 
me.  Oh,  how  heavy  is  my  forlorn  heart !  I  have  made  myself  very 
busy  all  day  ;  so  only  could  I  have  supported  this  first  opening  to  my 
baleful  desolation  !  No  adored  husband  !  No  beloved  son  !  But  the 
latter  is  only  at  Cambridge.  Ah  !  let  me  struggle  to  think  more  of  the 
other,  the  first,  the  chief,  as  also  only  removed  from  my  sight  by  a 
transitory  journey  ! 

Wednesday,  October  lUh. — Wrote  to  my — erst^— dearest  friend,  Mrs. 
Piozzi.  I  can  never  forget  my  long  love  for  her,  and  many  obligations 
to  her  friendship,  strangely  as  she  had  been  estranged  since  her  marriage. 

Friday,  Oct.  SOth. — A  letter  from  my  loved  Madame  de  Maisonneuve, 
full  of  feeling,  sense,  sweetness,  information  to  beguile  me  back  to  life,  and 
of  sympathy  to  open  my  sad  heart  to  friendship. 

Saturday,  Nov.  1th. — A  visit  from  the  excellent  Harriet  Bowdler,  who 
gave  me  an  hour  of  precious  society,  mingling  her  commiserating  sympathy 
with  hints  sage  and  right  of  the  duty  of  revival  from  every  stroke  of 
heaven. 

Oh,  my  God,  Saviour!  To  thee  may  I  turn  more  and  more  ! 

Tuesday,  Nov.  \lth. — This  day,  at  one  o'clock,  breathed  her  last  the 
inestimable  Queen  or  England.     Heaven  rest  and  bless  her  soul ! 


SKETCH  OF  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  CHARACTER,  FROM  A 
MEMORANDUM  BOOK  OF  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Her  understanding  was  of  the  best  sort ;  for  while  it  endued  her  with 
powers  to  form  a  judgment  of  all  around  her,  it  pointed  out  to  her  the 
fallibility  of  appearances,  and  thence  kept  her  always  open  to  conviction 
where  she  had  been  led  by  circumstances  into  mistake. 

From  the  time  of  my  first  entrance  into  her  household  her  manner  to 
me  was  most  kind  and  encouraging,  for  she  had  formed  her  previous 
opinion  from  the  partial  accounts  of  my  beloved  Mrs.  Delany.  She  saw 
that,  impressed  with  real  respect  for  her  character,  and  never-failing 
remembrance  of  her  rank,  she  might  honour  me  with  confidence  without 
an  apprehension  of  imprudence,  invite  openness  without  incurring  freedom, 
and  manifest  kindness  without  danger  of  encroachment. 

If  Mrs.  Delany's  goodness  made  her  trust  me,  my  own  interior  view  of 
her  made  the  trust  reciprocal,  for  I  had  the  firmest  reliance,  not  alone  on 
her  prudence,  but  on  her  honour,  which  was  so  inviolate,  it  might  justly 
be  called  religious. 

When  I  was  alone  with  her  she  discarded  all  royal  constraint,  all 
stiffness,  all  formality,  all  pedantry  of  grandeur,  to  lead  me  to  speak  to 
her  with  openness  and  ease ;  but  any  inquiries  which  she  made  in  our 
tete-a-tetes  never  awakened  an  idea  of  prying  into  affairs,  diving  into 
secrets,  discovering  views,  intentions,  or  latent  wishes,  or  causes.  No, 
she  was  above  all  such  minor  resources  for  attaining  intelligence ;  what 
she  desired  to  know  she  asked  openly,  though  cautiously  if  of  grave 
matters,  and  playfully  if  of  mere  news  or  chit-chat,  but  always  beginning 
with,  '•  If  there  is  any  reason  I  should  not  be  told,  or  any  that  you  should 
not  tell,  don't  answer  me."  Nor  were  these  words  of  course,  they  were 
spoken  with  such  visible  sincerity,  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  them 
fearlessly,  though  never  without  regret,  as  it  was  a  delight  to  me  to  be 
explicit  and  confidential  in  return  for  her  condescension.     But  whenever 
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she  saw  a  question  painful,  or  that  it  occasioned  even  hesitation,  she 
promptly  and  generously  started  some  other  subject. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  2d. — The  Queen,  the  excellent  exemplary  Queen, 
was  this  day  interred  in  the  vault  of  her  royal  husband's  ancestors,  to 
moulder  like  his  subjects,  bodily  into  dust ;  but  menially,  not  so  !  She 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  her  best,  and  be  set  up  as  an 
example  even  by  those  who  only  after  her  death  know,  or  at  least 
acknoiuledge,  her  virtues. 

I  heard  an  admirable  sermon  on  her  departure  and  her  character  from 
Mr.  Repton  in  St.  James's  Church.  I  wept  the  whole  time,  as  much  from 
gratitude  and  tenderness  to  hear  her  thus  appreciated  as  from  grief  at  her 
loss — to  me  a  most  heavy  one !  for  she  was  faithfully,  truly,  and  solidly 
attached  to  me,  as  I  to  her. 

Saturday,  Dec.  12th. — A  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  to  my 
equal  gratification  and  surprise.  She  has  deigned  to  answer  my  poor 
condolence  the  very  moment,  as  she  says,  that  she  received  it.  Touched 
to  the  heart,  but  no  longer  with  pleasure  in  any  emotion,  I  wept  abun- 
dantly. 

Saturday,  I9th. — Yesterday  was  the  twenty-fourth  birthday  of  my 
dear  fatherless  Alex.  !  Oh,  how  far  from  a  day  of  gratulation,  as  for 
twenty-three  years  has  been  its  other  anniversaries ! 

Dec.  25th,  Christmas  Day. — Oh,  most  melancholy !  My  Alex. — 
who  alone  gives  me  a  sense  of  life — for  all  others  that  I  love  are  dispersed, 
Alex,  left  me  for  Richmond.  I  favoured  his  going,  yet  what  am  I  with- 
out him  ? 

I  took  the  Sacrament  from  the  Reverend  and  excellent  Dr.  Andrews. 
Oh,  how  was  1  affected  at  his  sight  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  !  He  knew, 
and  highly  esteemed,  my  beloved.     I  wept  at  the  altar  irresistibly. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
1819-1840. 

Alexander  d'Arblay  ordained  a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester — Visit  to  Princess 
Augusta — Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce — His  reply  while  forwarding  his  work — Return 
of  Queen  Caroline  to  England — Her  extraordinary  conduct — Anticipations  of  insur- 
rection— Letter  from  Mrs.  Piozzi — Dr.  Burney's  verses  on  October — Felicitations  on 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  birth-day — Old  friends — The  S.  S. — Materials  for  a  bonfire — Submarine 
mine  at  Botallock — Streatham  Park — The  Welshman  in  Calabria — Mrs.  Piozzi  opens 
a  ball  on  her  eightieth  birth  day — Comparison  between  her  and  Madame  de  Stael — 
Her  death — Madame  d'Arblay's  early  recollections  of  her  sister — Pacchierotti's  latter 
days — The  Reverend  Alexander  d'Arblay  named.^  preacher  for  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent— Madame  d'Arblay's  failing  health — She  destroys  confidential  letters — Sir 
Walter  Scott  pays  her  a  visit — Her  Memoir  of  her  Father — Letter  respecting  this 
work  from  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  Mr.  Southey — Rev.  Alexander  d'Arblay  no- 
minated minister  of  Ely  Chapel — Is  taken  ill — His  death — Madame  d'Arblay's 
afHiction — Her  increased  debility — Her  death — Observations  on  her  character  and 
disposition . 

Sunday,  April  11. — This  morning  my  dearest  Alexander  was  ordained 
a  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  St.  James's  Church.  I  went  thither 
with  my  good  Eliz.  Ramsay,  and  from  the  gallery  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
Fifty-two  were  ordained  at  the  same  time.  I  fervently  pray  to  God  that 
my  son  may  meet  this  his  decided  calling  with  a  disposition  and  conduct 
to  sanction  its  choice !  and  with  virtues  to  merit  his  noble  father's  name 
and  exemplary  character.     Amen  !   Amen  ! 
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Thursday^  July  15. — A  message  from  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Augusta,  with 
whom  I  passed  a  morning  as  nearly  delightful  as  any,  now,  can  be !  She 
played  and  sang  to  me  airs  of  her  own  composing^ — unconscious,  medley 
reminiscences,  but  very  pretty,  and  prettily  executed.  I  met  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  greeted  me  most  graciously ;  saying,  as  if  with  regret,  how 
long  it  was  since  he  had  seen  me. 

In  coming  away,  I  met,  in  the  corridor,  my  sweet  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
who  engaged  me  for  next  Sunday  to  herself. 

Monday^  2Qth. — Her  Royal  Highness  presented  me  to  the  Duke,  whom 
I  found  well-bred,  polite,  easy,  unassuming,  and  amiable;  kind^  not  con- 
descending. 


Bolton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Nov.  12, 1819. 

*  *  #  *  I  MYSELF,  to  whom  happincss  in  this  nether  sphere  is  cut  off 
for  ever,  am  now  beginning,  or  rather  trying  to  begin,  to  drag  myself  out 
of  my  seclusion,  from  the  earnest  representations  of  my  family  and  friends, 
and  ....  far,  far  more  from  the  agitating  impatience  of  Alexander,  who 
thinks  that  my  retirement  is  killing  to  myself,  while  it  is  cruel  to  him. 

Such  motives  there  is  no  obstinately  withstanding :  for,  though  I  have 
withstood  them  so  long,  it  has  been  from  incapacity  to  do  otherwise,  al- 
most as  much  as  from  repugnance.  Time,  even  in  a  wo  like  mine,  wears 
away,  through  the  operations  of  religion  and  of  resignation,  the  acuteness 
of  grief: — but  the  weight  of  sadness,  the  sick  heaviness  of  a  wholly 
changed  inside,  Time  itself,  with  all  its  aids  and  all  its  concomitants,  never 
can  wear  away.  I  have  a  constant  feeling  as  if  half  my  internal  compo- 
sition were  transmuted  to  literal  lead. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  W.  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

January  25,  1820. 

Nearly  on  the  commencement  of  the  dread  visitation  which  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1818,  tore  up  by  the  root  my  earthly  happiness,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
ever  watchfully  alive  to  promote  the  cause  of  Religion,  and  soothe  himself 
in  soothing  others,  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  pious  tract,  to  aid  me  to 
support  a  blow,  the  weight  of  which  he  is  amongst  the  very  few  that  I 
believe  capable  of  even  conceiving;  for  my  bereavement  can  only  be  fairly 
judged  by  such  as  have  some  criterion  by  which  to  know  what  is  (human) 
excellence.     No  insensibility  to  your  kindness  occasioned  my  silence;  on 

the  contrary,  it  was  balsamic  to  me  ;  but  I had  no  spirit  to  tell  you  so  ! 

I  could  not  urge  myself  to  write :  and  afterwards,  when  better  able,  I  was 
distressed  how  to  make  my  tardy  apology. 

Is  it  not  now  more  tardy  still?  you  will  ask. — Yes;  but  extremes  are 
so  ever  prone  to  meet,  that  your  felicity  at  this  moment  seems  offering  its 
hand  to  my  sorrow :  and  I  cannot  recollect  how  you  felt  for  my  affliction, 
without  experiencing  a  kindred  feeling  for  what,  I  hope,  is  your  joy.  For- 
give then,  I  intreat,  both  my  long  taciturnity  and  its  abrupt  cessation,  and 
accept  my  cordial  wishes  that  this  young  lady  may  merit  the  high  dis- 
tinction of  being  brought  under  such  a  paternal  roof— e^  c'est  tout  dire. 
And  believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

With  the  truest  sentiments  of  esteem, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

F.  d'Aeblay. 
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MR.  WILBERFORCE  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Kensington  Gore,  Feb.  10,  1820. 
My  dear  Madam, 

Though  a  complaint  in  my  eyes  allows  me  to  write  but  little,  and 
scarcely  to  read  at  all,  I  must  take  the  pen  into  my  own  hand  from  that 
of  my  amanuensis,  in  order  to  return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  kind 
congratulations.  It  was  kind  also  to  do  justice  to  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  freedom  I  used  with  you  formerly,  for  to  you  I  need  not  re- 
mark, that  it  requires  more  real  good  will  to  like  to  receive  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, than  to  do  it. 

My  dear  Madam,  may  you  be  led  by  the  loss  of  earthly  comforts  to  seek 
more  solicitously  for  that  heavenly  treasure  which  will  never  deserve  the 
character  of  deceitful  riches,  and  which,  when  we  do  endeavour  after  it  in 
the  prescribed  way,  we  shall  never  fail  to  obtain. 

I  am  disposed,  you  will  perhaps  think,  to  presume  on  the  kind  construc- 
tion you  put  on  my  last  little  present,  by  begging  your  acceptance  of  my 
own  religious  publication.  I  assure  you  unaffectedly,  that  no  one  is  more 
sensible  than  myself  of  its  faults  as  a  composition.  But  perhaps  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  your  perusal,  from  the  senti- 
ments they  contain. 

My  work  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends  the  cause  of  a  great  change  which  they  witnessed  in  my  course 
of  life;  and  to  some,  I  bless  God,  it  has  been  made  useful. 

Cordially  wishing  you  that.*  peace  which  religion,  or  rather  the  divine 
cordials  of  which  true  religion  speaks,  can  alone  impart, 
I  remain,  my  dear  Madam, 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  WiLBEKFOECE. 

[An  interval  of  four  months  elapsed  between  the  preceding' and  following 
letters,  during  which  the  mind  of  Madame  d'Arblay  became  more  resigned 
to  her  great  affliction.  At  this  time  the  public  attention  was  much  occu- 
pied by  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline,  to  which  event  Madame  d'Arblay 
alludes  in  the  following  letter.]  r 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1820. 
*  *  *  #  * 

*  *  #  *  ^j^j^  London  now  is  wild  about  the  newly-arrived  royal  tra- 
veller.* As  she  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  our  part  of  the  town  is  surprised 
and  startled  every  other  hour  by  the  arrival  of  some  new  group  of  the 
curious  rushing  on  to  see  her  and  her  'squire  the  Alderman,  at  their 
balcony.  Her  'squire,  also,  now  never  comes  forth  unattended  by  a  voci- 
ferous shouting  multitude.  I  suppose  Augusta,  who  resides  still  nearer  to 
the  dame  and  the  'squire  of  dames,  is  recreated  in  this  lively  way  yet 
more  forcibly. 

The  15th  of  this  month  is  to  be  kept  as  King's  birthday  at  Court. 
Orders  have  been  issued  to  the  Princesses  to  that  effect,  and  to  tell  them 
they  must  appear  entirely  out  of  mourning.     They  had  already  made  up 

*  Queen  Caroline. 
61* 
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dresses  for  half  mournings  of  white  and  black.  I  should  not  marvel  if 
the  royal  traveller  should  choose  to  enter  the  apartments,  and  offer  her 
congratulations  upon  the  festival. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

Elliot  Vale,  London,  August  15,  1820. 


How  long  it  seems- 


"  Seems,  Madam  !  nay,  it  is  I" — 

since  I  have  heard  from  my  most  loved  friend  ! — I  have  had,  however,  I 
thank  Heaven,  news  of  her,  and  cheering  news,  though  I  have  lost  sight 
of  both  her  dear  daughters  : 

^  ^  vp  *  ^ 

We  are  all,  and  of  all  classes,  all  opinions,  all  ages,  and  all  parties, 
absolutely  ahsorbed  by  the  expectation  of  Thursday.  The  Queen  has 
passed  the  bottom  of  our  street  twice  this  afternoon  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  Lady  Ann  and  -  -  -  Alderman  Wood  ! — How  very  inconceivable  that 
among  so  many  adherents,  she  can  find  that  only  Esquire  ! — And  why- 
she  should  have  any,  in  her  own  carriage  and  in  London,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say.  There  is  a  universal  alarm  for  Thursday ;  the  letter  to  the  King 
breathes  battle  direct  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  much  as  to  His 
Majesty.  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  called  upon,  and  looked  up  to,  as  the  only 
man  in  the  dominions  to  whom  an  arbitration  should  belong.  Lord  John 
Russell  positively  asserts  that  it  is  not  with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the 
Ministers  that  conciliation  or  non-conciliation  hang,  but  with  Mr.  Wilber- 
force and  his  circle.  If  I  dared  hope  such  was  the  case,  how  much  less 
should  I  be  troubled  by  the  expectance  awakened  for  to-morrow — it  is  now 
Wednesday  that  I  finish  my  poor  shabby  billet.  Tremendous  is  the  gene- 
ral alarm  at  this  moment;  for  the  accused  turns  accuser,  public  and 
avowed,  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  declaring  she  will  submit  to  no 
award  of  any  of  them. 

What  would  she  say  should  evidence  be  imperfect  or  wanting,  and  they 
should  acquit  her  1 

It  is,  however,  open  war,  and  very  dreadful.  She  really  invokes  a 
revolution  in  every  paragraph  of  her  letter  to  her  Sovereign  and  lord  and 
husband. 

I  know  not  what  sort  of  conjugal  rule  will  be  looked  for  by  the  hitherto 
Lords  and  Masters  of  the  World,  if  this  conduct  is  abetted  by  them. 

Lord  K.  being  past  seventy,  is  exempt  from  the  appel ;  but  though  fear- 
ful of  the  heat  and  crowd,  he  will  stay  the  first  two  days  to  prove  his 
loyalty,  if  necessary  ;  and  at  all  events,  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  a  peer  in  at- 
tending the  opening  of  this  great  and  frightful  cause  :  and  then  retire  to 
his  magnificent  new  building  in  Scotland. 

The  heroine  passed  by  the  bottom  of  our  street  yesterday,  in  full  pomp 
and  surrounded  with  shouters  and  vociferous  admirers.  She  now  dresses 
superbly  every  day,  and  has  always  six  horses  and  an  open  carriage. 
She  seems  to  think  now  she  has  no  chance  but  from  insurrection,  and 
therefore  all  her  harangues  invite  it.  Oh  Dr.  Parr ! — how  my  poor 
brother  would  have  blushed  for  him !  he  makes  these  orations  with  the  aid 
of  Cobbett !  —and  the  council,  I  suppose.  Of  course,  like  Croaker  in  "  The 
Goodnatured  Man,"  I  must  finish  with  "I  wish  we  may  all  be  well  this 
day  three  months !" 
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FROM  MRS.  PIOZZI  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Bath,  October  20. 

It  was  very  gratifying,  dear  Madam,  to  find  myself  so  kindly  remem- 
bered, and  with  all  my  heart  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  My  family  are 
gone  to  Sandgate  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  sea,  this  wonderfully 
beautiful  October  ;  and  were  you  not  detained  in  London  by  such  a  son 
as  I  hear  you  are  happy  in,  1  should  wish  you  there  too.  Apropos  to 
October,  I  have  not  your  Father's  admirable  verses  upon  that  month  ; 
those  upon  June,  I  saw  when  last  in  Wales ;  could  you  get  me  the  others  ? 
it  would  be  such  a  favour,  and  you  used  to  like  them  best. 

How  changed  is  the  taste  of  verse,  prose,  and  painting  !  since  le  hon 
vieux  teynps^  dear  Madam  !  Nothing  attracts  us  but  what  terrifies,  and  is 
within — z/' within — a  hair's  breadth  of  positive  disgust.  The  picture  of 
Death  on  his  Pale  Horse,  however,  is  very  grand  certainly — and  some 
of  the  strange  things  they  write  remind  me  of  Squoire  Richard's  visit  to 
the  Tower  Menagerie,  when  he  says  "  Odd,  they  diVe  pure  grim  devils," 
— particularly  a  wild  and  hideous  tale  called  Frankenstein.  Do  you  ever 
see  any  of  the  friends  we  used  to  live  among?  Mrs.  Lambart  is  yet 
alive,  and  in  prosperous  circumstances;  and  Fell,  the  Bookseller  in 
Bond  Street,  told  me  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago,  that  Miss  Streat- 
field  lives  where  she  did  in  his  neighbourhood, — CiflxDrd  Street,  S.  S. 
still. 

Old  Jacob  and  his  red  night-cap  are  the  only  live  creatures,  as  an  Irish- 
man would  say,  that  come  about  me  of  those  you  remember,  and  death 
alone  will  part  us, — he  and  I  both  lived  longer  with  Mr.  Piozzi  than  we 
had  done  with  Mr.  Thrale. 

Archdeacon  Thomas  is,  I  think,  the  only  friend  you  and  I  have  now 
quite  in  common :  he  gets  well ;  and  if  there  was  hope  of  his  getting  clear 
from  entanglement,  he  would  be  young  again, — he  is  a  valuable  mortal. 

Adieu  !  Leisure  for  men  of  business,  you  know,  and  business  for  men 
of  leisure,  would  cure  many  complaints. 

Once  more.  Farewell !  and  accept  my  thanks  for  your  good-natured  re- 
collection of  poor 

H.  L.  P. 

MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PIOZZL 

Bolton  Street,  December  15,  1829. 

Now  at  last,  dear  Madam,  with  a  real  pen  I  venture  to  answer  your 
kind  acceptance  of  my  Bath  leave-taking  address,  of  a  date  I  would  wish 
you  to  forget — but  the  letter  is  before  me,  and  has  no  other  word  I  should 
like  to  relinquish.  But  more  of  grief  at  the  consequence  of  my  silence, 
namely  your  own,  hangs  upon  the  circumstance  than  shame,  for  I  have 
been  so  every  way  unwell, — unhinged,  shattered,  and  unfitted  for  any  cor- 
respondence that  could  have  a  chance  of  reciprocating  pleasure,  that  per- 
haps I  ought  rather  to  demand  your  thanks  than  your  pardon  for  this 
delay.  I  will  demand,  however,  which  you  please,  so  you  will  but  tell 
me  which  you  will  grant,  for  then  I  shall  hear  from  you  again. 

I  must,  nevertheless,  mention,  that  my  first  intention,  upon  reading  the 
letter  with  which  you  favoured  me,  was  to  forward  to  you  the  verses  on 
October,  of  my  dear  father,  which  you  honoured  with  so  much  approba- 
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tion  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  them,  unless  you  mean  the  ode, 
written  in  that  month,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage  with  my  mother- 
in-law,  beginning  : — 

"  Hail,  eldest  offspring  of  the  circling  year, 
October  !  bountiful,  benign  and  clear, 
Whose  gentle  reign,  from  all  excesses  free, 
Gave  birth  to  Stella — happiness  to  me." 

If  it  be  this,  I  will  copy  it  out  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  for  the  first 
opportunity  of  conveyance. 

So  here,  again,  like  the  dun  of  a  dinner  card,  I  entitle  myself  to  subjoin 
"  An  answer  is  required." 

And  now,  I  must,  and  will  add,  that  I  was  very  far  from  insensible  to 
the  known  approach  of  your  last  birth-day,  fully  purposing  to  take  that 
occasion  for  making  my  peace-offering,  with  my  most  sincere  felicitations, 
and  warmest  wishes  for  your  happiness  ;  and,  mentally,  I  prepared  at  least 
twenty  letters  for  that  day : — but  they  were  commonly  composed  in  the 
night,  when  no  substantial  pen  was  in  the  way,  and  though  the  broad 
light  faded  nothing  of  my  intentions,  it  withered  their  expression,  and  a 
general  dimness  of  general  dejection  made  me  feel  quite  unequal  to  coming 
forward  at  an  epoch  of  joy,  when  faint  phrases  might  have  seemed  cold, 
and  rather  have  damped  than  exhilarated  the  spirits  required  for  the  fete, — 
and  which,  my  nieces  write  word,  had  the  effect  of  exciting  them  all 
around. 

You  inquire  if  I  ever  see  any  of  the  friends  we  used  to  live  amongst: — 
almost  none ;  but  I  may  resume  some  of  those  old  ties  this  winter,  from 
the  ardent  desire  of  my  son.  I  have,  till  very  lately,  been  so  utterly  in- 
capable to  enjoy  society,  that  I  have  held  it  as  much  kindness  to  others  as 
to  myself,  to  keep  wholly  out  of  its  way.  I  am  now,  in  health,  much 
better,  and  consequently  more  able  to  control  the  murmuring  propensities 
that  were  alienating  me  from  the  purposes  of  life  while  yet  living, — this 
letter,  indeed,  will  show  that  I  am  restored  to  the  wish,  at  least,  of  solace, 
and  that  the  native  cheerfulness  of  my  temperament  is  opening  from  the 
weight  of  sadness  by  which  I  had  long  believed  it  utterly  demolished.  But 
Time,  "  uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares," — works  as  secretly  upon  our 
spirits  as  upon  our  years,  and  gives  us  as  little  foresight  into  what  we  can 
endure,  as  into  how  long  we  shall  exist. — I  am  sure  you  will  have  been 
very  sorry,  and  very  sorry  was  I,  for  him  whom  you  call  "  the  only  friend 
we  now  have  in  common" — Archdeacon  Thomas.  And  I  am  told  his 
valuable  life  was  lost  through  a  neglect  of  attention  to  the  regimen  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gibbs, — to  whose  prescriptions  I,  for  one,  should  always 
be  ready  to  bow  down.  I  think  he  has  much  of  that  sort  of  sagacity  that 
so  charmed  us  in  our  favourite  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Yet  I  only  saw  him 
once ;  but  that  was  in  a  tete-a-tete,  alternized  with  a  trio  by  my  son,  that 
lasted  a  whole  afternoon.  I  am  told  by  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler,  that  S.  S.  now 
resides  in  Queen  Street,  May  Fair ;  but  I  have  not  seen  her,  nor  Sir  W. 
W.  Pepys,  though  the  latter  made  sundry  kind  efforts  to  break  the  spell  of 
my  obscurity  on  my  first  arrival  in  Bolton  Street. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate 

F.  d'Arblay. 

My  son  is  at  Cambridge,  far,  alas,  from  robust ;  but  free  from  com- 
plaint. 
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FROM  MRS.  PIOZZI  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Penzance,  Thursday,  January  18,  1821, 

Dear  Madame  d'Arblay  was  very  considerate  in  giving  me  something 
to  answer,  for  something  original  to  say  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  Pen- 
zance ;  but  your  letter  has  no  date,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Bolton  Street 
is  sufficient.  Poor  Mrs.  Byron,  who  used  to  inhabit  it,  would  have  enjoyed 
her  grandson's  reputation,  would  not  she?  had  it  pleased  God  to  lengthen 
her  life  like  that  of  Mrs.  Lambart,  who  died  only  last  week,  but  a  few  days 
short  of  her  expected  centenary — as  did  Fontenelle.  You  are  truly  fortu- 
nate, dear  Madam,  so  was  your  father,  in  leaving  those  behind  who  knew 
and  could  appreciate  your  merits — every  scrap  will  properly  be  valued — 
but  those  verses  belong  not  to  the  October  I  meant. 

Have  no  fears  for  the  health  of  your  son  ;  a  slight  frame  escapes  many 
ills  that  beset  a  robust  one ;  water-gruel  and  spinach  were  all  you  ever 
wanted  :  and  if  Sir  George  Gibbs  would  live  as  our  beloved  Sir  Richard 
did,  he  would  last  for  ever.  The  dear  Archdeacon's  disorders  were  less 
amenable  to  diet,  and  he  was  still  more  careless. 

The  once  charming  S.  S.  had  inquired  for  me  of  Nornaville  and  Fell, 
the  Old  Bond  Street  Booksellers,  so  I  thought  she  meditated  writing,  but 
was  deceived.  Mrs.  PI.  Bowdler  lives,  however  ;  and  the  ever  affectionate 
and  kind  Pepyses.  Your  constant  admirer,  Doctor  Whalley,  too,  keeps  his 
tall  figure  and  high  head  above  water,  spite  of  many  efforts  to  hold  him 
down — but  the  list  of  dead  acquaintance  has  been  frightful  of  late,  and 
lowered  my  spirits  cruelly.  This  air  to  which  wise  mortals  recommended 
me,  is  beyond  all  belief  contrary  to  consolation.  Foggy  and  phlegmatic 
— neither  hot  nor  cold — my  mountain-born  lungs  feel  its  effects  but  too 
plainly  ;  and  the  first  primroses  shall  find  me  picking  them  upon  Clifton 
Hill. 

Mrs.  Bourdois  and  her  sisters^all  true  Burneys — will  be  angry  I 
don't  live  wholly  at  Bath,  and  their  society  would  prove  a  strong  tempta- 
tion; but  Bath  is  too  much  for  me,  who  am  now  unwilling  to  encounter 
either  crowds  or  solitude  :  I  feared  neither  for  threescore  years  of  my 
life,  and  earnestly  now  join  my  too  disinterested  solicitations  to  those  of 
your  son,  that  you  will  no  longer  bury  your  charming  talents  in  seclusion. 
Sorrow,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  is  the  mere  rust  of  the  soul.  Activity  will 
cleanse  and  brighten  it. 

You  recollect  the  *  *  *  *  *'s  :  Fanny  married  Sir  Something  *****, 
and  is  a  widowed  mother.  The  young  man,  of  whom  high  expectations 
were  formed,  took  to  the  gaming-table,  forged  for  5000/.,  and  was  saved 
out  of  prison  by  the  dexterity  of  his  servant : — a  complete  coup  de  theatre. 
That  I  call  sorrow  scarce  possible  to  be  borne.  You  saw  the  story  in  the 
newspapers,  but  possibly  were  not  aware  who  was  the  sufferer. 

Will  it  amuse  you  to  hear  thdii  fine  Mr,  Daniel,  as  you  used  to  call  my 
showy  butler,  died  an  object  of  disgust  and  horror,  whilst  old  Jacob,  with 
whose  red  nightcap  you  comically  threatened  the  gay  dandy — lived  till  the 
other  day,  and  dying,  left  800/.  behind  him!  Such  stuff  is  this  world 
made  of! 

The  literary  world  is  to  me  terra  incognita,  far  more  deserving  of  the 
name  (now  Parry  and  Ross  are  returned)  than  any  part  of  the  polar  re- 
gion ;  but  the  first  voyage  amused  me  most;  and  when  I  had  seen  red 
snow,  and  heard  of  men  who  wanted  our  sailors  to  fly,  because  they  per- 
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ceived  they  could  swim,  I  really  thought  it  time  to  lie  down  and  die ;  but 
one  cannot  die  when  one  will,  so  I  have  hung  half  on,  half  off,  society 
this  last  half  year  ;  and  begin  1821  by  thanking  dear  Madame  d'Arblay 
for  her  good-natured  recollection  of  poor 

H.  L.  Piozzi. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  PIOZZI. 

Bolton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Feb.  6,  1821. 

You  would  be  repaid,  dear  Madam,  if  I  still,  as  I  believe,  know  you, 
for  the  great  kindness  of  your  prompt  answer,  had  you  witnessed  the  satis- 
faction with  which  it  was  received  ;  even  at  a  time  of  new  and  dreadful 
solicitude  ;  for  my  son  returned  from  Cambridge  unwell,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  at  home  was  seized  with  a  feverish  cold  which  threatened 
to  fasten  upon  the  whole  system  of  his  existence,  not  with  immediate  dan- 
ger, but  with  a  perspective  to  leave  but  small  openings  to  any  future  view 
of  health,  strength,  or  longevity.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  period,  but 
briefly  say,  it  seems  passed  over.  He  is  now,  I  thank  Heaven,  daily  re- 
viving, and  from  looking  like — not  a  walking,  but  a  creeping  spectre,  he 
is  gaining  force,  spirit,  and  flesh  visibly,  and  almost  hour  by  hour ;  still, 
however,  he  requires  the  utmost  attention,  and  the  more  from  the  extreme 
insouciance,  from  being  always  absorbed  in  some  mental  combinations, 
with  which  he  utterly  neglects  himself.  I  am  therefore  wholly  devoted  to 
watching  him.  I  am  quite  vexed  not  to  find  the  right  October.  However, 
I  do  not  yet  despair,  for  in  the  multitude  of  MSS.  that  have  fallen  to  my 
mournfully  surviving  lot  to  select  or  destroy,  &c.,  chaos  seems  come  again  ; 
and  though  I  have  worked  at  them  during  the  last  year  so  as  to  obtain  a 
little  light,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  darkness  visible.  To  all  the  vast  mass 
left  to  my  direction  by  my  dear  father,  who  burnt  nothing,  not  even  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  are  added  not  merely  those  that  devolved  to  me  by  fatal 
necessity  in  1818,  but  also  all  the  papers  possessed  from  her  childhood  to 
her  decease  of  that  sister  you  so  well,  dear  Madam,  know  to  have  been 
my  heart's  earliest  darling.  When  on  this  pile  are  heaped  the  countless 
hoards  which  my  own  now  long  life  has  gathered  together,  of  my  personal 
property  such  as  it  is,  and  the  correspondence  of  my  family  and  my 
friends,  and  innumerable  incidental  windfalls,  the  whole  forms  a  body  that 
might  make  a  bonfire  to  illuminate  me  nearly  from  hence  to  Penzance. 
And  such  a  bonfire  might  perhaps  be  not  only  the  shortest,  but  the  wisest 
way  to  dispose  of  such  materials.  This  enormous  accumulation  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  a  long  unsettled  home,  joined  to  a  mind  too  deeply  occu- 
pied by  immediate  affairs  and  feelings  to  have  the  intellect  at  liberty  for 
retrospective  investigations. 

What  a  long  detail !  I  know  not  what  has  urged  me  to  write  it — yet  I 
feel  as  if  you  would  take  in  it  some  interest ;  and  an  instinct  of  that  flat- 
tering sort  is  always  pleasant,  though  far  from  always  infallible.  And 
in  truth,  in  this  case,  Bolton  Street  ofiers  not  much  more  choice  of  subject 
than  Penzance ;  for  if  you  have  nobody  to  see,  I  see  nobody,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  that  my  intentions  are  changed  from 
those  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  of  seeking  revival,  in  some  measure,  to 
social  life  for  the  remaining  acts  of  my  worldly  drama  ;  my  quick  accep- 
tance of  the  assistance  to  that  purpose  for  which  I  called  from  Penzance, 
and  which  has  been  accorded  me  with  such  generous  vivacity,  may  show 
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my  steadiness,  as  well  as  my  gratitude :  but  I  had  not  taken  into  my  self- 
bargain  this  illness  of  my  son.  However,  as  he  gets  better,  1  shall  do 
better.  I  am  much  obliged  by  Dr.  Whalley's  kind  remembrance ;  he 
often  called  upon  me,  but  never  till  my  doors  were  shut  to  all  occasional 
visiters,  alas ! — I  shall  soon  be  very  glad  to  see  Sir  Wm.  Pepys,  who  has 
a  constancy  in  his  attachments  as  rare  as  it  is  honourable.  The  "  once 
charming  S.  S."  I  have  never  met  with  since  I  last  saw  her  under  the  roof 
where  first  we  made  acquaintance.  I  hope  the  p*  *  *  *  *'s  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  the  *  *  *  *  *'s.  Oh  !  yes  ! — well  do  you  say  for  my 
serious  consolation,  a  sorrow  such  as  that  son  has  given  makes  amy  other 
lighter  !  Edifying,  however,  as  well  as  satisfactory,  is  the  contrasted  ter- 
mination of  the  two  servants  whose  lives  merited  such  equally  exemplary 
justice.     Adieu,  dear  Madam,  and  believe  me  with  faithful  attachment, 

Your  obliged,  affectionate,  and 
obedient  servant, 

F.  D'A. 


FROM  MRS.  PIOZZI  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

Sion  Row,  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  March  15,  1821. 

1  FEEL  quite  happy  in  being  able  to  reply  to  dear  Madame  d'Arblay's 
good-natured  inquiries,  from  this,  the  living  world.  Such  we  cannot  term 
Penzance — not  with  propriety — much  like  Omai,  who  said  to  you,  "  No 
mutton  there,  missee,  no  fine  coach,  no  clock  upon  the  stairs,"  &c. ;  but 
en  revanche  here  is  no  Land's  End,  no  submarine  mine  of  Botallock ! 
What  a  wonderful  thing  is  that  extensive  cavern  !  stretching  out  half  a 
mile  forward  under  the  roaring  ocean,  from  whence  'tis  protected  only  by 
a  slight  covering,  a  crust  of  rock,  which,  if  by  any  accident  exploded, 

"  Would  let  in  light  on  Pluto's  dire  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  Gods." 

Plutus,  however,  not  Pluto,  is  professed  proprietor ;  'tis  an  immense  va- 
cuity filled  with  the  vapours  of  tin  and  copper,  belonging  to  Lord  Falmouth 
and  a  company  of  miners,  where  sixty  human  beings  work  night  and  day, 
and  hear  the  waves  over  their  heads  ;  sometimes  regularly  beating  the 
Cornish  cliffs,  sometimes  tossing  the  terrified  mariner  upon  the  inhospitable 
shore ;  where  shipwreck  is,  even  in  these  civilized  days,  considered  as  a 
Godsend. 

I  am  glad  I  saw  it,  and  that  I  shall  see  it  no  more.  You  would  not 
know  poor  Streatham  Park.  I  have  been  forced  to  dismantle  and  forsake 
it ;  the  expenses  of  the  present  time  treble  those  of  the  moments  you 
remember ;  and  since  giving  up  my  Welsh  estate,  my  income  is  greatly 
diminished.  I  fancy  this  will  be  my  last  residence  in  this  world,  meaning 
Clifton,  not  Sion  Row,  where  T  only  live  till  my  house  in  the  Crescent  is 
ready  for  me.  A  high  situation  is  become  necessary  to  my  breath,  and 
this  air  will  agree  with  me  better  than  Bath  did. 

You  ask  how  the  Pitches  family  went  on.  Jane  married  a  rough  man, 
quarter-master  to  a  marching  regiment,  and  brought  him  three  sons  :  the 
first  a  prodigy  of  science,  wit,  and  manners :  he  died  early  ;  the  second  I 
know  nothing  of;  the  third,  a  model  of  grace  and  beauty,  married  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  sister.  Peggy  is  Countess  Coventry,  you  know, 
and  has  a  numerous  progeny.     Ernily  is  wife  to  Mr.  Jolliffe,  M.P.  for 
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some  place  I  forget  what.  Penelope  married  Sir  John  Sheffield,  but  died 
before  he  came  to  the  title.  I  dined  with  them  all  last  time  I  was  in 
London,  at  Coventry  House.  Poor  old  Davies's  departure  grieved  me,  so 
did  that  of  good  Mr.  Embry  ;  ait  reste,  the  village  of  Strealham  is  full  of 
rich  inhabitants,  the  commiOn  much  the  worse  for  being  so  spotted  about 
with  houses,  and  the  possibility  of  avoiding  constant  intercourse  with  their 
inhabitants  (as  in  Mr.  Thrale's  time)  wholly  lost. 

*  #  #  *     The  Denbighshire  people  will  be  half  a  year  talking  of  a  Mr. 

G ,  that  was   detained  two  months  in   the   mountains  of  Calabria  for 

ransom,  with  a  sword  at  his  breast,  and  the  Welsh  relations  had  200^.  to 
raise  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  his  release.  Adieu,  dear  Madam,  and 
accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  your  son's ;  and  if  you  ever 
see  Marianne  Francis,  beg  of  her  not  quite  to  give  up  as  reprobate 

Yours,  and  her  affectionate  servant, 
H.  L.  P. 


May,  1821. 

I  HAVE  lost  now,  just  lost,  my  once  most  dear,  intimate,  and  admired 
friend,  Mrs.  Thrale  Piozzi,  who  preserved  her  fine  faculties,  her  imagina- 
tion, her  intelligence,  her  powers  of  allusion  and  citation,  her  extraordinary 
memory,  and  her  almost  unexampled  vivacity,  to  the  last  of  her  existence. 
She  was  in  her  eighty-second  year,  and  yet  owed  not  her  death  to  age  nor 
to  natural  decay,  but  to  the  effects  of  a  fall  in  a  journey  from  Penzance  to 
Clifton.  On  her  eightieth  birthday  she  gave  a  great  ball,  concert,  and 
supper,  in  the  public  rooms  at  Bath,  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  persons, 
and  the  ball  she  opened  herself.  She  was,  in  truth,  a  most  wonderful 
character  for  talents  and  eccentricity,  for  wit,  genius,  generosity,  spirit, 
and  powers  of  entertainment.  She  had  a  great  deal  both  of  good  and  not 
good,  in  common  with  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein.  They  had  the  same 
sort  of  highly  superior  intellect,  the  same  depth  of  learning,  the  same 
general  acquaintance  with  science,  the  same  ardent  love  of  literature,  the 
same  thirst  for  universal  knowledge,  and  the  same  buoyant  animal  spirits, 
such  as  neither  sickness,  sorrow,  nor  even  terror,  could  subdue.  Their 
conversation  was  equally  luminous,  from  the  sources  of  their  own  fertile 
minds,  and  from  their  splendid  acquisitions  from  the  works  and  acquire- 
ments of  others.  Both  were  zealous  to  serve,  liberal  to  bestow,  and 
graceful  to  oblige  ;  and  both  were  truly  high-minded  in  prizing  and  praising 
whatever  was  admirable  that  came  in  their  way.  Neither  of  them  was 
delicate  nor  polished,  though  each  was  flattering  and  caressing;  but  both 
had  a  fund  inexhaustible  of  good  humour,  and  of  sportive  gaiety,  that  made 
their  intercourse  with  those  they  wished  to  please  attractive,  instructive, 
and  delightful ;  and  though  not  either  of  them  had  the  smallest  real 
malevolence  in  their  compositions,  neither  of  them  could  ever  withstand 
the  pleasure  of  uttering  a  repartee,  let  it  wound  whom  it  might,  even  though 
each  would  serve  the  very  person  they  goaded  with  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  Both  were  kind,  charitable,  and  munificent,  and  therefore  beloved; 
both  were  sarcastic,  careless,  and  daring,  and  therefore  feared.  The 
morality  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  by  far  the  most  faulty,  but  so  was  the 
society  to  which  she  belonged  ;  so  were  the  general  manners  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  encircled. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BURNEY. 

October  21,  1821. 
*  *  *  #  a  Your  mind,"  my  dearest  Esther,  was  always  equal  to  literary 
pursuits,  though  your  time  seems  only  now  to  let  you  enjoy  them.  I  have 
often  thought  that  had  our  excellent  and  extraordinary  own  mother  been 
allowed  longer  life,  she  would  have  contrived  to  make  you  sensible  of  this 
sooner.  I  do  not  mean  in  a  common  way,  for  that  has  never  failed,  but 
in  one  striking  and  distinguished  ;  for  she  very  early  indeed  began  to 
form  your  taste  for  reading,  and  delighted  to  find  time,  amidst  all  her 
cares,  to  guide  you  to  the  best  authors,  and  to  read  them  with  you,  com- 
menting and  pointing  out  passages  worthy  to  be  learned  by  heart.  I  per- 
fectly recollect,  child  as  I  was,  and  never  of  the  party,  this  part  of  your 
education.  At  that  very  juvenile  period,  the  difference  even  of  months 
makes  a  marked  distinction  in  bestowing  and  receiving  instruction.  I, 
also,  was  so  peculiarly  backward,  that  even  our  Susan  stood  before  me; 
she  could  read  when  I  knew  not  my  letters.  But  though  so  sluggish  to 
learn,  I  was  always  observant ;  do  you  remember  Mr.  Seaton's  denomi- 
nating me,  at  fifteen,  the  silent^  observant  Miss  Fanny  1  Well  I  recollect 
your  reading  with  our  dear  mother  all  Pope's  Works  and  Pitt's  '  ^neid.' 
I  recollect,  also,  your  spouting  passages  from  Pope,  that  I  learned  from 
hearing  you  recite  them  before — many  years  before  I  read  them  myself. 
But  after  you  lost,  so  young,  that  incomparable  guide,  you  had  none  left. 
Our  dear  father  was  always  abroad,  usefully  or  ornamentally  ;  and,  after 
giving  you  a  year  in  Paris  with  the  best  masters  that  could  be  procured, 
you  came  home  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  musical 
studies,  save  for  the  interludes  that  were 

"  Sacred  to  dress  and  beauty's  pleasing  cares  :" 

for  so  well  you  played,  and  so  lovely  you  looked,  that  admiration  followed 
alike  your  fingers  and  your  smiles  ;  and  the  pianoforte  and  the  world 
divided  your  first  youth,  which,  had  that  exemplary  guide  been  spared  us, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  would  have  left  some  further  testimonj^  of  its  passage 
than  barely  my  old  journals,  written  to  myself,  which  celebrate  your  wit 
and  talents  as  highly  as  your  beauty.  And  I  judge  I  was  not  mistaken, 
by  all  in  which  you  have  had  opportunity  to  show  your  mental  faculties, 
i.  e.  your  letters,  which  have  always  been  strikingly  good  and  agreeable, 
and  evidently  unstudied. 

When  x\lex.  comes  home  I  will  try  to  get  Ckabbe,  and  try  to  hear  it 
with  pleasure.     The  two  lines  you  have  quoted  are  very  touching. 

Thus  miuch,  my  dear  Etty.  1  wrote  on  the  day  I  received  your  last  ; 
but 

*  #  *  *  * 

***** 

November. — I  write  now  from  Eliot  Vale,  under  the  kind  and  elegant 
roof  of  sweet  Mrs.  Lock,  who  charges  me  with  her  most  affectionate  re- 
membrances. Perhaps  I  may  meet  here  with  your  favourite  Crabbe  :  as 
I  subscribe  to  no  library,  I  know  not  how  else  I  shall  get  at  him.  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  the  good  bulletin  of  your  health,  my 
dearest  Esther  ;  and  I  know  how  kindly  you  will  reciprocate  my  satisfac- 
tion when  I  tell  you  mine  is  inconceivably  ameliorated,  moyen?iant  great 
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and  watchful  care  :  and  Alex,  keeps  me  to  that  with  the  high  hand  of 
peremptory  insistance,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times  ;  for  the  "  rising 
generation"  expects  just  as  much  obedience  to  orders  as  they  withhold. 
If  you  were  to  hear  the  young  gentleman  delivering  to  me  his  lectures  on 
health,  and  dilating  upon  air,  exercise,  social  intercourse,  and  gay  spirits, 
you  would  be  forced  to  seek  a  magnifying  glass  to  believe  that  your  eyes 
did  not  deceive  you,  but  that  it  was  really  your  nephew  haranguing  his 
mother.     However,  we  must  pass  by  the  exhorting  impetuosity,  in  favour 

of  the  zealous  anxiety  that  fires  it  up  in  his  animated  breast. 

#  *  #  #  * 

I  was  kept  in  town  by  a  particular  circumstance — I  might  say,  like  the 
play-bills  by  particular  desire;  for  it  was  a  fair  royal  personage  who 
condescended  to  ask  me  to  remit  my  visit  to  Eliot  Vale,  that  I  might  at- 
tend her  sittings  for  her  picture,  her  two  ladies  being  at  that  time  absent 
on  conge.  You  may  believe  how  much  I  was  gratified,  because  you 
know  my  sincere  and  truly  warm  attachment  for  all  those  gracious  per- 
sonages ,•  but  you  may  be  surprised  your  poor  sister  could  now  be  pitched 
upon,  where  so  much  choice  must  always  be  at  hand,  for  whiling  away 
the  tediousness  of  what  she,  the  Princess,  calls  the  odious  occupation  of 
sitting  still  for  this  exhibition  ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  was  able  to  fulfil  her 
views  better  than  most  people  could,  in  defiance  of  my  altered  spirits  and 
depressed  faculties,  by  having  recourse  simply  to  my  memory  in  relating 
things  I  saw,  or  heard,  or  did,  during  the  long  ten  years,  and  the  eventful- 
added  one  year  more,  that  I  spent  abroad.  Only  to  name  Bonaparte  in 
any  positive  trait  that  I  had  witnessed  or  known,  was  sufficient  to  make 
her  open  her  fine  eyes  in  a  manner  extremely  advantageous  to  the  painter. 

How  pleased  I  have  been,  and  you  will  be,  to  hear  that  Pacchierotti  is 
living,  and  spending  his  latter  days  rationally,  elegantly,  and  benevolently 
in  Padua,  where  our  niece,  Sarah  Payne,  saw  him  !  She  wrote  him  a 
note  in  English  to  ask  his  acquaintance;  he  received  her  instantly,  and 
with  much  pleasure.  He  spoke  of  our  dear  father,  and  of  his  early 
mistress  oF  English,  with  enthusiasm  of  kind  remembrance.  I  had  thought 
him  dead,  having  heard  and  believed  a  report  that  asserted  his  departure ; 
and  I  had  grieved  for  him  sincerely.  He  expressed  to  Sarah  the  most 
earnest  desire  to  renew  our  correspondence.  It  was  not  easy  to  me  to 
do  so,  after  a  chasm  of  so  many  years,  which  had  included  on  my  part  a 
bereavement  of  such  unutterable  and  never-ending  sorrow  ;  but  still,  the 
pleasure  of  his  remembrance,  and  the  thoughts  of  his  many  excellences, 
conquered  my  difficulties  ;  and  I  wrote  him  a  very  long,  explanatory, 
melancholy  letter.  He  returned  me  an  answer  immediately,  written  by 
his  nephew,  but  dictated  and  signed  by  himself.  It  was  in  English,  and 
very  refined  English,  poetical  and  elevated,  such  as  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  lessons  of  his  first  master,  the  poet  Mason,  who  esteemed  his  character 
as  much  as  he  admired  his  talents.  This  nephew,  who  is  his  adopted  son, 
was  brought  up  in  England,  whither  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  in  grati- 
tude, he  told  Sarah,  to  the  spot  where  he  had  passed  his  happiest  days. 
The  young  man  seems  deserving  the  adoption,  by  his  cheerful  and  assi- 
duous attention  to  his  parental  uncle.  Poor  Pacchierotti's  health — there's 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  ! — his  health  is  miserable.  He  has  some 
dropsical  complaint  of  the  extremest  suffering,  which  he  bears  with  a 
patient  resignation  truly  affecting,  as  his  good  nephew  told  Sarah.  He 
receives  every  evening  in  Padua  all  that  is  most  elegant  and  literary  of 
society ! 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BURNEY. 

February  28,  1823. 
*  #  *  #  *  * 

Thanks  for  that  kind  jump  of  joy  for  the  success  of  Alex,  at  Lee,  and 
for  my  hopes  from  St.  Paul's.  You  ask  who  named  him  Preacher  for  the 
bth  Sunday  in  Lent :  How  could  I  omit  telling  you  'twas  the  Bishop  of 
London  himself? — This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  detail  too  long  for 
paper,  but  it  is  chiefly  to  my  faithful  old  friends  Bishop  Fisher  of  Salisbury 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  that  we  owe  this  mark  of  attention ;  for 
Alex,  has  never  been  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

You  still  ask  about  my  health,  &c.  I  thought  the  good  result  would 
have  sufficed ;  but  thus  stands  the  detail :  I  was  packing  up  a  hoard  of 
papers  to  carry  with  me  to  Richmond,  many  months  now  ago,  and 
employed  above  an  hour,  bending  my  head  over  the  trunk,  and  on  my 
knees; — when,  upon  meaning  to  rise,  I  was  seized  with  a  giddiness,  a 
glare  of  sparks  before  my  eyes,  and  a  torturing  pain  on  one  side  of  my 
head,  that  nearly  disabled  me  from  quitting  my  posture,  and  that  was  fol- 
lowed, when  at  last  I  rose,  by  an  inability  to  stand  or  walk.  My  second 
threat  of  seizure  was  at  Eliot  Vale,  while  Alex,  was  at  Tunbridge.  I 
have  been  suddenly  taken  a  third  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  a 
seizure  as  if  a  hundred  windmills  were  turning  round  in  my  head  :  in  short, 
— I  had  now  recourse  to  serious  medical  help,  .  .  .  and,  to  come  to  the 
sum  total,  I  am  now  so  much  better  that  I  believe  myself  to  be  merely  in 
the  common  road  of  such  gentle,  gradual  decay  as,  I  humbly  trust,  I  have 
been  prepared  to  meet  with  highest  hope,  though  with  deepest  awe — for 
now  many  years  back. 

The  chief  changes,  or  reforms,  from  which  I  reap  benefit  are,  1st. 
Totally  renouncing  for  the  evenings,  all  revision  or  indulgence  in  poring 
over  those  letters  and  papers  whose  contents  come  nearest  to  my  heart, 
and  work  upon  its  bleeding  regrets.  Next,  transferring  to  the  evening,  as 
far  as  is  in  my  power,  all  of  sociality,  with  Alex.,  or  my  few  remaining 
friends,  or  the  few  he  will  present  to  me  of  new  ones.  Sd.  Constantly 
going  out  every  day — either  in  brisk  walks  in  the  morning,  or  in  brisk 
jumbles  in  the  carriage  of  one  of  my  three  friends  who  send  for  me,  to  a 
*'  tete-a-tete,"  tea-converse.     Ath.  Strict  attention  to  diet. 

I  feel  vexed  at  your  disappointment  in  your  pretty  house,  but  not  sur- 
prised ;  as  I  feared  it  was  too  remote  for  a  winter  residence.  As  to  its 
being  "  worth  while,  or  not,  to  make  experiment  of  a  change,"  I  should 
hold  not  to  do  it  a  species  of  suicide:  for  why  are  observations  and  expe- 
rience recorded  us,  if  not  to  direct  us  in  combining  circumstances  that  may 
guide  us  for  the  future  ;  by  recollecting  and  weighing  mistakes  that  had  led 
us  to  judge  wrongly  in  the  past?  Certainly,  at  our  time  of  life,  we  can- 
not have  such  superfluous  health  as  to  make  us  indifferent  to  guarding  or 
losing  any  part  of  that  commodity. 

I  ought  to  have  told  you  the  medical  sentence  upon  which  I  act.  These 
were  the  words — "  You  have  a  head  over-worked,  and  a  heart  over- 
loaded." This  produces  a  disposition  to  fulness  in  both  that  causes  stag- 
nation, &c.,  with  a  consequent  want  of  circulation  at  the  extremities,  that 
keeps  them  cold  and  aching. 

Knowing  this,  I  now  act  upon  it  as  warily  as  I  am  able. 

The  worst  of  all  is,  that  I  have  lost,  totally  lost,  my  pleasure  in  read- 
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ing  !  except  when  Alex,  is  my  lecturer,  for  whose  sake  my  faculties  are 
still  aUve  to  what — erst !  gave  them  their  greatest  delight.  But  alone  ;  I 
liave  no  longer  that  resource !  I  have  scarcely  looked  over  a  single  sen- 
tence, but  some  word  of  it  brings  to  my  mind  some  mournful  recollection, 
or  acute  regret,  and  takes  from  one  all  attention — my  eyes  thence  glance 
vainly  over  pages  that  awaken  no  ideas. — This  is  melancholy  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  yet  1  have  tried  every  species  of  writing  and  writer — but  all  pass 
by  me  mechanically,  instead  of  instructing  or  entertaining  me  intellec- 
tually. But  for  this  sad  deprivation  of  my  original  taste,  my  evenings 
might  always  be  pleasing  and  reviving — but  alas  ! 

You  ask  me  the  history  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse. — He  pensioned  off  his 
ill-taken  rib  ;  a  connexion  formed  in  a  luckless  hour,  and  repented  ever 
after,  and  never  made  known  but  by  the  provisions  of  his  will,  as  he  sur- 
vived her  !  Sir  William  and  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  alone,  of  all  the 
Streatham  set,  have  lived,  and  found  me  out  in  Bolton  Street,  except  the 
three  daughters  of  the  house,  now  and  then  give  me  the  pleasure  of  an 
hour's  social  recollection  of  old  time,  that  is  interesting  to  us  all. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Esther — remember  me  kindly  to  all  who  kindly  re- 
member me — if  such,  after  this  long  absence,  be  found. 

God  bless  you  ever,  prays  your  ever  affectionate  and  faithful, 

F,  D'A. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  BITRNEY. 


August,  1823. 


What  an  interesting  letter  is  this  last,  my  truly  dear  Hetty  ;  't  is  a  real 
sister's  letter,  and  such  a  one  as  I  am  at  this  time  frequently  looking  over 
of  old  times  !  For  the  rest  of  my  life  I  shall  take  charge  and  save  my 
own  executor  the  discretionary  labours  that  with  myself  are  almost  endless; 
for  1  now  regularly  destroy  all  letters  that  either  may  eventually  do 
mischief,  however  clever,  or  that  contain  nothing  of  instruction  or  enter- 
tainment, however  innocent.  This,  which  I  announce  to  all  my  corre- 
spondents who  write  confidentially,  occasions  my  receiving  letters  that  are 
real  conversations  ....  Were  I  younger  I  should  consent  to  this  condition 
with  great  reluctance — or  perhaps  resist  it ;  but  such  innumerable  papers, 
letters,  documents,  and  memorandums  have  now  passed  through  my  hands, 
and,  for  reasons  prudent,  or  kind,  or  conscientious,  have  been  committed 
to  the  flames,  that  I  should  hold  it  wrong  to  make  over  to  any  other 
judgment  than  my  own,  the  danger  or  the  innoxiousness  of  any  and  every 
manuscript  that  has  been  cast  into  my  power.  To  you,  therefore,  I  may 
now  safely  copy  a  charge  delivered  to  me  by  our  dear  vehement  Mr.  Crisp, 
at  the  opening  of  my  juvenile  correspondence  with  him. — "  Harkee,  you 
little  monkey ! — dash  away  whatever  comes  uppermost ;  if  you  stop  to 
consider  either  what  you  say,  or  what  may  be  said  of  you,  I  would  not 
give  one  fig  for  your  letters." — How  little,  in  those  days,  did  either  he  or 
I  fear,  or  even  dream  of  the  press  !  What  became  of  letters,  jardis,  I 
know  not ;  but  they  were  certainly  both  written  and  received  with  as  little 
fear  as  wit.  Now  every  body  seems  obliged  to  take  as  much  care  of  their 
writing  desks  as  of  their  trinkets  or  purses, — for  thieves  be  abroad  of 
more  descriptions  than  belong  to  the  penniless  pilferers. 
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MADAME  D'ARBLAY  TO  MRS.  LOCK. 

11,  Bolton  Street,  Nov.  1824. 

I  HAVE  missed  my  bulletin  to  my  beloved  friends,  and  this  time  I  have 
missed  it  without  self-reproach  ;  not  merely  through  that  amiable  lenity 
which  is  so  ready  to  exculpate  us  from  all  failings  and  defects  of  our  own, 
but  because  I  cannot  in  conscience  send  off  two  or  three  lines  as  far  as 
Suffolk ;  and  more  I  could  not  write,  unless  I  had  made  them  of  that  cast 
which  is  least  congenial  with  that  dear  couleur  de  rose  I  wish  you  to  keep 
unfading. 

I  have  been  grieved  at  heart  by  the  loss  of  my  dear  Sophy  Hoare — a 
loss  so  utterly  unexpected  ;  I  thought  her  built  to  outlive  my  whole 
remnant  circle.  All  of  letters  I  have  written  for  this  last  fortnight  have 
been  of  condolence, — long — painful — difficult.  An  opportunity  offering 
for  Paris  I  wrote  to  poor  Madame  de  Maurville,  who  is  every  day  a 
dreadful  sufferer  by  the  departure  of  dear  Madame  d'Henin. — Another  Mr. 
Fauntleroy  on  a  smaller  scale  immediately  disappeared  on  the  death  of 
the  Princesse,  taking  with  him  every  renseignement  by  which  the  will 
could  be  executed,  every  document  for  the  pension  of  Madame  de 
Maurville,  as  well  as  of  money  she  possessed,  which  had  been  placed  with 
le  bien  of  Madame  d'Henin  !  This  wretch  was  the  homme  de  confiance 
of  the  Princesse,  and  she  had  trusted  to  him  everything. 

This  detail  of  facts,  my  dearest  friends,  is  not  gay, — how  should  it  be  1 
— but  'tis  less  depressing  than  to  have  detailed  the  sentiments  they  caused. 

Now  then  for  a  more  cheerful  winding-up.  I  came  from  Camden  Town 
very  unwillingly, — but  Alex,  was  called  to  Cambridge  to  an  audit,  and  so 
I  took  that  opportunity  to  make  a  break-up.  But  the  day  before  I  quitted 
it  I  received  the  highest  resident  honour  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  me — 
namely,  a  visit  from  one  of  my  dear  and  condescending  Princesses.  She 
came  by  appointment, — yet  her  entrance  was  so  quick  that  Alex,  had  not 
time  to  save  himself — However,  she  took  the  incident  not  only  without 
displeasure,  but  with  apparent  satisfaction,  saying  she  was  very  glad  to 
reneiv  her  acquaintance  with  him.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  the  time 
of  his  spouting,  "The  spacious  firmament  on  high" — "Ye  shepherds  so 
cheerful  and  gay,"  &c., — all  of  which  she  remembers  hearing.  Ah — I 
have  never  recollected  till  this  instant  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  her  the 
next  day  ! — how  shocking  ! — and  now  that  I  have  the  consciousness,  I  can 
do  nothing,  for  I  am  lame  from  a  little  accident. — Well ! — she  is  all  good- 
ness— and  far  more  prone  to  forgive  than  I,  I  trust,  am  to  offend. 


Although  Madame  d'Arblay's  intercourse  with  society  was  now  usually 
confined  to  that  of  her  relations  and  of  old  and  established  friends,  she  yet 
greeted  with  admiration  and  pleasure  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  brought 
to  her  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Sir  Walter,  in  his  Diary  for  Nov.  18th,  1826,  thus 
describes  the  visit : — "I  have  been  introduced  to  Madame  d'Arblay,  the 
celebrated  authoress  of  *  Evelina'  and  '  Cecilia,' — an  elderly  lady  with  no 
remains  of  personal  beauty,  but  with  a  simple  and  gentle  manner,  and 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and  apparently  quick  feelings.  She 
told  me  she  had  wished  to  see  two  persons — myself,  of  course,  being  one, 
the  other,  George  Canning.  This  was  really  a  compliment  to  be  pleased 
with — a  nice  little  handsome  pat  of  butter  made  up  by  a  neat-handed 

62* 
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Phillis  of  a  dairy-maid,  instead  of  the  grease  fit  only  for  cartwheels  which 
one  is  dosed  with  by  the  pound. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  see  this  lady  again." 


From  the  year  1828  to  1832  Madame  d'Arblay  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  Memoirs  of  her  father  ;  and  on  their  publica- 
tion, she  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  following  letters  from  Dr.  Jebb, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  from.  Mr.  Southey,  the  poet : — 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LIMERICK  TO  MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 

East  Hill,  Wandsworth,  December  12,  1832. 
My  dear  Madame  D'Arblay, 

This  moment  I  have  finished  your  most  touching  memoir  of  your  ad- 
mirable father.  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings ;  but  you 
have  laid  the  friends  of  virtue,  of  genius,  of  goodness,  under  a  lasting  ob- 
ligation. How  far  it  may,  in  all  respects,  be  suited  to  the  temper  of  this 
frivolous,  pretending,  and  most  self-sufficient  age,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
judge ;  but  your  work  assuredly  gives  new  and  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  its  occasional  defects  in  point  of  style  are 
valuable,  as  additional  evidences  of  its  genuineness  and  truth  to  nature. 
All  that  you  say  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  time.  Dr.  Johnson,  is  deeply 
interesting;  and  much  as  we  already  know  of  the  last  age,  you  have 
brought  many  scenes  of  it,  not  less  animated  than  new,  graphically  before 
our  eyes,  whilst  I  now  seem  familiar  with  many  departed  worthies  who 
were  not  before  known  to  me,  even  so  much  as  by  name. 

But  what  can  I  say  of  your  excellent  mother?  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  with  a  heart  to  read  of  her  without  strong  emotions.  I  was  withheld 
by  indisposition  for  some  days  from  your  pages,  and  afterwards  by  the 
imperative  claims  of  the  press  ;  but  now  that  it  is  completely  finished,  I 
make  over  my  purchased  copy  to  one  that  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it 
— Miss  Laura  Thornton.  Mr.  Forster  will  be  unable  to  accompany  me 
to-day  in  my  drive ;  but  he  is  ever  with  you  in  spirit  and  affection. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Madame, 

Your  truly  faithful  and  obliged 
friend  and  servant, 

John  Limerick. 

FROM  DR.  SOUTHEY  TO  THE  REV.  A.  P.  D'ARBLAY. 

Keswick,  March  13,  1833. 
Sir, 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  j'ou  for  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  not  the 
less  so,  though  I  have  been  thus  late  in  acknowledging  and  thanking  you 
for  the  book. 

'  Evelina'  did  not  give  me  more  pleasure  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  than 
these  memoirs  have  given  me  now ;  and  this  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Except  Boswell's,  there  is  no  other  work  in  our  language  which  carries 
us  into  such  society,  and  makes  us  fancy  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
persons  to  whom  we  are  there  introduced. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Southey. 
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Among  the  less  favourable  criticisms  of  her  work,  the  only  one  which 
gave  Madame  d'Arblay  serious  pain  was  an  attack  (in  a  periodical  publi- 
cation) upon  her  veracity — a  quality  which,  in  her.  Dr.  Johnson  repeatedly 
said  "  he  had  never  found  failing,"  and  for  which  she  had  been  through 
life  trusted,  honoured,  and  emulated. 

1835  to  1838. 

Madame  d'Arblay's  letters  were  now  very  few.  A  complaint  in  one 
of  her  eyes,  which  was  expected  to  terminate  in  a  cataract,  made  both 
reading  and  writing  difficult  to  her.  The  number  of  her  correspondents 
had  also  been  painfully  lessened  by  the  death  of  her  eldest  sister,  Mrs. 
Burney,  and  that  of  her  beloved  friend,  Mrs.  Lock  ;  and  she  had  sym- 
pathized with  other  branches  of  her  family  in  many  similar  afflictions,  for 
she  retained  in  a  peculiar  degree  not  only  her  intellectual  powers,  but  the 
warm  and  generous  affections  of  her  youth. 

"  Though  now  her  eightieth  year  was  jpast^^  she  took  her  wonted 
and  vivid  interest  in  the  concerns,  the  joys,  and  sorrows  of  those  she 
loved. 

At  this  time  her  son  formed  an  attachment  which  promised  to  secure 
his  happiness,  and  to  gild  his  mother's  remaining  days  with  affection  and 
peace;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1836  he  was  nominated  minister  of 
Ely  Chapel,  which  afforded  her  considerable  satisfaction.  But  her  joy 
was  mournfully  short-lived.  That  building,  having  been  shut  for  some 
years,  was  damp  and  ill-aired.  The  Rev.  Mr.  d'Arblay  began  officiating 
there  in  winter,  and  during  the  first  days  of  his  ministry  he  caught  the 
influenza,  which  became  so  serious  an  illness  as  to  require  the  attendance 
of  two  physicians.  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr.  Kingston  exerted  their  united 
skill  with  the  kindest  interest ;  but  their  patient,  never  robust,  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  malady,  and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1837,  in  three  weeks 
from  his  first  seizure,  the  death  of  this  beloved  son  threw  Madame  d'Arblay 
again  into  the  depths  of  affliction.  Yet  she  bore  this  desolating  stroke 
with  religious  submission,  receiving  kindly  every  effort  made  to  console 
her,  and  confining  chiefly  to  her  own  private  memoranda  the  most  poig- 
nant expressions  of  her  anguish  and  regret,  as  also  of  the  deeply  religious 
trust  by  which  she  was  supported. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  her  private  note-book  ; — 

"  1837. — On  the  opening  of  this  most  mournful — most  earthly  hopeless, 
of  any  and  of  all  the  years  yet  commenced  of  my  long  career  \  Yet, 
humbly  I  bless  my  God  and  Saviour,  not  hopeless ;  but  full  of  gently- 
beaming  hopes,  countless  and  fraught  with  aspirations  of  the  time  that 
may  succeed  to  the  dread  infliction  of  this  last  irreparable  privation,  and 
bereavement  of  my  darling  loved,  and  most  touchingly  loving,  dear,  soul- 
dear  Alex." 

At  this  period  some  letters  on  religious  subjects  passed  between  Madame 
d'Arblay  and  her  excellent  friend  Archdeacon  Cambridge,  who  proposed, 
as  her  increased  deafness  and  infirmity  prevented  her  attending  the  public 
worship  of  the  church,  to  administer  the  Holy  Sacrament  to  her  at  her 
own  dwelling ;  and  "  her  devout,  earnest,  and  composed  manner  of  going 
through  this  sacred  duty,  gave  much  comfort"  to  her  pious  and  venerable 
friend. 

Much  as  Madame  d'Arblay  had  been  tried  by  the  severest  penalty  of 
lengthened  days,  the  loss  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  her,  one  more  such 
sorrow  remained  in  her  cup  of  life.    Her  gentle  and  tender  sister  Charlotte, 
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many  years  younger  than  herself,  was  to  precede  her  in  that  eternal  world 
for  which  they  were  both  preparing;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1838, 
a  short  illness  terminated  in  the  removal  of  that  beloved  sister. 


1839. 

Madame  D'Arblay's  long  and  exemplary  life  was  now  drawing  to  a 
close ;  her  debility  increased,  her  sight  and  hearing  nearly  failed  her  ;  but 
in  these  afflictions  she  was  enabled  to  look  upwards  with  increasing  faith 
and  resignation.  In  a  letter  on  the  5th  of  March,  1839,  she  wrote  the 
following  paragraph,  which  was  perhaps  the  last  ever  traced  by  her 
pen : — 


TO  MRS.  BARRETT. 

March  5, 1839. 

Ah  !  my  dearest !  how  changed,  changed  I  am,  since  the  irreparable 
loss  of  your  beloved  mother !  that  last  original  tie  to  native  original 
affections ! 


Wednesday.— 1  broke  off,  and  an  incapable  unwillingness  seized  my 
pen ;  but  I  hear  you  are  not  well,  and  I  hasten — if  that  be  a  word  I  can 
ever  use  again — to  make  personal  inquiry  how  you  are. 

I  have  been  very  ill,  very  httle  apparently^  but  with  nights  of  consuming 
restlessness  and  tears.  I  have  now  called  in  Dr.  Holland,  who  understands 
me  marvellously,  and  I  am  now  much  as  usual ;  no,  not  that — still 
tormented  by  nights  without  repose — but  better. 

My  spirits  have  been  dreadfully  saddened  of  late  by  whole  days — nay 
weeks — -of  helplessness  for  a7iy  employment.  They  have  but  just  revived. 
How  merciful  a  reprieve  !  How  merciful  is  all  we  know  !  The  ways 
of  Heaven  are  not  dark  and  intricate,  but  unknown  and  unimagined  till 
the  great  teacher,  Death,  developes  them. 

•?P  tP  w  vt*  Tp 

In  November,  1839,  Madame  d'Arblay  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which 
showed  itself  at  first  in  sleepless  nights  and  nervous  imaginations.  Spectral 
illusions,  such  as  Dr.  Abercrombie  has  described,  formed  part  of  her 
disorder ;  and  though  after  a  time  Dr.  Holland's  skill  removed  these 
nervous  impressions,  yet  her  debility  and  cough  increased,  accompanied 
by  constant  fever.  For  several  weeks  hopes  of  her  recovery  were 
entertained ;  her  patience  assisted  the  remedies  of  her  kind  physician  ; 
and  the  amiable  young  friend,  "  who  was  to  her  as  a  daughter,"  watched 
over  her  with  unremitting  care  and  attention  ;  but  she  became  more  and 
more  feeble,  and  her  mind  wandered ;  though  at  times  every  day  she  was 
composed  and  collected,  and  then  given  up  to  silent  prayer,  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  eyes  uplifted. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  her  illness  she  had  listened  with  comfort  to 
some  portions  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  but  she  now  said  to  her  niece,  "  I 
would  ask  you  to  read  to  me,  but  I  could  not  understand  one  word — not 
a  syllable!  but  I  thank  God  my  mind  has  not  waited  till  this  time." 

At  another  moment  she  charged  the  same  person  with  affectionate 
farewells  and  blessings  to  several  friends,  and  with  thanks  for  all  their 
kindness  to  her.     Soon  after  she  said,  "  I  have  had  some  sleep."     "  That 
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is  well,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  wanted  rest."  "  I  shall  have  it  soon^  my 
dear,''''  she  answered  emphatically  :  and  thus,  aware  that  death  was  ap- 
proaching, in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  in  holy  trust  and  reliance  on 
her  Redeemer,  she  breathed  her  last  on  the  6th  of  January,  1840  ;  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  she  had  long  consecrated  to  prayer,  and  to  the 
memory  of  her  beloved  sister  Susanna. 

Hitherto  Madame  d'Arblay  has  been  known  chiefly  as  an  Author. 
These  Journals  and  Letters  may  show  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  her 
individual  character,  and  the  bright  example  she  gave  in  the  most  impor- 
tant relations  of  life.  If  any  one  was  entitled  to  confide  in  talents  or  yield 
to  the  guidance  of  imagination,  she  might  have  claimed  that  privilege  :  but 
her  own  words  were,  "  A  fear  of  doing  wrong  has  always  been  the  leading 
principle  of  my  internal  guidance ;"  and  hers  was  not  the  fear  which 
shrinks  from  efforts  or  responsibility.  She  pursued  the  straight  path  of 
duty  in  defiance  of  difficulty  or  distaste,  and  employed  the  best  means 
with  which  she  was  acquainted,  for  bringing  her  feelings  into  accordance 
with  her  judgment. 

Thus,  when  enduring  at  the  Queen's  house  daily  discomforts,  which  not 
even  the  penetration  and  benevolence  of  her  royal  mistress  could  prevent, 
she  "  resolved  to  be  happy,"  and  from  that  time  she  never  allowed  her- 
self to  ponder  on  days  gone  by  or  on  any  subject  that  could  lead  to  repi- 
ning ;  and  by  such  discipline  she  established  herself  in  a  state  of  calm 
content,  though  her  fatigues  and  the  tyranny  of  Madame  Schwellenberg 
continued  in  full  force.  Her  strict  economy  during  many  years  was 
another  proof  of  this  inflexible  purpose.  For  a  considerable  time  the  in- 
come on  which  she,  her  husband,  and  her  child  subsisted,  did  not  exceed 
125/.  a  year.  They  were  too  independent  in  spirit  to  accept  assistance 
from  friends ;  too  upright  to  rely  on  contingencies  ;  and  Madame  d'Arblay 
pursued,  especially  for  herself,  in  all  the  minutiseof  domestic  life,  a  course 
of  self-denial  such  as,  she  wrote  to  her  Susanna,  "  would  make  you  laugh 
to  see,  though  perhaps  cry  to  hear."  With  all  this,  her  mind  and  thoughts 
were  never  shut  up  in  her  economy.  The  friends  who  visited  Camilla 
Cottage  (and  they  were  among  the  distinguished  and  excellent  of  two 
countries)  were  made  welcome  to  its  frugal  fare  ;  and  the  hand  and  purse 
of  the  "  hermits"  were  always  open  to  distress.  Madame  d'Arblay  used 
to  say,  there  was  no  merit  in  any  charity  unaccompanied  by  some  priva- 
tion. It  was  at  this  period  that  she  originated  the  invitation  sent  by  her 
and  M.  d'Arblay,  to  his  friend  the  Comte  de  Narbonne,  to  make  their  cot- 
tage his  home  ;  and  it  was  also  during  these  straitened  circumstances  that 
she  withdrew  her  comedy  of"  Love  and  Fashion"  from  rehearsal,  in  duti- 
ful compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  father ;  although  the  manager  of 
Covent  Garden  had  promised  her  £400  for  the  manuscript. 

Queen  Charlotte's  expression,  that  she  was  "  true  as  gold,"  was  abun- 
dantly verified  in  her  friendships.  Faithful  in  the  duty  of  private  admo- 
nition, generous  in  never  betraying  to  others  the  faults  her  penetration  had 
discovered,  she  was  wise  in  counsel  and  cordial  in  sympathy,  devoting  her 
best  powers  to  the  service  of  those  she  loved. 

It  has  been  elegantly  said  of  Madame  d'Arblay,  that  "  she  lived  to  be  a 
classic,"  but  she  attained  this  distinction  only  by  surviving  all  that  could 
give  it  value.  Yet  at  this  period,  when  she  spoke  of  herself  as  one  "  from 
whom  happiness,  in  this  nether  sphere,  was  cut  off  for  ever,"  she  stil  lin- 
terested  herself  warmly  for  many  whose  distress  was  their  only  claim  to 
the  never-tiring  patience  with  which  she  heard  their  long  histories,  and  the 
judicious  advice  and  benefactions  with  which  she  sought  to  relieve  them. 
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Some  readers  of  this  journal  may  perhaps  have  wished  to  find  Madame 
d'Arblay's  sentiments  on  religious  subjects  more  fully  detailed.  The 
friends  most  intimate  with  her  knew  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  strong 
and  abiding  religious  principle,  founded  on  a  serious  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  What  else,  indeed,  could  have  formed  and  sustained  such  a 
character !  But  while  this  was  themain-spring  of  her  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, a  feeling  of  reverential  awe  made  her  fearful  of  introducing  reli- 
gious subjects  into  conversation,  and  also  led  her  to  preserve  in  a  separate 
journal  those  devotional  impressions  which  she  deemed  too  sacred  for  ad- 
mixture with  the  trifles  and  amusements  of  every-day  life.  Respect  for 
what  it  is  presumed  would  have  been  her  desire,  now  forbids  the  publica- 
tion of  these  private  meditations. 

.  In  conclusion,  may  we  not  find  throughout  these  memoirs  a  confirmation 
of  General  d'Arblay's  parting  testimony,  that  those  who  knew  her  only 
from  the  public  reputation  were  unacquainted  with  the  best  and  most  va- 
luable parts  of  her  character? 

And  this  is  no  slight  praise  when  given  to  the  Author  of  Evelina,  Ce- 
cilia, and  Camilla. 


THE  END. 


